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AMERICAN BOOK COLLECTOR, XIII:2, October 1962. 


1. Esar, Evan. “The Legend of Joe Miller,” pp. 11-26. The name of Joe 

Miller (1684-1738), a modest comic actor, was appended by John Mottley 

to the best selling Joe Miller's Jests (1739), a plagiarized compilation of , 

Pinkethman’s Jests (1720) and Polly Peachum’s Jests (1728). Contrary ` 

to the allegations of W. H. Wills and W. C. Hazlitt, Miller did indeed 
_ have a humorous temperament. 





— Lynn Z. Bloom ! 


APPROACH, No. 38, Winter 1961. 


2. Nist, John. “Ezra Pound: Young Poets, Beware!” pp. 5-9. Though 
Pound’s historical importance is indisputable, his intrinsic worth is not. 
A good translator, he disintegrates when on his own. His erudition clogs: 


his poetry, and he lacks a sense of structure. | 


3. Mills, Barriss. ‘The Method of Paterson,” pp. 23-26. The two major ` 
structural devices in Paterson, by William Carlos Williams, are the sym- , 
bolic figure of Paterson (the founder of the city, the city itself, the poet 
himself, the American tradition, and the male principle) and the course 
«of the Passaic River (traced in the first four books). The major theme 
is the search for language to bring meaning to experience. The central 
image is change; everything in the poem’ changes to something else. De- 
spite its faults, Paterson does more to point the way to future poets than 
Pound’s Cantos or Eliot's Four Quartets. 





4. Fowler, Albert. “Shopping for Poetry in Paterson,” pp. 31-33. Wil- i 
liams’s claim that a grocery list could be poetry if it was rhythmical raises 
questions about the definition of poetry. 


, No. 39, Spring 1961. 


5. Fowler, Albert. “Writing Poetry at Midcentury,” pp. 35-42. “More 
than the poet is now required to produce a good poem.” The poet needs 
cutting, as Eliot had from Pound; he needs help in building structure. 
Fowler credits Richard Martin, his brother-in-law, with such help in his 
poem The Fish God; after Martin’s death, other associates aided him. The 
Fish God was difficult because not only was it a poem written in a post- | 
literate society, it was a Christian poem written in a post-Christian society. 


, No. 40, Summer 1961. 


6. Fowler, Helen. “To Be in Time: The Experience. of Edwin Muir,” 
pp. 11-18. The experiences of his life led Muir to examine modernism 
and to reject it because of its consequences. He came to an interest in 
the use of words because of their consequences and, asin “Ballad o 
ector in Hades,” used them to purge his memory of unpleasant exper-. 
iences. This in turn led him to an interest in self-analysis — one element 
ae : 
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he shares with the modernists — as, for example, in Variations on a Time 
Theme. In the process of self-search, he found revelations of immor- 
tality, expressed in “The Transfiguration.” A reader accustomed to the 
modernists will have trouble with Muir until he realizes that Muir is 


deliberately simplifying the texture of his verse so that he can get at 
matters “over and beyond” consciousness and “free these ideas for their 


interplay.” 


, No. 41, Fall 1961. 


7. Lyttle, David. “Snodgrass Walking,” pp. 13-16. W. D. Snodgrass is 
the best of the “corn-belt metaphysicals.” “He loosens the content, but 
stiffens and flattens the reter”; this is his contribution to modern poetry. 
His imagery and diction are good, but he “does not seem to be really 
committed to anything except poetic craftsmanship.” This defect prob- 
ably arises from caution, and it ranks Snodgrass as a minor artist. 


8. McCandless, J. H. “Christ and the Critic,” pp. 36-41. In “The Meth- 
od of Paterson” (Item 3), Barriss Mills has ignored the positions from 
which a Christian critic must operate and misunderstood the unifying 
structure which Christianity can give to a poem. Mills’s apparent rejéction 
of Christianity is as much an act of faith as the Christian’s acceptance cf 
it. The Christian writer must be recognized by his attitudes toward 
truth, freedom, and ‘compassion.. 


, No. 42, Winter 1962. 


9. Nist, John, “No Reason for Mourning: A Reading. of the Latér 
Poems of Dylan Thomas,” pp. 3-7. “A Refusal to Mourn the Death, by 


Fire, of a Child in London” is a “religious, prophecy,” treating death as, 


“a religious promise,” ‘Thomas realizes that to mourn the death of the 
child would = to blaspheme against his faith in the resurrection. The 
turn toward Christian myth began for Thomas with “And Death Shall 
Have No Dominion” and can be traced through “The Ballad of the Long- 
Legged Bait,” “Do Not Go Gentle into That Good Night,” “Vision and 
Prayer,” “In Country Sleep,” and “Poem on His Birthday.” 


——__—~, No. 44, Summer 1962. 





BOOKS ABROAD, XXXVI:3, Summer 1962. ; 


11. Lane, Temple. “Austin Clarke,” pp. 270-272. Austin Clarke — poet, 
dramatist, novelist, and reviewer — has not shared, outside of Ireland, 
the fame of his contemporaries O’Casey, Behan, Colum, or Beckett. Yet, 
he is a_meticulous craftsman, his lyric sense as exquisite as his satiric is 
savage. Written in English, his poetry substitutes an elaborate Gaelic 
assonance for rhyme. Clarke’s Later Poems was recently published; his 
Collected Plays is in preparation for reissue, “He who cannot derive 
acute aesthetic excitanent Tom Mee m well as from the early poems 
[Collected Poems, 1936] is dull indeed.” 

— Charles Andrews 


BULLETIN OF BIBLIOGRAPHY, XXITII:8, May-August 1962. 


12. Brenni, Vito J., and John E. James. “Edna St. Vincent Millay: Se- 
lected Criticism,” pp. 177-178. This checklist of critical essays listed in 
alphabetical order by author excludes biographical sketches “except for 
published books and articles which contain important critical comments.” 
Only the two longest book reviews on each of 19 titles by Millay are 
listed. 


¥3. Seelhammer, Ruth. “John P. Sisk: A Selected Checklist,” p. 179. ‘The 
winner of the Carl Foreman Award (1961) for his novella, A Trial of 
Strength, and a teacher of English at Gonzaga University, Sisk for 15 years 
wrote “a steady stream of articles and book reviews” reflecting the con- 
temporary scene in America. The checklist, excluding book reviews, gives 
Sisk’s articles in order of date of publication. 


14, Bryer, Jackson R. “F. Scott Fitzgerald and His Critics: A Biblio- 
gtaphical Record,” pp. 180-183. Part II continues the list begun in Bull. 
Bib., XXTI:7, January-April 1962. (To be continued) 


15. Parker, Franklin, and Joyce Bronough. “Edith Hamilton at 94: A 
Partial Bibliography,” pp. 184-185. A listing of books, a play, and 
articles by the former headmistress of Bryn Mawr and classicist is followed 
by articles about her and a section “Edith Hamilton in "The New York 
Times,’ ” which includes interviews and news reports about her. 


16. Stratman, Carl J., C. S. V. “Unpublished Dissertations in the History 
and Theory of Tragedy, 1899-1957 — Addenda,” pp. 187-192. Part II 
concludes the list of addenda begun in Bull. Bib., XXIII:7, January-April 
1962, with the remainder of items listed under England and the sections 
on France, Germany, Greece, Ireland, Italy, Norway, Rome, Spain, and the 
United States. 


— Helmut E. Gerber 
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CAHIERS DU SUD, LIII:367, July-August 1962. 


17. Pons, Christian. “Laurence Sterne ou le Génie de I’Humour,” pp. 
425-446. Henri Fluchére’s new study, Laurence Sterne. De Phomme a 
l'oeuvre, reminds us again of Sterne’s modernity. The ambiguous relation- 
‘ship of Sterne to his characters is examined in the biographical section 
because here under the mask of the characters liés Sterne’s own richness. 
Fluchére devotes his interpretive essay to the fantasy and the humor pri- 
marily of Tristram Shandy, a novel in reverse that in an age of bourgeois 
rationalists subordinates the exterior life to the interior. Sterne’s humor 
atises from the absurdity of the contrast between the insignificance of 
externals and the amplitude of thought and emotion. From this absurdity 
comes Sterne’s ability to produce a universal satire superior to Swift's 
polemical or Dickens's sentimental. (In French) 

— William M. Jones 


CANADIAN LITERATURE, No. 12, Spring 1962. 


18. Daniells, Roy. “The Long-Enduring Spring,” pp. 6-14. The most 
systematic effort at Canadian literary criticism began with the University 
of Toronto Quarterly’s “Letters in Canada” in 1936. Since then the re- 
views and the works reviewed have shown a consistent pattern: many 
significant works are from “‘extra-Canadian sources’; young Canadian 

oets continue to ignore their native tradition; the Jewish contribution 
is disproportionate to the size of the Jewish element in the population; 
and the good writers seem unable “to produce more than one memorable 
book.” But the volume of reputable writing has increased, and reviewers 


in “Letters in Canada” have helped create a public for it. 


19. Watt, F. W. “Climate of Unrest: Periodicals in the Twenties and 
Thirties,” pp. 15-27. The growing cultural and political unrest during 
the 1920's and 1930's produced a number of new periodicals in Canada, 
from the “moderate and disinterested” Canadian Forum to the “‘belliger- 
ent” Marxist monthly Masses. During this period “a range of violence 
of opinion seemed possible to a degree not imagined before.” The effect 
on Canadian literature of this ideological debate was marked, although 
not yet fully measured. 


20. McCormack, Robert. “Unspeakable Verse,” pp. 28-36. The “aston- 
ishing” revival of spoken Pon raises problems which have not been 
sufficiently recognized or dealt with. First, much modern poetry is not 
intended to be read or recited aloud “and can only be damaged by such 
presentation.” In it, “sound is subordinated to sight,” as in poetry relying 
on typography, word play, and “close juxtaposition of images.” Second, 
most contemporary poets are “bad readers” of poetry. Third, radio and 
television presentations of readings alter the results because the poet did 
not write for these media in the first place. The revival of spoken verse 
has opened up new opportunities for poets, especially in the mass media. 
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21. Bilsland, John W. “Chronicle: First Night in Edmonton,” pp. 52- 
55. Premiered in Edmonton in March 1962, Wilfred Watson’s verse 
play Cockcrow and the Gulls heralds “the appearance of a very consider- 
able dramatic talent.” The dialogue has “the ring of living speech.” 
There are “exciting moments” and “effective dramatic episodes.” How- 
ever, the play fails to “clarify the experience it treats.” : 


22. Webb, Phyllis. “Guests and Natives” [rev.-art.}, pp. 56-59. Al- 
though John Reeves’s radio play A Beach of Strangers may “strike an 
innocent ear as brilliantly original,” its poetic technique and its prose, 
which is superior to the verse in its “brightness, concreteness, invention, 
and rhythm,” strongly suggest Dylan Thomas’s Under Milk Wood. 
However, Reeves is a “sure craftsman” in his medium, and the play “fre- 
quently succeeds as a sentimental allegory of the human isolate reaching 
out for love.” In The Sun of Axemen by D. G. Jones the poems show 
the influence of Williams and Pound. But Jones’s achievement results | 
in “a distinctive voice, a poetry of lovely assonances, syllabic grace.” 


23. Woodcock, George. “The Callaghan Case” [rev.-art.], pp. 60-64, | 
In A Passion in Rome Morley Callaghan has reached a turning point in 
his development. Instead of dealing with the alienation of the odd and 
innocent in their own country, he places them in an alien environment 
which forces them to “work out their agonies and problems.” Thus the 
two lovers in the book are finally able to “part heroically and face the 
future with the exultation of self-discovery.” In its defects, however, the | 
book shows that Callaghan’s gift is best used in “portraying those mo- 
ments of revelation which result in good short stories.” 

À ` — John Patton 


COLORADO QUARTERLY, XI:1, Summer 1962. 


24. Ogilvy, J. D. A. “The Miracle of Language,” pp. 5-17. Language 
is miraculous in any of its aspects; that it could have begun, that it could 
have evolved, that it even exists seems a fantastic accident. Consider 
the growth of terms to cover the inventions of firearms: by a pattern, 
of analogy, from the English word for pants to the French word for a 
rooster, there came into being an effective, even poetic, set of terms to 
cover things and events born of firearms. Yet, although language may. 
have begun accidentally as a means of conveying facts and opinions, “our 
first linguistic duty is to learn to listen and to read intelligently,” because 
peewee oom mo ne of labeling, classifying, organizing, and 
ac ing knowledge. It makes the scientist as well as the poet. 
Paradoxically, it has helped modern man to become a scientific genius 
but a moral idiot. Still, if it is used honestly and intelligently, language 
{may be the means of saving mankind. 

— Robert J. Ward 
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COMMENTARY, XXXIII:6, June 1962. 


25. Trilling, Lionel- “Science, Literature, and Culture: A Comment on 

ithe Leavis-Snow Controversy," pp. 461-477. While neither Snow nor 
Leavis mentions Arnold, the issue in the debate has not changed since 
| Arnold’s Rede Lecture opposed Huxley's insistence on scientific education. 
|But the new power of science justifies a contemporary revival of the 
| Victorian question. Snow is wrong in a very large way, but Leavis’s 
‘response addresses not the full extent of the error but extraneous matters 
‘in an overly personal and provincial way. Both the men and their argu- 
: ments, however, have much in common; most serious is that they set 
[too much store by the idea of culture as a category of thought. While 
‘attractive and useful, when — as here — carried to extremes it reduces 
arguments to matters of taste and ignores Mind, which transcends profes- 
sion and culture and is the characteristic of men as men. 





26. Dupee, F. W. “Gertrude Stein,” pp. 519-523. Not family back- 
ground, but Gertrude Stein's involvement in literature brought her char- 
|acter, in contrast to Leo's, to fruition. Her theory at its most advanced 
is anomalous among the various modern schools of writing, but in spite 
„of acknowledged weaknesses, her work is valuable. Her reputation was 
firm in serious circles, especially after Axel’s Castle. By the time of her 
death, she had become “historical,” a figure in the world. 


, XXXIV:1, July 1962. 


27. Marcus, Steven. “Who is Fagin?” pp. 48-59. How, given what we 
know about Dickens, should Fagin have come about? While Fagin is 
igot up in the traditional habit of the stage Jew, there is nothing other- 
wise particularly Jewish about him. Fagin and Oliver are symbiotic 
| characters. In Oliver Twist Dickens is imaginatively alluding to scores 
of childhood experiences, but especially to several with the Bob Fagin of 
the blacking factory. The image of Fagin corresponds to the image of 
the terrible father of infancy and of primal fantasy. Dickens identified 
with his father, even though his father was his destroyer and betrayer. 
Other passages in Dickens and his self-destructive public readings from 
Oliver Twist support this identification. 


28. Chester, Alfred. ‘“I'witches and Embarrassments” (rev.-art., Pigeon 
Feathers and Other Stories, John Updike), pp. 77-80. Updike writes well 
‘but he shows us nothing large to which we can refer his scrubbed and 
hygenic characters. The New Yorker and he are immersed in the image 
of man as trivia. His endings by their pompous irrelevance reveal the 
emptiness of the stories. In Rabbit, Run and one story he occasionally 
conveys feelings, but not consistently. 





, SXXIV:2, August 1962, 


29. Macdonald, Dwight. “Art, Life, and Violence” (rev.-art., Deaths 
for the Ladies . . . , Norman Mailer), pp. 169-172, Mailer has got all 


| 
| 


there is to get out of his hipster phase. Bravery is his weakness. He' 
should be more aware of what's going on Inside America. He is in-| 
fatuated with the idea of violence. In pushing both his life and his art. 
to extremes, he runs the risk of confusing them by trying to live up i 


his literary. personality. fia 
— Sven Eric Molin: 


CORNHILL, No. 1033, Autumn 1962. 


30. Croft-Cooke, Rupert. “Grove Lodge,” pp. 50-59. This reminiscence 
of John Galsworthy also includes several letters that reveal the diffident | 
way Galsworthy encouraged younger writers. 

— Robert Yackshaw 


CRITICAL QUARTERLY, IV:2, Summer 1962. 


31. Wain, John. “The Conflict of Forms in Contemporary English Lit- | 
erature (II),” pp. 101-119. The novel is no longer the single dominant | 
form. For 200 years the novelist held the attention of the mass of readers | 
with no serious competition, and between 1850 and 1925 the novel 
showed itself able to take over the functions of all other forms. Now 
both entertainment and documentation are provided by other forms, and 
instead of a common idiom among novelists, we have a parade of in- 
dividuals. All the arts have retreated into their own undisputed territory, 
but the novel -— product of an age of mixed forms — cannot do this. 
Since Ulysses even experimentalism has had problems. 


32. Bergonzi, Bernard. “John Crowe Ransom,” pp. 127-137. Ransom is 
author of some of the most exquisite, intelligent, and finely written poems 
of the last 40 years. A detailed reading of “The Equilibrists” shows the 
lovers in balance between equal and opposed forces: passion versus hon- 
or. Passion is allied to courtly love and hence sin. The poem is about 
the history of love in western literature and society, and its lovers are 
archetypes, two deeply rooted ethical attitudes. Christian marriage, the 
only possible way between these two attitudes, is invisible in the poem. 


33. Macbeth, George. “Lee-Hamilton and the Romantic Agony,” pp. 
141-150. Eugene Lee-Hamilton is one of the most striking, though now 
almost totally neglected, examples of Wilson's thesis in The Wound and 
the Bow of the connection between disability and literary skill. The 
forced confinement of his many years in bed gives his poetry its compres- 
sion and its anguish. His developing powers as a metrist and his imagina- 
tive power enabled him to externalize the horrors of a tortured mind and 
body in classically clear and symbolically resonant poetry. Although he 
lost his poetic power with his return to health, his poetry of pessimism is 
better than Henley’s or Stevenson’s and is a link between Arnold and 
Housman. 





34, Green, Martin. “A Literary Defense of “The Two Cultures, ” pp. 
155-162. The Snow-Leavis controversy is a skirmish in a larger battle 
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between the “Wellsianism” of the 30’s and “Jamesianism.” The funda- 
mental issue is the word “culture,” and Leavis avoids Snow’s claims for 
the imaginative and intellectual excitement of science. He seems not to 
know what science is and to be fiercely distrustful of any material and 
social power. Snow offers the idea of culture a hint towards gedefinition 
so as to include scientific virtues and experience along with the strength 
that Leavis’s approach to literature has had. 


35. Kell, Richard. “The Poem Itself,’ pp. 165-174. Edward Lucie- 
|Smith’s four statements about poetry need extensive comment and inter- 
ipretation before they can be understood. A poem cannot have a direct | 
‘influence on society except when it is treated as something other than a 
‘poem, but it may have an indirect one. Art does not fill people with 
'good intentions, but it does encourage habits of mind. It may attract 
attention to things in themselves that demand to be appreciated for their 
own sakes. Such unworldliness may help to refine a society. 

— Sven Eric Molin 


, IV:3, Autumn 1962. 


36. Tanner, Tony. “Nightmare and Complacency; Razumov and the 
Western Eye,” pp. 197-214. Razumov, the central figure in Conrad's 
Under Western Eyes, finds “that sanity and inner peace . . . cannot be 
purchased by the deductions of the aware intelligence.” The impact of 
this tragedy is heightened by Conrad’s use of an objective yet insensitive 
narrator. The novel, therefore, is not an anti-Russian tract, but an ironic 
and skeptical account of a man made aware of “the nightmare which 
hovers . . . under the complacencies of civilised existence.” 





37. Everett, Barbara. “Marvell’s “The Mowers Song, ” pp. 219-224. 
The Mower in Marvell’s “The Mower’s Song” is the embodiment of 
Marvell's “clear sense of warring, but therefore reconcilable, oppositions 
between Mind and Body, Man and Nature, Experience and Innocence.” 
As a detached observer, the Mower can act as an Adam figure, yet can 
combine innocence and sophistication. His relations with Juliana parallel 
his relations with the natural world, expanding the poem to encompass 
the universe. 


38. Bradbury, Malcolm. “E. M. Forsters Howards End,” pp. 229-241. 
The main action of Howards End is delayed to permit Forster “to create 
a subtle questioning tone — modulating between two main modes, the 
comic, which refers chiefly to the social events . . . , and the poetic, which 
refers chiefly to the moral and spiritual events of the book.” The result 
is a picture of Forster as a person who can be skeptical not only about 
liberalism, but also about himself; the novel itself is both moral and 
ironic. 





39. Quinn, Michael. “An Unheroic Hero: William Golding’s ‘Pincher 
Martin, ” pp. 247-256. The ending of Pincher Martin is “faintly opti- 
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mistic,” and grows out of Golding’s conviction that “man’s eternal destiny 
is ultimately his own responsibility.” Martin’s actions on the rock are 
directed toward “re-creation” of his unity as a human being; the surprise 
of the ending emphasizes this development of heroic qualities in a 
singularly unheroic character. 

— Fred Erisman 


DICKENSIAN, LVII:337, May 1962. 


40. Lascelles, T. S. “Transport in the Dickensian Era,” pp. 75-86. The 
development of the steam engine, railway lines, stage lines, and other 
forms of transportation during Dickens’s life and references to existing 
facilities in his work ate discussed. (To be continued) 


41. Carlton, William J. “Postscripts to Forster,” pp. 87-92. Material 
gathered by Forster but not used in his biography provides information 
about Dickens’s childhood home with Mrs. Roylance, information on John 
Henslow, the elder Dickens’s solicitor, an identification for Dr. Crocus in 
The American Notes, details of a successful life-saving by Dickens, notes 
on a reception at Lord and Lady Houghton’s, and other literary matters. 


42. Morley, Malcolm. “Dickens’s Contribution to Sweeney Todd,” PP. 
92-95. Lines from the story “The Madman’s Manuscript” in The Pick- 
wick Papers appear in Montague Slater’s 1928 edition of this La ta 
melodrama though they are not known in professional versions of the 
play. Apparently in one of the various 19th-century versions which inter- 
polated bits from outside sources in the original drama by Dibdin Pitt 
(1847), an actor saw dramatic possibilities in the Dickens passage, and 
the script used it. 


43. Peyrouton, Noel C. “Charles Dickens and the Christian Socialists: 
The Kingsley-Dickens Myth,” pp. 96-109. The myth that Dickens 
established a school of Christian Socialism with Kingsley as a disciple is 
proved false by the lack of contact between the two, disagreement over 
the Manchester School of economists, Kingsley’s disillusionment after 
1855 with Dickens’s democratic art, Kingsley's support of Thackeray in the 
Garrick Club affair, and his misunderstanding of Dickens’s attitude toward 
moral responsibility in crime. Though Dickens supported Carlyle and 
Kingsley in the Chartist agitation and was Broad Church with Kingsley, 
he had no high opinion of Kingsley s literary ability, especially in pre- 
senting his Christian Socialism. Dickens perhaps shied away from Kings- 
ley because of his mental instability, his dislike of the middle classes, his 
pecs of communism, and his attempt to unite the Chartists with the 
oung Englanders in 1848. 


44, Coolidge, Archibald C., Jr. “Charles Dickens and Mrs. Radcliffe: A 
Farewell to Wilkie Collins,” pp. 112-116. From Samuel Richardson Mrs. 
Radcliffe learned several techniques such as continual suspense, mechanical 
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control of plot development, the raising of questions left unanswered, and 
the Cinderella heroine who observes a pageant of changes but is herself 
unchanged. She added, among others, unfamiliar or sensational settings, 
contrasts of mood or scene, and systematic excitation of anxiety and cuti- 
osity in the manner suggested by Burkean aesthetics. Dickens adopted 
these techniques in the stories within Pickwick, in Oliver Twist, and in 
Nicholas Nickleby at the start of his career, and The Old Curiosity Shop 
seems influenced by a study of her work. Barnaby Rudge uses her tech- 
niques more thoroughly, especially the notion of the villainy of pride; 
and the theme of religious persecution, found in The Italian, is marked in 


| Barnaby. 


45. Wiley, Elizabeth. “Four Strange Cases,” pp. 120-125. Dickens’s 


| Krook in Bleak House ends in spontaneous combustion similar to char- 


acters in Charles Brown’s Wieland, Marryat’s Jacob Faithful, an article in 
The Literary Gazette (June 1828), and Melville's Redburn. His use is 
more masterful in using Krook as a major character, unlike the other 
cases, accelerating the plot through this device, and symbolizing the end 
of the Court of Chancery through this fiery end of the “Lord Chancellor.” 


46. Fleissner, Robert F. “Fancy’s Knell,” pp. 125-127. Little Nell is 
“a child of fancy” like Cordelia in King Lear, both being victims of fool- 


_ ishness and dying an ideal rather than a real death. 


, LVIII:338, September 1962. , 


47. Lascelles, T. S. “Transport in the Dickensian Era,” Part Il, pp. 152- 
160. The various uses which Dickens made of railways and their settings 
and the circumstances of his nearly fatal accident are discussed. 


48. Brogunier, Joseph. “The Dreams of Montague Tigg and Jonas 
Chuzzlewit,” pp. 165-170. Tigg and Chuzzlewit are linked by sub- 
conscious dreams, their fears being so repugnant that conflict occurs in 
these allegorical representations of the murder plot. The dreams which 
both have before the actual murder are integral to the action prior to it. 
Tigg’s dream represents death, fear of injury, and his knowledge of 
Chuzzlewit as the avenger. It also recalls the coffin-like room where 
Chuzzlewit prepares the murder. Chuzzlewit’s dream represents his aware- 
ness of his earlier murder attempt, his degradation, and a revelation of his 
murderous errand. The dream also shows him isolated from others, 
wearing a disguise, and as having decided to commit the murder. As well 
as revealing defensive reactions to the subconscious, these dreams bring 
two important parts of the plot to a climax. 


49. Stedman, Jane W. “Boz and Ballads,” pp. 171-178. Dickens pro- 
vided the notion of satiric humours for W. S. Gilbert as in the latter’s 
Comic Physiognomist in Fan (1863-4) and Reginald Bunthorne in 
Patience. Bardell vs. Pickwick is the antecedent for Angelina vs. Edwin in 
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Trial by Jury. Fogartys Fairy has a plot device suggestive of “The 
Haunted Man” though the erasure of memory is comically confusing in 
Gilbert rather than tragically inhuman as in Dickens. Gilbert did an 
adaptation of Great Expectations as a simplified, fast-moving melodrama 
with a limited number of characters, for the Court Theatre (1871). It 
was not successful, and it lacks Dickens’s own interplay of the comic and 
the morally significant, implied by constant Symbolism. The unreal volte 
face provided for Estella when she admits she loves Pip is much like 
Casilda’s action in The Gondoliers. 

—-R. E. Wiehe 


ENCORE, IX:5, September-October 1962. 


50. Blau, Herbert. ““Windlasses and Assays of Bias,” pp. 24-40. Polon- 
ius’s desire to find out direction by indirection can serve as a technique 
for examining the drama or art as a whole. In Samuel Beckett's Endgame, 
for example, the absolute is cracked so that the futility of existence shows 
through. The indirection of W. B. Yeats and Jean Genet may be too 
easily dismissed as simply cryptic or perverse. But these men and others 
like them take a chance on being misunderstood by seeing the “terribly 


sane” in the ‘‘consummately lunatic.” 
— William M. Jones 


ENCOUNTER, XIX:3, September 1962. 


51. Daiches, David. “The Practical Visionary,” pp. 71-74. Critics of 
Yeats who search for the sources of his images are mistaken; he con- 
sidered the “abundant” images more important than their barren, too 
shallow arrangement. He was not esoteric, but practical; he escaped from 
the aestheticism of the Rhymers’ Club and sought images expressive of the 
dependence of art upon life, as evidenced in his experience of Irish life 
and his political work. 


, XIX:4, October 1962. 


52. Read, Herbert. “What Is There Left to Say?” pp. 27-31. Frustra- 
ted by the State, in which taxation and technology make a poetic career 
an absurdity, Read reviews the significant events and influences in his 
life. His reply to the question is that either an agrarian inmeeence will 
return, or “the civilization so much admired by Sir Charles Snow will 
blow itself up.” There are signs of some hope for the return of in- 
nocence; they come out of China. 


53. Spender, Stephen. “Letter from Edinburgh,” pp. 66-68. The Writers’ 
Conference at Edinburgh was something of a succès de scandale, at which 
the idea of unrestricted pornography was emotionally protested by Re- 
becca West, who cited Nazi activity under Julius Streicher. Good points 
were raised about the contemporary novel by Angus Wilson, Mary Mc- 
Carthy, ind L. P. Hartley. 

— Lawrence R. Dawson, Jr. 
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ESQUIRE, LVIH:6, December 1962. 


54, Schickel, Richard. “James T. Farrell: Another Time, Another Place,” 
pp. 157, 272-275. Largely ignored or depreciated by critics today, Farrell 
at 58, living in reduced circumstances in New York, maintains his in- 
tegrity and sincerity of purpose while working on 25 novels. If, in his 


| forthcoming books (Vol. 1 of his Universe of Time series is scheduled for 


early publication and Vol. 2 “is almost ready”), he has communicated 
something of what he has learned from the suffering of recent years, “he 


| may produce mature works to equal the powerful early novels.” 


— John S. Phillipson 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM, XII:4, October 1962. 


55. Lerner, Laurence. “Racine and the Elizabethans,’ pp. 353-369. 
Racinian tragedy takes two contrasting forms. There is the tragedy of 
the poetically unironic and inevitable working out of an inner conflict of 
a single protagonist, and the tragedy of cross-purposes, with several 
protagonists, a doubtful issue, the offer of alternative viewpoints, and 
the constant possibility of irony. In French classical tragedy the poetry of 
self knowledge, while it expresses helpless passion, exhibits total self 
control: its couplets owe everything to their context. Elizabethan tragedy 
is that of a single protagonist, but it is ironic. It relates its dramatic situa- 
tion to the rest of life-——hence its “Gothic” fondness for parallel sub- 
plots. Not seeking classical perfection in the total understanding of a 
limited situation, it achieves a sepse of a further dimension beyond the 
world of its personages, and a sense of growth. It is alive, in a sense that 
Racinian tragedy is not. 


56. Vernon, P. F. “Marriage of Convenience and the Moral Code of 
Restoration Comedy,” pp. 370-387. Restoration comedy presupposes a 
wholly consistent moral standpoint. It satirizes the contemporary nature of 
marriage, which was seen as a mere commercial transaction used by landed 
families to extend their property. This sordid reality conflicted with both 
romantic ideal and Protestant theory, which required marriage to be a 
freely ratified contract based on personal affection. “Defiant adultery 
proclaims the cause of free choice in sexual relationships against a despised 
financial institution.” The dramatists try to show, moreover, that promis- 
cuity cannot be a successful way of life because it is “unnatural.” The 


| freely-chosen monogamous love-relationship is offered as the “natural” 


ideal and the happiest state of life. This attitude renders possible more 
just assessment of the group of comedies best represented by Wycherley’s 
The Country Wife. 


57. Hayman, John G. “On Reading an Eighteenth-Century Page,” pp. 
388-401. Mrs. Piozzi’s British Synonymy (1794) is valuable as a ae to 
our appreciation of poetry with a basis in familiar conversation and of 
dialogue in novels. In it she relates words to the social classes who use 
them and holds that elegant society must avoid words used by the vulgar. 
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In literature this division between the elegant and the vulgar was capable 
of subtle variation and employment, especially as forceful words (to weep, 
peril) tended to take on ironical overtones. Some 18th-century writers 
(e.g., Fielding and Johnson) were ready and able to draw on the two 
Jevels of language in order to exploit them to illuminate moral and social 
concerns. 


58. Cook, F. W. “Primordial Auden,” pp. 402-412. A close analysis 
reveals that in Paid on Both Sides, “one of the more obscure works of 
Auden’s most obscure period,” all the seeds of the author's later develop- 
ment may be seen. 

— A. G. Newell 


EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY, XXXIV:3, July 1962. 


59. Clark, A. Melville. “A Talk on John Bunyan,” pp. 144-153. Al- 
though the literary reputation of the Pilgrims Progress and other works 
by Bunyan has grown, their spiritual influence has declined. Yet Bunyan’s 
education was minimal and he cared least about style; he wrote as his 
neighbors spoke, but was conditioned by his knowledge of the English 
Bible and his experience of preaching. Pilgrims Progress, like Grace 
Abounding, tells its author's personal story; its appeal is universal. Mr. 
Badman and The Holy War also deserve their position as classics. 

; — A. G. Newell 


EXPLICATOR, XX:8, April 1962. 


60. Rollins, Ronald G. “O’Casey’s The Silver Tassie,’ Item 62. The 
first act is built around a sacrificial theme. The properties suggest both 
pagan and Christian altars; Heegan and Norton constitute a ritual chorus; 
Susie is priestess and seer; and Harry’s actions are appropriate to both a 
Dionysian festival and entrance upon a quest for the Holy Grail. 


61. Henry, Nat. “Cummings’ ‘275,’” Item 63. The unscrambled poem 
expresses Cummings’s “contempt for . . . compulsive diligence as an end 
in itself.” 


62. Guerin, Wilfred L. “Malory’s Morte Darthur, Book VII,” Item 64. 
The name ‘‘Beaumains,” mockingly given Gareth by Sir Kay, is a sarcastic 
comment on the seeming incongruity of one thought to be low-born having 
the hands of a knight. 


63. Patrick, Max J. “Marvells ‘The Unfortunate Lover, ” Item 65. The 
poem presents a series of emblematic representations. Stanza one repre- 
sents fortunate lovers; stanzas two through five give three emblems de- 
picting the agonies of the unfortunate lover; and stanzas six through 
eight give the true and proper representation, that found in historical and 
literary legends, an ensign depicting the lover heroically defiant and 
unbowed. 
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64, Going, William T. “March's ‘The Little Wife, ” Item 66. As in 
others of his works, March here suggests not only the reality of death and 
the loneliness of Joe Hinckley, but that “we all bore, fail to understand, 
and torment each other.” 


65. Jordan, Raymond J. “Taylors "The Ebb and Flow, ” Item 67. Pro- 
gtessing from assurance to doubt to trust, and from secular tinder to 
ecclesiastical censer to a combination thereof, the poem represents the 
ebb and flow of the hope of one’s election as engendered by the knowl- 
edge that God is completely sovereign and man entirely dependent. 


66. Whicher, Stephen. “Emerson’s The American Scholar, paragraph 6,” 


| Item 68. The meaning of the sixth paragrph is: “In the social state the 


` scholar is the delegated intellect; in the right state he is Man Thinking; 


in the degenerate state he is a mere thinker.” 


67. McKenzie, James. “Chaucer's “The Knight’s Tale,’ 1053,” Item 69. 
The “floures, party white and rede” are parti-colored daisies, not two 
kinds of flowers. 


68. Scheuerle, William. “Joyce’s Ulysses,” Item 70. Stephen Dedalus’s 
ashplant can be viewed as a symbol of Stephen’s fear of a sterile existence: 
the botanical processes of the ashplant closely parallel Stephen’s “literary 
fertilization.” 


: , XX:9, May 1962. 
69. Hartsock, Mildred E. “Shakespeare’s Richard Ill, IV, iv, 174-179,” 


, Item 71. The pote “Humphrey Hour” can best be explained as an 
e 





obscene pun referring to the moment of Richard's conception. 

70. Carlson, Eric W. “Dickinson's ‘I Started Early — Took My Dog, ” 
Item 72. On one level the poem presents “the frightening realization 
that toying with love may arouse a tide of emotion too powerful to con- 
trol,” on another the conviction that mystic surrender to Nature destroys 
self-identity. 


71. Weimer, Sanford R., and David H. Stewart. “Forster's A Passage to 
India,” Item 73. ‘The various means of transportation which appear in 
the novel assist in defining the class and prestige of the characters (for 
instance, the elephant is a symbol of prestige, the railway of British rule); 
they also at times determine characters’ actions. 


72. Cowan, Stanley A. [a], and Fred A. Dudley {b}. ‘“‘Sidney’s.‘Astro- 
phel and Stella, IX,’ 12, 14,” Item 76. [a] The mineral imagery of the 
earlier part of the poem shifts to that of fire at the close. . The word 
“touch” means “touchbox” as well as “touchstone” and “contact.” {b} 
Touch has reference to “touchwood,” and “touchpowder” as well as to 
“touchstone.” It also carries a carnal hint. 
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73. Cinquemani, A. M. “Marvell’s ‘The Mower against the Gardens,’ 
9-10,” Item 77. These lines compare man’s improvement on nature in 
botanically doubling the petals of the carnation with “the perverse blos- 
soming of man’s mind.” 


74. Clements, Arthur L. [a], and Sister Mary Bride, O.P. {b}. “Faulk- 
ner’s ‘A Rose for Emily, ” Item 78. [a] Inasmuch as Emily's hair did 
not turn gray until after the murder, one cannot very well argue that 
Emily never lay beside the corpse of her lover after the night of the 
murder. [b} The inconclusive evidence of the strand of Emily's hair 
creates a combination of admiration and revulsion toward Emily, and thus 
reflects Faulkner’s ambivalent attitude toward the South of which Emily 
is a symbol. 


75. Williams, George W. “Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatra, Il, xiii, 
26,” Item 79. Pope’s emendation changing “gay comparisons” to “gay 
capatisons” is correct; “gay” is always used by Shakespeare to describe 
finery. 

— W. V. Harris 


JEWISH QUARTERLY, IX:2, Spring 1962. 


76. Charles, Gerda. “Bernard Malamud — the ‘Natural’ Writer” [rev.- 
art.}, pp. 5-6. The Natural and several short stories in The Magic Barrel 
have an “uncanny” quality. The New Life, though occasionally expressing 
vulgar values, has more depth than Kingsley Amis’s Lucky Jim. 

— Saralyn Daly 


JOURNAL OF AMERICAN FOLKLORE, LXXV:296, April-June 
1962. 


77. Needham, Gwendolyn B. “New Light on Maids ‘Leading Apes in 
Hell; ” pp. 106-119. The Elizabethan proverb “They that die maids, 
lead apes in hell,” which remained current for three centuries after it 
achieved popularity toward the end of the 16th century, “originated in 
Protestant feeling against celibacy.” 

— John McKiernan 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF IDEAS, XXII:4, 
October-December 1962. 


78. Carr, Robert. “The Religious Thought of John Stuart Mill: A Study 
in Reluctant Scepticism,” pp. 475-495. From 1823 to 1870 John Stuart 
Mill’s religious position moved from the advocacy of freedom, intellect, 
and the doctrine of human perfectibility to authority, emotion, and the 
reality of evil. The process underlying this shift is probably explained by 
Mill’s own personality, his concern for morality, and the nature of the 
era in which he lived. In his religious thought he ended by denying that 
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reason was a sure guide in religion and turned to imagination and the 
ideal, irrationally based, as a possible religious solution. 
— Keith Rinehart 


KENYON REVIEW, XXIV:4, Autumn 1962. 


79. Stone, Harry. “Fire, Hand, and Gate: Dickens’ Great Expectations,” 
pp. 662-691. Great Expectations is a magnificent and subtle blending 
of autobiography, fairy-tale configurations, sociology, psychology, and 
mythical elements into an “endlessly ramifying fable” that ranks with the 
work of Sophocles, Shakespeare, and Dostoievsky. 


80. Mercanton, Jacques. “The Hours of James Joyce, Part I,” trans. 
Lloyd C. Parks, pp. 700-730. During the closing years of his life, Joyce 
was almost entirely preoccupied with work on Finnegans Wake, about 
which he was usually eager to talk. 

— W. J. Stuckey 


KERYGMA, II:3, Spring 1962. 


81. [Editorial], pp. 3-4. Like Dryden, T. S. Eliot is now experiencing a 
steady reaction against both his criticism and his poetry. The Waste Land 
remains a critical problem; its poetical success is still debatable. It effected 
in poetry a general return to sophistication and meaningful language, 
which position has since been deserted, in reaction, for clearer and more 
| formal verse. The revolt against Eliot is directed against Christianity and 
. Western culture, for the enemies of tradition and religion have united 

with those who are protesting against academicism and over-intellectuality 
in literature. ` 


82. Little, Anne. “Under the Shadow of this Red Rock,” pp. 5-9. The 
theme of the Grail can be traced throughout The Waste Land under the 
controlling symbol of the Red Rock, which stands for spiritual and cul- 
tural salvation. From the direct mention of the Grail in the first part 
the reference moves to the indirect symbols of the violet hour (apathy) 
and the passion fire (antipathy). In the fourth part the fire is quenched, 
and in the final section the protagonist in the midst of decay and death 
finds salvation and life in “the Red Rock, the Holy Grail — the life-in- 
death principle which is the fundamental paradox of Christianity.” 


83. Dickson, Marcia. “Philomela as the Poet,” pp. 10-13. At surface 
level, “Philomela is the one redeeming woman in The Waste Land; and 
she is the contrast which shows the depth of the wasteland woman’s 
descent.” Symbolically, her violation represents the supplanting of agaps 
by eros in the wasteland. Analogously, she is the poet, who must strive 


to communicate the truth he knows as best he can. 
— A. G. Newell 
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LIBRARY, 5th series XV:4, December 1960. 


84, Batho, G. R. “The Library of the ‘Wizard’ Earl: Henry Percy, 
Ninth Earl of Northumberland (1564-1632),” pp. 246-261. North- 
umberland, who “has long been recognized as outstanding among the 
English virtuosi of the early seventeenth century,” must also be included 
(contrary to the opinions of some) among “the select body of men who 
had more than the few score volumes . . . customary for an English 
private collection of this time.” Of the approximately 2,000 volumes in 
his library (he was mainly interested in science, war, and architecture), 
826 printed works can at present be proved to have been a part of the col- 
lection (537 of them inspected, the identification being made on the basis 
of Northumberland’s book-stamp, his classification number, inscriptions, 
and annotations). 


85. Price, George R. “The Authorship and the Bibliography of The 
Revenger's Tragedy,” pp. 262-277. An examination of the Ms (a fair 
copy with many unsatisfactory stage directions), of the use of numbers 
for speech headings, of punctuation (rather light pointing), and of 
spelling (unusual preterites and contractions) all support the authorship 
of Thomas Middleton (and contrast in each case with the practice of 
Cyril Tourneur). The only 17th-century edition (made up of two states, 
dated 1607 and 1608 — not two issues) shows two (or perhaps three) 
varieties of watermark, illustrates the work of two or three compositors 
(whose shares can be only partly distinguished), and contains 29 stop-press 
corrections (nine of hich are here listed). 


86. Kaufman, Paul. “A Bookseller's Record of Eighteenth-Century Book 
Clubs,” pp. 278-287. Four folio ledgers (covering 1769-1818) of the 
bookseller Timothy Stevens of Cirencester, now in the Gloucester Public 
Library, are “indispensable sources for initiating a history and description 
of an important cultural movement,” the growth of book clubs in 18th- 
century England. These records show that the three clubs he dealt with 
were mainly interested in “contemporary political conditions . . . fol- 
lowed by travel and . . . ecclesiastical tracts,” that they rarely duplicated 
in their selections, and that they leaned heavily toward pamphlets. 


87. Emslie, Macdonald. ‘Two of Pepys’s “Very Lewd Songs’ in Print,” 
pp. 291-293. Two songs (“I prithee sweet heart” and ‘Full forty times 
over”) mentioned in Pepys’s Diary for 1661 and 1667 (with only oral 
sources indicated) may be found in print in Wit and Drollery (1656, 
1661), a book Pepys did not possess. 


, 5th series XVI:1, March 1961. 


88. Ray, Gordon N. “H. G. Wells’s Contributions to the Saturday 
Review,” pp. 29-36. Wells’s long series of scientific middle articles and 
fiction reviews in the Saturday Review constitute his most important 
periodical connection between 1894 and 1898. On the basis of papers 
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at the University of Illinois, it is now possible to identify “with reasonable 
certainty” 111 of these contributions (here listed). 


89. Lawrence, Robert G. “A Bibliographical Study of Middleton and 
Rowley’s The Changeling,” pp. 37-43. The printing of the play for 
Humphrey Moseley in 1653 was done by Thomas Newcomb (who can 
be identified by a type-ornament) ; investigation of the text as he printed 
it shows that only one skeleton and probably only one compositor were 
used and that there were few typographical errors (37 uncorrected acci- 
dentals, 35 corrected ones, and two revisions of phraseology). It may 
be concluded that “the text of The Changeling did not suffer seriously 


_ at the hands of its first printer.” 





90. Czerwinski, Roman. “Robert Landor and Guy's Porridge Pot,” pp. 
44-48, A re-examination of the evidence for Landor’s authorship of this 
anonymous satiric poem (1808), as presented by R. H. Super (Library, 
V:1 [1950-51], 57), suggests (though not conclusively) that “there is 
good reason to doubt” whether Landor did write it. The internal evi- 
dence (a comparison of the Pot with Landor’s published comments about 
Dr. Parr) seems less ambiguous than the external (references in letters, 
presence of copies in the Landor family, and the like). 


91. Steele, Oliver L. “Early Impressions of Ellen Glasgow's The Miller 
of Old Church, 1911,” pp. 50-52. Evidence of damaged plate in con- 
junction with an examination of exceptionally black and thick letters 


| suggests that the plates for the John Murray printing were cast from molds 


of the corrected Doubleday plates (since the corrections, of soft metal, 
would continue to spread, while the new plates, of one consistency of 
metal, would not spread). 


92. Juel-Jensen, Bent. “An Oxford Variant of Drayton’s Polyolbion,” 
pp. 63-64. A copy of Polyolbion (the third issue of Part I bound with 
Part II), which has recently come to light, contains a decorative “‘half- 
title’ (with the words “The Faerie Land”), probably printed by John 
Lichfield between 1628 and 1633. This example of “post-publication 
printing in a book of the S.T.C. period done by a printer who had 
nothing to do with the original book must be very uncommon.” 


, 5th series XVI:2, June 1961. 


93. Barker, J. R. “John McCreery: A Radical Printer, 1768-1832," pp. 
81-103. Though little is known of McCreery’s life, a survey of the 125 
works he is known to have printed, as well as an examination of his poem 
The Press, shows that his concept of printing was “highly idealized” and 
that his work, if sometimes ‘deficient in charm and variety,” was of a 
consistently high standard, which places him among the most distinguished 
printers of an age known for fine typography. 
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94. Todd, William B. “A Bibliographical Account of The Annual Reg- 
ister, 1758-1825,” pp. 104-120. A listing of editions, imprints, and 
publication dates (here given) enables one to follow the complicated 
publishing history of the Register during these years, in which four pub- 
lishers issued 250 different editions. As the Dodsley editions (1759-93) 
fell behind, they were falsely dated; the Rivington continuation (1795- 
1826) soon fell farther behind, so that eventually there were three con- 
current series as an attempt to catch up; the Otridge (1795-1814) and 
Baldwin (1815-26) editions (covering 1791-1825) were rival publica- 
tions, which absorbed the Rivington series in 1825. 


95. Crum, Margaret. “Notes on the Physical Characteristics of Some 
Manuscripts of the Poems of Donne and of Henry King,” pp. 121-132. 
Scrutiny of the three Ms books of King’s poetry shows that they are 
based on a single source (but reflect successive states of revision in that 
source); it also suggests that this hypothetical original copy was not in 
book form, since the order of the poems varies in the later Mss. The 
relatively uncomplicated case of King may offer help in dealing with 
the complex situation involved in Donne Mss: the characteristics of the 
Group I Mss (here described) “suggest the possibility’ of an original 
set of loose sheets similar to King’s. 


96. Davison, P. H. “The Annotations to Copies of Thomas Milles’s 
Books in the British Museum and Bodleian Libraries,” pp. 133-139. Of 
Milles’s 12 books (1604-27), seven exist with his own annotations and 
five of these also have printed emendations pasted in. That these pro- 
cedures are “unusual, possibly even unique,” can be illustrated by a 
description of the six successive states of a single passage in An Out-Port- 
Customers Account (1612?). 


97. Rhodes, D. E. “The Authorship of The Life and Death of William 
Lawd, 1645,” pp. 140-141. This work (by “E.W.’’) cannot possibly be 
by Edmund Waller, as is usually thought; a more likely author is Hezekiah 
(Ezekias) Woodward (1590-1675), “the only E.W. in the whole of 
Alumni Oxonienses who meets all the necessary requirements.” , 


98. Krueger, Robert. “Manuscript Evidence for Dates of Two Short- 
Title Catalogue Books: George Wilkins’s Three Miseries of Barbary and 
the Third Edition of Elizabeth Grymeston’s Miscelanea,” pp. 141-142. 
The Fitzjames commonplace-book (1607-09) in the Bodleian confirms 
previously suggested dates for these books: 1606 for the Wilkins and 
before 1609 for the Grymeston. 


99. Goodbody, Olive C., and M. Pollard. “The First Edition of William 
Penn's Great Case of Liberty of Conscience, 1670,” pp. 146-149. Penn's 
Irish journal offers information about the writing of the Great Case but 
nothing conclusive about its printing; certain identifiable ornamental 
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initials, however, point to Iosiah Windsor of Dublin as the printer. 
Neither of the two later editions (not recognized in Wing) bears any 
printer’s name. 


, 5th series XVI:3, September 1961. 


100. Bowers, Fredson. “A Bibliographical History of the Fletcher- 
Betterton Play, The Prophetess, 1690,” pp. 169-175. The first edition 
of the work exists in two issues, which can be differentiated by variant 
readings in sheets B, C, and D (reset after a decision to enlarge the 
edition); the first issue, further, is made up of four states (created by 
alterations connected with the insertion of an epilogue). The second 
edition involves a resetting of sheets D-I and of certain other pages. Evi- 
dence of running-titles shows that the printing of the second edition 
“followed hard” on the supplementary printing of B-D. 


101. Goldstein, Leba M. “An Account of the Faustus Ballad,” pp. 
176-189. The English Faust ballad (beginning “The Judgment of 
God . . .”) is traditionally identified as the one listed in the Stationers’ 
Register in 1674/5; but it can actually be traced back to 1658 with cer- 
tainty, and probably to 1636, or even 1624. Of the ten extant copies, 
seven are in black letter and three in roman; their chronological order (the 
roman are latest) can be established through examination of the wood- 
cuts, the texts, and (with less certainty) the imprints. 


102. Salmon, Vivian. “An Ambitious Printing Project of the Early 
Seventeenth Century,” pp. 190-196. Papers and letters of Joseph Webbe, 
concerned with his method for teaching Latin by clauses (which resulted 
in four books, 1627-29), are significant for their detailed discussion of 
printing costs, their hints about the size of the reading public, and their 
suggestion of the A eran vk of financing publication by selling shares in 
a company formed specifically to print his works. 


103. Pineas, Rainer. “The Authorship of The Resurreccion of the 
Masse,” pp. 210-213. Christina Garrett’s belief that John Bale is the 
author of this 1554 work (Library, 4th series XXI:2 [1940-41], 143- 
159) can be further supported by parallels in work known to be by Bale: 
references to church history, violent descriptions of clerical immortality, 
ridicule of transubstantiation, and particular devices of rhetoric and 
diction. 


104, Brooks, Roger L. “An Unrecorded American Edition of the Selected 
Poems of Matthew Arnold,” pp. 213-214. The existence of an 1878 
Harper edition (a ten-cent paper edition in the “Franklin Square Library” 
seties), which has never been listed in an Arnold bibliography, clears up 
the formerly enigmatic reference in his financial accounts recording a 
payment from Harpers. 
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, Sth series XVI:4, December 1961. 


105. Moran, James. “William Blades,” pp. 251-266. A survey of the 
works of Blades (1824-90), particularly his Life and Typography of 
William Caxton (1861, 1863), shows that he made errors because certain 
information was not then available and because he lacked historical knowl- 
edge, but it also verifies the great importance of his work, “a landmark 
in bibliography” which “did much to put the study on a scientific basis.” 


106. Barber, Giles. “Galignani’s and the Publication of English Books 
in France from 1800 to 1852,” pp. 267-286. In the 1820's the Paris 
firm of Parsons and Galignani issued collected editions of English poets 
and novelists (particularly Coleridge, Shelley, Keats, Wordsworth, Moore, 
Scott), which were characterized by compact format, low price, and textual 
accuracy; in the 1830’s and 1840’s the firm's main activity was the 
immediate republication of successful English works. After the 1852 
Copyright Convention, the firm concentrated on its Paris Guide and its 
popular journal The Messenger. (A list of English periodicals published 
in Paris is appended.) 


107. Foxon, D. F., and W. B. Todd. “Thomas J. Wise and the Pre- 
Restoration Drama: A Supplement,” pp. 287-293. Further investigations 
in the Wrenn and Aitken collections at the University of Texas furnish 
supplementary information (about Wise’s thefts from the British Mu- 
seum) to be added to 29 of the entries in Foxon’s 1959 book. 


108. Veevers, Erica. “Albions Triumph: A Further Corrected State of 
the Text,” pp. 294-299. A collation of 12 copies of this masque 
(1631/2) corrects an inference drawn by E. K. Chambers in his 1912 
edition but does not “materially alter Chambers’s text.” The third state 
(occurring in four copies) represents the corrected version of the text, 
with the major vatiants (here listed) falling in the prose rather than the 
verse passages. 


109. Watson, A. G. “Two Unrecorded Items of 1603,” pp. 299-302. 
Present as fly-leaves in Ms Harley 514 (a late 16th-century Paracelsus) 
are two copies of each of two previously unrecorded ballads, printed by 
Simon Stafford in 1603: “The Seven Soveraigne Medicines’ and “A 
Godly Exhortation.” 


, Sth series XVII:1, March 1962. . 


110. Middleton, Bernard C. “The Bookbinders Case Unfolded,” pp. 
66-76. A broadside with this title (issued before March 1695), which 
Samuel Pepys had bound in his copy of Volume II of Moxon’s Mechanick 
Exercises, is “the earliest detailed description of bookbinding in England.” 
Comments on the text of the broadside are made. 


aon! 
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111. Ker, N. R. “The Virgin and Child Binder, LVL, and William 
Horman,” pp. 77-85. The work of a 15th-century binder who used a 
virgin-and-child stamp “would not be worth writing about, if it were 
not that four of his seven known bindings appear to have been done for 
William Horman,” the author of Vulgaria (1519). Examination of 
Horman’s library (of which 22 books are here described), besides show- 
ing that he made indexes for most of his books, suggests that his pre- 
1500 acquisitions, if they needed binding, were bound by the “Virgin and 
Child” binder, and his post-1500 ones by the “LVL” binder. 

— G. Thomas Tanselle 


LONDON MAGAZINE, II:7 New Series, October 1962. 


112. Fried, Michale. ‘The Achievement of Robert Lowell,” pp. 54-64. 
Both Lowell's strengths and failings as an artist are rooted in a Puritan 
imagination. Even his semi-mystical Catholicism rarely informs but 
serves chiefly to set in motion his impassioned Puritan rhetoric. In fact, 
when his Catholic belief ceased to manifest itself in his poetry, the Puritan 
thetoric became impossible. It is this personal crisis of belief which un- 
derlies the stylistic innovations of Life Studies. 

— Robert Yackshaw 


MEDIAEVAL STUDIES, XXII, 1961. 


113. Dunn, E. Catherine. “Lyrical Form and the Prophetic Principle in 
the Towneley Plays,” pp. 80-90. The course of lyricism of medieval 
drama, which is most clearly illustrated by the Prophet plays, begins with 
the liturgical chorus, passes to a single expositor, and then breaks up into 
various discrete roles. Marius Septet is fundamentally correct in seeing the 
Processus prophetarum as the mother of the Old Testament plays. In the 
Towneley prophet play there is lyrical expansion of the Sermo contra 
Judaeos and the sung Latin plays, expressing joyful expectation. But this 
lyricism is borrowed by the Towneley plays about Old Testament patri- 
archs, who were not primarily prophets, in the form of the planctus of 
old men wearied in the vigil for the Messiah. 


114. Fowler, David C. “The Date of the Cornish Ordinalia,” pp. 91- 
125. The Cornish Ordinalia, comprising three plays — Origo Mundi, 
Passio Christi, Resurrexio Domini — axe neglected despite their literary 
worth and their value to students of staging. The Ms is probably from the 
first half of the 15th century. The late 14th-century poem Pascon agan 
Arluth borrows from the Passio. A detailed examination of place names 
and of Middle English phrases and one song in English (with special 
attention to the treatment of final -e) points toward a dating of the 
composition in the third quarter of the 14th century. 


115. Hill, D. M. “The Structure of Sir Orfeo,” pp. 136-153. The three 
sections of the romance are the introduction (1-56), the major assay 
(56-476) involving the testing of Orfeo, Heurodis, and heterosexual love, 
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and the minor assay (477-604) concerning the testing of the steward 
and male (epic) love. A complex of standard conventions in previous 
romances creates atmosphere, provides forewarnings and recollections, and 
informs the romance in general and in detail. Sir Orfeo “by assaying 
explores the nature and Pao of human attributes and qualities [and} 
an atmosphere of inevitability.” An important structural feature is the 
use of parallelism and contrast. Orfeo must be understood as combatting 
madness in exile, according to conventional signs and the sources and 
analogues of the fable, and as responsible in part for his situation. 


116. Kee, Kenneth. “Two Chaucerian Gardens,” pp. 154-162. The 12th- 
century Latin poem De Phyllide et Flora seems “to represent a fusion of 
the classical tradition of the Jocus amoenus and its association with the 
god of love with the conception of the terrestrial paradise . . . a new topos 
. which we may call the paradis d'amour.” In addition, Matthew of 
Vendome’s model example of the descriptio loci in the popular Ars 
Versificatoria provided a standard garden description. Chaucer found 
this topos in the Roman de la Rose and in his French contemporaries and 
medieval Latin predecessors. The description of the garden in The Mer- 
chant’s Tale utilizes the terrestrial paradise, the Fall in Eden, and, by 
mention of Priapus, a love garden of shameless lust. The garden depiction 
in The Franklin’s Tale suggests the terrestrial paradise and the Fall, but 
also threatens the paradis d’amour and courtly love. The lifting of this 
threat can be taken as reinforcement of the theory that The Franklin's 

Tale gives Chaucer's final opinion on the proper marriage relationship. 
— L. A. Cummings 


NEUEREN SPRACHEN, No. 8, August 1962. 


117. Kaiser, Rudolf. “E. M. Forster: Gedankliche Analyse seines 
Romans Howards End im Rahmen des Gesamtwerkes,” pp. 341-363. The 
subject of Forster's four novels from Where Angels Fear to Tread to 
Howards End is the conflict between “outer” and “inner life.” In the 
first three novels no reconciliation is possible between the two. In 
Howards End a solution is found by “connecting” them, Margaret acting 
as mediator between her husband (who stands for outer life) and her 
sister (who stands for inner life). Howards End, inherited from her 
husband’s first wife, is the symbol of the balance established. (In 
German) 


118. Pica, Gisela. “O. Henry,” pp. 374-379. O. Henry is exclusively 
interested in the poorer classes. The pattern behind most of his stories 
is that somebody is getting into an emergency from which he is relieved 
by a good friend. The surprise at the end often takes up a detail men- 
tioned at the beginning where it did not seem to be of any importance. (In 
German) 


119. Fox, Robert C. “The Character of Moloc in Paradise Lost,” pp. 
389-395. The contrast between the bold and rash Moloc and the timid 
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and slothful Belial can be explained by ‘the Aristotelian concept of 
courage or fortitude. “Moloc sins against this virtue by the excess of 
rashness or foolhardiness.” His motivating force is his desire for revenge, 
the essence of the vice traditionally termed wrath. St. Thomas Aquinas’s 
analysis of this vice throws additional light on the character of Moloc. 
Further details Milton may have found in Dante’s Inferno. 


120. Happel, Nikolaus. “William Faulkner's A Rose for Emily,” pp. 
396-404, The narrator is engaged in the action of the story by creating 
genuine pity for Emily which he did not have while she was living. He 
defends her because her fate was determined by forces beyond her control. 
The tragedy of Emily is based on a contrast between two ways of life 
which pervades the whole story. (In German) 


, No. 10, October 1962. 


121. Oppel, Horst. “Charles Dickens: Oxr Mutual Friend,” pp. 437- 
454, In Our Mutual Friend the moral code of his time is recognized by 
Dickens as dated and inadequate. He now creates people who are willing 
to live their own lives in defiance of “the Voice of Society.” Man is 
not shown as being condemned to live in isolation, but in his connection 
with the world around and above him. The Thames — as a major symbol 
of the novel — represents the higher forces, giving and taking life and 
wealth, bringing people together, allowing them to do each other good 
and wrong. A major achievement of his later career, the novel is a docu- 
ment of the end of an epoch. Particularly the too obtrusive use of too 
many symbols indicates that it has become difficult for the author to 
transform the accidental of the events into a meaningful action on the 
basis of a unified new conception of man and the world. (In German) 


122. Combecher, Hans. “Von der spitklassizistischen zur romantischen 
Ode. Zwei Interpretationen als Beitrag zur Geschichte der englischen 
Ode,” pp. 469-480. In comparison to the “Ode on the Spring” by 
Thomas Gray, Wordsworth is more consistent in addressing his object 
and in his reaction toward it in “To the Cuckoo.” The mood does not 
turn up in the course of the poem as it does in Gray's ode but exists right 
at the beginning and is sustained until the end. While Gray is content 
with the description of his emotion, Wordsworth asks for its reasons. 
For Gray there is a pe mood; for Wordsworth it leads to a new 
insight into the world. (In German) 2 

— Franz H. Link 


NEW MEXICO QUARTERLY, XXXI:4, Winter 1961-62. 


123. Forman, Henry James. “On a Letter from Mary Austin,” pp. 339- 
344. A long letter from Mary Austin to Forman gives some insights into 
her “mystique of writing.” It shows that “method was her constant 
preoccupation,” stresses the importance of the unconscious and of 
“experiencing a story before you write it,” and suggests dancing as a stim- 
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ulus to literary creation (“the most original thing contained in her 
letter”). Though The Land of Little Rain is a masterpiece, her novel 
A Woman of Genius does not furnish a good illustration of her artistic 
theories. 

— G. Thomas Tanselle 


NEW YORK "FOLKLORE QUARTERLY, XVIII:2, Summer 1962. 


124. Woodward, Robert H. “Mohawk Valley Folk Life During the 
Civil War,” pp. 107-118. Harold Frederic’s In the Sixties, which Stephen 
Crane called “a most notable achievement,” provides valuable insights 
into the way in which the Civil War reached up from the South to 
„reshape the lives of the small farmers and villagers of upstate New York. 
These two novelettes and three short stories, set in Frederic’s fictional 
Dearborn County in the Mohawk Valley, along with other Frederic tales 
like “The Copperhead” and Seth’s Brothers Wife show the folk life 
realistically through apt descriptions of farm activities. 


125. Resseguie, Harry E. “The Folklore of A. T. Stewart,” pp. 125-141, 
Considerable folklore has grown up around Alexander Turney Stewart, 
the great 19th-century New York millionaire-merchant; anecdotes of his 
life and superstitions provide arresting material for a biographer. 

— Lionel D. Wyld 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY FICTION, XVII:2, September 1962. 


126. Dike, Donald A. “The Tempest of Axel Heyst,” pp. 95-113. In 
Conrad’s Victory, Axel Heyst’s attempts to remain an “independent spec- 
tator” of life fail as he is “repeatedly involved in human situations.” 
Nevertheless, the idea of “possible innocence” behind Heyst’s endeavors 
is “indispensable to mankind,” for without this standard “ ‘experience’ 
would have no meaning.” 


127. Brick, Allan. “Paradise and Consciousness in Hardy’s Tess,” pp. 
115-134. Hardy uses “the imagery of Biblical Paradise” to depict the 
' relationships of Tess and Alec Stoke-d’Uberville and Tess and Angel 
Clare, as he focuses on “man’s fate under the first covenant in Paradise 
as compared with that under the new covenant of Christ.” Hardy’s lovers 
feel their Garden of Eden is “subjective and evanescent.” 


128. Hough, Robert L. “Crane and Goethe: A Forgotten Relationship,” 
pp. 135-148. Goethe’s Theory of Colors influenced Stephen Crane's 
metaphorical and psychological use of color and his technique of "light 
and contrast.” Goethe’s influence on Crane preceded that of the impres- 
sionist painters. Nevertheless, othér critics have erroneously attributed too 
much importance to the latter. 


129, Labor, Earle. “Jack London’s Symbolic Wilderness: Four Versions,” 
pp. 149-161. London's fiction contains four “separate versions of the 
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symbolic wilderness,” “The White Silence” is the quiet arctic wilderness 
with a god indifferent to human activities; therein man becomes morally 
better because he needs courage and integrity to survive. London’s 
“Inferno” is Melanesia, “hot, putrid,” with the devil as a god who 
corrupts men. Polynesia is “an Elysium despoiled by the inevitable white 
man.” “The Valley of the Moon,” the American West, is a benevolent 
wilderness which its purified inhabitants nurture and protect, except in 
The Little Lady of the Big House, where fecund nature contrasts bitterly 
with barren man. 


130. Hedges, Elaine R. “César Birotteau and The Rise of Silas Lapham: 
A Study in Parallels,” pp. 163-174, W. D. Howells’s The Rise of Silas 
Lapham parallels Balzac’s César Birotteau in many aspects of plot, char- 
acters, scenes, and details. Howells rejected Balzac’s “brooding deter- 
minism” and his romantic emotionalism and exaggerated characterizations. 
Nevertheless, although endeavoring to adhere to the normal and typical, 
Howells’s moral allegory of Lapham's redemption is more fundamentally 
romantic than the romanticism of Birotteau. 


131. Rubenstein, Elliot L. “A Forgotten Tale by George Eliot,” pp. 
175-183. Latimer, the hero of George Eliot’s story ‘The Lifted Veil” 
(1859), has many similarities to the heroines of Eliot’s novels, Cursed by 
the frustration of his poetic talent, “Latimer is the epitome of the acutely 
sensitive man trapped in his own suffering.” 


132. Fox, Robert C. “Elizabeth Bennet: Prejudice or Vanity?” pp. 185- 
187. The fundamental opposition in Pride and Prejudice is not between 
Darcy's pride and Elizabeth Bennet’s prejudice against him, but between 
Darcy’s pride and Elizabeth’s vanity — her concern about Darcy's opinion 
of herself and her family. These “faults are transformed into virtues, 
ironically, by the absorption of a share of the opposite quality.” 


133. Bell, Vereen M. “Wuthering Heights and the Unforgivable Sin,” 
pp. 188-191. The “unforgivable sin” in Wuthering Heights, as presaged 
by Lockwood's first dream, is “the absence of forgiveness.” This results 
in vengeance, which “disrupts the moral and social order of Wuthering 
Heights.” 


134. Roberts, James L. “Legend and Symbol in Hardy’s “The Three 
Strangers,” pp. 191-194. “Rather than being a story about cosmic irony, 
‘The Three Strangers’ illustrates by the use of legend and {Christian} 
symbol that the endeavors of certain human beings have an innate 
importance... .” 

— Lynn Z. Bloom 


NOTES AND QUERIES, IX:10, October 1962. 


135. Williams, Franklin B., Jr. “The Literary Patronesses of Renaissance 
England,” pp. 364-366. Facts taken from the present writer's Index of 
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Dedications in British Books before 1641 (Bibliographical Society, 1962) 
show a more widespread patronage among women “than might be sus- 
pected,” with 773 dedications to women individually or as members of 
a group. Patronage apparently “was contingent on economic means and 
social position.” That over three-quarters of the patronesses appear in just 
a single book suggests “an almost fortuitous element.” 


136. Waldron, R. A. “Sir Gawain and the Green Knight 1046-51,” pp. 
366-367. Crucial in this passage, the word dede may mean “act com- 
mitted” rather than “act in view’; thus a subtle humor emerges when 
Sir Bertilak asks Gawain concerning his mission, implying that he may be 
an outlaw, and Gawain replies —to the man he has beheaded — that a 
terrible deed (i.e, the beheading itself) has indeed been responsible for 
his solitary wintertime journey. 


137. Whitbread, L. “The Place-Name Swainston,” pp. 367-369. This 
name, shown in records as going back to the early 13th century, seems 
to be derived from Swegnes tun, i.e., “Swegen’s farm or enclosure,” the 
reference perhaps being to the Viking leader Sweyn “Forkbeard,” who 
established a base on the Isle of Wight (where Swainston is located). 
Detailed archeological investigation is needed to prove or disprove this 
hypothesis. Another theory is that Swainston was named for one of the 
King's bodyguards, a Dane, who was given a manor. Until Swainston is 
found in pre-13th-century records, however, one may consider the name 
“a post-Conquest formation,” and the Swein involved merely someone 
having a local repute. 


138. Manzalaoui, M. A. “ ‘Derring-Do,’” pp. 369-370, Spenser did not 
misconstrue this phrase in Lydgate, as OED says he did; rather, as 
Henry Bergen suggests in his edition of the Troy Book, both Spenser and 
E. K. “give the phrase the meaning which it had to Lydgate.” Any mis- 
understanding took place earlier, when Lydgate followed Chaucer. In 
three quotations from the Troy Book, the meaning “daring to act” or 
“daring to fight” seems correct; in the fourth, the phrase is unclear unless 
interpreted as a set phrase having the meaning Bergen gives to it —i.e., 
that Spenser is thought first to have given it: “courageous action.” 


139. Sylvester, R. S. “Thomas More and ‘The Further I Go, the More 
Behind, ” pp. 370-371. More’s mention in two works of a “balade” 
containing this line shows further his interest in music and his close 
contact with popular culture. 


140, Mason, Julian. “A Footnote to O.E.D. Sedge, sb.*,” p. 371. A list 
of errata at the end of George Sandys’s A Relation Of A Journey Begun 
Anno Dom. 1610, source for OED’s two citations for this word, shows 
that sedge was a misprint for segges, cognate to Italian seggia. The ap- 
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parently unique occurrence of the word in this work, plus the closeness 
of its form to the Italian, suggest that it should not have been included in 
OED at all. 


141. Crundell, H. W. “A Note on Nicholas Breton,” p. 371. The phrase 
“turne the Kittling [kitten] in the pan,” in Breton’s “Pasquil’s Mistresse,” 
is apparently a reference to an obscure proverb. “To turn the cat in the 
pan” meant, according to OED, “ ‘to reverse the order of things so 
dextrously as to make them appear the very opposite of what they really 
are? ” 


142. Jackson, MacD. P. “Affirmative Particles in Henry VIII,” pp. 372- 
374. The distribution of “ay,” “yes,” and “yea” in this play — particu- 
larly the frequency of yes (which Shakespeare tended not to use or to use 
only in special circumstances) reinforces the theory of multiple author- 
ship, with Fletcher as his collaborator, 


143, Starnes, D. T. “Biblical Names in John Minsheu’s Guide into 
Tongues (1627),” pp. 374-376. In his etymologies of Biblical names, 
Minsheu closely followed Robert F. Herrey’s concordance of 1578, which 
was keyed to the Geneva Bible. 


144. Ellrodt, R. “William Drummond's Cypresse Grove and the Som- 
nium Scipionis,’ pp. 376-377. Although the phrasing of Drummond’s 
remarks on “the narrow bounds of human fame” in Cypresse Grove 
echoes that of Purchas his Pilgrimage, Drummond was actually going back 
to Cicero’s Somnium Scipionis for his dramatic framework and argu- 
ments beyond those in Purchas. 


145. Baldwin, R. G. “Dubious Claims for the Anatomy in The Purple 
Island,” pp. 377-378. Erroneous statements by Phineas Fletcher con- 
cerning the veins linking stomach and liver, the function of the kidneys, 
the structure of the brain, the circulation of the blood, etc., weaken the 
assertion of A. B. Langdale (in Phineas Fletcher: Man of Letters, Science 
and Divinity, 1937) about Fletcher’s extensive and forward-looking 
knowledge of human anatomy. 


146, Gaither, Mary. “Pierre Costar on Milton,” p. 378. The allusion to 
Milton allegedly made by this contemporary of his which Professor J. M. 
French could not find, has been found. It “occurs in Costar’s ‘Mémoire 
des gens de lettres célèbres des pays étrangers, published (II, 346-61) in 
Pierre Desmoulet’s Mémoires de littérature et d'histoire (Paris, 1726). 
(The passage is reproduced in the original French.) 


147, Ware, Malcolm. “An Early Reference to the Sublime: Sir Thomas 
Herbert’s Travels,’ pp. 378-379. Although not treating the topic of 
the sublime in detail, Herbert antedates both John Dennis and Edmund 
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Burke in associating it (in various editions of his Travels from 1634) 
with the terror produced by the sight of high mountains “and great 
bodies of water.” 


148. Howarth, R. G. “Notes on Vaughan,” pp. 379-380 (concluded). 
Hutchinson (in Henry Vaughan: A Life and Interpretation) erts in 
saying that Vaughan’s formation of plurals of words ending in f or fe by 
adding s (e.g., lifes, leafs), his “matching of voiced and unvoiced s and 
sh,” and his “rhyming of stressed with unstressed syllables” are Welsh 
traits. Vaughan’s poetry shows but slight evidence of distinctively Welsh 
characteristics. 


149, Vaughan, J. E. “The eee of Dr. Williams's Library MSS. 
61.1 (Baxter MSS.),” pp. 380-381. Bibliographical, internal, and external 
evidence suggests that the Life of Thomas Hall, the 17th-century Puritan 
divine, contained in this Ms is actually Hall’s long-lost autobiography. 


150. Forrest, James E. “Dryden, Hobbes, Thomas Goodwin and the 
Nimble Spaniel,” pp. 381-382. For its origin, the figure of the spaniel 
ranging “ ‘through the field of memory till it springs the quarry it 
hunted after,’”” which Dryden used in his letter to Howard on Annus 
Mirabilis, goes beyond Hobbes’s use in the Leviathan to the Puritan 
writer Thomas Goodwin. Thus, materialist though he is, in asserting the 
need for the free imagination to be curbed, Hobbes is actually applying 
(and passing on to Dryden) “one of the critical postulates of Puritanism.” 


151. Forker, Charles R. “Romeo and Juliet and the ‘Cydnus’ Speech in 
Dryden’s All for Love,” pp. 382-383. Dryden's description of Cleopatra, 
“She lay, and leant her cheek upon her hand” (AH for Love, TU, 169) 
echoes a line in RJ (Il. ii. 23). Bizarre as it may seem, in depicting 
Cleopatra Dryden actually emphasized the traits of “tenderness, fidelity, 
[and] sweetness — traits of Juliet.” Another parallel with RJ involves 
i role of accident or chance, seen in Sarapion’s valedictory over the dead 
overs. 


152. Golden, Samuel A. “A Numismatic View of Dryden’s The Medal,” 
pp- 383-384. Generally exact enough, Dryden’s detailed description of the 
Shaftesbury medal errs in at least two particulars: it was of silver, not 
gold (or so surviving copies are) and is of a weight consistent with a 
silver piece of that size (not “base within” and “counterfeit and light,” 
as Dryden charged). Artistically undistinguished, the medal would 
per have been forgotten had Dryden’s poem not given it a lasting 
ame. 


153. Maxwell, J. C. “Dryden’s Epilogue to Oedipus, Il. 5-6,” pp. 384- 
385. Dryden's reference to a weight “which Corneille’s Shoulders did re- 
fuse” (line 6) “echoes Horace Ars Poetica, 38-40.” 
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154, Wilson, John Harold. “The Duke’s Theatre in March, 1680,” pp. 
385-386. Internal and external evidence makes it unlikely or impossible 
that King Charles saw certain plays on the dates given in the Lord 
Chamberlain’s list — specifically Otway’s Souldier’s Fortune and Dryden's 
Spanish Friar. If we emend what seems to be a scribal error in the list, 
we get the dates March 1 and 8, 1680/1 for the presentation, respectively, 
of these plays before the King. Having avoided the public theaters 
throughout 1680, Charles seems to have “ordered six plays by the 
Duke’s Company to be performed at Court” between February 11 and 
March 6, 1680/1. The four other plays assigned by Allardyce Nicoll to 
March, 1680, and advertised in the Term Catalogues the following May 
were probably produced between January and April — Lewis Maidwell’s 
The Loving Enemies in January, Crowne’s The Misery of Civil War in 
February, Otway’s The Orphan late in February, and Whitaker's The 
Conspiracy at the end of March. i 


155. Boddy, Margaret. “Contemporary Allusions in Lauderdale’s 
Aeneid,” pp. 386-388. The suspicion that several passages in Book VI 
of the Aeneid (translated in 1689 by Richard Maitland, Fourth Earl of 
Lauderdale) were meant to suggest current events (e.g.; the usurpation of 
the throne in 1688, the trial of Vincent Stafford, and the testimony 
thereat of Titus Oates, an exposed liar) is confirmed by a dedicatory letter 
to Mary d’Este prefacing the translation in Ms. Therein, Lauderdale 
admits the topicality of these and other passages in Book VI. Dryden’s 
use of some of Lauderdale’s lines little changed shows the tolerance of 
the administration in 1697. The “better book” that Lauderdale says in 
his letter he would have preferred to carry was probably a Catholic 
devotional work, as he declared himself a Catholic in the middle 1680's; 
he and Dryden may have drawn closer together as a result of their sharing 
the same religious faith. 


156. Dixon, P. “Narcissus Luttrell’s Private Diary,” pp. 388-392. 
Despite the routine quality of most of the entries which caused Lord 
Ponsonby in his English Diaries (1923) to describe it as “meagre and 
quite without interest,” this diary, kept November 1, 1722-January 10, 
1725, “has value as an account of the social life of a leisured gentleman 
of independent means.” (Transcription of the diary for November 1722 
is made.) (To be continued) 


157. Grabo, Norman S. “The Profligate and the Puritan,” pp. 392-393. 
A corrupted version of “Upon Nothing,” by John Wilmot, Earl of 
Rochester, found its way into the commonplace book of John Saffin 
(1632-1710), “a prominent New England judge.” Saffin may not have 
known the author or cared who he was, being attracted solely by the wit 
in the lines. Errors in the text as Saffin had it suggest that he wrote from 


oral transmission. 
— John S. Phillipson 
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158. Hunter, Jack W. “Some Research Problems in a Study of The 
Corsican Brothers,” pp. 6-22, The “Corsican trap,” which allowed an — 
actor to rise slowly through the floor while progressing across the stage, | 
was especially designed for Dion Boucicault’s English version of the | 
French dramatization of the Dumas père novel, The Corsican Brothers. | 


The mechanics of the device can be partially reconstructed. 


159. Jackson, Allan S., and John C. Morrow. “Aqua Scenes at Sadler's | 


Wells Theatre,” pp. 22-47. A large tank, using water from the New | 
River, was installed at Sadler’s Wells Theatre during the winter of | 


1803-1804. The spectacular aqua-dramas were augmented by another 
possibility in 1822, when the theater was remodeled to add horse specta- 
cles. Thirty-six aqua-dramas, 27 by Charles Dibdin, Jr., were performed 
between 1804 and 1824. (A list of these is appended.) 

— Saralyn Daly 


PAPERS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA, 
LVI:3, Third Quarter 1962. 


160. Meriwether, James B. “Notes on the Textual History of The 





Sound and the Fury,” pp. 285-316. The 1929 original edition of the — 


book, though it contained some printer’s errors, is much more reliable | 
than the 1931 English edition or the 1946 Modern Library edition (which 
unfortunately printed the Viking Appendix as a foreword). Faulkner's | 
own concern for typographical appearance and his conscious craftsmanship 
can be inferred from documents relating to original galley proof (which 
did not use italics in the Benjy section) and from his introduction to a 
projected (but never published) fine edition of the book in 1933. The 
Coindreau French translation, done with Faulkner's assistance, can be 
- helpful in studying textual nuances; and a new edition, based on a full 


collation of the surviving Ms and carbon typescript with the first edition, ` 


is essential for the kind of close reading which the novel demands. (Lists 
of errors in the three editions are included.) 


161. Shawcross, John T. “Establishment of a Text of Milton’s Poems 
Through a Study of Lycidas,” pp. 317-331. Editors in the past have been 
“all too prone to hold the early editions as sacrosanct,” with the result 
that “no entirely acceptable text of Lycidas has ever been published.” A _ 
study of spelling, capitalization, and punctuation shows that the 1638 | 
text differs at many points from the Trinity Ms, that the 1645 edition | 
was based on 1638, and that the 1673 was printed from 1645 copy. A 
full collation of Ms and printed versions is needed to establish a text 
that reflects Milton’s own practice rather than that of an early edition. > 
i} 
162. Magaw, Barbara Louise. ‘The Work of John Shirley, an Early Hack 
Writer,” pp. 332-345. On the basis of “a patterned overlapping of | 
sen eos Sere ee ry | 


| 
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dates and publishers” and of “methods of composition,” it is now pos- 
sible to add six titles to the 14 previously considered to be Shirley's work. 
Such a study gives an insight into the practices of hack writers in the 
1680's (the “critical decade,” when hacks were just beginning to find 
audiences large enough to support them) and indirectly into “the taste... 
of the man in the street.” (A chart listing publication facts for the 
Shirley canon is appended.) 


163. Randall, David A. ““Dukedom Large Enough’: II. Hemingway, 
Churchill, and the Printed Word,” pp. 346-353. Some paperback reprints 
of the 1940's, which claim to have “not one word changed or omitted,” 
have actually been seriously altered — such a situation exists in Heming- 
way’s The Sun Also Rises (where all references to Jews were changed). 
Other anecdotes about Hemingway involve his practice of destroying Mss 
after they had been typed and Scribner’s policy of producing limited 
advance issues (one such “advance,” for Across the River, was printed 
after the rest of the edition). Related incidents concern the code letters 


in Churchill’s A_Roving Commission and the unreliability of Burke and 
Howe's American Authors and Books. 


164, Slepian, Barry. “When Swift First Employed George Faulkner,” 
pp. 354-356. Although Faulkner printed Swift's Fraud Detected in 1725, 
he was not actually employed by Swift until between October 1729 and 
May 1730, after the death of Mrs. Harding, the widow of Swift's former 
printer. 


165. Eby, Cecil D., Jr. “Bryant’s “The Prairies’: Notes on Date and 
Text,” pp. 356-357. Though Parke Godwin, Bryant's first editor, dated 
the poem June 1832, a published letter shows that it was not finished 
until November 1833; the original periodical publication of the poem 
contains an extra line which Bryant later deleted, since the idea of the 
‘prairies as a Biblical Garden free of man’s sin conflicted with the con- 
clusion of the poem. 


166. Tanselle, G. Thomas. “Additional Reviews of Sherwood Ander 
son's Work,” pp. 358-365. Examination of clippings in the Newberry 
Anderson Collection adds 322 reviews (here listed) to the 209 in 
Sheehy and Lohf’s Anderson bibliography. 


167. Finkelpearl, Philip J. “Henry Walley of the Stationers’ Company 
and John Marston,” pp. 366-368. It has not been previously noticed 
that the Henry Walley mentioned in Marston’s will is the man who was 
also prominent in the Stationers’ Company (and the publisher of T'roi.); 
this friendship between men of two social classes “tends to soften the 
haughty, autocratic impression we have of Marston’s personality” and 
serves as “a unique example of a personal tie between an Elizabethan 


stationer and a dramatist.’ 
— G., Thomas Tanselle 
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[POETRY, XCIX:5, February 1962, was misprinted as XCIV:5 in AES, 
May 1962.] 


POETRY, C:1, April 1962. 


168. Mills, Ralph J., Jr. ‘“Roethke’s Garden,” pp. 54-59. Roethke’s 
I Am! Says the Lamb, though different from his earlier works in the 
quantity of “nonsense verse,” nevertheless develops Roethke’s “rhythmic 
compulsions, word-play, and desire to render an imaginative universe in 
terms of its own sensual logic? The “pursuit of being,” which is im- 
portant in the earlier works, Tinata I Am! Says the Lamb. 


, C:2, May 1962. 


169. Tomlinson, Charles. “Poets and Mushrooms,” pp. 104-120. Medi- 
ocre poets in Britain are as abundant as mushrooms. Much recent British 
poetry, such as the latest work of Donald Davie and Thom Gunn at- 
tempts the use of American subjects. Poets like Norman Mac Caig, Ted 
Hughes, and Peter Redgrove are progressing from the “clogged, adjec- 
tival verse” of Dylan Thomas. The literary event of 1961 is Austin 
Clarke’s Late Poems,’ which combines “the satiric, the erotic, and the 
autobiographical.” “There are no great [poets] writing in England just 
now.” 


170. Davie, Donald. “England as Poetic Subject,” pp. 121-123. English 
poets lack subjects because they confine themselves to contemporary 
England and because the civic responsibility of the “‘poet-as-citizen” 
conflicts with his artistic responsibility. 


, C23, June 1962. 


171. Levertov, Denise. “H. D.: An Appreciation,” pp. 182-186, 
Though H. D.’s early poetry was beautiful, it does not compare with 
the magnificence of her mature work such as the trilogy, Sagesse, and’ 
Helen in Egypt. 


172. Jacobsen, Josephine. “H. D. in Greece and Egypt,” pp. 187-190. 
Helen in Egypt includes much beautiful poetry, but it “remains primarily 
a sorting-out of poetry and analysis, to the detriment of both.” 


, C:5, August 1962. 


173. Sandeen, Ernest. “Dame Ocupacyon and the Muse,” pp. 305-309. 
Robert Graves’s poetry, because “vigorously subjected to the discipline 
of traditional standards,” seems less individual than that of Yeats, Eliot, 
and Frost. The rigid craftsman’s conscience seems to have inhibited 
much of Graves’s work, yet in the latest poems his “verbal accuracy and 
economy” enhance the intensity of emotion. 
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174. Creeley, Robert. “The Fascinating Bore,” pp. 324-328, In reading 
Swinburne one cannot disregard his sexual complexity. Without it, Swin- 
burne’s works would be “a thin exercise of technical virtuosity.” 


C26, September 1962. 


175. Fitts, Dudley.’ “A Paradigm of Responsibility,” pp. 387-390. 
Horace Gregorys Medusa in Gramercy Park reminds us, after a long 
silence, of the poet’s excellence: “The wit, the tragic gallantry, the... 
sensibility, the earthiness, the nightmare vistas of emptiness.’ At his 
worst too elaborate, at his best greyly forceful, Gregory is still an 
excellent poet. 

— Hugh Pendexter MI 


POETRY AND DRAMA MAGAZINE, XII:2, May 1961. 


176. Stephens, Peter John. “Striking A Blow for Wales’ (rev.-art.), 
pp. 25-27. Anthony Conran’s Formal Poems are actually very informal, 
“despite the strict rhyme forms employed.” They are also timely, in the 
sense that “they are concerned with immediacy.” Conran is in the line 
of “invokers” that “did not end with Dylan Thomas.” In contrast to 
Thomas, however, he knows that “the self of him and the self of Wales 
is not something to flee from, but to cultivate.” 

— John Patton 


RESEARCH STUDIES (Washington State U.), XXX:3, September 
1962. 


177. Avery, Emmett L. “Vachel Lindsay's ‘Poem-Games’ in Spokane,” 
pp. 109-114. While living at Spokane, Lindsay “developed an unusual 
gift for playing ‘poem-games,’ in which he induced others, by dance and 
pantomime, to join him in acting out the mood or theme of the verse he 
recited.” Working under well-defined principles (e.g., that poetry does 
not need to be set to music), he created several forms of poem-games, 
some of which included dancing and acting. These games were an 
extension of Lindsay's life-long interest in bringing poetry out of the 
sphere of esoteric art, and making it a vehicle of expression for young 
and old, an attempt “to create a visualization of the verse itself.” 

— Richard Lettis 


SHENANDOAH, XIII:3, Spring 1962. 


178. Hoffman, Frederick J. “The Voices of Sherwood Anderson,” pp. 
5-19. As “an advisor to his contemporaries” Anderson shared with them 
a concern with style and a sense of the American experience. He presented 
“the American zsolé.” As a “theorist of the imagination” he brought 
insight and gave value to human loneliness, introducing the condition 
through the experience of self-discovery, an event “usually accompanied 
. . . by a realization of inhibiting circumstances.” As “ ‘historian’ of the 
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period of transition and change,” he gave the figure of the “isolé,” victim 
of a civilization he cannot understand, cause and reason for his condition. 
Though he lacked intellectual force, Anderson invested his characters with 
“a strength of sympathy and a rapport”; he was best when he spoke in 
the voice of his own characters. 


179. Rideout, Walter B. “The Simplicity of Winesburg, Ohio,” pp. 
20-31. Anderson's simplicity is complicated. He uses realism as a 
means rather than end —to depreciate the value of surface appearances, 
to affirm that any surface has its depth, and to help set the tone of the 
tales. His methods of giving unity involve the use of repeated elements: 
the crisis scene in all but five stories is set at evening; the word “hand” 
is used recurrently to imply the possibility of interpersonal communica- 
tion; George Willard’s development is traced (1) through the conflict 
of the practical world and dreams, (2) through his growing desire to 
be a writer and his increasing awareness of what that vocation means, 
and (3) through the inward journey from innocence to experience. 


180. Feibleman, James K. “Memories of Sherwood Anderson,” pp. 
32-45. Anderson knew how to tell a story, surrounding the most trivial 
event with “an atmosphere of great mystery.” Values impressed him 
more than facts. An “uneducated writer” made self-conscious by New 
York intellectuals, he began to parody his own writing; he was made 
to think his work released the world sexually. Yet he had “a feeling 
for the values to be apprehended in the actual world,” whose beauties 
he evoked simply. To the simplest surrounding he could give a kind of 
cosmic significance. 


181. Lawry, Jon S. “Love and Betrayal in Sherwood Anderson’s’ ‘I 
Want to Know Why, ” pp. 46-54. The boy’s problem is raised when 
he extends his love, non-appetitive though expressed in sexual terms, 
from “the homebound, unexciting morality of the town and of the boy’s 
father” to the racetrack. Jerry’s betrayal of his love for the boy and the 
horse — to answer the question of the title— was done “in an excite- 
ment originating in devotion to Sunstreak and the boy.” Another answer 
suggests that this is not just one betrayal but that the boy has seen “a 
rigid patern of betrayal which he in time will helplessly enter.” 


182. Williams, Cratis D. “Kit Brandon, a Reappraisal,” pp. 55-61. 
“One of the few genuinely significant interpretations in fiction of the 
Southern mountaineers,” Kit Brandon is “Anderson’s final triumph: in 
the proletarian novel.” 


, XII:4, Summer 1962. 


183. Grebanier, Bernard. “Lady Macbeth of London,” pp. 29-36. Lady 
Macbeth is not a “savage tigress,” as traditionally assumed, but one of 
the most feminine characters Shakespeare drew. Love for her husband, 
not personal ambition, motivated her to tread out her own human kind- | 
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ness and urge Macbeth to murder. That her motivation is selfless makes 
her self-destruction the more moving. 
— Lewis B. Horne 


SPECTATOR, No. 7000, August 24, 1962. 


184. Maclnnes, Colin. “Tempted into Virtue” (rev.-art., Dickens and 
Crime, Philip Collins), pp. 277-278. Collins's study of Dickens’s articles 
and letters reveals how prodigious was Dickens’s knowledge of prisons 
and criminals. But while his artistic imagination ("which seems to me, 
in the art of the English novel, quite unequalled”) ranged both deep 
and wide, his social imagination was limited. 


, No. 7001, August 31, 1962. 


185. Conquest, Robert. ‘Saturnine Daylight” (rev.-art., Collected Poems, 
Roy Fuller), p. 307. The “professional” critics have scarcely looked at 
Roy Fuller's poetry. American neglect of it is odd when one considers 
that Fuller succeeds in doing what Wallace Stevens tried to do, and what 
Pound pretended to do: “seeing the human condition in a vast social 
and historical perspective.” 


, No. 7004, September 21, 1962. 


186. MacLiammoir, Michael. “Merlin in the Market-Place’ (rev.-art., 
Explorations, W. B. Yeats. Selected by Mrs. W. B. Yeats), pp. 403-404. 
This collection proves anew that Yeats is at his best when commenting 
upon matters that stir his passions; when he is most filled with love or 
rage he speaks in his own voice, which is that of a lover, not of a scholar. 
These essays reveal how fundamental in his nature was his preoccupation 
with the supernatural and with the destiny of Ireland. 


, No. 7005, September 28, 1962. 


187. Bryden, Ronald. “Graham Greene, Alas” (rev.-art., The Power and 
the Glory, The Heart of the Matter, The End of the Affair, The Quiet 
American, Our Man in Havana, Graham Greene. The Penguin Series), 
pp. 441-442. The English admit Greene to be the finest novelist writing 
in English, but are hesitant to do so because he belongs to the world 
and makes the English feel provincial. Uninterested in the things the 
English like novelists to be interested in — “class, youth, wealth, power, 
England today” — Greene’s concern is with continents} the species, souls. 
In this he follows the master whose example has served him instead of 
a definition of the novel: Conrad. 

— Robert Yackshaw 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1500-1900, 11:2, 

Spring 1962. 
188. Pineas, Rainer. “The English Morality Play as a Weapon of 
Religious Controversy,” pp. 157-180. Though morality plays became in- 
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creasingly secularized in the 16th century, religious morality plays con- 
tinued to be written in the second half. As post-Reformation plays, they, 
however, were distinctly biased toward Protestantism and were highly 
polemical. Moreover, they made good use of controversial techniques and 
established conventions of their pre-Reformation prototypes. As in pre- 
Reformation plays they taught the way of salvation but now by faith in 
Scripture and by condemnation of Catholicism. The main burden of the 
message, as in the prototype, lay in the dialogue. Mainly the Virtues 
taught the positive Christian tenets; the Vice, an adherent of Catholicism, 
taught the truth negatively by exposing his evil nature directly and also 
indirectly and inadvertently through slips of the tongue, malapropism, 
self-condemnatory lament, parody, and obscene impiety. 


189. Waith, Eugene M. “The Staging of Bartholomew Fair,” pp. 181- 
195. Primarily from internal evidence, a manner in which Bartholomew 
Fair might have been staged, along with many important physical charac- 
teristics of the properties, can be inferred. If the manner is the correct 
one, the play “is one of the clearest examples of the survival in the 
Elizabethan public theatre of the essentially medieval tradition of stag- 
ing.” In addition, the play, partly because it combines convention with 
realistic imitation, “illustrates certain assumptions about theatrical reality 
which underlie Elizabethan stagecraft” — that illusion need not be com- 
plete: the audience is always kept aware of the stage and its contrivances. 


190. Halio, Jay L. “ ‘No Clock in the Forest’: Time in As You Like It,” 
pp. 197-207. Throughout A.Y.L. Shakespeare contrasts the timelessness 
in the Forest of Arden with the time consciousness of the court and city. 
Shakespeare shows neither attitude toward time as satisfactory. To forget 
time, as Orlando, the agent of regeneration, does, is to forget one’s func- 
tion and tempt lack of consummation. To be too engrossed with time is 
to degenerate. Primarily through Rosalind Shakespeare effects a balanc- 
ing of the two attitudes. 


191. Anderson, Donald K., Jr. “The Heart and the Banquet: Imagery 
in Ford’s ’Tis Pity and The Broken Heart,” pp. 209-217. Ford uses the 
heart and the banquet in ’Tis Pity She’s a Whore and The Broken Heart 
as bases of sustained, dynamic, and often ironic imagery progressing from 
figurative to literal and underlining the theme of each play. Moreover, 
the similarity in the imagery of the two plays suggests a close relationship 
between them. 


192. Hoeniger, F. D. “Irony and Romance in Cymbeline,” pp. 219-228. 
Defense of Cym. in terms of dramatic romance does not adequately an- 
swer Dr. Johnson’s adverse criticism of the play, especially if the play's 
peculiar irony is not considered — irony which significantly affects char- 
acterization, tone, structure, and vision, and which continues nearly to the 
end of the play where “mockery yields to vision, the world of appearance 
to the world of reality and joy, and irony dissolves in romance... .” 
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193. Cannon, Charles K. “The Relations of the Additions of The 
Spanish Tragedy to the Original Play,” pp. 229-239. Though the Addi- 
tions of The Spanish Tragedy, as Kyd wrote it, interrupt the action, the 
first four, at least, when seen as contributing to the theme do seem well 
integrated .with their contexts in the 1602 edition of the play. They 
should be- read much like Choral Odes in Greek tragedy, giving larger 
significance to the plot. In the original play the Additions illumine and 
enrich the meaning of the parts to which they relate. In one sense of the 
word allegory they are allegorical with theological implications. And as 
such they show that it is futile but not disastrous that man cannot 
establish perfect justice on earth. 


194, Muir, Kenneth. “Recent Studies in Elizabethan and Jacobean 
Drama,” pp. 241-254, Critical analysis of recent works on Elizabethan and 
Jacobean drama, mainly on Shakespeare’s plays, is here presented. 

— M. F. Orth 


TENNESSEE STUDIES IN LITERATURE; VI, 1961. 


195. Spivey, Herman E. “Bryant Cautions and Counsels Lincoln,” pp. 
1-13. The Bryant-Lincoln correspondance supplements our knowledge of 
both men and prompts at least a small reinterpretation of Bryant’s place 
in national affairs. Further, it corrects a few dates and texts, gives us 
political and economic insigkts into Bryant. Finally it illustrates an 
eminent liberal of public rather than private conscience. 


196, Griffin, Robert J. “Nctes on Structural Devices ‘in Whitman’s 
Poetry,” pp. 15-24. Frequent re-use of the most prevalent techniques of 
Whitman's composition (long sentences to indicate continuity of matter[s} 
at hand, almost hypnotic repetition of key words or phrases, reliance on 
grammatical series to point the scope and diversity of the aspects of 
whatever is being considered, cmission of traditional punctuation, shift in 
syntactical pattern to enforce a shift in conceptual direction, subtle man- 
ipulation of verb tenses, and significant parenthesis) suggests that their 
use in a given poem is not just a happy accident. 


197. Mooney, Stephen. “The Education of Henry Adams (Poet),” pp. 
25-32. In old age Adams seemed to recognize that over the years he had 
been seeking the poetic instinct. In some measure he succeeded in re- 
covering it, but only after years of: intellectual struggle and personal 
frustration. Even then his emotion was tempered by intellect. His best 
poems were microcosms of the philosophical world of his major prose 
writings. 


198. Shuman, R. Baird. “Mary Murfree’s Battle,” pp. 33-37. A hitherto 
unpublished letter (1884) by Mary Noailles Murfree is presented to add 
perspective to her trials in the publication of Where the Battle Was 
Fought. 
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199. Stockton, Eric W. “The Deadliest Sin in The Pardones’s Tale,” pp. 
47-59. Pride is the true theme of the tale; the three revelers are guilty 
chiefly of superbia (pride in its most Satanic form). Blasphemously they 
wish to usurp the role of Christ, and this crime far outweighs their many 
other sins. They presume, albeit unwittingly, to supplant Christ in His 
role of killing Death. The Pardoner’s sermon, somewhat divided from 
the medieval prescription, through inability, reveals that the Pardoner 
suffers from pride and does not recognize the full enormity of it in his 
revelers — or in himself. 


200. Spencer, Benjamin T. “The Stasis of Henry IV, Part Il,” pp. 61-69. 
The whole play is almost a pause, a stasis, in the Lancastrian comedy. 
Much of its political meaning and dramatic integrity lies in the fact that 
almost nothing happens in the play. The greatest tension is in the open- 
ing scenes, where Rumour is the real protagonist controlling the action 
and Henry IV, the nominal protagonist, is living out his last days as a 
helpless victim of Nemesis. Main characters are introduced gradually or 
retreat frequently into the background so that they never mass as well- 
defined and articulate antagonists. 


201. Stroup, Thomas B. “Parallel Entrances and Exits in Paradise Lost,” 
Pp. 71-75. Noticing how Milton knits up the many necessary entrances 
and exits in Paradise Lost may sharpen awareness of his craftmanship. 
Comparing Satan’s watching of the first appearance of Adam and Eve 
(IV, 321-22) with the last two lines of the poem illustrates the delicacy 
with which Milton indicates the essential differences between the two 
appearances. Examination shows that thus Milton links up the two scenes 
fully. And Milton links other entrances and exits as deliberately — if 
more unobtrusively. Examples include appearance and exit of Satan and 
his leaders (I, 50-83 and X, 504-16, 564-67) and the goings and comings 
of Satan by himself. Moreover, there are pointed contrasts between Satan’s 
Jast appearance and Adam and Eve’s going. These knit up the parts of 
the poem and heighten its irony. 


202. Boyce, Benjamin. “The Effect of the Restoration on Prose Fiction,” 
pp. 77-83. The climate of the Restoration was responsible for the popu- 
larity of the heroic mode and grandiose French romances. Royal patrons 
to Barbara Villiers and Louise Keroualle permitted the degree of shock 
in political and key-romances; the French nouvelle was held longer from 
developing into the respectable English novel. If the interregnum had 
continued Clarissa might have been written sooner; Bunyan would have 
continued to write, not in prison and perhaps not so powerfully. 


203. Hoy, Cyrus. “The Effect of the Restoration on Drama,” pp. 85-91. 
Restoration drama was a final working out of tendencies in English drama 


existing at least a half century before 1660. Today the fact that fare of | 


the English stage has not changed much suggests the effect of the Restor- 
ation on drama has been permanent. Like the Jacobean and Caroline per- 
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iods, the Restoration was incapable of tragic feeling, and all the dramatist 
could do was to approximate tragedy — to accommodate it to existing con- 
ditions and attitudes, generally by means of the tragicomic mode. To 
darn tragedy the dramatist resorted to the trickery of complicated 
plotting, heightened language to conceal lack of heightened feeling, 
exploitation of sentiment, and stage machinery — a pastiche with a sad 
air of contrivance. 


204, Congleton, James E. “The Effect of the Restoration on Poetry,” 
pp. 93-101. The poetic turmoil preceding and during the interregnum 
was in the Restoration period altered to the second generation cavaliers’ 
(Dorset, Sedley, Rochester) lighthearted verse recording the elegant life 
of Whitehall, to the bitterness of Butler's Hadibras (though Butler is 
not a norm of his age). Paradise Lost was an immediate effect of the 
Restoration historically, but not a typical poem. Two currents flowed in 
Restoration poetry —- one spreads itself out in the sunshine (best seen in 
Dryden) and the other continued the past, appearing on the surface at 
Jong intervals only. Dryden continued the form and style of the past 
that would flourish best in his time. His use of Virgil, earlier English 
writers, and French verse echc his soutces. 


205. Hutchens, Eleanor N. “Gray’s Cat and Pope’s Belinda,” pp. 103- 
108. Gray's “Ode on the Dezth of a Favorite Cat” is based, consciously 
or unconsciously, on the example of “The Rape of the Lock.” The treat- 
ment of Selima’s misfortunes closely parallels the treatment of Belinda’s in 
setting, plot development, characterization, and interpretation. 


206. McCutcheon, Roger P. “Samuel Johnson: 1709-1959,” pp. 109- 
117, Today Johnson the author is of more significance than Johnson the 
talker or Johnson the philosopher. We are indebted to the 20th century 
(especially after 1928) for this shift. 


207. Harrison, Thomas P. “Browning’s Childe Roland and Words- 
worth,” pp. 119-123. Wordsworth’s path leading off the highway, the 
miserable plain, the ass, the river with its corpse, the effort to escape into 
the past, and the rocks watching the luckless traveler in Peter Bell are 
repeated in Browning's Childe Roland. Yet Childe Roland reflects pur- 


poses alien to Peter Bell. 
— William E. Morris 


THRESHOLD, V:1, Spring-Summer 1961. 

208. McHugh, Roger. “The Poetry of Tagore,” pp. 16-24. Our knowl- 
edge of Tagore’s poems is obtained Only from his own translations from 
his native Bengali into English, oyer, which he had a consciously limited — 
RL Th wake successfully published in 1913 with the aid of W. 
B. Yeats, their novelty gaining for Tagore the Nobel Prize in the same 


year. Yeats’s assistance of Tagore in his English, however, did not prevent 
the latter from lapsing into “‘Governess English.” 
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209. McFadden, Roy. “Reflections on Megarrity,” pp. 25-34. The 
north of Ireland in the 1940’s had a group of writers who seemed capable 
of shaping a local contemporary literature, but like their fellow regional- 
ists in Scotland and Wales their efforts have come to naught. They 
failed in their efforts because they knew nothing about themselves, be- 
cause they did not grow up inside a literary tradition, and because they 
had been deprived of a cultural inheritance. Not one of the now defunct 
literary and poetry magazines of the 40’s, such as the Lagan and the 
Rann, made explicitly clear what was meant by “Ulster writing.” With 
the demise of the Rann in 1953, it became evident that there would 
be no Ulster literary movement. 


210. Hewitt, John. “The Cobbler’s Song: A Consideration of the Work 
of Patrick Kavanagh,” pp. 42-51. Patrick Kavanagh had gained for him- 
self the intense devotion of the more literary-conscious of his younger 
fellow countrymen. The essential and worthwhile qualities of this poet 
are best found in his two collected works; A So#~for Sale and Tarry 
Flynn. His most recent volume of verse, Come Dance with Kitty Stobling 
(1960), however, shows technical looseness: few passages succeed with- 
out stylistic or other flaw. He prefers “the adjectiveless bang of nouns,” 
but these when unusual tend to be somewhat obscure. It is possible that 
in his state of acceptance he did not wish to reform his successfully appro- 
priate earlier mode lest he appear pretentious in submitting to reason 
rather than guidance. 


, V:2, Autumn-Winter 1961-62. 


211. Thody, Philip, “Lady Chatterley’s Lover: A Pyrrhic Victory,” pp. 
36-39. The chief significance of the trial of Penguin Books for publish- 
ing Lady Chatterleys Lover stems from the fact that it is the first con- 
tested case in which the defence of “the public good” was presented under 
the 1959 Obscene Publications Act. At the best, the trial, although a 
tactical victory in the battle for freedom of expression, represents a 
timorous effort to free realistic literature from the need to present a 
moral lesson. Two significant points were not openly presented for the 
judgment of a British jury: (1) No matter how much we may disagree 
with the ideas in a work of art, we must let them “be openly expressed 
if they are sincerely held”; (2) Even if we do consider that these ideas are 
likely to deprave and corrupt the readers of a book, we must still not stop 
its publication if it has high literary worth. 


212. Ireland, Denis. “Fog in the Irish Sea: Some Afterthoughts on 
Anglo-Irish Literature,” pp. 59-74. Through sheer negation the brilliant 
Anglo-Irish literary tradition that lasted from Swift through Sheridan, 
Shaw, and Wilde to Denis Johnston began to decline even before World 
War II. History shows that Johnston’s The Moon in the Yellow River- 
(1921) marks the end of the Protestant-Irish image of Ireland as pro- 
jected for a British public. The great assets of this tradition were gatety, 
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superb wit, clarity, irreverence, ruthlessness, and an “appalling realism” 
that both repelled and fascinated the English. Yet the Irish world that 
these Anglo-Irish writers presented made them unreliable guides to their 
native land. In their emphasis on “bog-land lethargy” and on the dream- 
tidden and comic Irishman living in a land of delightful confusion, they 
failed-to reveal the strength of the reviving Gaelic historical tide running 
deeply below the surface. 


213. Hewitt, John. “Poems and Verses from Ireland” (rev.-art., Murphy’s 
The Last Galway Hooker and Clarke’s Later Poems), pp. 75-81. Richard 
Murphy's 37 three-lined stanzas are well shaped in a rough, assonantal 
terza rima which tells of the merits, structure, repairs, and the crew of 
the last Galway hooker, after over 40 years of sailing. Austin Clarke, who 
is considered by his peers in Ireland as “the Resident master,” but who is 
now only beginning to achieve international prestige, is not an easy poet 
to comprehend for readers outside Ireland. This fact can be traced to 
his subtle vowel play, his devotion to the rigorous technique of ancient 
Irish bardic poetry, and his frequent allusion to a wide and erudite 
variety of Irish cultural and historical topics. 


214. Hewitt, John. “Three Americans” (rev.-art., Demy's The Wings of 
Myrabi, Duryee’s Words Alone are Certain Good, and Roseliep’s The 
Linen Bands), pp. 81-84. Kyril Demy, a contributor to the strange 
international anthology, Prismatic Voices, writes “long trickles of rather 
filleted free verse” dealing chiefly with the esoteric and the mystical. 
Mary Duryee’s volume is a sincere and affectionately modest compliment 
to and a gloss on Yeats’s poems and thus is an “oddly affecting journal 
.of a woman's late love-affair with a poet’s posthumous image.” The 
poems of Fr. Raymond Roseliep show both a teacher's tact and a priest's 
charity. He is one of the few modern poets who have “contrived to 


bring the whole man into expression in well wrought words.” 
—- Michael J. O'Neill 


TRACE, No. 46, Summer 1962. 


215. Gallo, Louis. “Weird: A Quixote’s Quarrel (Quixotic) with 
Existentialism,” pp. 165-169. For the existentialist, the end of existence 
is an awareness of the world’s weirdness. The unrelenting insistence upon 
a subjective apprehension of the weird distinguishes the existentialist from 
others, and the sensation of the weird becomes an end in itself, the only 
subject worthy of attention. 


216. May, James Boyer. “Towards Print (In Search of an Adequate 
Language),” pp. 170-174. Speculation about the relationships between 
semantics and society leads to an awareness that “al? communication is 
predicated upon a corresponding and near-equal receptivity.” With the 
recognition that communication is not only verbal, theories of communi- 
cation are expanding to include approaches through areas ordinarily de- 
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fined as extra-literary — mathematics, the physical sciences, philosophy, 
psychology, audio- and “‘visio-arts.” 


217. Wagner, Geoffrey. “Blockbuster Publishing,” pp. 189-195. Ameri- 
can publishing has become a big business using the techniques and meth- 
ods of Big Business. As a result, the relationship of publisher and 
author has deteriorated. The merger of publishing houses has increased 
the pressures for large materialistic returns, and emphasis has been shifted 
from the author and his potential growth to the sales success of the 
individual and isolated work, from aesthetic conception to the sales 
value of subject matter. 


218. Humboldt, Charles. ‘The Voice Persisted until Death: An Ap- 
preciation,” pp. 196, 217-222. The recent death of Kenneth Fearing 
ended the career of an unrelentingly honest writer of social protest. Un- 
like Eliot's rejection of the potentialities of the common man, Fearing’s 
contribution to the literature of the 30’s was distinctly human. The same 
concerns are also present in his seven novels, which are usually dismissed 
as entertainments and thrillers, without recognition of the fact “that the 
thriller, like science fiction, had become a refuge for forbidden thoughts 
as well as the progressive writer’s one open corridor to a mass audience.” 


219. Bradley, Sam. “Reciprocity vs. Suicide: Interview with William 
Stafford,” pp. 223-226. Stafford describes his themes as the daily lives, 
feelings, and impressions of mankind, the people to whom his poems are 
addressed as conversations. The poet’s job is important, for “one of the 
worst effects of the cold war” is that a kind of paralysis results when 
ae attention is distracted from a proper awareness of himself and his. 
world. 


220. Burden, Jean. “An Experiment in Creativity,” pp. 227-234. The 
teaching of poetry which begins with forms may produce rigid and 
stultifying results. A key to releasing creativity may instead be found 
in an attempt to answer these problems: (1) “how to reach one’s own 
unconscious”; (2) “what to do with the raw material . . . brought to 
light”; and (3) how to establish a sense that poetry 7s life rather than 
an isolated art form. 

— Donna Gerstenberger 


TWENTIETH CENTURY, CLXIX:1009, March 1961. 


221. Lucas, Barbara. “Apropos of ‘England, my England,’” pp. 288- 
293. Despite the assertions of such critics as Harvey Moore, the title 
story of D. H. Lawrence’s England, my England is drawn largely from 
imagination, and the “original of Egbert” is not Percy Lucas, the author's 
father. 


222. Toynbee, Philip. “The Month,” pp. 294-300. A re-reading of 
books of my youth: T'he Charterhouse of Parma thin, The Possessed heavy 
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in texture, L’Education Sentimentale a dull piece of fine writing, The 
Remembrance of Things Past trivial after the first two volumes, The 
Steppe “wallowing in the pathetic fallacy,” and Hamlet “in no way 
diminished.” Literary francophilia has been supplanted by the arts and 
customs of America; American poets over the last 15 or 20 years have 
Pea a body of work superior to that of England over the same 
period. 


, CLXX:1010, July 1961. 


223. Amis, Kingsley. “My Kind of Comedy,” pp. 46-50. Lucky Jim, 
not so much about the social element as about modern society, was better 
understood in America than in England. Comic writing should not slip 
into fantasy, and the comic writer should show that it is not just fools 
who are funny. Amis’s chief target is bores. 


224. Powell, Anthony. “Taken from Life,” pp. 50-53. Most of the great 
novelists have been humorous writers. People are afraid of laughter, 
especially when it is mixed with horror and is unrelieved by a touch of 
sentimentality. 


225. Fraser, G. S. “Action-Painting in Poetry,” pp. 149-158. In poetry, 
content lives only as form, and all poets are “engaged,” since even the 
most abstract language suggests some content. Poetry dodges the “‘false- 
primitive” attitude of the Left and the ‘‘false-sophisticated”’ extreme of the 
Right. The best of modern poems move not toward the formal schematic- 
ism of abstract painting but toward action-painting, immersed in all of 
life; two recent volumes that illustrate the latter quality and are good 
though “straggly and diffuse” are Peter Porter's Once Bitten, Twice 
Bitten and David Holbrook’s Imaginings. 


, CLXX:1011, Autumn 1961. 


226. Spark, Muriel. “My Conversion,” pp. 58-63. Miss Spark, British 
novelist, writes of her conversion to Catholicism. 


227. Isherwood, Christopher. “Discovering Vedanta,” pp. 64-71. Isher- 
wood, English writer, describes his conversion in California to Vedanta. 


228. Williams, Raymond. “New English Drama,” pp. 169-180. The 
last 70 years in England have seen a split theater: a majority theater 
served by orthodox 18th-century forms, and a minority drama served by 
“free” or “independent” theaters. But two new influences are making 
themselves felt and resulting in a revived English drama: “the reopening 
of the English theatre to the full range of European practice,” and a new 
content, not of ideas but of feeling. The life that emerges in England’s 
new drama is of people disorganized and drifting. What looked like a 
return to naturalism is not, thanks to varied devices and new moods. 

— Julian Mates 
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ZEITSCHRIFT FUR ANGLISTIK UND AMERIKANISTIK, 
X:1, Spring 1962. 


229. Wicht, Wolfgang. “Sowjetische Beiträge zur Shakespearekritik 
1945-1958,” pp. 5-32. Russian Shakespeare research work dates back 
to the 18th century and has been continued and intensified up to the 
present day. Since 1917, the poet’s relation to the social conditions and 
changes of his time has been the central problem for Soviet researchers. 
Shakespeare was the poet of the progressive representatives of English 
nobility and bourgeoisie, who turned away from medieval ideas. Indi- 
vidual dramas as well as the problems of style and popularity are investi- 
gated in accordance with this conception. Literary criticism is closely con- 
nected with practical stage production. [Bibliography.} (In German) 


230. Mitchell, John B. “The Ragged-Trousered Philanthropists — Corn- 
er-Stone of a Proletarian Literary Culture and of Socialist Realism in 
English Literature,” pp. 33-55. This novel by Robert Tressell (Noonan), 
written 1906-1910, is the first important working-class novel in English 
literature, though it is “far from mature socialist realism.” Tressell failed 
“to rise completely free of the . . . weaknesses of the British socialist 
movement of his day, which determines the artistic shortcomings.” 


231. Munby, Lionel M. “William Morris’ Romances and the Society of 
the Future,” pp. 56-70. Though “educated in the Tory, Anglican at- 
mosphere of Oxford of the 1850s,” Morris became a Socialist in his 
later years, trying to “peer into the Communist future.” The impossibility 
of a naturalistic description of this future compelled him to “invent 
imaginary settings.” Society is Morris’s real subject; in “the struggle 
for Socialism” he sees “the culmination of all man’s endeavor through 
the ages.” 

— Hans-Reinhard Fischer 
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We announce with regret the resignation of Mr. Walter Staton. as 
indexer. His work has been invaluable to us and, we feel certain, to 
all readers of AES, so that we wish here to express our appreciation 
for his assistance. Mr. Staton will prepare the 1962 annual index, but 
as of this issue the indexes will, be compiled by the AES editors at 
the University of Colorado. 
i The Editors 


The January issue appears late because the Boulder Editors have 
had to learn to manipulate the excellent indexing system established 
by Walter Staton. We trust subscribers will accept our apology for the 
delay. 

The February issue and the 1962 Annual Index are both at the 
press. 
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AMERICAN SPEECH, XXXVII:3, October 1962. 


232. Moe, Albert F? “ ‘Gyrene’ — A Lexicographical Stumbling Block,” 
pp. 176-188. The etymology of gyrene in most standard sources is incor- 
rect. The term did not originate in the United States Army, and its 
original connotations were not derogatory. It appeared in print as early 
as 1894 in The Lucky Bag in a list of words “in daily use” at Annapolis. 
The term may have derived from gerine, used by British sailors in refer- 
ence to the Royal Marines, but its etymology is still uncertain. 

; — R. F. Bauerle 


ANGLO-SOVIET JOURNAL, XXIII:2, Summer 1962. 


233. Levidova, I. “A ‘Four-Decker’ in Stagnant Waters,” pp. 39-41. In 
his Alexandria Quartet, Lawrence Durrell shows himself to be skilled in 
plotting and able to describe vividly without wasting words. The “deep 
flaw in his spiritual world,” however, results in sensuality and characters 
of little human interest. l 

— Robert L. Wright 


CENTENNIAL REVIEW, VI:2, Spring 1962. 


234. Gross, Harvey. “Aschenbach and Kurtz: The Cost of Civilization,” 
pp. 131-143. Conrad’s Heart of Darkness and Mann’s Death in Venice 
portray culture heroes who break under the strain of man’s “impossible 
alternatives: man cannot live at peace in his culture; he dies without it.” 
Their stories are allegories of culture, recalling Freud’s contention that 
modern man is spiritually and emotionally exhausted attempting to main- 
tain his civilization. Both artists control the disordered material of their 
subjects, affirming by their artistry man’s ability to use “eternal Eros,” the 
energy which humanizes culture. 


235. Scott, Nathan A., Jr. “The Recent Journey into the Zone of Zero: 
The Example of Beckett and His Literature of Despair,” pp. 144-181. In 
his novels and plays, Samuel Beckett belongs to the tradition of such 
writers as Nathanael West, Céline, and Ionesco, who begin at point Zero, 
a graceless, hopeless, Godless world, completely bereft of security. Beckett 
not only begins at Zero, but remains there: given the complete, “chaotic 
paar of human existence, he is himself as artist his sole reliable 
atum.” ` 


236. Widmer, Kingsley. “The Literary Rebel,” pp. 182-201. The rebels 
are frequently analyzed as “bellwethers of literary expression and expecta- 
tion,” and as illustrators of a variety of problems. The rebel, in demand- 
ing that we perceive the world in its incongruities, frequently regards his 
basic style of dissent as more important than creating literature or social 
criticism. The style, practiced by such rebels as Diogenes the Cynic, the 
wise-fool court jester, “certain renegade monk poets in the Middle Ages,” 
and the Beats, follows a recognizable pattern. Cosmopolites rather than 
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primitives, the literary rebels provided a counter dialectic — frequently 
purely negative — to “large, genteel hopes.” The Beats seem inferior to 
earlier rebels. “In the world we live in we need bigger and better rebels.” 


237. Mitchell, Richard. “Studs Lonigan: Research in Morality,” pp. 202- 
214. “Studs Lonigan has no personal skills, no control of the tools of 
achievement.” He has been forced into a pattern that frequently “violates 
his nature and thwarts his instincts.” James T. Farrell’s book is not 
deterministic, but rather an indictment of the forces that enslave Studs 
and modify his nature to suit their needs, not his. In the world of Studs, 
response to experience is habitual rather than analytical. 


238. Traschen, Isadore. “The Elements of Tragedy,” pp. 215-229. 
Tragedy, both Greek and Shakespearean, dramatizes the interrelations 
between three attitudes: the profane, “shaped by expedience and practi- 
cality”; the orthodox, a view unifying and ordering life; the tragic, a view 
that holds the orthodox explanation of life inadequate. Plays such as 
Oedipus Rex, Ham., and Lear demonstrate the following tragic pattern: 
“The Breakdown of the Orthodox Order, The Conflict Between the 
Tragic and the Orthodox and Profane Attitudes, The Discovery of the 
Tragic Self, and Transcendence and Transfiguration.” 


239. Michel, Laurence. “Hamlet: Superman, Subchristian,” pp. 230-244. 
“Princely desire for equanimity arsena] into stultifying nihilism” in 
Ham. The play is not Christian, and if used as a criterion shows that “the 
Tragic Vision and Christianity are incompatible.” 


240, Cummings, Sherwood. “Mark Twain's Acceptance of Science,” pp. 
245-261. Twain alternately accepted and rejected science. He read in 
science considerably, praised Darwin, and used the findings of science 
against religion. But when “he was swamped by the nostalgic vision of a 
simple, commonsense world,” he attacked science. 

~~ Jack B. Moore 


COMMONWEAL, LXXV:22, February 23, 1962. 


241. Cook, Bruce A. “A Literary Gent,” pp. 560-562. Rayner Heppen- 
stall is a “literary gent” —a talented amateur — whose “work is in some 
sense autobiographical.” His novel and criticism seem to share “a curious, 
intensely subjective tone.” This subjectivity is a fault in his criticism, 
but in his novel it is a virtue which suggests that “he is quite ready to 
turn professional.” 


242. Hynes, Samuel. “Prime of Muriel Spark,” pp. 562-568. Muriel 
Spark’s six novels have given her “a status among younger British novel- 
ists as secure as anyone’s.” Her powers of invention are apparently inex- 
haustible, “and these unique and impressive powers make her a novelist 
worth taking very seriously.” 
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, LXXVI:3, April 13, 1962. 


243, Hines, Leo, “Waugh and His Critics,” pp. 60-63. A serious study 
of Evelyn Waugh’s writing will reveal his “early disenchantment with 
modern mores and a growing interest in certain aspects of the Tudor age.” 
In his work Waugh “has evoked a gravity and a religious seriousness, 
mingled of classical spowdaion, of medieval contempt for the world, and 
of recusant martyrdom: a complexus . . . unmistakably central to the 
Christian appraisal of life.” 


, LXXVI:7, May 12, 1962. 


244. Gregory, Horace. “A Bloomsbury Ancestor,” pp. 173-175. By 
the early years of this century, “the silver brocaded cocked hat of Horace 
Walpole became silk-hatted Liberalism in Bloomsbury with leanings 
toward the Fabians, Woman Sufferage, and Labour’; Bloomsbury also 
retained its Whiggish Cambridge heritage. But “its essential speech had 
become high-pitched, less clear in its decisive notes than Walpole’s, and 
combined the chiming voices of Lytton Strachey and Virginia Woolf.” 


, LXXVI:18, August 10, 1962. 


245. Gilman, Richard. ‘‘Faulkner’s Yes and No,” pp. 449-450. Faulk- 
ner’s best work was done in the late 20’s and early 30’s. In these novels 
he bodied forth his society’s affirmations and denials, and attempted “to 
contain all the major emotions” between the two poles of man’s rapacity 
and his idealism. 


, LXXVI:20, September 7, 1962. 


246. Littlejohn, David. “To the Wilson Station,” pp. 492-494. Edmund 
Wilson's work has made him “the most distinguished living representative 
of the fine tradition of ‘literary journalism.’” Although there is some- 
thing distasteful about the older Wilson, his unique combination of exper- 
iences, interests, and abilities has made him the supreme American critic 
of our time. 


, LXXVII:4, October 19, 1962. 


247. Evans, Illtud. “David Jones’ Greater Battle,” pp. 97-98. Two 
traditions have shaped David Jones’s achievement as painter, poet, and 
critic: the tradition of Wales, and the tradition of craftsmanship. His 
achievement is best seen in In Parenthesis, “the best book yet thrown up 
by the war [WW I}.” l 


, LXXVII:5, October 26, 1962. 


248. Antoninus, Brother. “Our Modern Sensibility,” pp, 111-112. Hart 
Crane’s poetry satisfies “because the complexity of experience in modern 
life constellates upon the image more than the simple statement of images 
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can realize, so that the poet, imaginatively registering their effect upon 
him, establishes not the simple image but the image plus its historic 
accumulation of associations.” 


249. Finn, James. “The Identity of James Baldwin,” pp. 113-116. Al- 
though James Baldwin’s recent novel Another Country has weaknesses, 
it once again reveals that he is a moralist, and within a tradition more 
familiar to European than Anglo-American literature. Baldwin has written 
both essays and novels, but has not yet found “the artistic form that will 
reveal the mystery . . . the truth that he knows is there.” 


, LXXVII:7, November 9, 1962. 


250. Hynes, Samuel. “A Small Literary Monument,” pp. 172-174. Leon 
-Edel’s definitive biography of Henry James is part of the monument to 
the Master. However, Scribner's new New York edition of James’s novels 
is “poorer, even more truncated” than the one James originally put 
together. ~ l 

— Bernard Farragher 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE, XIV:1, Winter 1962. (Special 
Number: Studies in Old English Literature in Honor of Arthur G. ` 
Brodeur) 


251. Cross, J. E. “Aspects of Microcosm and Macrocosm in Old English 
Literature,” pp. 1-22. Influenced by, among others, Gregory and Augus- 
tine, Anglo-Saxon writers and later medieval writers conceived of the 
parallel between man and the world as a deteriorating or aging from a 
previous condition of youth, although some ambivalence was introduced 
by a belief in a fived order until Doomsday. The Renaissance writers with 
their evidence of mutability, drawn from the new astronomy, added a new 
cause for dismay at the parallel between macrocosm and microcosm. - 


252. Bessinger, J. B. “Maldon and the Olafsdrapa: An Historical 
Caveat,” 23-35. The Battle of Maldon and Hallfreth’s Oldfsdrapa. both 
celebrate historical figures and lament their deaths; and both give some 
specific details of actual battles. A comparison of the two poems, however; 
suggests that the impression of historical accuracy given by - historical 
poems such as these cannot be relied on. The ‘similarity of Oldfsdrapa 
(known to be “unjournalistic’) to Maldon questions: the. “credibility of 
organized detail” of the latter. “What is profoundly historical about the 
two poems is their . . . antiphonal presentation of the heroic German 
ethos.” 


253. Bloomfield, Morton W. “Patristics and Old English Literature: 
Notes on Some Poems,” pp. 36-43. The writings of the Christian Fathers 
illuminate the Christian elements in OE literature. For example, this 
material is useful in interpreting such passages as the dying words of 
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Byrhtnoð in The Battle of Maldon, such phrases as ealde ribte in Beowulf 
(l. 2330) and Caedmon’s Hymn. 


254. Creed, Robert P, “The Singer Looks at His Sources,” pp. 44-52. 
Homer in passages dealing with the song of Demodocus and the Beowulf 
poet in those dealing with the Danes’ celebration of Beowulf’s defeat of 
Grendel give pictures of spontaneous oral singers. The singers within the 
poems share a very old and highly developed tradition with the Greek and 
Anglo-Saxon poets, as the formulas and themes of the poems indicate. 
These techniques further indicate that the two poets are trying to suggest 
their direct connection with “the primary sources of their great songs — 
Demodocus and the Danish singer.” 


255. Elliott, Ralph W. V. “Byrhtnoth and Hildebrand: A Study in 
Heroic Technique,” pp. 53-70: In practicing “an art built on formulas” 
the poet may follow tradition mechanically, introduce variations, shape 
novel contexts, or invent new formulas in his efforts to achieve “‘excel- 
lence.” The kinds of excellence thus achievable are illustrated by a com- 
parison of The Battle of Maldon with the Old High German Hilde- 
brandslied, especially the attitudes and actions of Byrhtnoth and Hilde- 
brand in their particular contexts. 


256. Goldsmith, Margaret E. “The Christian Perspective in Beowulf,” 
pp- 71-90. The heroic feats related in Beowulf are of secondary impor- 
tance. The major interest of the poet is to write about the “human 
tragedy as he understood it.” The poet is shaped by a Christian context. 
He undoubtedly was aware, as his audience was aware, of Caedmon's 
‘poems and the writings of Gregory the Great. Moreover, the poet uses 
these materials to provide a thematic as well as dramatic irony. Hroth- 
gat’s “sermon” points to Beowulf’s own fatal flaws of pride and covet- 
ousness. Hrothgar acts as a kind of “Old Testament prophet” and his 
discourse emphasizes the poet’s “double focus”: an actual legend is used 
in a Christian context, in which Beowulf’s failure at the end of the poem 
is most accurately understood. 


257. Greenfield, Stanley B. “Beowulf and Epic Tragedy,” pp. 91-105. 
Epic tragedy may be distinguished from dramatic tragedy in that it pre- 
sents a hero who has a community of interest with his people and who 
is conscious of his bondage to “destinal forces,’ whereas in dramatic 
tragedy the hero tends to be isolated and tends to struggle against cosmic 
forces. Tragic drama tends to focus on “the mystery of evil in the uni- 
verse”; epic tragedy does not necessarily. ‘The epic hero exists through his 
achievements; the hero of tragic drama exists by suffering. “Epic tragedy 
arouses poignancy and awe; dramatic tragedy, admiration and compassion.” 
These distinctions if applied to Beowulf make academic the argument over 
the genre of the poem. 
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258. Malone, Kemp. ‘Two English Frauenlieder,” pp. 106-117. Theodor 
Frings and Leo Spitzer have previously pointed out the existence of a body 
of folk poetry in German, French, Spanish, and other literatures under- 
lying the courtly love poetry of the Middle Ages. They overlooked the 
two extant Old English Frauenlieder, which also should be included: 
Eadwacer and The Wife’s Lament. Malone translates, interprets, and dis- 
cusses the problems of translation on which there is disagreement. 


259, Wrenn, C. L. “Two Anglo-Saxon Harps,” pp. 118-128. A picture 
of Anglo-Saxon heroic life has been gradually built up from Anglo-Saxon 
poetry. The understanding of this life has been reinforced more recently 
by the. findings of archaeology. The Sutton Hoo and Taplow Barrow 
‘harps, Both from the seventh century, are indicative of the supporting 
information to be gained through archaeology. 

— Sam S. Baskett 


CRITIC, XXI:2, October-November 1962. 


260. Stanford, Derek. “Sir Charles and the Two Cultures,” pp. 17-21. 
Snow’s novels reveal his “innocent” belief in the moral values of “‘life- 
manship”: having taken over wholesale certain popular ethical notions — 
“decency,” “justice,” “fairness,” —- and given them the same connotation 
as general usage bestows on them, he gives no indication of having 
thought back to the root of these notions. In this he reveals the naiveté 
of the scientist. 


261. Litzinger, Boyd. “Gerard Manley Hopkins: The Wild Vicissitudes 
of Taste,” pp. 36, 39-40. The signs point towards the beginnings of a 
serious decline in the reputation of Hopkins. Once “victimized” by un- 
critical admiration, he must now undergo the critics’ legitimate desire to 
define a poet’s limitations. Those who enjoy his poetry must realize that 
the final judgment will be made only on the basis of the enduring truth 
of his poems, on their content of universal qualities. 

— Robert Yackshaw 


CRITIQUE, V:1, Spring-Summer 1962. 


262. Ludwig, Jack. “Brian Moore: Ireland’s Loss, Canada’s Novelist,” 
pp. 5-14. The use of the mirror as recorder of epiphanies, as in James 
Joyce’s story “The Dead,” gives structure to Brian Moore’s three novels: 
The Lonely Passion of Judith Hearne, The Feast of Lupercal, and The 
Luck of Ginger Coffey. In the first two, Moore does not quite succeed 
in making significant fiction out of the drab and unheroic people of a 
drab city. In the third, however, Ginger Coffey does become a creation 
like Leopold Bloom, an unheroic little man whose being emerges triumph- 
ant. Moore is the legitimate heir of Joyce and is Canada’s best novelist 
today. 
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263. Vickery, Olga W. “The Novels of Jean Stafford,” pp. 14-27. Miss 
Stafford’s novels are concerned with cultural dissolution in the ‘modern 
world, and the individual’s quest for love. In Boston Adventure (1944) 
Sonia Marburg repudiates her European family background with its 
disorder and misery and seeks to enter Boston society, symbolized by the 
dwellings of Miss Pride. Sonia is disillusioned and is compelled to take 
refuge at last in “peaceable hallucination.” The novel is at first melo- 


dramatic, then satirical. The Mountain Lion (1947) again contains repu- | 


diation and quest. There is a strong and complex contrast between the 
Fawcetts’ “tamed” home and the Colorado ranch where they seek fulfill- 
ment. In The Catherine Wheel (1952) conflicts are internal; Katherine 
and Andrew are released from their respective obsessions only by death. 
Unlike the other novels, this one does not contain social satire. 


264. Ward, J. A. “John Updike’s Fiction,” pp. 27-41. The stories of 
The Same Door (1959) exhibit what have become typical Updike fea- 
tures: the middle-class, urban setting, the self-deceiving and self-drama- 
tizing hero, the brilliant style and structure, and the New Yorker manner. 
The Poorhouse Fair (1959) is his best book. With its odd setting and 
its ancient indigents as characters, it is apparently different. Yet the poor 
people too are self-deceivers, living in their own consciousnesses. Rabbit, 
Run (1960) is about the solipsistic Harry (Rabbit) Angstrom, who is 


solely a creature of instinct. More pessimistic than the other stories, it . 
implies that only the irrational is honest. Pigeon Feathers and Other ` 


Stories (1962) shows improvement over the first collection. It is highly 
experimental in tone and point of view. The indwelling hero is still 
prominent. 


265. Hunt, John W., Jr. “The Journey Back: The Early Novels of 
Wright Morris,” pp. 41-61. The theme of the search for identity is con- 
tinually present in Morris’s first four novels. In My Uncle Dudley (1942) 
young Osborn, traveling the open road with the derelict Uncle Dudley, 
exists merely as part of his uncle. Only when Dudley at the end of the 
book loses his freedom does Osborn find himself. In The Man Who 
Was There (1945) Osborn has become Agee Ward, who searches into 
the past for his roots, to find his identity. He fails and comes to exist 
only in the personalities of other characters. In The Home Place (1948) 
and The World in the Attic (1949) the character Clyde Muncy — another 
avatar of Osborn — is enabled by his wife Peg to seek out his past and 
attempt to break with it. 


266. Churchill, Thomas. “Place and Personality in Howard's End,’ pp. 
61-74. E. M. Forster seems to be saying throughout his works that people 
must try to “connect,” to achieve love and understanding with one another. 
In Howard’s End only Ruth Wilcox has the wholeness necessary to under- 
stand, and she is allowed to die. Margaret Schlegel is the logical inheritor 
of Ruth’s spirit, but, as a chapter-by-chapter analysis shows, Forster be- 
comes increasingly less confident of Margaret. In the end, separateness 
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is shown as the basic human condition, and Howard’s End itself has been 
asigned the values usually assigned to a human soul. The place does not 
equal England but “a center of value and order.” 

— D. M. Murray 


DALHOUSIE REVIEW, XLII:3, Autumn 1962. 


267. Voorhees, Richard J. “The Music of Time: Themes and Varia- 
tions,” pp. 313-321. Anthony Powelľs fiction falls into two periods 
divided roughly by World War II and biography of John Aubrey. The 
five comic novels of the 30’s were not popular successes, though approved 
by the critics. The postwar novels forming The Music of Time are even 
less likely to be popular: the movement is very slow; the cultural super- 
structure, obscure; the style, prolix. Ever serious as a comic novelist, 
Powell is more serious in his later novels than in his earlier ones. 


268. Smith, J. Oates. “The ‘Fifth Act’ and the Chorus in the English 
and Scottish Ballads,” pp. 329-340. English and Scottish ballads ‘com- 
monly center on a final dramatic incident — what Thomas Gray meant in 
saying that they usually begin “in the fifth act.” The finest ballads show 
a conscious artistry as nearly lyric as narrative. The essential note is irony, 
often conveyed by the chorus, an irony that, as lyrically expressed, opposes 
the tragic action though inevitably related to it. 


269, Macdonald, Alastair. “Enthusiasm Resurgent,” pp. 352-363. The 
early 18th century thought that it had arrived at certain and true answers 
to questions, one of which was that enthusiasm should be suspected, if 
not denounced. Ridicule was recognized as an effective weapon against 
enthusiasm, but some opposition to enthusiasm amounted to hysteria — 
itself undercut by a growing awareness of the imagination and the emo- 
tional nature of man. The 18th century was particularly disturbed by 
religious enthusiasm, especially that of the Methodists. Among others, 
David Hume and Oliver Goldsmith regarded enthusiasm as antithetical 
to reason and therefore undesirable. 


270. Dankert, Clyde E. “Two EHighteenth-Century Celebrities,” pp. 364- 
375. In the initial issue of the Edinburgh Review, Adam Smith reviewed 
Samuel Johnson’s recently published Dictionary. Smith did not know 
Johnson personally until later, in 1761, two years after Smith had had 
Boswell as a student but a year and a half before Boswell met Johnson. 


| At the 1761 meeting, the two men quarreled, perhaps because of Smith’s 


review but also perhaps because of derogatory remarks in Smith’s Glasgow 

lectures or even the close friendship with David Hume. Later, though 

sharp to each other, they expressed admiration of one another’s works. 
— Keith Rinehart 


DESCANT, VII:1, Fall 1962. 


271. Kliewer, Warren. “Allen Tate as a Teacher,” pp. 41-48. In teach. 
ing his students how to read a poem, Tate used a method of analysis 
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resulting in four levels of meaning: the level of grammar, or literal level; 
the level of logic, or allegorical level; the level of rhetoric, or dramatic 
level; and the level of teleology, or anagogical level. 

— Richard L. Capwell 


DISCOURSE, V:1, Winter 1961-62. 


272. Marcus, Mordecai. “The Poetry of Frederick Goddard Tuckerman: 
A Reconsideration,” pp. 69-82. Tuckerman is “possibly the least known 
of America’s distinguished poets.” His ode “The Cricket” and his sonnets 
reveal a New England flavor, “novel imagery, subtle rhythm, and dramatic 
structure.” His major themes are his personal inadequacy, grief over the 
loss of his wife, the quest for value in life, and the American scene. 


273. Lund, Mary Graham. “The Fury of the Truth Seeker,” pp. 83-90. 
James Franklin Lewis translated his own life into the Orestes legend in 
his long poem Fury. He depended more and more on the “word” — 
Aristotle's Poetic — to fed bint is search for truth. “In his later 
poems he pushed chaos to its ultimate granulation.” 


274, Griffen, Robert J. “Dr. Johnson and the Drama,” pp. 95-101. 
Johnson’s breadth and tolerance destroy the illusion of his ideal neo- 
classicism. The function of drama for him was to copy nature and instruct 
life, but there was “always an appeal open from criticism to nature.” 


, V:2, Spring 1962. 


275. Schoff, Francis G. ‘Hamlet and His Critics. I: The ‘New 
Critics,’ ” pp. 156-168. G. Wilson Knight’s The Wheel of Fire, published 
in 1930, led to the new approach which focused on the plays, especially 
on images and patterns of images, apart from historical context. A few 
other significant new critics of Hamlet are Donald A. Stauffer, Roy — 
Walker, L. C. Knights, and Derek Traversi. 


276. Scanlon, Lawrence E. “The Rise of Silas Lapham: Literalism or 
Art?” pp. 212-225. Howells’s novel dramatizes the fundamental exper- 
fence of “how the new arrives, encounters the old, and realizes instinc- : 
tively that it must establish a connection with the old or perish.” It also | 
reveals a quest for identity. The work is art, and not mere literalism. 


, V:3, Summer 1962. 


277. McCullen, Joseph T. “Renaissance Rhetoric: Use and Abuse,” pp. | 
252-264. Generally, 16th and 17th-century authors “considered rhetoric | 
a necessary element of persuasion: yet they realized that evil effects might | 
follow.” Rhetoric could further the cause of truth or falsehood. 


278. Evanoff, Alexander. “Some Principal Themes in The Scarlet Let- 
ter,” pp. 270-277. The novel’s major theme is sin. The corollaries to | 
sin are the individualization of human personality; the suffering and sep- 
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aration sin involves; the apparently contrary forces of head and heart 
which must be reconciled; the involvement of the individual in society. 
The great deterrent to harmony is hypocrisy, and the novel “is more con- 
cerned with hypocrisy than adultery.” 


279. Justus, James H. “Genre and Gesture in The Great Gatsby,” PP. 
278-287. The novel’s genre is “a variation on the Erziebungstroman sub- 
genre.” Nick develops “from an undiscriminating judge to a bemused 
observer to a responsible judge and observer.” The concept of gesture 
enables the individual to integrate with his time and environment, and 


| provides a touchstone for character assessment. 


280. Schoff, Francis G. “Hamlet and His Critics. IV: Stoll,” pp. 297- 
307. Elmer Edgar Stoll offers a reading of Ham. such as Shakespeare 


: had in mind. His interpretation, that “Hamlet is a romantic hero, con- 


ceived on broad and simple lines,” uses the historical approach and insists 
that Shakespeare “was a professional man of the theater who wrote his 
plays for production there, and not for detailed scrutiny in a book.” 


281. Mahoney, John C. “Byron's Admiration of Pope: A Romantic Par- 
adox,” 309-315. Byron, generally a Romantic poet, had great respect for 
Pope's poetry. In order to understand this we must sharply distinguish 
between Byron the literary theorist and Byron the poet. While he sin- 
cerely admired Pope’s moral sense and artistic perfection, he was unable 


' to write, except occasionally as in “English Bards,” as Pope wrote. 





282. Coursen, Herbert R., Jr. “Storm and Calm in Villette,” 318-333. 
Charlotte Bronté’s Villette is a symbolic novel. The seething of Lucy 
Snowe’s soul is paralleled by violent external storms, and Lucy is placed 


| against a cosmic rather than social context, ultimately facing a confronta- 
&' A COSMIC 3 > y 8 


tion with her soul. 


| 283. Devlin, James E. “Wuthering Heights: The Dominant Image,” pp. 


337-346. Emily Bronté’s Wuthering Heights is a romance about forces in 
the human soul mutally exclusive of each other. The motif of the novel, 
the frustration of psychic forces, is buttressed by a complex and skillful 
imagery. 


, V:4, Autumn 1962. 


284. Schoff, Francis G. “Hamlet and His Critics. V: Conclusion,” pp. 
373-381. Shakespeare is not a symbolist. The problem of Hamlet’s delay 
was not raised until almost 200 years after the play was written. Hamlet 
is a romantic hero, and the delay is a function of the plot situation. He 


_is an ideal Prince “certainly . . . neither a real life figure, nor a complex 
” 
one. 


285. Evanoff, Alexander. “William Dean Howells’ Economic Chance- 
World in A Hazard of New Fortunes: An American Classic Reviewed,” 
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pp. 382-388. Aspects of Howells’s economic thinking “suggest the quaint- 
ness of social customs” somewhat old-fashioned. The novel is filled with 
the “folklore of socialism and of Marxism concerning the evils of capital- 
ism,” for example, the idea that stock investment was the same as 
gambling. While Howells’s recognition of human misery was on the 
whole just, his placing of blame upon the economic chance-world is neither 
just nor fair. 


286. Lasser, Michael L. “Discordia Concors: A Humanistic Reconcilia- 
tion, pp. 436-443. Many of the similarities between Addison, Samuel 
Johnson, Coleridge, and T. S. Eliot spring from the fact that all are, to 
the degree possible in their eras, humanists, consistently returning for 
guidance to Renaissance or Classical values. Eliot, however, in his particu- 
lar religious conversion, is cut off from the humanistic tradition, and 
“offers a sad contrast to the reconciliations undertaken by earlier figures.” 


287. Pineas, Rainer. “The Morality Vice in Volpone,” pp. 451-459. The 
morality play figure Vice is a basic influence upon the creation of Volpone 
and Mosca. In proclaiming love of evil for itself, in deception and dis- 
guise, both characters show traits of the Vice. The chief Vice of the play 
is Mosca, the dominant manipulator of evil. That the Vices in Volpone 
turn upon and delude each other is also a feature of the morality play. 

— Jack B. Moore 


EDDA, LXII:2, 1962. 


288. Simonsen, Peter. “Om Hedda Gabler, Lille Eyolf og Lord Byron,” 
pp- 176-184, Ibsen probably knew Karl Elze’s Byron biography (Danish 
tr. 1876) and Brandes’s essay on Byron (1889). Though rarely in the 
theater, he saw Manfred performed in Munich in 1880. Perhaps Byron 
appealed to Ibsen as a courageous rebel against convention. Byroriism and 
circumstances in Byron’s life seem to have influenced character and motif 
-— particularly sexual license and incest—in Hedda Gabler and Little 
Eyolf. The Byron-Lady Byron-Augusta Leigh triangle appears similar to 
the Lévborg-Hedda-Thea Elvsted and the Allmers-Rita-Asta triangles. 
Parallels of detail include Hedda’s Byron-like delight in guns and upper- 
class gossip, Eyolf’s crippled leg, and the proper names beginning with A 
in the Allmers family (cf. Annabella, Augusta, Ada, Allegra, and Man- 
fred’s sister Astarte). (In Norwegian) 

— Otto Reinert 


ENGLISH FICTION IN TRANSITION (1880-1920), V:4, 1962. 


289. Light, Martin. “H. G. Wells and Sinclair Lewis: Friendship, Liter- 
ary Influence, and Letters,” pp. 1-20. Wells’s and Lewis’s letters to each 
other (11 of which are printed here) reveal their mutual respect. Though 
they were personally acquainted, it was mainly through his books that the 
English author influenced the American. Throughout his career Lewis 
felt that he owed more to Wells’s books than he did to those of any other 
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author, living or dead, and considered him the greatest novelist of the 
time. Wells supported Lewis by defending Elmer Gantry, when it and 
its author were under attack. 


290. Bland, D. S. “An Early Estimate of H. G. Wells,” pp. 21-22. W. 
T. Stead, in an 1897 survey of Victorian novels in the Penny Popular 
Novels series, comments at length on Wells as a writer of “psychic 
romance.” 


291. Gerber, H. E., and E. S. Lauterbach. “Bibliography, News, and 
Notes,” pp. 23-43. Brief bibliographical notes are given on Ford Madox 
Ford, E. M. Forster, George Gissing, Rudyard Kipling, George Moore, 
Lytton Strachey, Hugh Walpole, and H. G. Wells. 


292. McDowell, Frederick P. W. ‘The Newest Elucidations of Forster” 
(rev.-art.), pp. 51-58. Of the numerous critical studies concerning E. M. 
Forster in the past five years, the best single book is Frederick Crews’s 
E. M. Forster. Unlike two recent British books, K..W. Gransden’s E. M. 
Forster and J. B. Beer's The Achievement of E. M. Forster, Crews’s book 
excels not in comments on individual novels but in general comments on 
Forster's career and achievement as a whole. After these recent books 
Lionel Trilling’s 1943 book on Forster now “seems more a preliminary 
inquiry than a summation.” 

— George O. Marshall, Jr. 


EXPLICATOR, XXI:1, September 1962. 


293. Perrine, Laurence. ‘Thomas’ ‘Especially When the October Wind,’ ” 
Item 1. Dylan Thomas’s poem concerns not only poetic creation, but the 
coming of winter, “the passage of time and the approach of death”; this 
second theme clarifies the meaning of references to the clock and raven 
especially. 


294, Stein, William Bysshe. “Joyces “The Sisters, ” Item 2. The date 
July 1, 1895, has multiple references: the rout of the Roman Catholic 
Celts on July 1, 1895, the defeat of the Parnellites in 1895, the Euchar- 
istic feast of July 1. 


295. Rosenberg, Bruce A. “Graves’ ‘To Juan at the Winter Solstice,’ ” 
ltem 3. The single story worth telling is that of “the gods of the Waxing 
and Waning years and their fatal lover, the White Goddess.” Approached 
with a knowledge of Graves’s The White Goddess, the significance of 
the imagery is apparent. 


296. White, James E. “Cummings’ ‘I,’” Item 4. Disengaged from its 
printed form, the poem reads “I(a leaf falls)oneliness’”; the poem welds 
“loneliness” with the image and also emphasizes in several ways the figure 
one (for aloneness). 
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297. Willoughby, John W. “Browning’s ‘Johannes Agricola in Medita- 
tion, ” Item 5. That the reader is intended to feel a growing repugnance 
toward Agricola’s spiriutal pride and exaggerated doctrine of salvation 


by faith is obvious; it should be noted, however, that the last five lines | 


are a condemnation of the extremes of the doctrine of justification by 
works and present it as equally objectionable. 


298. Hiatt, David. “Dickinson’s ‘Of Bronze and Blaze, ” Item 6. In 
line 15, “their’’ should be taken to refer to the northern lights, not to 
Emily Dickinson’s poetry. She is not boasting of her poetry; she is 
meditating upon the transience of the individual. 


299. Renick, Sue. “Moore’s ‘The Fish, ” Item 7. The central question | 


is unity between the images of the fish and the cliff; the entire poem 
suggests the sea’s rhythm, a rhythm which includes both destruction and 
endurance, both of which are experienced by the cliff and the fish. 


300. Burkhart, Charles. “Bronté’s Villette,” Item 8. The moon serves 
throughout Charlotte Bronté’s novel as a dual symbol of sexual fulfillment 
(Ginevra) and chastity (Charlotte), just as the sun represents the male 
principle (Graham). 


301. McClary, Ben Harris. “Melville's Moby Dick,” Item 9. Ishmael’s 
cry early in the novel to Inn-keeper Coffin to “save me!” foreshadows 
his being saved by Queequeg’s coffin at the close of the novel. 


, XXI:2, October 1962. 


302. Silverstein, Norman, and Arthur L. Lewis. “Durrell’s ‘Song for 
Zarathustra, ” Item 10. The poem calls for a new creation, one which 
will be hermaphroditic and thus do away with the “disastrous blunder” 
which divided the universe, and the genus Homo more particularly, into 
male and female. 


303. McNamara, Anne. “Melville's Billy Budd,” Item 11. The many 
classical references are functional. They represent Billy as having qualities 
of hero, god, and bard; they underline his Vestal innocence; they empha- 
size his tragic flaw and relation to the Fates. 


304. Howard, William. ‘“Dickinson’s ‘I Never Saw a Moor, ” Item 13. 
The word “Checks” in the last line may very well be a reference to the 
pewter checks at one time distributed by Pelham Presbyterian Church 
entitling the holder to participate in communion. 


305. Pratt, Robert A. “Chaucer’s ‘Pardoner’s Prologue,’ 444-447,” Item 
14. The Pardoner is rejecting the asceticism of Saint Jerome; the allusion 





to “baskettes’ probably. derives from Jerome’s letter Ad Rusticum | 


Monachum (CXXV, 11). 
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306. Liddie, Alexander S. ‘Stevens’ ‘Metaphors of a Magnifico,’” Item 
15. The poem is one of Wallace Stevens’s explorations of ways of per- 
ceiving reality. The first stanza opposes the one and the many; the 
second concerns being and becoming; the third turns to sensuous impres- 
sions. The intermediate lines represent “‘pre-conscious musing.” 


_ 307. Griffin, Robert J. “Whitman’s Song of Myself,’ Item 16. Filled 





| with birth images, the poem speaks constantly of beginnings, of which 
, the poem itself, as a new gospel, may be considered one. 


308. Smith, Gerald. “Eliot’s ‘The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock, ” 
Item 17. The image of the crab (“ragged claws”) is appropriate not only 
to Prufrock’s scuttling away from difficulties but, through the parallel 
with the crab’s courtship habits, to his unaggressive and frustrated sexual 


| desires as well. 


| 309. Wagener, W. Yeaton. “Cummings’ ‘305,’” Item 18. The first and 


last lines juxtaposed provide an apt title. Line 16 is the punch line of a 
bawdy joke. 
— Wendell V. Harris 


GERMAN LIFE AND LETTERS, N.S. XV:1, October 1961. 


310. Rose, William. “A Letter from W. B. Yeats on Rilke,” pp. 68-70. 
In a letter of August 17, 1938, Yeats acknowledged William Rose’s book 
on Rilke and commented on being repelled by Rilke’s “brooding on 
death” yet planning further study of the volume anticipating that it “may 
become important to me.” 

—Lore Metzger 


GERMANISCH-ROMANISCHE MONATSSCHRIFT, N.S. XII:2, 
April 1962. 


311. Sithnel, Rudolf. “Die Literarischen Voraussetzungen von Joyce's 
Ulysses,” pp. 202-211. Joyce shares with Pound and Eliot an eclectic 
syncretism assimilating not only aesthetic traditions from Cervantes to 
Pater but also esoteric traditions, private mythologies, and mystic spirit- 
ualism. Joyce differs from Pound and Eliot, however, in his scholastic 
passion for systematizing the eclectic fragments into a universal work of 
art (Universalkunstwerk). (In German) 


, N.S. XII:3, July 1962. 


312. Stanzel, Franz Karl. “Innenwelt — Ein Darstellungsproblem des 
Englischen Romans,” pp. 273-286. A significant problem posed by the 
modern novel is whether the stream of consciousness is an incidental 
deviation from tradition or a consequential development of qualities inher- 
ent in the novel from its beginning. In the Elizabethan antecedents of the 
English novel, two types of narratives can be distinguished: (1) poetic 
narrative relating idealized external events, rarely revealing the protagon- 
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ist’s inner feelings or thought; (2) prose descriptions of a low, unheroic ` 


world, the background for autobiographical “moral retrospection” and 
psychological analysis of repentance and conversion. The stream-of- 


conscoiusness novel of Virginia Woolf and James Joyce combines these 


two narrative conventions. (In German) 


313. Kruse, Horst. “Hinrich Kruses Weg an Umweg und die Tradition 
der Short Story Ernest Hemingways,” pp. 286-301. Although Heming- 


way’s influence on the development of the European short story has long | 


been known, an examination of Hinrich Kruses’s stories reveals for the 
first time that Hemingway's influence extends even to the regional low 
German narrative. Even the title of Kruses’s collection of stories is 
reminiscent of Hemingway's In Our Time. Kruses follows Hemingway 
in linking his stories through the personality of the narrator, whose sig- 
nificant experiences involve not only his limited native state but all of 
Europe. Kruses further follows Hemingway in characterizing “our time” 


by symbolic representation of war experiences, similar to Hemingway's ` 


method in “Cat in the Rain.” (In German) 
— Lore Metzger 


HUDSON REVIEW, XV:2, Summer 1962. 


314, Holland, Norman H. “Shakespearean Tragedy and the Three Ways 
of Psychoanalytic Criticism,” pp. 217-227. In psychoanalytic criticism, 
based on a “congruity between the work of literature and some general 
psychoanalytic proposition,” the critic must relate this proposition about 
the mind to some particular mind. There are three possible minds to 
which such criticisms of tragedy may be related: (1) criticism of the 
author’s mind leading to “mere specultions’”; (2) criticism of a character’s 
mind as if he were a living person; (3) criticism of the audience’s — 
that is, the critic's — mind concerned with formal interrelations and the 
“wholeness” of the play. But this third or “newer” criticism thus far 
tends to deal with plot and character to the neglect of the language. 
Insofar as this critical approach has been developed, however, it enables 
one to answer basic questions in tragedy — the questions of pleasure in 
P nature of the tragic hero, the special quality of Shakespearean 
tragedy. 


,» XV:3, Autumn 1962. 


315. Howe, Irving: “T. E. Lawrence: The Problem of Heroism,” pp. 
333-364. Known as an “exceptional figure,” actually T. E. Lawrence is 
worth remembering as a “representative man of our century”: for “his 
courage and vulnerability in bearing the burden of consciousness,” His 
role in the Arab revolt, with a concomitant development of his powers, 
the “coercive prose” of The Seven Pillars of Wisdom, his role as a be- 
wildered man “suffering the aftermath of heroism” all tend to make him 
a complex yet illuminating human being who “seems still to matter.” 

— Sam S. Baskett 
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316. Lamay, J. A. L. “Franklin and Kinnersley,” pp. 575-581. The ar- 
ticle entitled “By a Number of Experiments, lately made in Philadelphia, 
several of the principal Properties of the Electrical Fire were demonstrated 
and its effects shown” (Gentleman's Magazine, January 1750) has been 
considered Benjamin Franklin’s first published piece on electricity. The 
essence of the article, however, was the work of the Reverend Ebenezer 
Kinnersley, and the substance of the article first appeared in 1749 in the 
Maryland Gazette. 


——————,, LTI:172, June 1962. 


317. Gruber, Howard E., and Valmai Gruber. “The Eye of Reason: 
Darwin's Development during the Beagle Voyage,” pp. 186-200. The 
2000 pages of notes which Charles Darwin wrote during his 55 months 
aboard the Beagle show (1) that his initial impetus derived from the 
“poetic mood” of his grandfather, Erasmus Darwin; (2) the subsequent 
development of his disciplined habits of thought; and (3) his eventual 
conception of natural history not as a science of classification, but as a 
science of process. The difficulty of classifying new species in the tradi- 
tional system, the obvious interrelatedness of living organisms, and re- 
peated discoveries of new species in new places led to Darwin's eventual 
insight, which he first recorded on January 18, 1836. 

— Randolph Hudson 


JOHN O’LONDON’S, VII:155, September 20, 1962. 


318. Searle, Ronald. “The Impossibility of Illustrating Dickens,” p. 269. 
Dickens’s sense for detail was the main difficulty, though the production 
costs and the line block medium were additional limitations to Searle's 
work in the new Dickens Library, edited by Doris Danby Dickens. 


, WII:158, October 11, 1962. 


319. Wilson, Colin. ‘The Great Unrecognised,” p. 336. Three novelists 
whose works have not received the general recognition they deserve are 
Henry Williamson, John Cowper Powys, and Roman Rolland. 


, VIL:162, November 8, 1962. 


320. Holroyd, Stuart. “Crabbed Youth, Frolicsome Age,” p. 415. The 
| Angry Young Man Era was a “pseudo-event” which has resulted in an 
| unintellectual, unimaginative submission to a universal cult of youth. 

. VII:165, November 29, 1962. 


321. Levy, Mervyn. “A Womb with a View,” pp. 484-485. In this 
reminiscence by one of Dylan Thomas’s few close friends from childhood 
on, Thomas is said not to have been.a wencher. The “whole structure 
| and pattern of Dylan’s poetry was formed” in his “comfy” childhood 
| room — “the womb with a view,” a phrase Thomas used. 
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, VII:166, December 6, 1962. 


322, Clarke, Margaret. “Creation and Cribbing,” pp. 516-517. Several 
recent works show “psychology saved by doctrine, but betrayed, alas! by 
motivation.” The will to tragedy imposed upon a situation full of human 
possibilities entered with Zola’s L’Assomoir; it has been perpetuated by 
University criticism and is shown especially in Greene's The Heart of the 
Matter, Sartre's Altona, Compton-Burnett’s The Mighty and Their Fall, 
Murdoch’s Sartre and The Bell, and by Kermode’s criticism. 

— Lawrence R. Dawson, Jr. 


JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS AND ART CRITICISM, XXI:1, 
Fall 1962. 


323. Adams, Hazard. “Criteria of Criticism in Literature,” pp. 31-34. 
“Literary criticism, which must be based upon a philosophical founda- 
tion, must as its first step describe the forms and categories of the literary 
universe or symbolic form. ...” Criticism must first of all examine “liter- 
ary conventions arising out of form and category.” 


324, Munro, Thomas. “What Causes Creative Epochs in the Arts?” pp. 
35-48. The conditions underlying periods of high artistic achievement 
are various, and their causal relationships exceedingly complex. 


325. Blenderman, Charles S. “T. H. Huxley’s Theory of Aesthetics: 
Unity in Diversity,” pp. 49-55. Huxley’s thinking, both scientific and 
aesthetic, is pervaded by a sense of structure. His commentaries lead 
toward “a rapprochement between science and art through the discovery 
of symmetry or through ‘the imposition of order.” 


326. Preston, Raymond. “Aristotle and the Modern Literary Critic,” pp. 
57-71. Aristotle’s literary remarks must be read in the context of the rest 
of his work which gives fuller definition to certain key Greek words, 
related to the insights of Coleridge, T. S. Eliot, et. al. 


327. Krieger, Murray. “‘Contextualism Was Ambitious,” pp. 81-88. Con- 
textualism is not guilty as charged by Walter Sutton “of aesthetic hedon- 
ism or . . . the cutting off of poetry from our moral and social and his- 
torical concerns.” The contextualist critic must show how the work with 
all its independently referential elements creates a poem which could in 
theory persuade a reader toward the aesthetic experience. ‘“Contextualism 
can more faithfully relate literature to the affair of living than can a 
theory more immediately dedicated to this relation.” 


328. Allentuck, Marcia. “A Note on Eighteenth-Century ‘Disinterested- 
ness, ” pp. 89-90. James Christopher Le Blon’s translation (1732) of 
Lambert Hermanson Ten Kates’s Ideal Beauty in Painting and Sculpture 
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furnishes an example of the term “disinterested” used in a critical rather 
than an aesthetic context. 
—— Barbara A. Paulson 


JOURNAL OF COMMUNICATION, XI:2, June 1961. 


329. Goldman-Eisler, Frieda. “The Predictability of Words in Context 
and the Length of Pauses in Speech,” pp. 95-99. Experimentation has 
shown “a relation between periods of hesitation before verbalization in 
different persons performing different operations within the same lin- 
guistic setting. The condition under which relation holds is one character- 
ized by successful anticipation of the original speaker's intentions.” 


, XII:2, June 1962. 


330. Thomas, Kay Sizer, W. W. Lewis, and John M. Newell. “An at- 
tempt to Quantify the ‘Abstraction Ladder, ” pp. 90-96. A quantitative 
abstraction index uses nouns classified in three categories of referents: 
(1) definite persons, places, times, things (my office, John Jones); (2) 
classes or groups of things (teachers, factories); (3) ideas, concepts (love, 
pain, child guidance). These categories are assigned the value of 0, 1, 
and 2 respectively. The abstractness score of a message is arrived at by 
multiplying its norms by 0, 1, and 2; totaling these; and dividing by the 
total possible abstraction (number of nouns X 2). 


, XII:3, September 1962. 


331. Blinderman, Charles S. “Semantic Aspects of T. H. Huxley's Liter- 
ary Style,” pp. 171-178. Huxley's impatience with high-level abstractions 
led him to adopt a clear, objective style, specific in its referents, for his 
scientific lectures. He felt, however, that the scientist, no less than the 
thetorician and the poet, must stylistically stir a general audience to accep- 
tance of scientific facts and research. His popular lectures have a 
strongly polemic style, using such rhetorical devices as alliteration, rhythm, 
parallelism, antithesis, allusion, and figures of speech. 


332. Hough, Arthur S. “The Great American Name Game,” pp. 179- 
183. The yellow pages of American telephone directories, past and pres- 
ent, reveal the gradual euphemistic upgrading of occupations, services, 
and the people who follow and perform them. 

— Hans Gottschalk 


| JUBILEE, IX:1, May 1961. 


333. O’Connor, Flannery. “Mary Ann, The Story of a Little Girl,” pp. 
28-35, The story of Mary Ann, a child cared for by the Servants of Relief 
for Incurable Cancer, has as antecedent the founding of the order by 
Hawthorne's daughter Rose, herself impressed by his account of how he 
overcame his horror of ugliness to caress a loathsome, diseased child in 
| a Liverpool workhouse. 


| 
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, IX:4, August 1961. 


334, Sheed, Wilfrid. “The Trial of Lady Chatterley,” pp. 33-35. The 
“literary experts” called by the defense at the obscenity trial under the 
Act of 1959 to testify to the literary merit of Lawrence’s novel went 
universally overboard. The Encounter article by Katharine Anne Porter 
was introduced but sidestepped. She has remarked the unpleasantness of 
the resemblance between gamekeeper and Lawrence, so that the novel, 
seen through Lady Chatterley’s eyes, is in effect Lawrence saying how 
wonderful it feels to make love to him. The book also fails because 
Lawrence offers Mellors’s largely adolescent fantasy about sex and love as 
solution for post World War I social problems. The so-called experts 
betrayed the hard-won right of an author to be judged by the best of his 
peers. 


, IX:6, October 1961. 


335. Gilman, Richard. “Salinger Considered,” pp. 38-41. The critic's 
college generation espoused the all-embracing Thomas Wolfe, much as 
the current one espouses the repudiating and withdrawing Salinger. The 
difference is understandable, given the shocks to world optimism in the 
interim. For all his consummate craft, Salinger fails in Franny and Zooey 
because (1) the protagonists, the Glass family, are right, and all others 
wrong; (2) the appeal too Zen, primitive Christianity, and innocence 
smacks of “cutrate sanctity”; and (3) Zen is truly a way out, out of the 
human condition; the highest art, however, seeks to identify with that 
condition. Wolfe’s universal “‘bear-hug” acceptance may outlast Salinger’s 
selective rejection. 


, IX:8, December 1961. 


336. Levine, Paul. “The Violent Art,” pp. 50-52. Many despair at the 
seeming violence for its own sake in much modern art and literature. But 
the whole history of the arts is full of violence. From its Puritan begin- 
nings to the present, American literature has had a tradition of “the fall 
from grace, with its secular correlatives, the loss of innocence and the 
despoiling of virgin land.” The contemporary writer is also faced with 
“creating meaning out of large scale destruction.” In doing so, he may 
have to exaggerate and distort to show that he is not himself underwriting 
the violence he finds all about him. 


, IX:10, February 1962. 


337. Kenner, Hugh. “Yeats’s ‘Essays,’’’ pp. 39-43. Yeats was of “the 
underworld of literature’ in his time, “in secession” from the middle 
classes. He dabbled in all its subrosa movements, declaring that “litera- 
ture is a child of experience always, of knowledge never.” What saved 
him from the deterioration of many of his contemporaries was his belief 
in two literary traditions: the oral, peasant one, which the middle class 
had forsaken; and the learned, written one, which the middle class had 
not yet reached. 
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338. Walsh, Philip. “Newman in Perspective,” pp. 23-30. John Henry 
Newman's life seemed one failure after another and destined to end in 
obscurity, until Pope Leo XIII named Newman as his first Cardinal. Even 
then Newman’s popularity suffered because he would not be the kind of 
leader many expected him to be. Appended is an interview with Father 
Denis Sheil describing Newman’s last days. 

— Hans Gottschalk 


KENTUCKY FOLKLORE RECORD, VIII:1, January-March 1962. 


339. Montell, Lynwood. “Belief Tales from Barren Country,” pp. 11-17. 
The article contains 19 folklore tales turned in by students of Temple 
Hill School in November 1959. The belief tales comprise the “bulk of 
the material” and those about ghosts and witches are in “a majority.” 


340, —_—_———. “Jesse Adams,” pp. 19-20. The ballad appears in 
the thesis of Cratis D. Williams and was contributed by Lindsey Adams. 
The events related in the song happened about 1900. 


, VII:2, April-June 1962. 


341. Roberts, Leonard. “The Giant Story,” pp. 37-40. This story, show- 
ing up in most parts of Appalachia, is “Jack the Giant Killer,” type 328. 


342. Pearsall, Marion. “Laura Belle,” pp. 53-54. The ballad comes from 
the thesis of Cratis D. Williams and was contributed by Maxwell Evans. 
The ballad records an actual tragedy and the names in the ballad are of 
real people. 

— Grace Pleasant Wellborn 


| LONDON MAGAZINE, N.S. 11:9, December 1962. 


343. Brophy, Brigid. “Katherine Mansfield,” pp. 41-47. Miss Mans- 
field’s journal and her private writings reveal that the ruthlessness behind 
her sentimentality stems from her knowledge that she was an unwanted 
child. And they explain much about her stories: in fact, the New Zealand 
stories can be viewed as a mixture of do-it-yourself psychoanalysis and do- 
it-yourself witchcraft. 

— Robert Yackshaw 


MIDCONTINENT AMERICAN STUDIES JOURNAL, III:1, 

Spring 1962. 
344, Schneider, Robert W. “Frank Norris: The Naturalist as Victorian,” 
pp 13-27. The novels of Frank Norris and other naturalists indicate that 
the 1890’s cannot be regarded as a literary watershed in which writers 
“rejected the traditional assumptions and values of the past for a new 
cult of science.” While Norris clearly was influenced by the new con- 
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cepts of natural and social determinism, his commitment to the Victorian 
sexual code, and the traditional ideas of the dual nature of man, the 
efficacy of moral decision, and the freedom of man to achieve his own 
salvation, have greater force in his thinking. 


345. Welsh, Donald A. “Sam Clemens’ Hannibal: 1836-1838 [sic],” 
pp. 28-43. Local newspapers from 1846 to 1848 provide evidence that 
Hannibal was, during this period, a burgeoning river port. As a frontier 
community, it suffered from scarcity of hard money, poor mail service, 
frequent fires, and inadequate roads, but the biulding boom provided 
visible evidence of the town’s increasing prosperity. Churches, lodges, 
concerts and lectures furnished the town’s social and cultural activity. The 
annoyance citizens felt at the presence of Negroes suggests Hannibal’s 
Southern heritage, but in other ways it seemed to be “a child of New 
England.” 


346. Austin, James C. “Success and Failure of Rebecca Harding Davis,” 
pp. 44-49. The literary integrity of Rebecca Harding Davis, who antici- 
pated the taste of the 1890’s in her realistic treatment of the exploited 
laborer and racial prejudice, was destroyed when she compromised with 
the taste of her contemporaries, who demanded the “eternal verities” and 
preferred sunshine to the somberness of her novels. 


347. Stock, Ely. “Nada in Hemingway's ‘A Clean, Well-lighted Place,’ ” 
pp. 54-57. Nada does not reflect the older waiter’s awareness of the 
meaninglessness of the world. Rather, it suggests his awareness of “the 
importance of nonrationalistic, mystical experience.” Nada and “clean, 
well-lighted place” are “complementary ways of asserting the relevance 
of values inherent in awareness of religious experience.” 


348. Campbell, Harry M. “Comments on Mr. Stock’s ‘Nada in Heming- 
way’s “A Clean, Well-lighted Place,”’” pp. 57-59. There is ample evi- 
dence in the text, e.g., the repeated use of “nothing” just before nada 
begins, to indicate that Hemingway uses it in the conventional translation. 
The theme of “Nothingness” is familiar in modern literature and phil- 
osophy. 

— Louise Duus 


MODERN AGE, VI:4, Fall 1962. 


349. Hart, Jeffrey. “The Young Scott Fitzgerald” (rev.-art., Scott Fitz- 
gerald, Andrew Turnbull), pp. 434-436. Fitzgerald’s “romanticism” re- 
flects his embarrassment with his “straight 1850 potato famine Irish” 
maternity, his struggle for recognition as a poor boy in a rich boys’ school, 
and his ambivalence toward Catholicism. His agnosticism, developed at 
Princeton, probably had social roots. Both in life and in his stories, he 
admired persons who remade their lives and changed their names. His 
later attitude, reflected in his prose style, was “an ironic awarenes of . . . 
what is given in life.” 
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350. Mills, Ralph J., Jr. “The Lyricism of Richard Wilbur” (rev.-art., 
Advice to a Prophet and Other Poems, Richard Wilbur), pp. 436-440. 
Wilbur's poetry is none the worse for his post-dating the great age of 
poetic experimentation; he stems from “the tradition of English lyricism 
which maintains its center in formalism and wit and musical grace.” His 
poetry gives “endless celebrations,” revealing “his amazing sensitivity to 
the phenomenal world, to every fluctuation and nuance in his surround- 
ings, and to the incredible beauty he perceives there.” He is “an occasional 
poet of the finest kind.” 

— John O. Waller 


MUSIC AND LETTERS, XLIII:4, October 1962. 


351. Greer, David. “ ‘What if a day — an Examination of the Words 
and Music,” pp. 304-319. The “ditty called What if a Day’ mentioned 
in Samuel Butler’s Hadibras (Canto III, 1. 10) was a very popular song 
throughout the late 16th and entire 17th centuries. The words are attrib- 
uted to Thomas Campion in one or two early sources. “If “What if a day’ 
is Campion’s, it must have been one of his most popular creations.” 

— John O. Waller 


NATION, CXCIV:3, January 20, 1962. 


352. Hoopes, Roy. ‘The ‘Ugly’ Myth,” pp. 65-66. The expression “ugly 
American” is being used generally to denote a kind of overseas American 
who is the opposite of Homer Atkins, hero of Eugene Burdick and 
William Lederer’s The Ugly American. 


, CXCIV:16, April 21, 1962. 


353. Karl, Frederick R. “Pursuit of the Real,” pp. 345-349. Major 
novelists today “reflect a reality that balks resolution.” Any alternatives 
in the contemporary novel “are often ambiguous or strongly qualified.” 
“The most impressive of the current novelists seem to indicate that the 
cultivation of self-responsibility — with or without a sense of guilt — is 
one’s only hope in a world that has veered out of control.” 


354. Driver, Tom F. “Search for Conflict,” pp. 350-354. “The avant- 
garde is the healthiest movement to have emerged in the theatre since 
the Second World War.” It has recognized the major demands of drama 
and the contemporary conditions which must be allowed for. “The anti- 
play,” however, “is too negative to become the foundation of a body of 
Jasting work in the theatre.” 


, CXCIV:21, May 26, 1962. 


355. McHugh, Vincent. “Man to Read the Meter,” pp. 476-479. The 
decline of Beatism as news is probably “the normal end of the first phase 
in a literary movement.” The future of poetry as an oral art is not yet 
clear. Since spoken poetry is now, almost always, spoken by the author, 
“we may expect some rather exclusive idioms.” 
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, CXCIV:23, June 9, 1962. 


356. Daiches, David. “The Return of George Eliot,” pp. 518-519. | 
George Eliot was “a twentieth-century writer working in the nineteenth | 


century.” Only in this century is there full appreciation of her under- 
standing of people in terms of their work, her concern with knowledge 
and thought, her “insight into sexual relationships,” her moral insights, 
her presentation of “intersecting circles of interest.” 


— T. O. Mallory | 


NATIONAL REVIEW, XIII:8, August 28, 1962. 


357. Kenner, Hugh. “The Critic's Not for Burning” (rev.-art., Milton's 
Ged, William Empson), pp. 149-152. Since “golden lads must tarnish,” 
William Empscon’s “prolonged youth as Playboy of the Western World” 
is passing; he is growing “testy, if not downright cross.” Milton's God 
is a disagreeable diatribe against The Diety of Christianity. “Here is a 
leitmotif . . . , the author’s concern about being burned alive, becomes 
positively obsessive. . . .” Empson ignores and evades all that is valuable 


in 20th-century Milton criticism, and is at once patronizing and dishonest | 


in his dismissal of T. S. Eliot’s work on Milton. Empson is “the period 
piece he always was, an anxious nineteenth-century liberal’ at war with 
religion. His criticism is “slippery, . . . utterly uninformed, . . . dependent 
on the prompting of a set of quivering nerves, . . . old-maidish.” 


358. Davenport, Guy. “Magic Realism in Prose” (rev.-art., Another 
Country, James Baldwin; Letting Go, Philip Roth; The Age of Happy 
Problems, Herbert Gold), pp. 153-154. The novelists here considered, 
together with John Updike, exemplify a new “Magic Realism” in novel- 
istic art. Its “rules and decorum ... demand total illusion” of a sort here- 
tofore found only in such European masters as Mann, James, Dostoevski, 
Gide, and Genet. ‘Something like the Victorian ideal of gathering an 
entire world into a novel has returned, and the remote controlling genius 
of the Magic Realists may be, after all, Charles Dickens.” 


, XHI:10, September 11, 1962. 
359. Miller, Vincent. “Unofficial Roses” (rev.-art., Three-Score and Ten, 





Angela Thirkell and C. A. Lejeune; The Marquise Went Out at Five, 


Claude Maurice; An Unofficial Rose, Iris Murdoch; A Simple Honorable 
Man, Conrad Richter), pp. 194-196. In deliberately avoiding the tradi- 
tionally “serious” novels of our time, the novelists reviewed here “seek 
to accept the comic, trivial, and touching parody that zs man for what he 


is and no more; . . . all strive to re-embody an order of highly civilized, | 


classically rooted awareness.” Their books fail, not because they eschew 


romantic modes, but because they mirror trivialities, limiting “themselves 


to the surface, not of life, but of literature.” 
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, XI:12, September 25, 1962. 


360. Lunn, Sir Arnold. “The Technique of the Trumpet” (rev.-art., The 
Life of Thomas Hardy, 1840-1928, Florence Emily Hardy), pp. 234-235. 
Hardy's “reputation must inevitably suffer” from his having written this 
actual autobiography for his wife to publish under her name after he 


‘died (a fact hinted by T. E. Lawrence and confirmed in 1954 by Professor 


Richard L. Purdy). The book shows that. Hardy was no atheist but “a 
confused and reluctant agnostic.” 


, XUI:14, October 9, 1962. 


361. Davenport, Guy. “Jungles of the Imagination” (rev.-art., The Thin 
Red Line, James Jones; The Inberitors, William Golding; Strike the 
Father Dead, John Wain), pp. 273-274. These three novels, divergent in 


` settings and themes, unite to illustrate certain points concerning fiction. 
| All novels are fables, not transcriptions of reality, although we read them 





| to find reality. These three posit a jungle “as a symbol of the complexity 


of the world,” and they are chiefly concerned with energy in differing 
forms — a dominant theme in much modern fiction since Butler and D. 
H. Lawrence. ` 


, XII:16, October 23, 1962. 


362. Wills, Garry. “The Most Dangerous Man” (rev.-art., On Consult- 
ing the Faithful in Matters of Doctrine, John Henry Newman; Newman 
and Gladstone, The Vatican Decrees, Alvan Ryan), pp. 319-320. In 
writing his Apologia, Newman turned his heavy literary and dialectical 
artillery ostensibly upon Charles Kingsley as a means of actually answering 
his critics within the Roman Church. “The central lesson of Newman's 
life is that refined reasoning on moral matters is the ally, not the enemy, 
of piety.” Now Newman’s “dangerous” works are at last being studied 
anew “as a New Ecumenical Council assembles at Rome.” 


, XIII:20, November 20, 1962. 


363. Kenner, Hugh. “After the Two-Eyed Men” (trev.-art., McAlmon 
and the Lost Generation, ed. by Robert E. Knoll), pp. 395-396. Robert 
Menzies McAlmon, intimate of W. C. Williams, Joyce, Pound, and 
Hemingway, was a failure as a writer. Chronologically, he belonged to 


‘the “one-eyed” generation of Hemingway and Auden, too young to sense 


for themselves the European values destroyed by World War I. McAlmon, 
moreover, destroyed himself by totally discarding literary artifice, “taking 


‘no thought but simply scribbling.” 


_ 364, Tonsor, Stephen J. “To Educate the Present,” pp. 396-398. Gertrude 


Himmelfarb’s new critical edition of John Stuart Mill’s essays is a brilliant 
contribution to the 20th century’s re-evaluation of the 19th. Mill’s thought 


, singularly reflects “the dilemmas and confusions” of our own century as 
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well as of his, A libertarian and skeptic, yearning for authority and fear- 


ing skepticism, he vainly sought to unite Bentham with Coleridge. 
— John O. Waller 


NEW SALTIRE, No. 3, Spring 1962. 


365. Kerr, John. “The Last Scotchman,” pp. 11-15. Hugh Miller, now 
virtually forgotten, was a 19th-century Scottish writer of considerable 
ability. Best known now for his work in geology, he wrote most enjoy- 
ably about numerous matters, including “the human condition, folk-lore, 
topography, the church.” The quality of his humor has similarities to 
Mark Twain’s, and all his work is seasoned with humanitarian compassion. 


366. Thompson, Alastair R. “Faith and Love: An Examination of 
Some Themes in the Novels of Robin Jenkins,” pp. 57-64. Jenkins, with 
ten novels behind him, is a novelist of consequence not only to this 
century but to all of Scottish literature. All his books explore “with an 
earnest, stern, tender intensity the many shapes of love,” including failure 
in love and “the tormenting difficulties of communication that beset us.” 
He demands full “awareness” of each man’s moral condition; in this he 
reflects “the uncompromising, unrelenting moral precision of the Presby- 
terian tradition.” At his best his work merits “the dangerous word 
‘poetic.’ ” 


367. Morgan, Edwin. “The Beatnik in the Kailyaird,” pp. 65-74. Scottish 
literature today needs desperately to look to the present, not the past. 
Since Burns and Scott died, and largely since the Union with England, 
Scottish writing has been “constantly frustrated,” wavering between senti- 
mental native conservatism and imitation of English modes. Scotland has 
never taken the novel seriously enough. Only writers of poor ability 
attempted to record the Industrial Revolution. The Kailyaird school 
offered “vulgarized sentimentalities.”’ Even the Scottish Renaissance move- 
ment, professedly trying to be both Scottish and modern, has begun to 
loosen its hold on life, resulting in a surprising and shocking “gap be- 
tween the literary and the public experience.” 


, No. 4, Summer 1962. 


368. Lindsay, Maurice. “The Anti-Renaissance Burd, Inseks an Haw,” 
pp. 61-67. A group of young poets from the Wild Hawthorn Press has 
recently been mounting an attack on the Scottish Renaissance school, call- 
ing it narrow, provincial, and out of touch with common people and the 
age. Despite these “chilly little puffs,” the solid poetic achievement of 
men like Hugh MacDiarmid, “a poet comparable in stature to Yeats,” 
Sidney Goodsir Smith, and Douglas Young is a matter of record. The 
Renaissance is not hostile to new writers or their experimentation; the 
youngsters should simmer down and get to work producing literature. 
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, No. 5, August 1962. 


369. Hanley, Clifford. “The Writer in Scotland,” pp. 5-9. “There is 

. . something suspicious about the perennial obsession with . . . the 
Scottishness of Scottish writing. . . . Scottishness can easily become a 
substitute for quality.” In such a small country the writer, beset by 
critics and public, feels like “a man squashed into the telephone box with 
all his readers.” Success comes too easily. Scotland should have fewer 
Great Novels about Glasgow tenements and Great Plays about Mary 
Queen of Scots, and more treatments of the upper middle class. 


370, Rodger, Jan. “Hugh MacDiarmid: 70th Birthday Report,” pp. 24- 
29. MacDiarmid is a great inspired poet who has conquered matter by 
style. At best his poetry of “mental application” is hats and vaster” 
that Burns’s poetry of “innocence” ever was; his is “wide angle poetry 
vaster in scope than any of the archaeological efforts of T. S. Eliot.” He 
is admittedly uneven. He has braved criticism through employing a dis 
concerting variety of poetic styles, making “music hall’ Scots a “vehicle 
for cosmic inquiry,” and embracing Communism and infusing it with a 
religious fervor which has stimulated his imagination to “gigantic leaps.” 
He has had to “restock the language” and to learn his country anew. His 
“greatest outpouring,” The Kind of Poetry I Want, written in the English 


` free verse to which misunderstanding of his Scots verse has driven him, 





| “must surely be one of the great literary achievements of this century.” 


371. Couts, Alan. “MacDiarmidiana~—a-New Export Trade,” p. 32. 


` Exporting of MacDiarmid manuscripts and books is becoming a lucrative 


business for at least one Edinburgh bookseller. 


372, Morgan, Edwin. “The Best Vigilantes,” pp. 75-80. Though Beat 
writing when bad is “extravagantly bad,” it also “has presented works of 
unmistakable genuineness, impact, and importance.” It has obvious links 
with such American minority groups as the Negro (for his sub-citizen 
status and his singing talents), the jazzman (for his gift of “inspired 
improvisation”), and the narcotics addict (for his living by rules of his 
own). Especially powerful are Jack Kerouac, Jack Gelber, William 
Burroughs, and Allen Ginsberg. Their message to Squaresville, protesting 
“the general 1950’s context,” had “urgency and immediacy,” though it 
was “a protest rather than a program.” 

— John O. Waller 


NEW YORKER, XXXV:41, November 28, 1959. 


373. Bogan, Louise. “Books: Verse,” pp. 236, 238, 240. Contrast in 
the poetry of Babette Deutsch, Louise Townsend Nicholl, Katherine Hos- 
kins, and Ruth Stone ranges from the conventional to the highly elaborate 
and ambiguous. Babette Deutsch (Coming of Age), as poet and trans- 
lator, works competently within a “framework of civilized belief’; Miss 
Nicholl (The World's One Clock) has the mystic view but conventional 
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diction. Kathleen Hoskins (Oxt in the Open) and Ruth Stone (In An 
Iridescent Time) are baroque prosodists; Mrs. Stone, however, is more 
firmly and successfully grounded in reality, albeit macabre. 


, XXXV:42, December 5, 1959. 


374, West, Anthony. “Books: A Dying Fall,” pp. 236, 238, 240, 242- 
243. The Mansion, Faulkner's conclusion to the trilogy “devoted to the 
loathly Snopeses of Yoknapatawpha County,” does not measure up to the 
quality of The Hamlet and The Town: characterization is vitiated, Faulk- 
ner “carpenters” his way out of plot difficulty, and the tragicomic texture 
of Yoknapatawpha County disintegrates. The old Faulkner skill mani- 
fests itself, though, in that part of the novel that concerns Mink Snopes, 
Flem’s murderer. 


, XXXV:50, January 30, 1960. 


375. Connolly, Cyril. “Books: ‘The London Observer,” pp. 99-101, 105. 
The newest edition of the Boswell papers, Boswell for the Defence, rises 
out of the slough of tedium in which the earlier editions had become 
mired because of Dr. Johnson’s presence and Boswell’s emergence as an 
admirable man. This journal supplies some of the names missing in the 
Life of Johnson and brings out much of Boswell’s heretofore suppressed 
personal feeling. 

— Charles Andrews 


NORTH CAROLINA FOLKLORE, X:2, December 1962. 


376. Cabaniss, Allen. “A Forgotten Poem by A. B. Longstreet,” pp. 14- 
16. “ ‘Old Bullet’ et Pueri,” a part English, part Latin poem signed with 
the pseudonym “University” and published in the Mississippi Palladium 
on February 26, 1851, was probably written by the author of Georgia 
Scenes, since he was the only member of the university with the wit and 
competency in Latin which the poem reveals. 

— Richard L. Capwell 


NOTES AND QUERIES, [X:11, November 1962. 


377. Kaufman, Paul. “Wordsworth’s ‘Candid and Enlightened Friend,’ ” 
pp. 403-408. Long neglected by scholars, the diary James Losh kept from 
1796 to 1833, when he died, yields considerable information about his 
friendship with Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey — about all of 
whom he recorded critical judgments on personality and character. Dif- 
fering with Wordsworth on political matters (Losh remained a liberal), 
he habitually refrained from disputes with his old friend; and Wordsworth 
eventually “could link . . . Losh with Coleridge and Lamb in lamenting 
a triple loss of close friends within a twelvemonth.” 


378. Sinclair, K. V. “Another Manuscript Belonging to Butley Priory,” 
pp. 408-410, A 14th-century copy of Statutes of the Realm in Latin and 
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French which once belonged to Butley Priory in Suffolk is now displayed 
at the Nicholson Museum of the University of Sidney. Three other books 
of the priory are known to have survived; no catalogue of its library is 
known. 


379. Curry, Jane L. “ ‘Silver White, ” p. 410. On the basis of the 
“sexual double entendre” of this lyric (No. 30 in Robbins’s Secular Lyrics 
of the XIV th and XV th Centuries), the title most probably refers simply 
to a bed-sheet. 


380. Price, Hereward T. “‘Do Good,’” p. 410. The idiom “it does me 
[him, her, etc.} good” found in Tit. IV.i.35-38 and in various non- 
Shakespearean plays, means “it pleases me [him, her, etc.]}.” 


381. Dixon, P. “Narcissus Luttrell’s Private Diary,” pp. 411-415. [The 
abridged transcription is continued of Luttrell’s diary for January- 
December 1723/2 (sic).] (To be concluded.) 


382. McDonald, W. U., Jr. “Scottish Phrenologists and Scott’s Novels,” 
_ pp. 415-417. Literary historians of Scott have ignored the series of 
| articles in The Phrenological Journal and Miscellany published between 
1823 and 1829 which sought to explain Scott’s characters in terms of 
phrenological doctrine. Propagandistic in nature, the articles praised Scott's 
fine delineation of character, often involving antithetical personality traits 
which phrenology alone could presumably explain satisfactorily. 


383. Parsons, Coleman O. “‘Scott’s Prior Version of “The Tapestried 
Chamber,” pp. 417-420. Parallelisms of thought and phrase suggest 
that Scott authored the “Story of an Apparition” signed “A.B.” in 
Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine in 1818, later expanding it into “The 
Tapestried Chamber,” published in 1829. 


384, Massey, Irving. ‘Mary Shelley, Walter Scott, and Maga,” pp. 420- 
421. Following Scott’s review of Frankenstein in Blackwoad’s Edinburgh 
Magazine, written in the belief that Shelley was the author, Mary Shelley 
wrote Scott to thank him for the favorable notice and identify herself as 
the author. In 1831, recalling that Blackwood’s had treated her and her 
husband well, she sent a contribution with a covering letter; nothing is 
known of the article or of Blackwood’s reply. Presumably Blackwood’s 
rebuffed her, thus ending the friendly relationship that had once existed. 


385. De Beer, E. S. “Lover? Vows: “The Dangerous Insignificance of 
the Butler, ” pp. 421-422. The Butler, an insignificant character in 
Kotzebue’s Das Kind der Liebe (from which Elizabeth Inchbald’s play 
Lovers Vows was adapted), is built up in Mrs. Inchbald’s translation- 
adaptation to make necessary the use of a competent actor to play the 
part. Mrs. Inchbald, who admitted herself “embarrassed” by the Butler’s 
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“dangerous insignificance” in Kotzebue’s play, seems to have realized that 
a poor actor would have distracted attention from the heroine by his 
inability to support her properly. Supposing a familiarity with it by her 
readers, Jane Austen mentioned Lovers’ Vows in Mansfield Park. 


386. Southam, B. C. “A Note on Jane Austen’s Volume the First,” p. 
422, Fifteen Ms spelling errors have been corrected in and one word 
added to the text of this work in the Oxford Jane Austen of 1933 and 
1954. Trivial though these changes are, they “complicate” attempts at 
dating or attribution. 


387. Beaty, Frederick L. “The Placement of Two Rejected Stanzas in 
Don Juan,” pp. 422-423. Rather than belonging after stanza 211 of 
Canto II, as Steffan and Pratt suggest in their variorum addition of Don 
Juan, “the two rejected stanzas playing with the name Juliet” more 
probably were meant to follow stanza 210, in which position they would 
form a closely linked sequence. 


388. Kendall, Kenneth E. “Some Words in the Poetry of Shelley and 
Wordsworth,” pp. 423-424. Twenty-seven words or word-compounds 
from Shelley and six from Wordsworth correct OED in matters of prior 
citation, special meanings, and omission from listing. 

— John S. Phillipson 


OVERLAND, No. 23, April 1962. 


389. “O'Dowd to Whitman: Whitman to O’Dowd,” pp. 8-18. The 
Whitman-O’Dowd correspondence, reprinted here in chronological order 
from December 1890 to November 1891, includes seven letters from 
O'Dowd to Whitman and 11 from Whitman. The O'Dowd letters have 
never been published before. An unfinished letter from 1889, not sent to 
Whitman, is also included. The Whitman letters appeared in Walt Whit- 
man Review, June 1961, except for a recently discovered letter dated 
March 15, 1891. 


390, Mayman, Ted. “Our Writers: XI: Gavin Casey,” pp. 49-50. Al- 
though few Australian writers have depicted as skillfully “the industrial 
scene and the men and women in it,” Casey writes of “a small world” in 
which his characters are “products of and are limited by their environ- 
ment.” Rather than rising to meet adversity, they accept it or “make 
an oblique withdrawal from it.” As a writer Casey displays “a balanced 
concept of life” with “a fine appreciation of cause and effect, of inter- 
action between environment and man.” Casey, best known for his short 
stories, has also produced five novels since 1945. 


391. Stewart, Douglas. “Lawson and the Russians” (rev.-art.), pp. 57- 
58. In his Henry Lawson, a “bio-ctiticism . . ..intended to introduce 
Lawson to beginners,” Stephen Murray-Smith rightly compares Lawson 
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with Gorki. Despite the limitations of his feminine characters and the 
“insensitivities” in his treatment of landscape, Lawson is similar to the 
great Russian novelists in the note of desperation, or wildness, sounded 
in his work — “wild country, wild people.” This similarity results be- 
cause, like Lawson’s generation, the Russian writers “were engaged in 
the discovery of their own Outback.” 


, No. 24, September 1962. 


392. Ward, Russell. "Australian Literature” (rev.-art.), pp. 49-51. H. 
M. Green’s new two-volume History of Australian Literature is “the 
greatest . . . yet published” because Green sees this literature “in the 
context of the literature of the major English-speaking countries” and 
because he gives “a coherent narrative account of an artistically unified, 
though complex, view of the development of Australian writing in its 
relationship to Australian society.” 


393. Milliss, Roger. “Tynan the Terrible” (rev.-art., Kenneth Tynan, 
Curtains: A Critic's View of Plays, Players and Theatrical Events 1950- 
1960), pp. 56-57. Tynan has evolved from “a reviewer obviously skilled 
in his craft’ to “a critic with a more-or-less coherently defined aesthetic” 
because of the impact of the drama of the “Angry Young Movement,” 
which was “led to question [because of the invention of the hydrogen 
bomb] practically every traditional belief and institution.” Tynan emerges 
as a critic who possesses the rare attribute of “knowing what he is talking 
about.” 

— John Patton 


POETRY, CI:3, December 1962. 


394, Meredith, William. “Robert Frost in Book Reviews and Under the 
Aspect of Eternity,” pp. 200-203. Frost’s latest book, In the Clearing, 
is of a piece with the rest of his work. Frost's total work is one book 
which, like a tree, adds living rings with each new publication. 

— Hugh Pendexter III 


SAMTIDEN, LXXI:4, April 1962. 


395. Ringdal, Johan R. “Science fiction-litteraturen,” pp. 211-219. 
Science fiction represents modern man’s technological wish-fulfillment. 
In addition, the best specimens, though rarely simple moral propaganda, 
infuse their science-based fantasies with moral values and thus transcend 
mere entertainment. Isaac Asimov, Theodor Sturgeon, Robert A. Heinlein, 
Arthur C. Clarke, and Charles Eric Maine are the “giants” among today’s 
practitioners. (In Norwegian) 


396. Hauge, Ingvar. “Lawrence Durrell fram til Aleksandriakvartetten,” 
pp. 220-226. Durrell’s Alexandria tetralogy will no doubt remain a cen- 
tral work in the modern experimental novel. Its style and theme are 
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seen to have been prepared for- in Durrell’s earlier work, particularly in 
the poems and in the poetic drama Sappho (1950). These, too, deal with 
the conflict between flesh and spirit and seek a remedy for modern 
western man’s desiccating and corrupting egoism in Tao’s doctrine of 
cosmic energy, an organic whole, of which individuals are integral parts. 
(In Norwegian) 


, LXXI:5, May 1962. 


397. Fraenkl, Pavel. “August Strindberg og verdensdramatikkens utvik- 
lingshistorie,’” pp. 280-296. Strindberg’s use, in plays from the 1890's 
and later, of the “multiple personality’ both as theme and as premise 
for dream-like, non-naturalistic action, dialogue, and setting has influ- 
enced later dramatists — in America, most importantly, Thornton Wilder, 
Arthur Miller, and, above all, Eugene O'Neill. (In Norwegian) 


398. Ustvedt, Yngvar. “Introduksjon til Henry Miller,” pp. 297-305. 
Sex in Miller is primarily a means to self-realization. His life and works 
bave been one long heresy in the eyes of western society's dominant 
values: money, prestige, security, conformity, for “heresy is the very pre- 
condition for [Miller’s} creativity.” Though his books may be found to 
be formally defective, their “vitality, enthusiasm, and human solidarity” 
have made Miller somewhat of a prophet, particularly for the young, in 
the life-affirming tradition of Thoreau. (In Norwegian) 


, LXXI:6, June 1962. 


399. Ostvedt, Einar. “Henrik Ibsens pionér i England — Sir Edmund 
Gosse,” pp. 359-368. Gosse has serious limitations as a critic, but he 
was the first to make Ibsen known in England and prepared the way for 
Archer’s translations and critical championship. His and Ibsen’s mutual 
admiration and sympathy are amply documented in Elias Bredsdorff's 
recent edition of Sir Edmund Gosse’s Correspondence with Scandinavian 
Writers. The collection includes only Ibsen’s letters to Gosse, as Ibsen 
appears to have destroyed Gosse’s letters to him. (In Norwegian) 

— Otto Reinert 


SCIENCE, CXXXV:3501, February 2, 1962. 


400. Wallace, Anthony F. C. “Culture and Cognition,” pp. 351-357. To 
investigate the logical structure of culturally organized behavior, anthro- 
pologists employ ‘“‘componential analysis” — a method of determining the 
semantic nature of a large concept for which a given term is a part. The 
method is to (1) record the complete set of terms (“mother,’” “father,” 
“uncle,” etc.); (2) define the ways that the meanings of these terms are 
related to each other; (3) identify the implicit principles of grouping; 
(4) relate each term of the set to these basic principles; and (5) formulate 
overall statements concerning the semantic relationship of the terms with 
each other and of the structure of the set itself. This analysis of the cal- 
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culus of language encourages understanding of such aspects of a culture 
as its values, folk medicine, and behavior patterns. 


, CXXXV:3503, February 16, 1962. 


401. Seaborg, Glenn T. “A Scientific Society — the Beginnings,” pp. 
505-509. Those Renaissance forces which liberated men politically also 
produced the scientific revolution, which has, in turn, produced our 
scientific society, characterized by large independent laboratories, the 
liberation of massive forces, an ever-narrowing gap between basic and 
applied research, and scientists working in business and government. A 
paradox develops: as science thus becomes increasingly important, it 
comes to asume an ever-smaller place in traditional liberal education, be- 
cause literary and scientific men inhabit hostile camps and are unable to 
speak a common language. This common language (deriving from a 
community of basic ideals and purposes) is needed. 

— Randolph Hudson 


SHENANDOAH, XIV:1, Autumn 1962. 


402. Baum, Stanley V. “(to J.B.R.) ViVa: e ec!” pp. 5-6. “Devitali- 
zation” through the “wild appreciation” of enthusiasts and the “schem- 
atic study” of academics threatens E. E. Cummings after his death. His 
failures and triumphs are a part of his “unfailing vitality.” 


403. Scholes, Robert E. “Hope and Memory in My Antonia,” pp. 24-29. 
Jim Burden and Antonia Shimerda are Adamic persons as described in 
The American Adam by R. W. B. Lewis. Jim's “fall” is his failure to 
find happiness, Antonia’s her seduction. Though she is always conscious 
of the past, Antonia’s concern is for the future of her children. Jim is 
haunted by the past, aware that the future will be only a poor imitation. 
Antonia is the “heroic Innocent” triumphing over hardship and evil. 

— Lewis B. Horne 


SOUTHERN SPEECH JOURNAL, XXVIII:1, Fall 1962. 


404. Tyson, Raymond W. “The Public Speaking of James Russell Lowell 
in England,” pp. 59-65. While United States Minister to England, James 
Russell Lowell achieved a notable reputation as a speaker both before 
literary groups and on ceremonial occasions, a reputation that contributed 
much to his success as a diplomat. During his period of service from 
1880 to 1885, no great events occurred that demanded of him the stirring 
oratory of men like Beecher, but he had a gift for blending “chat” and 
“eloquence” in a manner that delighted his English audiences. 


405. Kahan, Gerald. “Movement and Business in Shakespeare’s Plays,” 
pp. 66-71. There are at least four sources of movement and business for 
productions of Shakespeare’s plays. Primary among them is explicit 
movement, that is, directions for overt action given in the text of the 
play itself, particularly the quarto texts which are probably derived from 
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prompt scripts. More suggestive are implicit movement, which may also 
be derived from the text, e.g., Hamlet’s “Now I am alone,” and imagina- 
tive movement, which stems from a director or actor's interpretation of a 
play or role. More mechanical is obligatory movement, which is dictated, 
not by the text, but by the technical capacities of the kind of stage used. 
— Louise Duus 


SOUTHWEST REVIEW, XLVI:4, Autumn 1962. 


406. Fein, Richard. “Modern War Poetry,” pp. 279-288. Modern war 
poets both focus on the violence and chaos of war and exploit war to 
revivify the values of our culture, to express dramatically the basic terms 
of existence. Science is identified in this poetry with death and is the 
opposite of spiritual striving; the sexual motif — war as sexual release, ‘as 
a substitute for love, as a revitalizing of emotional vigor —is a basic 
theme of modern war poetry. 


407. Trombly, Albert Edmund. “Listeners and Readers, the Unforget- 
ting of Vachel Lindsay,” pp. 294-302. Lindsay’s decline in popularity was 
caused by his hasty publication of trivialities along with his best work. 
He made poetry once more an oral art, prepared the way for the New 
Poetry to follow, and was one of the pioneers in the serious use of popular 
language. His best creations — original, animate, and young — still re- 
main for an audience of readers rather than listeners. 

— Robert C. Jones 


SPECTATOR, No. 7011, November 9, 1962. 


408. Tanner, Tony. “A Choice of Inheritance” (rev.-art., Henry James: 
The Conquest of London, 1870-1883, Leon Edel), pp. 719-720. Edel’s 
book admirably treats the crucial time when James made his decision to 
stay in “the old world.” The need of the artist dictated the choice: “the 
need for a challenge commensurate with his imagination and insight.” . 


, No. 7012, November 16, 1962. 


409. Bedford, Sybille. “Voyage to Everywhere” (rev.-art., Ship of Fools, 
Katherine Anne Porter), pp. 703-704. This “Great American Novel” 
has, ironically, turned out to be a great universal novel, with Miss Porter 
most effectively condemning not the human race but its condition. Wine, 
food, and loving destroy the body; art remains extraneous; pity is self- 
pity; love, self-love. Miss Porter’s message seems to be that “there will be 
no message”: the best one can do is to muster a thin form of modern 
stoicism, some žene, and behave with a little more dignity than the next 
person. 


, No. 7013, November 23, 1962. 


410. Bryden, Ronald. “Fantee Shakespeare” (rev.-art., O'Neill, Arthur 
and Barbara Gelb), pp. 815-816. G. B. Shaw said that Eugene O'Neill 
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was a great natural talent without the literary equipment to control it. 
Such a judgment raises the question: can a writer be born in the wrong 
time and place? If it were possible to believe in favorable and unfavorable 
periods of art, one could argue that O'Neill was a great playwright spoiled 
by being born in an America unready for him by 20 or 30 years. 

— Robert Yackshaw 


STUDIES, LI:201, Spring 1962. 


411. O’Faolain, Sean, “Fifty years of Irish Writing,” pp. 93-105. Irish 
writing since 1900 exhibits both growth and decline. Yeats and the great 
achievements of the early part of the century reflected a romantic, un- 
critical spirit of nationalism that was a stimulant to letters. Political free- 
dom in 1921 brought about a new power elite of church, business, and 
petit bourgeois whose effect on letters has been depressing: “a social 
concept of the function of literature was beginning to replace the ‘individ- 
ualist’ concept.” What is most lacking in modern Irish writers is “width 
of personal vision”: they must deal more deliberately with universal 
themes. 


, LI:202, Summer 1962. 


412. Kelly, John C. “C. S. Lewis’s Good Reader,” pp. 298-307. Lewis's 
appaia to literature through defining its excellence as a function of its 
ability to attract “good readers” is in itself a stimulus to good readers. 
Good readers (not necessarily from within or without the ranks of the 
humane studies) are those who do not exploit a book but who surrender 
themselves to the author’s aesthetic intention. Bad writing is bad because 
it cannot compel this effort. 


413. Curran, C. P. “Joyce’s d’Annunzian Mask,” pp. 308-316. Joyce’s 
early writings, phraseology, characters, and stance indicate an indebtedness 
to d'Annunzio, particularly Le Vergini della Rocce and I! Fuoco. D'An- 
nunzio’s influence would also account for the arrogant, defiant aloofness 
Joyce developed in his first year at University College. 

— John McKiernan 


STUDIES IN BIBLIOGRAPHY, XVI, 1963. 


414, Oates, J. C. T. “The Little Gest of Robin Hood: A Note on the 
Pynson and Lettersnijder Editions,” pp. 3-8. Pynson’s edition (STC 
13688) can be reconstructed on the basis of the four surviving leaves (at 
Cambridge, Folger, and Bodleian): it must have been a quarto in sixes, 
printed by half-sheet imposition, with the collation a8b-e8, 32 leaves. Col- 
lation of these fragments with the imperfect Lettersnijder edition (in 
the National Library of Scotland) further suggests that the latter was a 
cheap reprint of the Pynson edition. 
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415, Smith, John Hazel. “The Composition of the Quarto of Mach Ado 
About Nothing,” pp. 9-26. Examination of type distribution and substitu: 
tion (based on certain identifiable types) proves that this quarto was cast 
off and composed by formes and that there was a delay after the printing 
of sheet G, before H and I were composed (a delay caused pethaps by 
the emergency printing of the cancel, E, in the second issue of the 2 H.IV 
quarto, which does contain three types from G of Much). This evidence, 
along with examination of anomalous pee (the result of mis- _ 
calculations in casting off), can “finally lay to rest” the stratification 
theory of Dover Wilson. 


416. Pritchard, Allan. “George Wither’s Quarrel with the Stationers: 
An Anonymous Reply to The Schollers Purgatory,” pp. 27-42. It is well 
known that Wither wrote a pamphlet (c. 1624) attacking “the whole 
current system of publication” and describing the abuses authors suffered 
at the hands of stationers, as a result of the stationers’ protest to the patent 
which he had been granted (giving him a 51-year copyright to Hymnes 
and Songs of the Church and requiring that it be included in all bound 
copies of the Psalms); it has not been previously noticed, however, that 
British Museum Ms Add. 18,648 contains an 11-page anonymous letter 
replying, point by point, to Wither’s charges (here reprinted). 


417. Beaurline, L. A. “An Editorial Experiment: Suckling’s A Sessions 
of the Poets,’ pp. 43-60. Distributional and directional studies of the 
variants in the seven Mss and eight printed editions (before 1700) of this 
Suckling poem (sometimes called “The Witts”) suggest that the tradi- 
tional method of editing 17th-century poems — adopting the earliest 
printed edition as copy-text — needs to be seriously reconsidered. In 
this case Harvard Ms Eng. 703 turns out to be the best copy-text, while 
the printed edition of 1646 (Fragmenta Aurea) finds itself in an inferior 
position in the genalogical tree. (An edition of the poem with textual 
notes is included.) 


418. Bond, Richmond P. “John Partridge and the Company of Station- ` 
ers,” pp. 61-80. When Partridge (the subject of Swift’s famous hoax), , 
decided in 1709 to produce his next almanac independently, the Stationers’ ` 
Company quickly initiated legal proceedings and won its case; Partridge 
then published A Letter to a Member of Parliament setting forth his views 
of the injustice of monopolistic privileges, ‘‘a worthy document in the his- 
tory of the liberty of the press.” In 1710 and 1711 Benjamin Harris | 
issued pirated almanacs under Partridge’s title (Merlinus Liberatus), and | 
Partridge’s name was used in many other ways before an arrangement was | 
reached in 1714 whereby he again issued an almanac of his own. | 
| 
419. Battestin, Martin C. ‘“Fielding’s Revisions of Joseph Andrews,” pp. 
81-117. In the five editions published during Fielding’s lifetime, there 
are 633 substantive changes; a large number of these (311) occur in the 
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second edition (and most of the important ones), but an examination of 
changes in later editions reveals that Fielding was responsible for most 
of them too. Some alterations retouched the style; others filled in the 
characterizations, especially that of Parson Adams; still others sharpened 
the satire; and two important ones constituted a recasting of the transi- 
tional episodes that open and close the main narrative. (A list of 128 
significant revisions is appended.) 


420. Houghton, Esther Rhoads. “The British Critic and the Oxford 
Movement,” pp. 119-137. The authorship of articles by John Henry 
Newman and the Tractarian group in the British Critic — particularly 
under Newman's editorship (1838-1841) and Thomas Mozley’s (1841- 
1843) — can be ascertained by examining three lists of identifications, 
two in Newman’s hand and one fair copy annotated by him (now at the 
Birmingham Oratory and Pusey House). (A list of these articles, with 
the authorship indicated, is given.) 


421. Scholes, Robert. “Grant Richards to James Joyce,” pp. 139-160. 
A series of 47 letters from the publisher Richards to Joyce (between 
September 29, 1904, and July 30, 1917) about the publication of Dublin- 
ers reveals “the almost pathological carelessness and confusion” of Rich- 
ards's office but also shows him to be “less of a ‘villain’ than he is 
usually thought to be by those who know only Joyce’s side of the story.” 
(The letters are here printed in full, with commentary.) 


422. McManaway, James G. “Privilege to Print,” pp. 201-203. Francis 
Bacon’s Docquet Book (at Folger) contains two entries to the effect that 
Sir William Woodhouse obtained in 1608 a royal patent for exclusive 
publication rights to the Exchequer discussions of the Post Nati case; 
but the only book devoted exclusively to the case (reporting Egerton’s 
speech) was not issued by Woodhouse but by the Company of Stationers 
(possibly because King James found Woodhouse’s account inaccurate 
and blocked it). 


423, Miller, William E. “The Hospitall of Incurable Fooles,’ pp. 204- 
207. Examination of the dedicatory letter to this work (1600) — which 
R. B. McKerrow, in his edition of Thomas Nashe, had not noticed — 
further supports McKerrow’s belief that Nashe was not responsible for 
this translation from Garzoni (Edward Blount may possibly have been); 
the “neighbor” of the letter, however, may now be identified as John 
Hodgson, a haberdasher of Paul’s Churchyard mentioned in other con- 
temporary works. 


424, Stillinger, Jack. “The Text of “The Eve of St. Agnes, ” pp. 207- 
212. Of the 40 substantive divergences between the 1820 edition and 
Richard Woodhouse’s late corrections to his Ms copy (recording Keats’s 
September 1819 revisions), only those which might have resulted from 
moral or religious objections can be definitely regarded as publisher's 
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changes, since the publisher John Taylor and Woodhouse, in their cor- 
respondence, were strongly concerned about such matters and since Keats 
did have the opportunity to make corrections in proof. Future editions 
of the poem, therefore, should restore the Woodhouse Ms version of 
lines 314-322 and the additional stanza between VI and VII, whatever 
is decided at certain other questionable points. 


425. Brooks, Roger L. “Some Unaccomplished Projects of Matthew 
Arnold,” pp. 213-216. A search through Arnold’s correspondence and 
notebooks yields a list of 21 unfinished projects “as important as the ac- 
complished ones when one is attempting to identify and understand the 
stages of Arnold’s intellectual development” between 1846 and 1888. 
(The projects are listed and described.) 


426. Manierre, William R. “A ‘Mather’ of Dates,” pp. 217-220. Kuno 
Francke, in his “pioneering study” (1896) of the relations between 
Cotton Mather and the “father of German Pietism,” August Hermann 
Francke, made errors in the dates of 12 of his 24 citations because he 
did not realize that Mather followed the legal practice of counting March 
as the first month of the year; thus passages Francke regards as lost turn 
out to be, in two cases, ones which he himself has already quoted. (The 
errors, with corrections, are listed.) 


427. Tanselle, G. Thomas. “An Unknown Early Appearance of ‘The 
Raven, ” pp. 220-223. It has not been previously noticed that ‘The 
Raven” was reprinted in the New York Weekly News on February 8, 
1845; a reconstruction of the poem’s publishing history (by combining 
the accounts of various Poe bibliographers) shows that this text is “tied 
with three others for the position of fourth printing.” Two of Poe’s tales 
were reprinted in the same newspaper in 1845, and some comments on 
him appeared in its columns. 


428, Steele, Oliver L. “Evidence of Plate Damage As Applied to the 
First Impressions of Ellen Glasgow's The Wheel of Life (1906),” pp. 
223-231. Analysis of plate damage in 150 copies shows that (in gather- 
ing six) it is in-press damage and thus “casts some doubt upon the use 
of this kind of evidence as a means of distinguishing separate impressions 
of modern books”; but plate damage may be used to determine the method 
of imposition (in this case, work-and-turn imposition of 32 pages con- 
taining the formes of two octavo gatherings), if the damage occurs in 
both inner and outer formes of gatherings and if a large enough sample 
is examined “to reflect a statistically sound ratio.” 


429. Daniel, Carter A. ‘‘West’s Revisions of Miss Lonelyhearts,” pp. 
232-243. Comparison of the periodical appearances of five chapters (in 
1932) with their final revised appearance in book form (April 1933) 
shows that Nathanael West’s revisions were almost always an improve- 
ment and that he was “a mature and conscious craftsman.” He discarded 
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the real name for Miss Lonelyhearts, moved away from first person nar- 
ration, made each capter a single unit, introduced transitions between 
chapters, paragraphs, and sentences, removed irrelevant details and awk- 
ward phraseology, simplified the syntax, added necessary information, 
reworded to increase vividness, and chose words appropriate to the 
characterization. 


430. Bruccoli, Matthew J. “A Further Note on the First Printing of 
The Great Gatsby,” p. 244. The scarce third printing of 1942 contains 
no revisions not present in the second, but collation with the first print- 
ing has revealed one previously unrecorded correction: “Union Street 
station” on p. 211 became “Union Station.” 


431. Hirsch, Rudolf, and Howell J. Heaney. “A Selective Check List 
of Bibliographical Scholarship for 1961,” pp. 245-270. Part I: Incun- 
abula and Early Renaissance; Part II: Later Renaissance to the Present. 

— G. Thomas Tanselle 


‘TEXAS QUARTERLY, IV:3, Autumn 1961. 


432, Lehmann, John. “English Letters in the Doldrums? An Editor’s 
View,” PP. 56-63. Of the writers on the English literary scene in 1950, 
only Graham Greene, Angus Wilson, and William Sansom remain vital 
forces today. Nigel Dennis, William Golding, Kingsley Amis, John 
Wain, and Iris Murdoch are new faces, but the real interests of the 
present generation seem to lie in sociology, critical theory, and discussion. 


433. Rodway, Allan. “A Note on Contemporary English Poetry,” pp. 
66-72. The 1950 “Movement” in English poetry counterattacked the 
earlier ‘‘Revolt against Reason” and experimentalism of Thomas, Pound, 
Eliot, and Owen. Movement poetry is non-committal, non-experimental, 
provincial; is characterized by strict stanza forms, colloquial diction, the 
witty image, a belief in th adequacy of prose syntax. Three chief in- 
fluences were William Empson, Robert Graves, and George Orwell. 


434. Priestly, J. B. “Shakespeare and the Modern World,” pp. 159-168. 
Recent interest in Shakespeare may be attributed to the following: Shake- 
speare is human — not anti-human; he reaffirms the riddle of life — not 
its pat solutions; he attacks ambition and power-hunger; he appeals to 
the ordinary — not the warped; he recreates the kingdom of poetry. Good 
television productions may increase his present popularity. 


435. Dawson, Giles E. “What Happened to Shakespeare’s Manuscripts,” 
pp. 169-179. Because of ster eed attitudes toward play Mss, mem- 
orabilia, and Shakespeare himself, his Mss would hardly have been in- 
tentionally preserved; after 1642 the wastepaper value (for wrapping 
poraa etc.) probably outweighed all other values a play Ms might 
have had. 
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436. Brace, Gerald Warner. “The World of Anthony Trollope,” pp: 
180-189. Long overshadowed by Dickens, Thackeray, and George Eliot, 
Trollope is now achieving recognition for his inventiveness, his technical 
skill, his devotion to truth or “moral consciousness.” His was a genius for 
“the wise and compassionate acceptance of the conditions of life,” and 
on that ground his reputation will rest. 


437, Garnett, David. “Some Writers I Have Known: Galsworthy, Forster, 
Moore, and Wells,” pp. 190-202. John Galsworthy’s love for his cousin’s 
wife — and inability to satisfy that love for fear of the effect of scandal 
upon his father —- made him into an angry young man and an interesting 
writer. His marriage, after his father died—and subsequent loss of 
bitterness — finished him as a writer. E. M. Forster, another angry young 
man, was made so by his treament as a day boy at Tonbridge School. 
The Longest Journey documents this early experience. George Moore was 
an exceptional critic of other writers and a curious blend of extreme bad- 
ness and genius in his own writing. H. G. Wells was noteworthy for his 
continual fight against “the caveman in our midst.” 


438. Hutchins, Patricia, “Yeats and Pound in England,” pp. 203-216. 
The friendship between W. B, ¥eats and Ezra Pound began in London 
in 1909 and continued despite their differences. Each commented favor- 
ably on the other’s work; the two collaborated on a tribute to Scawen 
Blunt. Pound influenced the change in Yeats’s work between The Green 
Helmet and Responsibilities (the latter title was Pound’s suggestion). 
“He went through the poems and W. B. accepted his suggestions.” 


439. Green, Martin. “British Comedy and the British Sense of Humour: 
Shaw, Waugh, and Amis,” pp. 217-227. G. B. Shaw made the British 
sense of humor sensitive to the deflating wit, egocentric brilliance; he 
encouraged the British mind to accept sexuality as a form of self-assertion 
and to distrust “seriously emotional and seriously rebellious and seriously 
unhappy people.” Evelyn Waugh’s humor is a refinement of Shaw's — 
against “spontaneous life.” Kingsley Amis’s humor is “for” the spon- 
taneous, lower middle-class; but it is still rudimentary. Shavian humor 
is still the best key to understanding the British. 


440, Raine, Kathleen. “Edwin Muir, an Appreciation,” pp. 233-245. 
Muir's poetry is based on the world of the “Story” — the life of the in- 
dividual —and the “Fable” — that which every life tries to realize, 
reflect, embody. The themes of his “Fable” are time and man’s con- 
tinuity; the tribe and its wanderings in exile, its cities, its heroes, and 
watchers and bearers of its destiny. His poetry springs from “perception 
of the eternal order.” 


441. Welty, Eudora. “Henry Green, a Novelist. of the Imagination,” pp. 
246-256. Green, in his novels, displays a knowledge of the wide world 
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as intimate as Jane Austen’s knowledge of her own. Like Faulkner, he 
is a romantic, poetic, creator of reality; his work does not “represent life, 
it presents life.” 


442. Dick, Kay. “Mr. Pinter and the Fearful Matter,” pp. 257-265. 
The developing theme in Harold Pinter’s plays is that of the fascinating 
dangerousness of life, the potential devastation communication entails, 
and the urgent need for extra care and consideration in the “fearful 
matter” of communication. Unlike Samuel Beckett, with whom he has 
been compared, Pinter is finally optimistic, as illustrated in The Caretaker. 


443. Greacen, Robert. “The World of C. P. Snow,” pp. 266-274. Snow's 
novels are concerned with the moral problems and dilemmas which am- 
bitious men, struggling for power, must face; the dichotomy between 
scientists and writers and the personal and societal loss resulting from 
such a separation; and the ultimate helpfulness — not destructiveness — 
of science. His world has tragic overtones, but his characters reaffirm the 
indestructibility of humanity. 


, 1V:4, Winter 1961. 


444, Thomas, Dylan. ‘Poetic Manifesto,” pp. 44-53. Dylan Thomas’s 
poetry-writing began with an infatuation for words. His early writing was 
influenced by his reading at the time; Browne, de Quincey, Poe, Shelley, 
Shakespeare, Baroness Orczy form a partial list. Joyce is not a dominant 
influence in his published work; the Bible and Freud are “inescapable,” 
but not dominant. He employs any technical trick of rhyme, i or 
word formation that he thinks will work, but disagrees with the Surrealist 
credo of chaos, holding that the poet’s task is to select. 


445, Auden, W. H. “The Quest Hero,” pp. 81-93. J. R. R. Tolkien’s 
The Lord of the Rings is a contemporary Quest Tale eminently successful 
in presenting the social-historical realities of Western man’s existence. 
For W. H. Auden the tale is distinguished by the creation of a convincing 
imaginary world, and a quest hero and resolution of the struggle between 
good and evil which are technically and artistically honest. 


446. Stock, Noel. “Modern Poetry and the Norm of Language,” pp. 
134-144. Ford Madox Ford, Ezra Pound, and T. S. Eliot revolutionized 
the language of modern poetry, creating a new “norm” of language — the 
articulation or juxtaposition of poetic passages without intermediary ex- 
planation. Since Eliot’s Four Quartets, the method has not been taken 
advantage of. 


447, Coleman, Elliott. ‘‘Heliotropical Noughttime, Light and Color in 
Finnegans Wake,” pp. 162-177. There is an interplay of light and color 
in Finnegans Wake; the state of radiance increases in intensity and volume 
from Book One to Book Four. In Book One the colors go from red 
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through green, yellow, blue, indigo, and purple; in Book Two the order 
is red, blue, yellow, green, violet, and purple; in Book Three the order 
is red, green, yellow, blue, purple, and violet; in Book Four the order is 
green, red, yellow, blue, violet, and purple. Similarities between Wake 
and The Book of Kells suggests James Joyce was “linguifying light and 
color . . . in order to encompass, include, and incorporate Kells into the 
Wake, and in so doing become its superior.” 


, W:1, Spring 1962. 


448. Borges, Jorge Luis. “The Achievement of Walt Whitman,” pp. 
43-48, Whitman’s achievement falls into three parts: his use of free 
verse to achieve a literature of power, or feeling, as opposed to one of 
knowledge, or argumentation; his utilization of the “whole language” in 
a democratic divinity of words; and his creation of the bonds of friend- 
ship between himself and his reader — making the reader, in effect, pact 
of the poem. 


449, Bluestein, Gene. “The Lomaxes’ New Canon of American Folk- 
song,” pp. 49-59. The Lomaxes’ achievement in folksong study was mis- 
understood and criticized at first by scholars because of a subservience in 
folklore to British balladry. The Lomaxes rejected the dominance of the 
British ballad and advanced the idea of “a variety of themes, types, and 
styles which characterized the American tradition.” Their leading motif 
is the glorification of the common man; the relationship between folk- 
song and democracy is part of the “new canon.” ` 


450. Corke, Helen. “Portrait of D. H. Lawrence, 1909-1910,” pp. 1692 
177. Helen Corke’s involvement with Lawrence during the writing of 
his second novel, The Trespasser, reveals Lawrence’s developing stature 
as a writer, and his attractiveness to women; hinted at, but not made 
explicit, are Lawrence’s close ties with his mother and their part in his 
break-up with Jessie Chambers (Miriam in Sons and Lovers). 

— Robert C. Jones 


THEATRE NOTEBOOK, XVII:1, Autumn 1962. 


451. F.{letcher}, I. K. “The Royal Marylebone Theatre,” pp. 7-9. A 
recently-discovered 1892 Jubilee Souvenir supplements information, in 
Malcolm Morley’s The Old Marylebone Theatre (1960), on notable actors 
and pantomimes at the Marylebone from 1837-1857. 


452. Cameron, Kenneth M. “Strolling With Coysh,” pp. 12-16. An 
annotated copy of John Caryll’s Sir Salomon, or The Cautious Coxcomb 
(London, 1671) reveals that the actors Coysh and Powell were associated 
with the Theatre Royal, rather than the Duke’s company, and that of the 
characters two were cut in performance and three others were probably 
played by one actor. Sir Salomon was probably acted by a touring com- 
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pany in 1672, presumably its earliest performance by a touring com- 
pany, and eight of the actors are here tentatively identified. It is now 
possible to assume that “a well-organized touring company, including cer- 
tain hirelings or hirelings-to-be of the Theatre Royal, existed between the 
years 1672 and 1680,” 


453. Jones, Eldred D. “The Physical Representation of African Charac- 
ters on the English Stage During the 16th & 17th Centuries,” pp. 17-21. 
Office of Revels accounts and internal evidence of 36 plays reveal that in 
some masques “Moors achieved blackness by wearing face masks and 
elbow gloves of black velvet, and leggings of black leathér”; but in Ben 
Jonson’s masques and in various plays black paint was used instead. 
Kinky hair was simulated by “Cappes made with Cowrse budge” or by 
“Corled hed Sculles of blacke Laune,” and some attempts were probably 
made to simulate thick lips. Costume effects veered toward spectacular 
rather than the realistic. 
l — Myron Matlaw 


THOREAU SOCIETY BULLETIN, No. 77, Fall 1961. 


454. Morrison, Helen B. “Thoreau and the New York Tribune,” pp. 
1-2. This first installment of a chronological list of references to Thoreau 
in the Tribune commences with one for January 10, 1843. 


455. Harding, Walter. “Additions to the Thoreau Bibliography,” pp. 
2-3. i 


456. Harding, Walter. “An Early Thoreau Club,” pp. 3-4. The earliest 
known Thoreau Club established in Le Roy, New York, in 1891. 


, No. 78, Winter 1962. 


457. Harding, Walter. “Additions to the Thoreau Bibliography,” pp. 
2-4, 


458. “Thoreau Notes,” p. 4. Z. E. Stone’s “General Jackson in Lowell,” 
in Contributions to the Residents Historical Association of Lowell, con- 
tains a contemporary report of a Thoreau lecture. Thoreau is also shown 
to have influenced a modern Irish painter, Paul Henry. 


, No. 79, Spring 1962. 
459. Harding, Walter. “Additions to the Thoreau Bibliography,” pp. 
3-4, 

, No, 80, Summer 1962. 


460. Leary, Lewis. ‘The Thoreau Society Presidential Address” (tre- 
printed from the Concord Journals, July 19 and 26, 1962), pp. 1-2. 
Thoreau’s fondness for the word “wildness” has never been satisfyingly 
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explained. The answer is found in the enigma of Joe Polis, the Indian 
in The Maine Woods. Through him, Thoreau learned that wildness is 
the individual imagination. 


461. Zahniser, Howard. “Thoreau and the Wilderness” (reprinted as 
above), pp. 3-4. The first of Thoreau's three trips to the Maine woods 
may have left its influence on “Ktaadn” and Walden. At any rate it 
made him —- and, through him, us — “aware of the wilderness resource 
of the U.S.” 


, No. 81, Fall 1962. 


462. Harding, Walter. “Additions to the Thoreau Bibliography,” pp. 
2-4. 
— John McKiernan 


TWENTIETH CENTURY, CLXX:1012, Winter 1962. 


463. Symons, Julian. “Politics and the Novel” (rev.-art.), pp. 147-154. 
Irving Howe's Politics and the Novel claims that the Russian Revolution 
changed the 19th century's attitude toward politics: violent action became 
the art of the possible; progressives bad to write st aes novels, and 
these sprang from the desire to celebrate the good (any revolutionary 
force) at the expense of the bad (e.g., big business). Richard Hughes's 
The Fox in the Attic presents the “opposition of public and private life 
which makes the political novel.” Angus Wilson's The Old Men at the 
Zoo is concerned with struggles for power and says that the attempt to 
obtain complete freedom must always fail. John Dos Passos’s Midcentury 
is an example of a novel that dramatizes an actual political situation, “and 
a very bad novel it is.” 

— Julian Mates 


VICTORIAN NEWSLETTER, No. 21, Springs 1962. 


464, Buckley, Jerome H. “The Fourth Dimension of Victorianism,” pp. 
1-4, Preoccupation with time was a major motif in Victorian culture, and 
the main animating idea of the Victorian period was “the idea of history, 
with its component ideas of historical evolution, progress, and de- 
cadence.” Yet the Victorian writers never for long forgot the importance 
of the present. The “great and continuing appeal of Victorian litera- 
ture . . . should lie in its repeated assertion of timeless value in the pres- 
ent experience, an affirmation made . . . with a full consciousness of 
time on all its levels.” 


465. Johnson, Wendell Stacy. “Victorian Self-Consciousness,” pp. 4-7. 
A clue to the complex of moods that constitutes Victorianism lies in the 
way Victorians wrote or spoke as well as in what they flatly said. Victor- 
ian writing, whether autobiography, fiction, or poetry, is marked by self- 
consciousness. This self-consciousness, unlike that of the Romantics, is 
concerned with uncertainty as to what the self is. Victorian art is often 
the attempt of the artist to discover himself. 
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466. Davis, Arhur Kyle, Jr. “Matthew Arnold’s Letters: A Progress 
Report on a Descriptive Checklist,” pp. 7-8. The checklist of the ex- 
tant letters of Matthew Arnold has reached a total of 2,172 and continues 
to grow. About 58% of these are available on microfilm in the Univer- 
sity of Virginia Library. 


467. Bishop, Jonathan. “The Unity of In Memoriam,’ pp. 9-14. The 
unity of Iz Memoriam is to be found in the organic elaboration of the 
theme of change, moral, psychological, artistic, and natural. At first 
the poet resists change, but a gradual identification with the motions of 
the life of nature breaks the hold of rigid despair. Christianity suggests 
that change for the better lies beyond death. The cycle of the seasons 
reveals affirmative change to the poet. After the trance contact with 
Hallam, Tennyson vows he will share in the changes of life and will 
become the poet of the progress of humanity. 


468. Marshall, William H. “Hareton Earnshaw: Natural Theology on 
the Moors,” pp. 14-15. Heathcliff had made a brute of Hareton and 
had become an image of deity to him. Heathcliff is good because he is 
more powerful than those who oppose him, and they are evil because 
they are weaker. Hareton’s cosmology makes his regeneration in Emily 
Bronté’s Wuthering Heights seem implausible. 


469. Stevenson, Lionel. “The Hawthorne and Browning Acquaintance: 
An Addendum,” p. 16. James C. Austin suggests in “The Hawthorne 
and Browning Acquaintance’ (VNL, No. 20, pp. 13-18) that Robert 
Browning’s “Mesmetism” was probably inspired by the tale of Matthew 
Maule and Alice Pyncheon in The House of the Seven Gables. But a 
similar situation is developed in Browning’s “Porphyria’s Lover” (1834) 
in Bells and Pomegranates, which Nathaniel Hawthorne had read in 


. 1850 when he was working on The House of the Seven Gables. Through 


the intermediation of the novel, “Porphyria’s Lover” was transformed 
into “Mesmerism.” 


470. De Laura, David J. “The Religious Imagery in Browning's “The 
Patriot, ” pp. 16-18. The language and narrative of “The Patriot” estab- 
lish parallels with the Crucifixion. The patriot realizes that, like Christ, 
he is a victim of ingratitude and human folly, and this awareness helps 
him to bear his fate. 


471. Goldfarb, Russell M. “The Menu of Great Expectations,” pp. 18-19. 
The ingestion and digestion of food in Great Expectations throw light 
on essential areas of the novel. Inordinate consumption is associated with 
self-seeking, corrupt, and brutal individuals, Magwitch, therefore, may 
be understood as having helped to corrupt Pip. The boy Pip, who gives 
food, is a good person. Later, he becomes a parasite, receiving his sus- 
tenance from another. In his last stage, he works for his living, and 
through hard labor and moderation achieves some part of the good life 
that the hard-working Joe Gargery enjoys. 
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472. Cooney, Séamus. ‘ ‘The Heart of That Mystery’: A Note on Joha 
Stuart Mill’s Theory of Poetry,” pp. 20-22. Mill in his first essay on 
poetry, “What Is Poetry?” (January 1833), laid stress on the idea that 
the truth conveyed by poetry is the truth of feeling. In his second essay, 
“The Two Kinds of Poetry” (November 1833) the stress is on the com- 
munication of ideas, for Mill is reverting to an earlier conviction that 
what literature says is what really counts, not its aesthetic qualities. In 
later life, when the emotional crisis that led him to see the value of 
poetry had become a fading memory, Mill’s interest in poetry faded also, 
and his conviction that all writing should be in the service of utilitarian 
fact reasserted itself. 


473. Lainoff, Seymour. “James and Eliot: The Two Gwendolens,” p. 23: 
Henry James’s literary indebtedness to George Eliot is well known. An 
interesting minor example is the parallel between a passage describing 
Gwendolen Erme as a gambler in James’s “The Figure in the Carpet” 
(1896) and the opening chapters on Gwendolen Harleth at a gambling 
resort in George Eliot’s Daniel. Deronda (1876). or at 


474, “Victorian Bibliography, September 1961-February 1962,” pp. 24-29: 
— Dougald B. MacEachen 


VINDUET, XVI:1, Winter 1962. 


475. Marcussen, Elsa Brita. “Filmen og forfatterne,” pp. 72-75. Recent 
films, Continental, British, and American, suggest that the traditional 
animosity between serious authors and film makers is about to disappear 
in mutually beneficial collaboration. In America, the East Coast, anti- 
Hollywood “Group” of serni-documentarians (Rogosin, Cassavetes) tends 
to do without literature (script) altogether, but in England, such films 
as “Room at the Top,” “Look Back in Anger,” “Saturday Night and 
Sunday Morning,” and “A Touch of Honey” are evidence of direction 
that refuses to exploit the literary source commercially, seeking instead 
to express a literary depth of .characterization by means of the film 
medium. (In Norwegian) 

— Otto Reinert 


WESTERN HUMANITIES REVIEW, XVI:4, Autumn 1962. 


476. Kelly, William W. ‘“ “The Professional Instinct’: An Unpublished 
Short Story by Ellen Glasgow,” pp. 301-317. Although she considered 
the form a restricted one, Ellen Glasgow wrote and published several 
short stories, most of them experimental and some of them derivative. In 
subject matter and theme they reveal the influence of other writers, not- 
ably James and Poe, but contain ideas and techniques that she employed 
more extensively in her novels. In its depiction of a domineering woman 
and in its ironic method, “The Professional Instinct” (here published 
for the first time) compares interestingly with her novels. 
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477. Hyman, Lawrence W. “The Suspension of Belief in Art and Ex- 
pae, pp. 353-356. Through literary history, a major critical prob- 
em has been the relationship between “the values in a play or poem 
[and} the religious and political beliefs that we bring to the literary 
experience.” The problem can be resolved if we consider our beliefs to 
include not simply our formulated opinions, but all of our “varied 
thoughts, impulses, and sentiments.” Hence, we can “respond fully to all 
kinds of feelings and ideas in literature without in any way suspending or 
anesthetizing our own . . . beliefs or values.” 


478. Voigt, Milton. “Swift and Psychoanalytic Criticism,” pp. 361-367. 
Freudian interpreters have tended to overlook the literary skill behind 
Gulliver's Travels and to regard the. work as the dream of a patient. 
Reading Gulliver as a neurotic fantasy and using it to demonstrate Swift's 
neuroticism, Sandor Ferenczi established the method in “Gulliver Phan- 
tasies” (1926). Later psychoanalytic critics have attempted scientific 
examinations of Swift's personality, but have taken unwarranted liber- 
ties with biographical facts. Recently, a few critics, notably Irvin Ehren- 
preis and Norman O. Brown, have combined psychoanalytic reading with 
other scholarly approaches and have presented less distorted pictures of 
Swift as a literary artist. 


479. Bristol, Marie. “Life Among the Ungentle Genteel: Edith Whar- 
ton’s The House of Mirth Revisited,” pp. 371-374, The House of Mirth 
reveals powers in Edith Wharton that have gone unrecognized because 
of the prevailing critical tendency to label her a disciple of Henry James 
and a writer of the Genteel School. Such classifications overlook her 
theoretical and technical divergence from James and her ability to com- 
bine the novel of manners with the novel of naturalism. The House of 
Mirth handles important social themes with technical skill and as an 
evaluation of the leisure class is an important document in American so- 
cial history. 


480. Tosta, Michael R. “‘Will the Real Sergeant X Please Stand Up,’ ” 
p- 376. Sergeant X and Seymour Glass cannot be the same individual in 
J. D. Salinger’s stories. Their mothers-in-law have different names; Sey- 
mour dies in 1948, whereas in 1950 Sergeant X recalls his experience 
with Esmé. 


481. Slabey, Robert M. “Sergeant X and Seymour Glass,” pp. 376-377. 
Although many parallels support the identification of Sergeant X with 
Seymour Glass, “several significant and irrefutable differences” preclude 
such an identification: Seymour dies in 1948, whereas X is living in 
1950; X’s wife is “levelheaded,” Seymour's is flighty; X’s mother-in-law 
is “Mother Gencher,” Seymour's is Mrs. Fedder; X has an older brother, 
but Seymour is the oldest of the Glass children. 
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482. Parish, John E. “The Tone of Yeats’ ‘After Long Silence, ” pp. 
377-379. By missing the tone of Yeats’s poem, Cleanth Brooks and 
Robert Penn Warren also miss its meaning. The.elderly man and woman 
speak about love, not wisdom. The ironic tone reveals that the aged have 
no more wisdom than the young. 

a _—John S. Bullen 
WISEMAN REVIEW, No. 492, Summer 1962. 


483. Hollis, Christopher. “Newman the Man: Freedom and Love,” pp. 
182-190. In Newman: The Pillar of the Cloud, Meriol Trevor, who traces 
Newman’s life up to 1853, establishes that he was a naturally emotional 
man who felt and expressed affection. To understand Newman we must 
also be aware of his “profound belief in liberty.” 

— Lawrence H. Maddock 
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369, 392, 411 

Partridge, John 418 

Pinter, Harold 442 

Poe, Edgar Allan 427 

Poetry 257, 259, 268, 355, 406, 
433, 446 


>. Pope, Alexander 281 


~ Porter, Katherine Anne 409 
Potind, Ezra 311, 438, 446 


Powell, Anthony 267. $ 

Powys, John Cowper 319 

Rhetoric and style 277 a 

Richter, Conrad 359 

Rol Hand, Roman 319 

Roth, Philip 358 

Salinger, J. D. 335, 480, 481 

Schools and creeds 235, 236, 244, 
320, 368, 372, 420, 432 : 

Scott, Sir Walter 382, 383 

Shakespeare, William 239, 275, 280, 
aon 314, 380, 405, 415, 434, i 


Shaw, George Bernard 439 

Shelley, Mary 384 

“Silver White” 379 : 
Smith, Adam 270 i 
Snow, C. P. 260, 443 

Southey, Robert 377 

Spark, Muriel 242 

Stafford, Jean 263 

Statutes of the Realm 378 


Stevens, Wallace 306 


‘Stone, Ruth 373 

Strachey, Lytton 291 

Suckling, Sir John 417 

Swift, Jonathan 478 

Tate, Allen 271 

Tennyson, Alfred, Lord 467 

Theater and drama 238, 354, 397, 

` 451, 452, 453 

Thirkell, Angela 359 

Thomas, Dylan 293, 321, 444 

Thoreau, Henry David 454, 455, 
456, 457, 458, 459, 460, 462 

Tolkien, J. R. R. 445 

Trollope, Anthony 436 

Tuckerman, Frederick Goddard 272. 

Twain, Mark 240, 345 

Tynan,’ Kenneth 393 

Updike, John 264, 358 

Wain, John 361 

Walpole, Horace 244 

Walpole, Hugh 291 ` 

Waugh, Evelyn 243, 439 

Wells, H. G. 289, 290, 291, 437 

West, Nathanael 429 

Wharton, Edith 479 

Whitman, Walt 307, 389, 448 

Wife’s Lament, The 258 

Wilbur, Richard 350 

Williamson, Henry 319 

Wilson, Angus 463 

Wilson, Edmund 246 

Wither, George 416 

Woolf, Virginia 312 

Wordsworth, William 377 

Yeats, W. B. 310, 337, 411, 438,% 
482 
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484. Rosenberg, Marvin. “The Mind of the Critic,” pp. 551-563. The 
response of a critic is the result of many psychological and physiological 
factors. Among them are his sex, his various perceptual capacities, his 
milieu, his personal involvement in the work of art, his total experience, 
and his constantly changing perception of the work of art. A knowledge 
of these forces will help the critic to “search out the capacities — and in- 
capacities — that enhance or hinder his work.” 


:485. Allen, Gay Wilson. “With Faulkner in Japan,” pp. 566-571. A 
‘close association with William Faulkner revealed him to be a sincere 
.and unaffected man. The great novelist was neither slyly ironic nor 
falsely modest when he insisted that he was just a farmer who liked to 
write or when he declared that his style was difficult because he didn’t 
know how to write better English. He was telling “the truth so far as 
-. he was conscious of it,” because Faulkner, the simple, shy countryman, 
i probably felt himself to be quite remote from Faulkner, the subtle artist. 


486. Erwin, Robert. “Up, Up, and Away with the Arts,” pp. 572-583. 
With the secularization of religion and the arrival of affluence, our 
civilization during ‘the past 60 years has worshiped the arts as never 
before. There are a ber_of reasons for the elevation of the arts: in 
our age of anxiety, the arts present us with something that we can trust 
as durable; in our nation of specialists, the arts provide us with a medium 
of communion; since our education has failed to train us to read or think 
accurately, we must get our ideas from plays and novels. The substitution 
_ of art-for religion has burdened the artist with the responsibility “for the 
spiritual welfare of the crowd” and has almost destroyed the discipline of 
esthetics. 





487. Booth, Wayne C. “The Shaping of Prophecy: Craft and Idea in 
the Novels of Wright Morris,” pp. 608, 610, 612, 614, 616, 618, 620, 
622, 624, 626. The themes of Wright Morris’s novels are concerned with 
_ the permanent and the real in a world of flux. Reality is discovered by 
heroic action, the power of the imagination, and. lové.AS a creator of 
character, Morris is “one of our two or three finest craftsmen.” But in 
dramatic action he has not always been so successful, particularly in his 
earlier novels. With his seventh novel, The Works of Love, he began 
to place greater emphasis on dramatic movement and climax. His latest 
novel, What a Way to Go, with a large cast of characters, new themes, 
large design, and increased control over sustained action, is proof of 
Mortis’s continued artistic growth. 

— Henry B. Rule 
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July 1959. 


488. Bartlett, Phyllis. “Richard Feverel, Knight-Errant,” pp. 329-340. 
The metaphor of knighthood which runs through Meredith’s The Ordeal 
of Richard Feverel not only justifies the calamitous conclusion but pro- 
vides one of the many links between the novel and the author's life. 
Meredith married Mary Peacock Nicolls in a mood of chivalry, convinced 
that she needed protection; but, when his marriage failed, he expressed 
his disillusionment in Richard Feverel at the very time his wife was being 
unfaithful. 


489. Lord, George DeF. “The Case for Internal Evidence (9) A: Com- 
ments on the Canonical Caveat,” pp. 355-366. Fogel’s article (BNYPL, 
June 1959) has misrepresented Lord’s method. Fogel’s argument for the 
poetical superiority of Last Instructions to a Painter is based on erroneous 
statistics; this verse satire does not have the careful integration of struc- 
ture which he claims sets it apart from the Second and Third Advices to 
a Painter. All three of these poems observe decorum, and integrate the 
form with the matter. 


490. Sherbo, Arthur. “The Case for Internal Evidence (9) B: A Reply 
to Professor Fogel,” pp. 367-371. Fogel (BNYPL, June 1959) has mis- 
understood Sherbo's cumulative evidence for Smart’s authorship of Mother 
Midnight's Comical Pocket Book and Dr. Johnson's authorship of the 
“Essay on Elegies.” Fogel lacks familiarity with sensibilities of 18th- 
century literature. 


, LXIII:8, August 1959. 


| 491, Schwarz, Alfred. “Thomas Percy at the Duke of York’s Private 


Theatre,” pp. 393-398. A letter written by Thomas Percy in 1767 fully 
describes a unique and fashionable performance of Jane Shore at the Duke 
of York’s private theater. 


, LXIII:9, September 1959. 
492. Erdman, David V. “Immoral Acts of a Library Cormorant: The 


| Extent of Coleridge’s Contributions to the Critical Review (Part I),” pp. 


433-454, Coleridge published only about 20 reviews. His style and ideas 
in the Critical Review are usually easy to identify and suggest his author- 
ship of a review of Mysteries of Udolpho in 1794. Nothing more of his 
appears until November 1796, when a review of Musae Etonenses ap- 
peared; the matter and manner of this review are pure Coleridge. 


493. Rannit, Aleksis. “The Logic of Poetic Symbols in the Age of 
Science,” pp. 466-472. There is a convincing spiritual unity between 


postry and science, both of which distill our significant experience and 


ring us insight into the order-relations of nature. On the image-creating 


| 
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level, the difference between poetic and scientific perception of order is a 
difference of attitude, and there is no need for these postures to be mu- 
tually exclusive. Contemporary poetry, expressing symbolically our union 
with nature, has come to the identical conclusions of science. 


494, Golden, Morris. “Image Frequency and the Split in the Vicar of 
Wakefield,” pp. 473-477. The first 27 chapters of the Vicar of Wake- 
field contain 93 similes and metaphors in addition to many other descrip- 
tive devices. But the last five chapters are immature and contrived and 
present Goldsmith at his worst. This stylistic disintegration resulted from 
the author’s indifference to — or incompetence at — the craft of fiction. 
His main concern was with style, tone, and charm; but, finding himself 
unable to give his characters any real conflict, he was forced to despera- 
tion and sloppiness. 


, LXIII:10, October 1959. 


495. Erdman, David V. “Immoral Acts of a Library Cormorant: The 
Extent of Coleridge’s Contributions to the Critical Review (Part I1), pp. 
515-530. Another essay from the Critical Review for November 1796 
attributable to Coleridge is a review of an anonymous verse pamphlet (A 
Sketch from the Landscape). In December 1796, a review of Augusta 
Fitzherbert is possibly Coleridge’s. A review of The Negro Slaves (Jan- 
uaty 1797) is unmistakably his, and others of this issue suggest his hand. 
The only other 1797 reviews by Coleridge appeared in February (Lewis's 
The Monk and Horsley’s On the Prosodies of the Greek and Latin Lan- 


guages). 


496. Bishop, Morchard. “Notes of Two Coleridges,” pp. 531-533. Cole- 
tidge’s joke.on Booker (mentioned in a letter of 1805 to Southey) is a 
two-line Virgilian quotation which Coleridge had used three years earlier. 
An article signed “T. Q. M.” in William Hone’s Table Book (1827) 
contains a sonnet probably attributable to Hartley Coleridge. `> 


, LXUI:11, November 1959.. 


497. Holt, Palmer C. “Notes on Poe’s ‘To Science,’ “To Helen,’ and 
‘Ulalume, ” pp. 568-570. The source of Poe’s ‘Sonnet — to Science” 
is Bernadin de St. Pierre’s Studies in Nature, translated by Henry Hunter 
in 1808. The word “Nicéan” in “To Helen” existed long before his 
poem, for it is found in Plutarch’s life of Nicias as translated by John 
and William Langhorne in 1770. The word “Ulalume” . means “Light 
of the Dead” or “Dead Star.” One of the sources of the poem “Ulalume” 
is probably Chateaubriand. 


498. Erdman, David V. “Immoral Acts of a Library Cormorant: The 
Extent of Coleridge’s Contributions to the Critical Review (Part HI Con- 
ee 575-587. Coleridge stopped supplying regular reviews for 


the Critical Review in March 1798 in order to work on a tragedy but 
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resumed the following year on an occasional basis. A March 1798 review 
of The Institutes of Hindu Law is attributable to Coleridge on the as- 
sumption that he delayed publication for two years, and a short review 
of The Castle Spectre the following month is Coleridge’s as indicated by 
a letter from Coleridge to Wordsworth. 


, LXIII:12, December 1959. 


499, Ryan, Pat M., Jr. “John Brougham: the Gentle Satirist: A Critique, 
with a Handlist and Census,” pp. 619-640. John Brougham (1810-1880), 


Dublin-born actor-manager-playwright, is not a minor figure in American 


rama. Despite the hackneyed and synthetic quality of his 144 plays, he 


| had an abiding impulse for humor and gentle satire. 


, LXIV:1, January 1960. 
500. Wallace, John M. “The Case for Internal Evidence (10): The 


_ Date of John Tatham’s The Distracted State,’ pp. 29-40. Tatham’s 


dramatic satire was published in 1651 although the title page claims that 
it was written in 1641. A more likely date of composition is 1650, be- 


cause the play’s political theme reflects anti-monarchist sentiments not 
pt in 1641. In 1650, the conditions for royalist satire were ideal. 





There is also an attack on the Presbyterians, who, in 1650, were in bad 
repute. The setting of the play (Sicily) would not have carried republican 
overtones before 1647. 


501. Zall, P. M. “Landor’s Marginalia on a Volume of Cowper’s Poems,” 
pp. 55-57. A recently discovered volume of Cowper's poems (London, 
1819) is inscribed and annotated by Walter Savage Landor, possibly 
Cowper's best critic. These marginalia were the basis for Landor’s 
criticism. 

— Gerald J. Schiffhorst 


, LXIV:2, February 1960. 


502. Schless, Howard H. “Flaxman, Dante, and Melville’s Pierre,” pp. 


65-82. Several of the troublesome ambiguities of Pierre might be resolved 
if the reader turns to the Divine Comedy (particularly the Inferno), Mel- 


_ villes primary structural and symbolic frame of reference. Each of Mel- 
' ville’s direct quotations from or allusions to Dante appear as expository 
, symbols “at crucial moments of narrative and psychological crisis” in the 


novel. These symbols foreshadow and resolve the action as well as ane 
the background into focus. A number of images in Pierre are inspire 


' by the illustrations from John Flaxman’s Oexvre Complet, particularly 


those of the lone fir tree up into which Pierre gazes, the description of 
Isabel, and Pierre’s trip to the city. 
, LXIV:3, March 1960. 


503. Aderman, Ralph M. “James Kirke Paulding’s Literary Income,” 
pp. 117-129. Some of the generalizations made about the scanty income 
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of 19th-century American authors cannot stand up in light of what 
is known about the earnings of James Kirke Paulding, poet, novelist, 
short-story writer, and Van Buren’s Secretary of the Navy. Although 
Paulding’s literary reputation was only slightly below that of Irving and 
Cooper, his contributions were definitely_second rate. Yet, from the 
meager sources of information concerning his literary income, the rather 
sizable sum of $50,000 is a conservative estimate. 


504. Eaves, T. C. Duncan, and Ben D. Kimpel. “The Publisher of 

Pamela and Its First Audience,” pp. 143-146. That John Osborn, of St. 

Saviour’s Dockhead (to distinguish him from four other London printers 

of the same name), was the publisher of Pamela was first proved in 

1930. Now, from the elder Osborn’s will, it has been established that 

young Osborn was his father’s apprentice from March 1728/9, until April 

1736 (after which time he became a partner in the firm), and that Osborn, 

Senior, died before December 1745. Furthermore, it is now quite obvious” 
that the first audience of Pamela consisted of Mrs. Richardson and Miss 

Elizabeth Midwinter (later to become Lady Gosling). 


505. Sherbo, Arthur. “Survival in Grub-Street: Another Essay in Attri- 
bution,” pp. 147-158. Christopher Smart, like Samuel Johnson and other 
hack-writers of 18th-century London, managed to keep alive by doing more 
hack-work than has formerly been attributed to him. Apparently, Smart 

etformed more editorial chores for John Newbery (later to become his 
ather-in-law) than scholars have been led to expect. In all probability, 
four rare and little-known collections were done under Smart’s editorship: 
The Muses Banquet, A Collection of Pretty Poems for the Amusement of 
Children Three Feet High, A Collection of Pretty Poems for the Amuse- 
ment of Children Six Foot High, and Be Merry And Be Wise. There can 
also be little doubt now about Smart’s authorship of Mrs. Midnight's Ora- 
tions, claimed for him in 1925. 


506. Spector, Robert Donald. ‘The Monthly and Its Rival,” pp. 159-161. 
The customary scholarly belief that the Monthly Review (first published 
in 1749) affected the Critical Review (first published in 1756, edited by 
Smollett) has to be re-examined. Because of the Critical’s serious compe- 
tition, the Monthly several times expanded its pagination, improved upon 
a feature — articles on foreign books — and added an inferior imitation 
of the younger publication’s section on painting and engraving. 


, LXIV:4, April 1960. 


507. Swayze, Walter E. “Early Wordsworthian Biography,” pp. 169- 
195. This 112-item annotated bibliography covers the books and articles 
that appeared before the publication of Dr. Christopher Wordsworth’s 
Memoirs of William W ordsworth, in 1851. The bibliography is preceded 
by an introductory note. 
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508. Lindenberger, Herbert. ‘The Reception of The Prelude,” pp. 196- 

` 208. That The Prelude was received in 1850 with little enthusiasm or 
interest might be due to several reasons: Wordsworth’s popularity had 
declined from its earlier heights, the work itself did not treat adequately 
the social environment, and it did not fit any of the genre classifications 
as they were defined in 1850; but more important, because of the half 
century between composition and publication, it was out of touch with 
the age as a whole. 


Parrish, Stephen M., and David V. Erdman. “Who Wrote “The Mad 
Monk’? A Debate,” pp. 209-237. [General title for the two following 
articles. } 


509. Parrish. “ “The Mad Monk’: An Early Ode of Wordsworth’s?” 
Despite the fact that “The Mad Monk” was published under Coleridge’s 
name in 1804, external and internal evidence suggest that the poem was 
written by Wordsworth and, perhaps, revised by Coleridge. External 
evidence points to the fact that Coleridge, overdue on commitments to 
the Morning Post, submitted some of Wordsworth’s poems, among them 
“The Mad Monk.” Internal evidence speaks for Wordsworth through 
parallels of form, theme, and tone with ‘’Tis said, that some have died 
for love,” published in the 1800 Lyrical Ballads. 


510. Erdman. “ ‘The Mad Monk’: A Voice Heard By Coleridge?” On 

the other hand, it seems inconceivable that Wordsworth could have been 
: the author of such “a silly performance,” for the poem, in many respects, 
| contains truly un-Wordsworthian elements: “gaudy diction,” careless 
| images, and pseudo-rustics. The argument for verbal and thematic parallels 
reverses itself the moment “The Mad Monk” is considered parodistic; and 
` the fact that the poem is indeed a parody (though somewhat unsuccessful) 
; of Wordsworth by Coleridge must be accorded strong credence. 


, LXIV:5, May 1960. 


| 511. Hoffman, Daniel G. “Stephen Crane’s First Story,” pp. 273-278. 

Stephen Crane wrote his first story, “Uncle Jake and the Bell-Handle,” 
when he was 14. The slight conflict between “rural and urban mores” 
appears later as the contrast of expectations in “The Blue Hotel,” and the 
| verisimilitude of dialect foreshadows the slum slang in Maggie. This 


sketch, boyish as it is, evidences professional potentiality. 


512. Lonsdale, Roger. “Dr. Burney, John Weaver, and the Spectator,” 
| pp. 286-288. A fragment of Dr. Charles Burney’s memoirs that survived 
| Fanny's penchant for editing or burning the family papers adds a para- 

graph to the scanty biographical information about John Weaver, “the 
most influential English theorist of dancing in the first half of the cen- 
| tury.” Burney gives credit to Weaver not only for the letter quoted in 
| Spectator No. 334 but also for material in Nos. 67 and 370, formerly 
attributed to others. 
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, LXIV:6, June 1960. 


513. Boggs, W. Arthur. “Looking Backward at the Utopian Novel, 1888- 
1900,” pp. 329-336. Between 1888 and 1900 the spate of Utopian novels 
had its origin in Edward Bellamy's Looking Backward. Of the six types 
of Utopian fiction represented — “the pro- or anti-Bellamy Utopia, the 
industrial Utopia, the religious Utopia, the fantastic romance, the proletar- 
ian novel, and the quasi-fictional economic novel” — the pro- or anti- 
Bellamy Utopia and the industrial Utopia constituted the majority. Most 
of the Bellamy-influenced novels had little literary or economic value. 
William Morris, Jack London, and W. D. Howells, however, owe their 
success in this genre to Bellamy. (Appended bibliography: fiction in- 
fluenced by Bellamy.) 


514. Hoffman, Daniel G. “Stephen Crane’s Last Novel,” pp. 337-343. 
Had Stephen Crane lived to write a final novel, he would have, according 
to recently discovered documentary material, created a historical novel 
treating the fortunes of the Crane family in New Jersey during the 
American Revolutioñ. 


, LXIV:7, July 1960. 


515. Golden, Arthur. “An Uncollected Whitman Article,” pp. 353-360. 
It is almost a certainty that Whitman was the author of an unsigned 
article, “An Old Landmark Gone. An Interesting Reminiscence of Old 
Times in Brooklyn,” printed in the Brooklyn Daily Eagle for October 9, 
1862. The article, here reprinted, eulogizes Andrew Demarest, an elder 
citizen of Brooklyn and acquaintance of Whitman, who died five days 
earlier. 





516. Houghton, Walter E. “The Prose Works of Arthur Hugh Clough: 
A Checklist and Calendar, with Some Unpublished Passages,” pp. 377- 
394. 


517. Mabbott, Thomas Ollive. “Mrs. Kirkland’s ‘Essay on Fiction, ” pp. 
395-397, Caroline and William Kirkland were the only “husband and 
wife team” appearing in Poe’s Literati of New York, which lauded Mrs. 
Kirkland’s books on life in the Middle West. (The “Essay on Fiction” 
is appended.) Hi 


, LXIV:9, September 1960. 


518. Charvat, William. “A Chronological List of Emerson’s American 
Lecture Engagements,” pp. 492-507. Emerson’s numerous lecture engage- 
ments over a span of almost 40 years, necessary from a financial stand- 
“point, attest to the extraordinary phenomenon of man who was frequently 
misunderstood but decidedly popular. (Appended list spans 1833-1846.) 


— Charles R. Andrews 
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, LXIV:10, October 1960. 


519. Murphy, Daniel J. “The Reception of Synge’s Playboy in Ireland 
and America: 1907-1912,” pp: 515-533. Rioting, necessitating police 
protection, marred initial Abbey Theatre performances of The Playboy 
of the Western World, especially in Dublin and New York. Lady Gregory 
and Yeats led the fight for freedom of theater. These were the bitterest 
in a succession of Irish Nationalist protests against plays which supposedly 
slandered the Irish. Militant nationalists depised Playboy as Ahin 
Protestant, slanderous of Irish speech and Irish womanhood. Additionally, 
American Irish were rebelling against the caricatures of conventional 
stage-Irishmen. 


520. Dunlap, Joseph R. “The Typographical Shaw: GBS and the Revival 
| of Printing,” pp. 534-547. Details are given concerning the lifelong 
crusade which Shaw, having been influenced by William Morris, cartied 
on to have his books printed in conformity to his typographical ideals. He 
| wanted close-set copy exhibiting a minimum of white; to this end, he even 
| eliminated apostrophes as far as possible. 


| 521. Stronks, James B. “Author Rejects Publisher: Caroline Kirkland 
and The Gift,” pp. 548-550. Mrs. Kirkland, pioneer realist and all- 
around woman of letters, was much respected in her day by Poe and other 
judges of competent writing. In an 1843 letter reproduced here, she 
politely refused to contribute to the literary annual The Gift, to which she 
had previously contributed; writing, she says, is too unprofitable. Later 
she resumed her career in authorship. 


522. Charvat, William. “A Chronological List of Emerson’s American 
| Lecture Engagements, Part II,” pp. 551-559. Lecture engagements are 
listed for 1847 through 1855. 


, LXIV:11, November 1960 (William Blake issue). 


523. Gleckner, Robert F. “Blake’s Thel and the Bible,” pp. 573-580. 
| The Book of Thel, “an early study of youth turning its back upon exper- 
ience and choosing, tragically, to try to prolong the delights of innocence,” 
is “laced with a rich textural irony . . . woven of Biblical threads” from 
| both OT and NT, but especially from Job. Much can be learned from a 


close study of Blake’s “technique of quoting (or near-quoting) out of 
context, of reshaping the images and details for his own ends.” 

524. Erdman, David V. “Reliques of the Contemporaries of William 
| Upcott, Emperor of Autographs, ” pp. 581-587. Two Ms volumes in 
the Berg collection of The New York Public Library contain 517 auto- 
graphs, some covering a full page, collected between 1820 and 1833 by 
the London librarian and inveterate collector William Upcott, editor of 
John Evelyn’s diary. These include a page with a drawing by Blake, a 


punning verse by Coleridge, an often-reprinted autobiographical sketch by 
| Lamb, and items by several less-known literary men. 


| 
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525. Kemper, Claudette. “The Interlinear Drawings in Blake’s ‘Jerusa- 
lem, ” pp. 588-594. Blake’s interlinear drawings may be studied for their 
interaction with the text, which they oppose as often as they support. They 
both “suggest the earthiness essential to understanding Jerusalem” and 
“provide visual tensions, and ironic and critical commentaries on the text.” 
At times they “altogether change the literal meaning of a line, besides 
altering the accentuation and the rhythm.” Left-to-right movement indi- 
cates “right-direction arguments’; “right-to-left,” “wrong-direction argu- 
ments.” Tendrils issue from the words “as present and palpable signs of 
dissent, a sort of spatial counterpoint.” Some drawings simply provide 
“seconds of unexpected silence.” 


526. Bentley, Gerald E., Jr. “Additions to Blake’s Library,” pp. 595-605. 

Seventeen additions are offered to Sir Geoffrey Keynes’s list of books 
Blake certainly possessed (TLS, November 6, 1959). An additional 25 

which “Blake certainly read carefully and . . . probably owned” are listed. 

His library probably totalled 300-400 volumes. Books positively identified - 
are renal contemporaneous and were purchased, as was his library as 

a whole, during his most prosperous period. His interest in books appar- 

ently declined after 1800, as he became increasingly absorbed with paint- 

ing and engraving. fine 


527. Charvat, William. “A Chronological List of Emerson’s American 
Lecture Engagements, Part III,” pp. 606-610. The years 1856 through 
1859 are covered. 


, LXIV:12, December 1960. 


528, Charvat, William. “A Chronological List of Emerson’s American 
Lecture Engagements, Part IV,” pp. 657-663. The years 1860 through 
1866 are covered. 


, LXV:1, January 1961. 


529. Cosbey, Robert C. “Thoreau at Work: The Writing of ‘Ktaadn,’” 
pp. 21-30. An unpublished journal reveals Thoreau’s working methods 
in composing his essay “Ktaadn.” Contrary to popular impression, he 
carefully planned whole works; he was no mere writer of sentences. On 
his journey he kept sketchy notes, which he expanded into a smooth first 
draft lacking in a theme. After he found his theme, the wilderness, he 
extensively rewrote before publishing. Each revision reveals purposeful 
additions and deletions from its predecessor. A final version, published 
posthumously, contains additional, supporting material, based on reading. 


530. Charvat, William. “A Chronological List of Emerson’s American 
Lecture Engagements, Part V,” pp. 40-46. The years 1867 through 1881 
are covered, concluding the list. 


531. Kleinfield, H. L. “The Structure of Emerson’s Death,” pp. 47-64. 
From Emerson’s death in 1882, a “continually mounting crescendo” of 
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eulogy created from a modest, humble, reasonable individualist “a grand, 
towering but insubstantial image.” An idolatrous climax was reached dur- 
ing Emerson’s centennial in 1903. The canonization was the work of The 
Genteel Tradition cult, “which held literature and the arts in an unyielding 
grip of ethical principle,” based on middle-class morality, national pride, 
Christian idealism shorn of Puritanism, democratic self-help, and worship 
of books. “At last an American mingled with the literary masters. At last 
America had its own apostle of light.” 


; LXV:2, February 1961. 


532. Eames, Marian. “John Ogilby and His Æsop: The Fortunes and 
Fables of a Seventeenth-Century Virtuoso,” pp. 73-88. John Ogilby 
(1600-1676), tireless enterpriser of multiform talents — dancing master, 
theater owner, cartographer, designer of books, translator — lived a color- 
ful life. Self-educated, perfecting his Latin in his mid-forties and his 
Greek in his fifties, he produced “sixteen admirable folio volumes,” in- 
cluding translations of all of Virgil and of Homer’s Iliad. Perhaps his 
greatest love was his two volumes of Aesop which, elaborately illustrated, 


passed through several editions. 


533. Cummings, Laurence A. “Pitfalls of Photocopy Research,” pp. 97- 
101. Great as are the conveniences of photographic processes, their pitfalls 
are such that "any serious editorial work based on examinations of micro- 
films, photostats, and other reproductions without first-hand consulting of 
the original must be tentative.” “The camera lens cannot replace the 
scholar’s eye.” 


534. Schoenbaum, S. “Internal Evidence and the Attribution of Eliza- 
bethan Plays,” pp. 102-124. Though the great age of internal-evidence 
studies passed ingloriously 50 years ago, still “the same follies are com- 
mitted.” Most needed are reliable methods and recognition of the tenta- 
tiveness of all internal evidence. It is best when used together with extern- 
al evidence. Seven minimum principles are suggested: (1) external evi- 
dence can never be ignored; (2) stylistic criteria are useless in absence of 
a marked style; (3) investigation must be of reliable texts; (4) textual 
analysis logically precedes canonical; (5) for any author proposed, a rea- 
sonable amount of dramatic writing, apart from collaborations, must be 
extant; (6) intuitive and subjective judgments are not evidence; (7) if 
possible, stylistic evidence should be supplemented by textual. Metrical, 
imagery, stylistic parallel, and thematic evidence all have distinctive short- 
comings, Authorship of The Revenger's Tragedy will probably never be 
settled. 


535. Farnsworth, Robert M. “Israel Potter: Pathetic Comedy,” pp. 125- 
132. Usually neglected, or dismissed as a failure, Israel Potter “is a serious 
projection of Melville’s beliefs and assumptions.” In it he succeeded in 
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controlling the ironical themes that had caused the failure of Pierre, “by 
focusing them ironically in the soft light of pathetic comedy.” “‘Israel’s 
struggle is the struggle of man to control his fate and it reflects the prob- 
lem of America to realize her destiny.” 


, LXV:3, March 1961. 


536. Norman, Charles. “Winston Churchill: Author,” pp. 154-158. All 
his life Sic Winston Churchill has been a professional author, making his 
living by his pen. His voluminous reading is reflected in his most memor- 
able phrases. His basic style follows Johnson and Gibbon. He loves allit- 
eration and metaphor; he is a tireless reviser. One of his best, if neglected, 
works is Great Contemporaries (1935); in it he expresses his admiration 
for John Morley, another important politician-author, who undoubtedly 
influenced him. 


537. Sikes, Herschel M. “Hazlitt, the London Magazine, and the ‘Anony- 
mous Reviewer,’ ” pp. 159-174. (1) Hazlitt’s association with the London 
Magazine, 1820-1824, was “the most crucial one in his literary career.” 
Starting on probation because of his political beliefs, he soon rose to be 
the mainstay of the journal. During this period he grew to be a major 
critic. (2) On the evidence of a letter, dated August 23, 1822, from 
Hazlitt to Jeffrey, a review in the London Magazine (November 1822) 
of Allan Cunningham’s Sir Marmaduke Maxwell (reprinted here) may 
now be confidently attributed to Hazlitt. 


538. Sugiki, Takashi. “A Checklist of Japanese Journals in English and 
American Literature,” pp. 185-199. Following a historical sketch tracing 
Japanese interest in English and American language and literature from 
1841 to the present, the checklist, containing 109 titles together with 
publication information, is provided. 


, LXV:4, April 1961. 


539. Woodring, Carl R. “Two Prompt Copies of Coleridge’s Remorse,” 
Pp: 229-235. Coleridge wrote a tragedy, Osorio, in 1797 at the suggestion 
of R. B. Sheridan, who rejected it. Rewritten as Remorse: A Tragedy, it 
was successfully produced in 1813. The prompt copies examined here 
were used for the London and the Philadelphia performances. They show 
that the producers considerably altered Coleridge's script, especially by 
shortening philosophical speeches and subduing political or religious 
implications. It is unclear how much Coleridge agreed with the alterations. 
It is not a good play by present standards. 


540. Erdman, David V. “Lost Poem Found: The Cooperative Pursuit 
& Recapture of an Escaped Coleridge ‘Sonnet’ of 72 Lines,” pp. 249-268. 
Cooperation by several Coleridge scholars has shown that Coleridge’s poem 
“The Snow Drop,” written for Mrs. Mary Robinson, was published 
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pseudonymously in the Morning Post of January 3, 1798. Thereby a Cole- 
ridge anecdote concerning his relationship with the poetess may be ex- 
amined for its factuality. A collation of the Ms, the newspaper version, 
and Coleridge’s later revisions is given here. 


, LXV:5, May 1961. 


541. Schless, Howard H. “Moby Dick and Dante: A Critique and Time 
Scheme,” pp. 289-312. Dante’s Divine Comedy was one of several pro- 
found influences on Moby Dick. At Dante’s anagogical level, Ahab in 
his voyage which began on Christmas and ended on Easter (symbolized 
by the lion in the Manxman’s prediction, a reading supported by Flax- 
man’s illustration of Dante) is a “scape-goat god-like man who, like 
Christ,” represents both mankind and himself. Buf Ahab had none of 
Christ’s “all suffusing love,” which alone “in Dante’s universe” could have 
saved him; “the diametrically opposite principle — fatal pride” destroyed 
him. For Melville there is no reality in objects or philosophical doctrines 
apart from individual interpreters: “each man sees in Moby Dick the 
reflected sense of evil that is in himself.” Only Ishmael, the contempla- 
tive onlooker, like Dante of the Inferno, “observes man in relation to his 
evil” but “escapes to tell of it.” 


542. Bouslog, Charles S. “Coleridge’s Marginalia in the Sara Hutchinson 
Copy of Remorse,” pp. 333-338. Fifteen items, in the poet’s handwriting, 
ate reproduced and commented upon here. 

— John O. Waller 


CAIRO STUDIES IN ENGLISH, 1961/1962. . - 


543, Spender, Stephen. ‘The Present Position of Poetic Writing in 
England,” pp. 8-15. “Today English poetry seems to have attained some- 
thing like a state of precarious equilibrium” as evidenced in the works of 
such poets as Philip Larkin, Ted Hughes, Thom Gunn, and John Wain. 
They write “technically accomplished, distinguished, intellectually aware 
poetry.” They are limited, however, in subject matter which is “confined 
to personal feelings, expressing rather orthodox” attitudes; they need 
“greater intensity of experience, of passion, of intellect, even of fag 
ality.” As a result of “a mild social revolution” a “new orthodoxy of 
seemingly contradictory ideas” has appeared. University-educated children 
from the working class say that the industrial world from which they come 
is not a “completely modernized, dehumanized world” as intellectuals of 
the middle class have been saying. 


544. Berger, Monroe. “Thorstein Veblen’s Literary Style,” pp. 17-35. 
Thorstein Veblen produced a body of criticism of the economic and social 
institutions of his time “devastating in its innocent irony” and understood 
by few critics. His ideas and vocabulary have permeated American speech 
and writing. His language reflects his theories about four of his favorite 
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subjects: (1) the higher learning for which he reserved some of his sever- 
est criticism, (2) the leisure class, (3) business enterprise in which he 
discussed capitalist and worker sabotage, (4) economic theory, which he 
says has remained “basically the same since the 18th century,” while 
economic life has “changed considerably.” His theories were rejected by 
the “powerful” and unheeded by the “underlying population.” 


545. Morcos, Louis. ‘The Overworld: A Projection of Hardy's Person- 
ality,” pp. 37-93. The Spirits in The Dynasts are seven in number and 
represent different aspects of Hardy's personality. In “projecting his own 
personality into his Overworld,” he revealed his own inner conflicts: “in- 
tellectually he was a free-thinker, emotionally a fundamentalist.” This 
theme of a conflict between intellect and heart, “Immanent Will and the 
revolt of feeling,” is to be found in his novels and poetry. 


546, Sherif, Nur. “The Friendship Between George Gissing and Eduard 
Bertz as Revealed in Gissing’s Letters,” pp. 95-110. Plunged into loneli- 
ness at 13 when his father died, Gissing rebelled against the narrow 
provincial world of Wakefield and his own puritanical lower middle class 
home and married a young prostitute. The disastrous marriage was fol- 
lowed by a second devastating one to the daughter of a working-class 
family, a woman far beneath him intellectually. Gissing made few friends 
among men. At 22, he met Eduard Bertz, a During the following 19 
years before Gissing’s death, they met again only once but corresponded 
the entire time. Gissing’s failure to find companionship was not revealed 
in his letters but was transposed into his fiction. Bertz lived in “the 

is friend’ e,” and Gissing kept up his own strength by 
encouraging Bertz in his writings. 


547. Gamal, Saad M. “The Function of the Song in Shakespearean 
Comedy,” pp. 111-120. Shakespeare’s use of song in comedy is usually 
functional. A song may render more than one dramatic function. It may 
promote action, enhance a scene, note the lapse of time, or portray char- 
acter. 


548. Griffin, Ernest G. “Hardy and the Growing Consciousness of the 
Immanent Will,” pp. 121-132. Hardy seems in The Dynasts to be at- 
tempting every possible means to “complete the pattern which he inherited 
from Greek and English classics (works of Aristotle and Milton are used 
as examples). Starting from the certainty of history he tried to see con- 
sciousness in the supreme will so that men might once again hear the 
prompting of a sublime consciousness and decide to act nobly. 


549. Farag, Fahmy Fawzy. “W. B. Yeats’ Daimon,” pp. 135-144. Yeats’s 
A Vision uses the circle or wheel to “symbolize rebirth” and the double 
cone to symbolize concord and discord. Physical reality is a double cone. 
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The two realities that govern life of man are “represented by man and 
daimon or self and anti-self.” Each daimon is drawn to whatever “it most 
differs from.” Yeats discovered Leo Africanus to be his daimon. Afri- 
canus “had been unscrupulous”; Yeats was “ever cautious and conscien- 
tious.” At the suggestion of Africanus, Yeats wrote letters about his dif- 
ficulties to the daimon. Then Leo would “overshadow” Yeats as the 
latter wrote replies. These letters have not been published. 


550. Moussa-Mahmoud, Fatma. “Orientals in Picaresque: A Chapter in 
the History of the Oriental Tale in England,” pp. 145-188. The romantic 
East was exploited by Byron, Thomas Moore, and minor imitators. 
Moore's Lalla Rookh (1817) marks the peak of the vogue for the oriental. 
Though Byron was credited with writing Anastasius, it was actually com- 
posed by Thomas Hope. James Justinian Morier, a traveller and diplo- 
mat, who lived in Persia for years, wrote Hajji Baba, which has had in- 
creasing success since its publication in 1824. George Curzon’s Persia and 
the Persian Question continues to serve as a guide to diplomats in the 
20th century. Morier in Sohrab, The Hostage “tried to compensate for all 
of the objectionable roguery” of his hero in Hajji and lost the richness of 
his first production. Meadows Taylor in his Confessions of a Thug ob- 
serves “manners and customs” of Indians. These traveler-writers added a 
new chapter to the history of the oriental tale; they produced "more realistic 
tales in the picaresque tradition.” 

— Grace Pleasant Wellborn 


COLORADO QUARTERLY, XI:2, Autumn 1962. 


551. Kaplan, Abraham. “What Does Art Express?” pp. 101-116. Art 
is a translucent medium of expression. In art we do not see through the 
medium of expression without being aware of that medium. Meaning in 
art is thus always intrinsic to the medium. All art is essentially an expres- 
sion of the mastery of chaos, the forming of the unformed. To view art, 
any art, as merely self-expression of the artist or as only a reflection of 
society is to misinterpret the meaning of art because of ignoring the 
medium, misunderstanding the language of art. Only if we pay attention 
to the materials of a medium of art and their strengths and limitations will 
we understand the language of that art and know what that art is 
expressing. 


552. Woodman, G. E. “The Arts and Human Affairs,” pp. 137-146. 
The idea that art is impotent in the “real business of life” is illustrated 
in Thomas Love Peacock’s Four Ages of Poetry, which sees poetry as 
not being useful, rational, factual, or relevant. The modern view of art 
is that it must either conform to facts or _be imaginative, i.e., “unreal.” 
But reality is composed both of facts and of the imagination, which derives 
order and meaning from facts, scientific conceptual order of ideas, or 
artistic perceptual order of feelings and sensations. The present lack of 
awareness of alternatives to what man now experiences deadens his 
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understanding of this experience and its future implications, be it in war, 
politics, or love. Art is one powerful means of awakening man’s imagin- 


ation and awareness. 
— Robert J. Ward 


CRITIC, XXI:3, December 1962-January 1963. 


553. Kunkel, Francis L. “Jane Austen,” pp. 38-41. That both Fanny 
Price and Emma Woodhouse in some instances “ditto” circumstances of 
Jane Austen’s life is obvious to scholars who have examined the letters 
by her that have survived. But scholars must regret Cassandra Austen's 
deliberate destruction of her sister's most personal letters. 

— Robert Yackshaw 


DRAMA SURVEY, II:1, Spring 1962. 


554. Weales, Gerald. “Off-Broadway: Its Contribution to American 
Drama,” pp. 5-23. In the fifties the pattern of off-Broadway productions 
changed: in the early fifties, an off-Broadway success moved uptown; 
the latter fifties found off-Broadway looking for analogous success. Off- 
Broadway used to provide new ideas and playwrights, etc. for Broadway; 
but by the fifties it was a showcase rather than a protest movement. Off- 
Broadway leans on revivals though willing to take a chance on the un- 
usual; it features “plays in the best realistic tradition and plays that 
experiment with form ... ; there are heavy dramas and light comedies; 
there are musicals; there are adaptations.” The main charge against off- 
Broadway is that it has given us few new, talented playwrights. 


555, Robertson, Roderick. “A Theatre for the Absurd: The Passionate 
Equation,” pp. 24-43. The drama of the Absurd is the most significant, 
profound recent drama; it is the drama of man deprived of all certainties; 
it is not an attempt to explain the world “but to present it at its most ` 
significant — precisely at that point where man comes into direct contact | 
with .. . the meaninglessness of existence.” Its roots are in the existential 
cteation of one’s own meaning through the act of deciding. It is almost | 
religious in its attempt to search out the “passionate equation” between 
man and the world. 


556. Browne, E. Martin. “Henry II as Hero: Christopher Fry's New , 
Play, Curimantle,” pp. 63-71. Fry's play is faithful to the complexity of | 
history, yet is immediate in impact because it has successfully recreated a | 
remarkable being and is fluid in time and place. The form of the play 
is “ ‘memory and contemplation.’ ” Eliot’s handling of the story doesn’t | 
touch Henry and studies Becket in a special sense; Anouilh’s version plays | 
“fast and loose with the real events.” Fry’s historical canvas is larger | 
than Eliot's. Fry’s expression is lucid, his style clear. “Cartmantle may ; 
be classed among the finest biographical dramas in all literature.” 
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557. Goodman, Henry. “The New Dramatists, 4: Edward Albee,” pp. 
72-79. Albee’s plays are “ferocious attacks on lethargy and complacency 
in American society.” Albee blasts “the false values and illusions which 
grip society.” His criticism springs from private hatred, “personal re- 
vulsion rather than a social conscience.” He is preoccupied with “mutila- 
tion, emasculation, and sexual warfare.” His style blends naturalism with 
“the poetic, the fanciful, and the grotesque, not to say a healthy measure 
of the satirical.” 


, H:2, Fall 1962. 


558. Reid, Alec. “Beckett and the Drama of Unknowing,” pp. 130-138. 
Beckett cannot be interpreted in allegorical or symbolic terms, since he 
tries to avoid definition. Nothing happens or can happen in his plays, 
and the reason is that “Beckett is seeking to portray the state of non- 
knowing, of mental weightlessness” with the “anger, frustration, violence 
and madness which it begets in us.” Since Beckett deals with the emotion 
of non-knowing, felt at some time by nearly all of us, he is an artist of 
good will, compassion, and profound humanity. 


559. Dukore, Bernard F. “The New Dramatists, 5: Jack Gelber,” pp. 
146-157, The structure of Gelber’s The Connection is circular; it is “like 
a jazz composition: variations and improvised ‘rides’ on a stated theme.” 
Its meaning is that we all need a connection, a fix to enable us to go on 
living, for society fails to realize that it too takes a form of dope. Gelber’s 
The Apple is “a wildly extravagant play” with vivid language but “with- 
out the naturalism of the earlier work; it, too, is a series of jazz impro- 
visations, and it is purposely obscure.” The Apple does not strive for 
intellectual comprehension but for emotional. Gelber’s plays are pre- 
eminently of his time. 


560. Gorelik, Mordecai. “The Theatre of Sad Amusement: A Rejoin- 
der,” pp. 175-177. In the theater, surrealism was preceded by express- 
ionism and dadaism and has been followed by existentialism and absurd- 
ism. These are all subjective, lyric (rather than dramatic) forms. 
Absurdist plays discount rational thought, contain no living characters or 
recognizable dilemmas. “They do not clarify life, but instead offer sense- 
less speeches and cryptic frustrations.” Since to the absurdists life is 
purposeless, no play of theirs calls for action of any kind. This escape 
into mysticism results in a “surface of sad amusement and a content of 
sophomoric helplessness.” The theater of revelation ought to be the 
theater of the scientific age. 

— Julian Mates 


EDDA, LXII:4, 1962. 


561. Sjögren, Gunnar. “How Old Is ‘Young Hamlet’?” pp. 319-325. 
The theory of Furnivall and others that the hero of Ur-Hamlet and of 
Shakespeare’s own first version was an adolescent whose age Shakespeare 
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later raised is supported by Kokeritz’s listing of “sixteen-sexton’” as a 
possible pun in V, i, 177. The Gravedigger’s speech may originally have 
read: “I have bin sixeteene [Folio spelling} heere, man and Boy sixteen 
yeare’” (with another homonymic pair in “heere-yeare’’). Yorick’s having 
lain in his grave for 23 years would then also be “a later alteration.” A 
16-year old Hamlet would help explain his behavior towards his mother 
and Ophelia, his being a student, the fact that the brother rather than the 
son of the deceased king succeeds to the throne, and give us a younger 
Gertrude. Hamlet is a mere youth in both Saxo and Belleforest. Shake- 
speare’s later change of his hero’s age from 16 to 30 need not be regarded 
as anything more than “a special development of thé double time-schedule, 
which [he} used with such consummate skill.” 


562. Tysdahl, Björn. “The Bright Young Things in the Early Novels of 
Evelyn Waugh,” pp. 326-334. Though “the bright young things,” “the 
irresponsible, gay, disillusioned young people of the upper classes” after 
World War I in Decline and Fall and Vile Bodies, may seem to invite 
satiric treatment and in part receive it, what Waugh ultimately achieves, 
and what gives the novels much of their charm and worth, is the evoca- 
tion of a fantastic wonderland of youthful zest and sincerity, romance and 
sentiment, and even a quality of proto-religious other-wordliness, in 
keeping with Waugh’s conversion to Roman-Catholicism in 1930. Con- 
vention, stolidity, and a pare are the butts of Waugh’s satire in his early 
novels, rather than the flaming youth of the post-war generation. 

— Otto Reinert 


ENGLISH FICTION IN TRANSITION (1880-1920), V:5, 1962. 


563. Harris, Wendell V. “Identifying the Decadent Fiction of the 
Eighteen-Nineties,” pp. 1-13. Though many have tried to restrict the 
meaning of the term “decadence,” its definition has remained broad and 
vague. Decadence emanated from the writers who contributed to the 
Yellow Book and the Savoy, and Oscar Wilde. The three strands in 
decadent fiction are the “new realism” which seemed immoral to proper 
Victorians, sentimental melancholy such as is found in the stories of Henry 
Harland and Ernest Dowson, and the “aesthetic” prose of Wilde and 
Aubrey Beardsley. 


564. Peters, Robert L. “Athens and Troy: Notes on John Addington 
Symonds’ Aestheticism,” pp. 14-26. Symonds’s familiarity with the several 
atts stemmed from his father’s library of engravings, photographs, and 
copies of Greek sculpture and Italian Renaissance painting. He was also 
interested in current trends of science, especially ‘oral psychology. He 
remarked that he was born with “a Greek spirit” and considered Greece 
the perfect place, His “classicism provided an antidote to the ugly frag- 
mented world of the present, a Troy dominated by science and politics.” 
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565. Nickerson, C. C. “A Note on Some Neglected Opinions of H. G. 
Wells,” pp. 27-30. Though Wells's critics tend to assert either that he 
conceived of the artist’s duty as essentially a moral one, or that he ulti- 
mately regretted the po of writing skills to didacticism, some of 
his opinions cannot be explained by either of these attitudes. In Select 
Conversations with an Uncle he states that the ideal world of exoticism 
should be visited only occasionally for the sake of returning to life. In 
“The Lost Inheritance” he tells of the loss of an artist’s critical powers 
when he exercises his craft solely in the interests of society. 


566. Gerber, H. E. “Some Problems in Definition,” pp. 21-32. After 
dismissing the use of the terms aestheticism and decadence as derogatory 
labels for any kind of writing the critic does not like, the literary historian 
should concern himself with the following questions: If these terms can 
be applied to some English literary works produced between 1870 and 
about 1900, what are the identifying characteristics of these works? Do 
these terms refer best to subject matter, style, or content? 

` — George O. Marshall, Jr. 


ESQUIRE, LIX:2, February 1963. 


567. Belfrage, Sally. ‘The Haunted House of Ernest Hemingway,” p. 66. 
Maintained as it was in 1961, the house (now a museum) near Havana 
where Hemingway lived from 1940 until his death breathes of both life 
and death — in the mementoes of its owner scattered through it and in 
the jungle growth which seeks to take it over. 

— John S. Phillipson 


GEORGIA REVIEW, XVI:2, Summer 1962. 


568. Schwegel, Douglas M. “The American Couplets in “The Deserted 
Village, ” pp. 148-153. The 18 lines of “The Deserted Village” 
which describe a scene in Georgia grew out of an interest in America 
which Goldsmith felt from his youth, when he almost became an emigrant 
to America. The American scene in “The Deserted Village” is set in 
Georgia undoubtedly because of Goldsmith’s personal acquaintance with 
General James Oglethorpe. The Georgia scene, somewhat inaccurate in 
natural details, serves to further the main theme of the poem — an attack 
upon luxury — in that the emigrants are depicted as victims of a system 
which produces the contrasts of luxury and poverty. 


569. Durham, Frank. “The Author Who Died Twice: James Branch 
Cabell,” pp. 162-168, Cabell, the “high priest of American letters” in 
the period of the 1920's, gained a large part of his fame from 
his revolt against the conventions and his literary daring. After a period 
of fame and high critical acclaim, Cabell fell into neglect about 1930. 
Since then critics have not usually taken him very seriously, despite his 
continued output of essays and historical fiction, and his readers have 
been very few. His death in 1958 ended finally a career which had been 
virtually ended nearly three decades earlier. 
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570. Jones, Marian Elder. “Me and My Book,” pp. 180-187. Margaret 
Mitchell, addressing a writers’ club in Macon, Georgia, shortly before 
the publication of Gone With the Wind, used as title for her speech “Me 
and My Book” and reminisced about events of her life which led her to 
write her novel. She also recounted the events leading to Macmillan’s 
publication of the novel despite its not being the type of Southern novel 
popular at the time. She described her novel as being “about a tough- 
skinned people who could take it on the chin.” 


571. Scholes, Robert. “Myth and Manners in Sartoris,” pp. 195-201. 
Faulkner’s theme in Sartoris, “the fall of an aristocracy in a disrupted 
society,” has its affinities with the romance of older fiction rather than 
with the modern novel. Those critics who have seen the novel merely as 


contrast of the fall of the Sartorises with the rise of the Snopeses have | 


been mistaken, for such an approach blurs the qualities which distinguish 
individual from individual. “‘Sartoris is an attempt to render... a 
recognizable society” whose members “are meant to be judged by the 


reader, on their ability or inability, their willingness or unwillingness, to . 


live up to the modes of behavior which should govern their actions.” 


572. Folk, Barbara. “The Sad Sweet Music of Carson McCullers,” pp. 
202-209. Musical allusions, used in a variety of ways, abound in the 
stories of Carson McCullers, In “The Ballad of the Sad Cafe” the ballad 
form serves as architectural framework. In “The Sojourner’ musical 
references are a theme-conveying device. In The Heart Is a Lonely Hunter 
musical imagery serves to delineate character. Musical allusions occur as 
minor symbols in many stories, notably “Reflections in a Golden Eye.” 
Perhaps her most significant musical allusion is the name of the deaf- 
mute, Singer, in The Heart Is a Lonely Hunter; clearly, “it is the artist 
who is the voice, the ‘singer’ for humanity.” 


573, Stavrou, C. N. “Hawthorne on Don Juan,” pp. 210-221. Haw- 
thorne, like D. H. Lawrence and William Blake, believed man’s greatest | 
fulfillment was through woman, but one of his favorite themes in his 

novels was the man who failed woman —as in The Scarlet Letter, The 
Blithedale Romance, and The Marble Faun, In his consideration of the | 
problem of evil, Woman (Love) is the critical quality, and his male char- 
acters have only to yield to the impulse to embrace love to attain happiness. 
This championing of love is the corollary of Hawthorne’s more funda- | 
mental tenet: “an unequivocal championing of life.” In his novels, the | 
heroines represent the ethereal grace of woman, defying any reduction to 
categories, The males, on the other hand, possess at least one quality of 
the typical American Don Juan —“‘a predilection for failure in true love.” 


> XVI:3, Fall 1962. 


574. Brooks, Cleanth. “Southern Literature: The Wellsprings of Its | 
Vitality,” pp. 238-253. In the past 50 years, most authentic literature | 
in the English-speaking world has come from the provinces rather than 
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from the metropolises. Certain elements of life in the South have been 
of particular importance in the development of its literature: human 
relationships, including moral problems, have remained concrete; the ten- 
sion of conflict on the Southern scene makes for drama; the sense of 
community is still pervasive; a sense of religious wholeness — of instinc- 
tive belief in the supernatural — prevails; human nature is accepted as 
“mysterious and relatively intractable’; and a “sense of the tragic dimen- 
sion of life” is maintained. “ts 


575. Moses, W. R. “The Limits of Yoknapatawpha County,” pp. 297- 
305. The Mansion serves to tie up loose ends of Faulkner's Yoknapa- 
tawpha epic and may be “the Doomsday Book, the Golden Book of 
Yoknapatawpha County.” It serves particularly to establish Flem Snopes 
as a full citizen of Yoknapatawpha County, subject to the limitations of 
that citizenship. In the Faulkner world, “all characters who tower sub- 
stantially above their fellows through the exercise of social or material 
dominance . . . die violently.” Flem Snopes, having achieved material 
pre-eminence in his community, thus was a proper candidate for the 
violent death he met at the hands of Mink Snopes. 


576. Coard, Robert L. “Names in the Fiction of Sinclair Lewis,” pp 
318-329. Names play a very important role in Lewis’s fiction, those in 
some of the lesser works displaying “a tendency to clamorous superficial- 
ity” which sometimes sinks to the level of slapstick, while those in other 
works are brilliantly appropriate and effective. Lewis was always an avid 
collector of unusual names. Titles of his works are most frequently the 
names of central characters, though the Bible, literature, and popular say- 
ings were also sources, with satirical purposes often served by the incon- 
gruity of a name. 


577. Reaver, J. Russell, and Robert L. Strozier. “Thomas Wolfe and 
Death,” pp. 330-350. Wolfe's attitudes toward death changed as he 
achieved maturity, and his stylistic methods changed correspondingly. 
Look Homeward, Angel combines “the two central kinds of isolation that 
troubled Wolfe throughout his life: the inevitable separation of physical 
death and the agonizing isolation of creative defeat.” Eugene Gant's 
gradual maturing in his responses to these is revealed in two stylistic de- 
vices: persistent references to death in preparation for a death scene, and 
the use of poetic allusions concerning death. The other three novels 
continue and develop more fully the same themes. Here Wolfe relies on 
dramatic episode and depiction of character in action. His mature achieve- 
ment rejects disillusionment and finds even in death “a new height of 
spiritual promise.” 

— H. Grady Hutcherson 


HORIZON, V:3, January 1963. 


| 
| 578. Wardle, Irving. “Revolt Against the West End,” pp. 26-33. “The 
| past half-decade has seen the eruption of a movement that has shaken 


| 
| 
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up the British theatre . . . from the avant-garde outposts to the central 
citadels of conservative taste.” The English Stage Company has been 
largely responsible for the upheaval by introducing playwrights such as 
John Osborne, Harold Pinter, and Arnold Wesker. 


579. Murphy, Richard W. “In Print: John Barth,” p. 37. John Barth 
is “one of our few genuinely serious comic writers.” His three novels 
(The Floating Opera, The End of the Road, and The Sot-Weed Factor) 
contain “some of the wittiest and most corrosively ironic pages of con- 


temporary American fiction,” 
~~ Russell M. Goldfarb 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF IDEAS, XXIV:1, 
January-March 1963. 


580. Chambers, A. B. “Chaos in Paradise Lost,” pp. 55-84. Deriving in 
part from Hesiod, Graeco-Roman atomism, and the Book of Genesis, 
Milton’s Chaos most nearly resembles the idea of space which Plato 
posits in the Timaeus —a matrix or receptacle for copies of the ideal 
forms rather than a yawning vacuity. Chaos and Night are enemies of 
God, a fact which Milton emphasizes repeatedly. Chaos is passive, con- 
fused, and impossible, requiring a principle outside itself in order to be 
anything. But when God's Logos is introduced, Chaos becomes ordered 
into nature. Chaos provides a fourth important realm by which Satan’s 
absurdity and the tumult of moral disorder which Adam and Eve introduce 
may be defined. 


581. Bluestein, Gene. “The Adventures of Barbarism: Herder and Whit- 
man’s Nationalism,” pp. 115-126. Walt Whitman’s humanistic national- 
ism can be best understood by examining his folkloristic conception of 
American literature, the program for establishing which follows closely 
the ideas of Johann Gottfried von Herder. 

— Keith Rinehart 


JOURNAL OF THE RUTGERS UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, XXVI:1, 
December 1962. 


582. Guss, Donald L. “Wyatt, Alamanni, and Literary Imitation,” pp. 
6-13. Sir Thomas Wyatt imitated both Italian and Latin poems of many 
types, including, in “Myne owne John Poynz,” the tenth satire of Luigi 
Alamanni, an early 16th-century Italian humanist. While almost a literal 
translation, the imitation shows that by minor alterations Wyatt signifi- 
cantly changed the theme, structure, and rhetoric of Alamanni’s satire to fit 
his own purposes. A close comparison of Renaissance imitations with their 
originals will reveal much about Renaissance literary practice. 


583. Marsh, Philip. “Freneau’s Satire of Rutgers,” pp. 23-27. Under the 
pseudonym “A Traveller,” Philip Freneau published in 1815 a satire on 
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Rutgers in the Philadelphia Avrora. The essay satirizes the granting of 
degrees, especially in medicine, to inadequately prepared students. (The 
satire is here reprinted in full.) 

— John S, Bullen 


EEO USET LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLETIN, XXVI:3, 
July 1962. 


584. Brown, John Mason. “Address Made at the Jenkins Public Library 
at the Presentation of the Dorothy Canfield Fisher Library Award,” pp. 
3-8. One of the least literary of Kentuckians, Daniel Boone was influen- 
tial—as a consequence of having Gullivers Travels read to him — in 
naming a creek Lorbrulgrud (c. 1770), “the earliest sticking literary 
influence in what is now the Commonwealth of Kentucky.” 

— James D. Barry 


KENYON REVIEW, XXV:1, Winter 1963. 


585. Ransom, John Crowe. “Prelude To An Evening: A Poem Revised 
and Explicated,” pp. 70-80. In revising “Prelude” (mainly by adding 
four stanzas), the poet has radically altered the conclusion. Instead of 
demanding that the woman (Eve) “give him entire allegiance,” the man 
(Adam) now gives recognition (“half mystical, perhaps half maudlin”) 
to the “beneficent dignity of her status and that of the children.” 


586. Mercanton, Jacques. “The Hours of James Joyce, Part II,” trans. 
Lloyd C. Parks, PP. 93-118. Though troubled by failing health and 
family difficulties during the closing months of his life, Joyce maintained 
his “friendly and youthful gaiety” and was much interested in the critical 
reception of Finnegans Wake. 

— W. J. Stuckey 


LONDON MAGAZINE, II:10 (New Series), January 1963. 


587. Green, Martin. “Henry James and the Great Tradition,” pp. 32-45. 
Although James was a brilliant novelist, there can be argument about 
whether he deserves the attentiveness we yield to writers when we call 
them “great.” James aspired too insistently to wordliness of tone and 
brilliancy of technique; even at his best these aspirations constantly 
threaten to become inappropriate and unconvincing (and place him as a 
contributor to that post-Victorian mode of dandyism-cum-nonsense found 
in Oscar Wilde). The consequences are a straining after savoir-faire; a 
baseless sophistication; an unsatisfactory handling of some aspects of life; 
a definite theatricality in the persons and themes he treats. 

— Robert Yackshaw 


MODERN LANGUAGE QUARTERLY, XXIII:1, March 1962, 


588. Carson, Mother Angela, O.S.U. “Morgan la Fée as the Principle 
of Unity in Gawain and the Green Knight,” pp. 3-16, Reading the poem 
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in terms of Celtic folklore, as its first audience would have done, reveals 
Morgan la Fée (who is both the ugly old woman and Bercilak’s beautiful 
wife) as of central importance in the poem, acting in revenge against 
Guinevere, with the help of her traditional lover, Urien (Bercilak), in the 
land of faery. 


589. Hunt, Winifred. “On Even Ground: A Note on the Extramundane 
Location of Hell in Paradise Lost,’ pp. 17-19. Differences in subject 
matter as well as belief explain Milton’s rejection of Dante’s earthly hell. 
Milton’s Satan gains power in mobility; on the other hand, hell’s remote- 
ness makes more probable man’s original purity and freedom, and their 
possible recovery. 


590. Engelberg, Edward. “Tragic Blindness in The Changeling and 
Women Beware Women,” pp. 20-28. Middleton’s characters live in 
spiritual and bodily confinement, impulsively moved by superficial sights 
rather than meaningful insights. No clear vision of a rational universe 
offsets their illusions; they cannot reach a tragic awareness. 


591. Roper, Alan H. “Dryden’s ‘Secular Masque, ” pp. 29-40. Mocking 
the frivolities of the past age (like James I’s inept hunting) rather than 
its evils, and looking forward to no necessaty improvement of the world 
in the future, Dryden laughs with Democritus at man’s follies. 


592. Perkins, David. “Rose Garden to Midwinter Spring: Achieved 
Faith in the ‘Four Quartets, ” pp. 41-45. The midwinter scene in “Little 
Gidding” transforms the moment in the rose garden of “Burnt Norton” 
from questionable to certain Christian vision; the protagonist has come 
from childhood to old age and is in urgent need of healing faith. 


, XXIII:2, June 1962. 


593. Soellner, Rolf. “‘Hang Up Philosophy!’: Shakespeare and the 
Limits of Knowledge,” pp. 135-149. The common view that Shakespeare 
was hostile to philosophy is contradicted by the evidence in his plays. He 
was skeptical of pedantry; willing to let his characters abuse philosophy 
in expressing themselves; and unaware of certain important trends, like 
Ramism. But he was clearly concerned with other contemporary problems, 
like the methods of consolation, the limits of knowledge, and the wisdom 
of folly. 


594. Paris, Bernard J. “Emerson’s ‘Bacchus, ° pp. 150-159. The poet 
says that the false wine of sensuality has dimmed man’s sight and memory; 
true inspirational wine, identical with the oversoul, can restore full vision. 
In the self-forgetfulness of divine intoxication, the poet hopes to recreate 
for man his lost knowledge and his lost ideals. 


fom RANDC 


The Forms of Fiction 


by JOHN GARDNER, San Francisco State College 
and LENNIS DUNLAP, Chico State College 
I like this book, both for its organization and the stories selected. 
The analyses which I have read seem intelligent and far from esoteric, 
while the questions seem answerable by students, something I do not 
often find in books of this sort — usually I doubt that they are answerable 
by teachers. 
— RICHARD C. CARPENTER, Bowling Green State University 
1962; 640 pages; $3.75 text 


The Truth About Shylock 
by BERNARD GREBANIER, Brooklyn College 

... as stimulating a piece of Shakespearean criticism as has appeared 
in recent years . . . livelier students will read it with delight, and the more 

daring may even use it to torment their professors. 
— G. B. Harrison in the Books Section of 
The New York Herald Tribune 

1962; 385 pages; $4.15 text 


Masters of Modern Drama 


Edited by HASKELL M. BLOCK, Brooklyn College 
and ROBERT G. SHEDD, The Obio State University 
... the only first-rate and sufficiently inclusive anthology to have 
been published in the last dozen years. . . . The bibliography is superb, 
unerring in its selection of the sensitive and significant in recent criticism. 
— PAuL R. Barstow, Wellesley College 
1962; 1,198 pages; 86 photographs; $10.45 text 


Bear, Man, and God 


SEVEN APPROACHES TO FAULKNER'S THE BEAR 
Edited by FRANCIS LEE UTLEY, The Obio State University, 
LYNN Z. BLOOM, Western Reserve University 
and ARTHUR F. KINNEY, The University of Michigan 
nE Spring 1963; about 425 pages; paperbound; about $2.50 text 
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THE CRAFT OF THE ESSAY 


by SUZANNE SILBERSTEIN, Hofstra College 
and MARIAN SELDIN, Qzeensbor ough Goeman. College 





This is the best selection I have come across in some time. It is not the 
usual roster of ancient and well-known anthology faithfuls. In choosing 
the MacDonald, the Freuds, the Clement Greenberg and the Russell you 
have gone beyond — into the present and to ideas pertinent to students . 
of our students who cannot be satisfied with the delights of Bacon 
to Addison and stop there. 


— JOSEPH PAPALEO, Sarah Lawrence College 
1962; 504 pages; $3.50 text 


A College Rhetoric 


by JIM W. CORDER and LYLE H. KENDALL, JR. 
both of Texas Christian University 


. an excellent book . . . the content is solid and clearly explained, 
the illustrative passages well selected . 


Si oats R. BowDEN, Dickinson College 
1962; 384 pages; $3.95 text 


Written Words 


A LITERARY INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


by ARTHUR NORMAN, University of Chicago 
“aa LEWIS SAWIN, University of Colorado 


. . full of #ykingly fresh material and new ideas for theme 
writing. A fine job: 
— R. M. BERTRAM, Purdue University 
1962; 448 pages; $5.50 text 
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595. Brown, Paul A. “A Bibliography of Critical Arthurian Literature 
for the Year 1961,” pp. 160-180. 
— Joan Webber 


MONTH, CCXIV, November 1962. 


596. Stanford, Derek. ‘Coleridge: The Psychological Sage” (tev.-art., 
The Notebooks of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Vol. 1I, Kathleen Coburn, 
ed.), pp. 276-280. Volume II of The Notebooks shows that Coleridge 
apparently suffered from an anxiety-neurosis severe enough to produce 
psychosomatic symptoms and from a sluggishness of constitution that 
affected his state of mind. Low spirits influenced his creativity; the poet 
in him could not dispense with hope and the pleasures of sense. Like 
Hopkins he had his spiritual dry seasons, and during them he resorted to 
opium, thus causing the joy of poetry to recede all the farther. 

— Dougald B. MacEachen 


NEUPHILOLOGISCHE MITTEILUNGEN, LXII:4, 1961. 


597. Evans, Robert O. “Paradise Lost I, 580-587: An Additional Com- 
ment,” pp. 196-205. The simile in these lines does not merely show 
Milton’s disillusionment with the ideals of chivalry. By identifying Satan 
with Charlemagne in his defeat by the Saracens, Milton magnifies the 
stature of Satan and plants the suggestion that he can be an efficient 
adversary of God. 


, LXIII:1, 1962. 


598. Sajavaara, Kari. “The Two English Prose Texts of Robert the Devil 
Printed by Wynkyn de Worde,” pp. 62-68. Two copies of de Worde’s 
printing exist: University Library, Cambridge, Sel. 5.14 (C), and British 
Museum C.21.c.11 (BM). A comparison of the two copies reveals that 
C is longer than BM and reproduces the French original more faithfully. 
Common deviations from the readings of the French original suggest 
that both copies preserve the same translation. Most probably, BM is a 
later version based on C. 


599. Fairclough, G. Thomas. ‘“Bulwer-Lytton and Macaulay: A Literary 
Parallel,” pp. 68-73. There are striking parallels between three important 
and complex characters in The Last Days of Pompeii and a few supporting 
characters in Macaulay's “Fragments of a Roman Tale” published in 
Knights Quarterly Magazine, 1823. Bulwer-Lytton’s admiration of Ma- 
caulay and the fact that he also contributed to Knight's make it probable 
that he read Macaulay’s story and used some of his material creatively 
and effectively. The lack of acknowledgement is striking, since Bulwer- 
Lytton’s work is usually heavily documented. 


, LXIII:2, 1962. 


600. Griffin, Robert J. “Notes on ‘Musical’ Devices in Sackville’s Verse,” 
pp. 119-136. Sackville’s verse has been lauded for its music. He achieved 
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this phonetic character not only by alliteration but also by the exploitation 
of patterns, repetitions, and developments of sound as in the field of 
music. Analysis reveals a use of internal rhyme, assonance, and conson- 
ance which effect a musical unity and add to the meaning. 


, LXIII:3, 1962. 


601. Renoir, Alain. “Point of View and Design for Terror in Beowulf,” 
pp. 154-167. Grendel’s approach and entry in Heorot is effectively terri- 
fying. The terror is rendered vivid by a careful selection of visual details 
which are presented from different points of view. The listener is first 
in the hall, identified with the sleeping Gauts, then he is with Grendel as 
he approaches, and finally he is in the hall again where only the glowing 
eyes of the monster break the terrifying darkness. 


602. Bloomfield, Morton W. “Middle English ‘Gladly’; an Instance of 
Linguisticism,” pp. 167-174. One variety of glottocentrism tends to read 
present structure of our language into its past structure. This tendency 
can lead to linguisticist blindness with respect to the word ‘gladly’ if 
it is always construed as ‘willingly.’ The proper nuance for some Middle 
English sentences is caught by the meaning ‘like to’ for ‘gladly’ in a 
number of cases. 


603. Rantavaara, Irma. “On the Development of the Periphrastic Dative 
in Late Middle English Prose,” pp. 175-203. An analysis of a number 
of representative prose texts of the late Middle English period reveals 
that an increase is noticeable in the use of the prepositional dative form, 
even with the pronouns, by the late 15th century. By this time, it can 
be said that the modern principles of use prevail. 

— Jean Lee Johnson 


NEW STATESMAN, September 14, 1962. 


604, Kermode, Frank. “Jonathan the First,” pp. 321-322. Despite Hux- 
ley and other myth-makers, Swift did not view mankind as odious vermin, 
his view arising rather from complicated rhetoric operating at an imagina- 
tive intellectual level no English satirist has reached. Though driven to 
despair by the Irish, he kept his ironic obliquity. Book IV of Gulliver's 
Travels shows not madness but a foolish valuation of perfection, for which 
Swift did not lust, believing that men behave as rationally as they can, 
subject to limitations. Grossness occupies few pages of his verse and 
dirt has its tonal usefulness. 


, September 21, 1962. 


605. Gross, John. “Makes You Sober,” pp. 363-364. Kingsley Amis’s 
achievement is not farcical scenes but deft verbal jabs with funny, amusing 
understatement or sinister euphemism. The more realistic he grows, the 
more his comedy is unreal and immoral. Lucky Jim showed an ear for 
dialect and an eye for human predicaments. Decency stood against cant. 
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In Take A Girl Like You “nice characters” are now nasty. The naked 
urge to be brutal, found even in Lucky Jim, becomes an unlocated sense 
of horror in My Enemy's Enemy and a private nightmare of rage and 
panic in Take A Girl Like You. 


, September 28, 1962. 


606. Pritchett, V. S. “That Time and That Wilderness,” pp. 405-406. 
For Malamud and Bellow inhabited America is non-existent; life is skin- 
deep, an abstraction from which they get away to personal nightmares or 
private rituals. They are interested in the city; their attitude is “Thanks 
for nothing,” and they expect little from America. Faulkner, however, 
knowing a historical Fall in time and Southern wilderness, creates, through 
his habit of dense talk with himself, a South in depth. The basic moral ex- 
perience so fertile to American literature leads to black-and-white charac- 
ters, yet their humanism is marked compared to Hemingway's. He lapses 
into mysticism but his real mode is comedy, masterfully constructed, as in 
The Reivers. 


607. Tate, Allen. “William Faulkner,” p. 408. His five masterpieces 
appeared in 12 years, mostly before 1932. Not action but character is the 
center of his work, and he was the last great craftsman of the Impres- 
sionist Novel deriving from Stendhal. Like Flaubert and Proust, he took 
passive suffering as his subject. His time and place enabled him to extend 
beyond boundaries visible to other regional novelists. 


, October 5, 1962. 


608. Alvarez, A. “Braine at the Top,” p. 458. Joe Lampton in Room 
at the Top was more given to success, less to imagination than other angry 
heroes. Yet despite some “quirky impulses” in The Vodi, the author 
pigeon-holed him, and now in Life at the Top artistic pretensions falter. 
Not love but consumer goods conquer. Braine supports Joe in the sour- 
ness of getting one’s dream. Physical concerns now become a form of 
consumer snobbism, a chatter over expensive goods. 


, October 12, 1962. 


609. Jacobson, Dan. “Down the River,” p. 490. Edmund Wilson’s com- 
ment about a critical mind at work in Uncle Tom’s Cabin is shown to be 
true by the various shades of Southern practice and opinion on slavery 
which Mrs. Stowe includes and her apportionment of blame to both North 
and South. Its formless quality comes from her moral certitude, a sense 
that she must be right. Its sentimentality is like that of many 19th-century 
books, and its rhetoric is not more objectionable than Faulkner’s. Our real 
dislike of it is the intellectual’s uneasy fear that Tom’s way of asserting his 
humanity —— often thought cringing — is as effective as any way open to 
him or us. 


, October 19, 1962. 


610. Grigson, Geoffrey. “Synge,” pp. 528-529. Lady Gregory's plays 
have a flat clarity and pathetic, not tragic, explicatory, not rhetorical, 
character. Her achievement for the Irish theater and Irish folklore is 
nannyish. Synge in his plays and prose adopted the “Gregorian chant” 
though he was a more considerable poet than she was. The “ ‘impartial 
imagination of a man of genius’”’ which Yeats noted, makes his poems 
hard, separate objects, artifacts in the true sense, primitive and brutal, 
unethereal but articulated. He is, however, an English, not an Irish, poet 
emerging from English poets. 


, October 29, 1962. 


611. Bewley, Marius. “The Society of the Just,” pp. 580, 582. The 
Private Confessions and Memoirs of a Justified Sinner is an extra-subtle 
study of spiritual evil whose ambiguity illuminates the nature of evil. 
Growing out of the same antinomianism as Burns's satires, the hero’s dis- 
tempered mind springs from a deeper source than extreme Calvinism. The 
form of the work, the opening and closing comments in a different prose 
from the memoirs of Colwan, produces a terrifying revelation of self- 
eer Gilmartin exists in a skillful duality of reality and spiritual 
life. 


, November 2, 1962. 


612. Taubman, Robert. “A First-class Passenger,” pp. 619-620. Kather- 
ine Anne Porter’s Ship of Fools has characters like those in German 
chronicles of the 30’s-— humor types set in a collapsing social order — 
but the social vacuum is filled with cutouts, varied by mere numbers. The 
dummies have no telling purpose, and a tableau does not become the uni- 
versal image which Miss Porter hopes for. The use of anti-Semitism, in- 
tended to balance our sympathies while vamping us on dramatically, is bad 
condescension. The novel never gets down to more than marginal analysis. 
Its theme is like its characters, magazine-story level. 


, November 9, 1962. 


613. Richardson, Maurice. “Pan and Company,” pp. 657-658. Barrie, 
though incurably whimsical, wrote firm characters. He epitomized Ed- 
wardian and Georgian liberalism. Technical accomplishment in Peter Pan 
is masterly. The dream atmosphere, half-real with details, is cunning. 
Since the play is susceptible to Freudian interpretation, the nursery may be 
less sweet than supposed. 


, November 30, 1962. 


614. Howe, Russell. “Letter,” p. 776. After Howe's interview with 
Faulkner in 1956 which resulted in his “shooting Negroes” remark con- 
cerning possible U.S. intervention in Mississippi, Time claimed he was 
drunk. The interview actually took place at a time set by Faulkner in his 
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publisher's office when he was sober. Perhaps the remark shows his 
allegiance to his own “crackers” even when they were guilty. 


615. Pritchett, V.S. “Birth of a Hermaphrodite,” pp. 779-780. The young 
James was not like the older man genuflecting respectfully before art; 
he was dashing, shrewd, energetic. He lacked an analytic mind, especially 
toward social forces. His inner life was dominated by William, whose 
figure grapples with him in the early stories, as in “Confidence” where 
Angela is James feminized. After William married, the heroines, with 
one exception, are seen through a man’s eyes as jilted or betrayed. The 
hermaphrodite was born. Osmond in The Portrait of a Lady still shows 
the younger and hidden James. 


616. Gross, John. “Marjorie Morningstar, PhD,” p. 784. Philip Roth’s 
portrayal of the materialistic ugliness of Jewish life in America shows the 
dissolution of a traditional Jewish culture. No distinction exists between 
writing of the Jewish situation and merely being born a Jew. Though 
Malamud and Bellow present the intensity of the past entering into an 
ambiguous relation to present Jewish society, Roth belongs with the slick 
pocorn who picture it such as Irwin Shaw, Jerome Weidman, and 
Wouk. i 


, December 7, 1962. 


617. Empson, William. “Shakespeare and Dover Wilson,” pp. 827-828. 
The bad verse which Wilson finds in MND may show a dramatic inten- 
tion to present the drugging effects of magic. The absurd lovers may be 
Shakespeare’s own mutinous self-control coming forth. T of S is probably 
based on another play, as Wilson suggests, for Shakespeare did not feel 
about women as Katherine’s final speech supposes, and she is physically 
strong not weak, as the speech presumes women are. The Jew-baiting 
of J of M does not attack audience prejudices, yet it denounces the practice. 
The search for later revisions of details in the plays — as in MND used for 
three noble weddings -- on the occasion of later performances may be 
needless, for acknowledged first drafts also show deliberate incongruities 
of speech or style. 

— R. E. Wiehe 


NOTES AND QUERIES, IX:12, December 1962. 


618. Macdonald, A. “Sanctuary Re-examined,” pp. 444-446. The roster 
of persons claiming sanctuary in Durham Cathedral and Beverley Minster 
(published in 1837 by the Surtees Society) is of value both for the infor- 
mation it offers about those seeking sanctuary and their places of origin 
and for the list of weapons used in homicides (itemized herein with 
comments on linguistic aspects of the weapons’ names). 


619. Simmonds, James D. ‘ ‘Hende Nicholas’ and the Clerk,” p. 446. -In 
Chaucer’s Miller's Tale the Clerk and Nicholas are associated to satirize 
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“the Clerk as an individual and, through him as representative of a type, 
clerks in general.” A crafty lecher at home, the typical clerk, according 
to the Miller, drops his mask of hypocrisy when traveling. Others may 
be deceived; this Clerk does not fool me, says the Miller in essence, refer- 
ring to his fellow-pilgrim. 


620. Luttrell, C. A. “A Gawain Group Miscellany,” pp. 447-450. 1. 
Dayly (Pearl 313): this word, having courtly associations, probably means 
“to talk courteously”; 2. freles (Pearl 431): this word probably repre- 
sents a scribal error for fereles, meaning snique; linguistic difficulties 
hinder acceptance of freles as a derivation from ON, meaning blameless. 
3, prad (Cleanness 751): Menner is correct in translating this as afflicted 
or punished, as opposed to Gollancz, who suggested constant. 4. child- 
gered (Gawain 86): “full of boyish high-spirits” would seem to be the 
right translation. 5. tan hym bytwene hem (Gawain 977): the sense is 
to take aside; bytwene hem implies privacy. 


621. Page, R. I. “The Finding of the ‘Bramham Moor’ Runic Ring,” pp. 
450-452. A Cambridge University Ms (compiled by Thomas Baker in 
the 1730's) contains an account of the finding of this ring (said by the 
Swedish bishop Serenius to have occurred in 1732) and a description of 
it, both differing in details from the better-known accounts by Francis 
Drake published in 1736 and Joseph Ames in 1737 and 1740. 


622. Dixon, P. “Narcissus Luttrell’s Private Diary,” pp. 452-454, [The 
transcription is concluded with entries for 1724.} 


623. Burgess, C. F. “Gay's “Twas When the Seas Were Roaring,’ and 
Chaucer’s ‘Franklin’s Tale’: A Borrowing,” pp. 454-455. Gay's appar- 
ent borrowing of ideas for a reflective passage in stanza four of this ballad 
(in The What D’ye Call It) shows his ability to value Chaucer, not just 
for his ribaldry (seen elsewhere) but for his more sober thoughts. 


624, Johnson, C. A. “Two Mistakes of Geography in Moll Flanders,” 
p. 455. Stone is in Staffordshire, not Cheshire; Burford in Oxfordshire, 
not Wiltshire. Defoe should have known better. 


625. Roberts, Edgar V. “Possible Additions to Airs 6 and 7 of Henry 
Fielding’s Ballad Opera, The Lottery (1732),” pp. 455-456. Unprinted 
in all editions of The Lottery, two stanzas were added to Air 6 (as stanzas 
two and three) and one was added to Air 7 (as stanza two) by editors 
publishing collections of songs in the 1730’s and 1740's. Fielding may or 
may not have written them. 


626. Greenberg, Bernard L., “Fieldings ‘Humane Surgeon, ” pp. 456- 
457, The “humane surgeon” whose last name began with R, referred to 
by the Man of the Hill in Tom Jones, may have been Etienne Ronjat, 
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Sergeant-Surgeon to William HI; he has been identified elsewhere as 
John Ranby, who held the same position under George II. The Ranby 
identification causes an anachronism with respect to a detail of the plot, 
for Ranby’s appointment came in 1740; the Ronjat identification removes 
the anachronism. 


627. Dircks, Richard J. “Some Notes on Fielding’s Proposal for the 
Poor,” pp. 457-459. 1. The portrait painter Thomas Gibson was almost 
certainly the architect for Fielding’s plan of buildings. 2. Internal evi- 
dence suggests that the plan was to have been as to parliament as 
a law, probably in 1752; the proposal presented to Henry Pelham, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, the year preceding was probably substantially the 
same. 3. Both Wilbur Cross and B. M. Jones err in identifying Lord 
Hardwicke as one of “two very honourable and learned Persons” involved 
in poor-law legislation. 4. Two editions of the Proposals appeared in 
1753, one, hastily printed, in London, with errors; the other, probably 
pirated, in Dublin. Later printings of it appeared in Gosse’s edition of 
Fielding’s Works in 1899 and Henley’s of 1903; because both altered 
Fielding’s quotations and notes, while modernizing the text, neither of 
these editions is adequate for the scholar today. 


628. Halsband, Robert. “Rasselas: An Early Allusion,” p. 459. A 
letter from a Robert Symmer dated May 18, 1759, to Andrew Mitchell, 
British Ambassador to Berlin, states that he has sent Mitchell a copy of 
Rasselas (published a month earlier), which he compares to Candide 


629. Dale, James. “Pope's ‘Wayward Queen’ and a Letter from Gray,” 
p. 459. The “wayward Queen” to whom “we must all submit” (No. 33 
from Gray to West, in the Toynbee-Whibley edition of Gray’s letters) is 
the goddess Spleen, the allusion being to Pope’s Rape, IV, 57-58. 


630, Reaves, R, B., Jr. “Borrowings from Pope in Thomson,” p. 459. 
Lines echoing in their diction and meaning Pope’s description of a 
“checquer’d shade” in Windsor Forest, 17-18, are found in The Castle of 
Indolence, I, stanza 7, and in “Lines on Marlefield.” (The specific pass- 
age from the latter is quoted but not identified by line numbers.) 


631, Werkmeister, Lucyle. “An Early Version of Burns's Song, “Their 
Groves of Sweet Myrtle,’”’ p. 460. This song, differing slightly from the 
later version, actually first appeared in the London Star, Dec. 22, 1796. 
According to the Centenary Burns, it was first published in the Edin- 
burgh Magazine in May 1797. 


632. Tompkins, A. D. R. “A Nursery Version of ‘John Gilpin, ” p. 
460. The continued popularity of Cowper’s poem is shown by a late 19th- 
century edition printed as a wall chart bordered by woodcut illustrations 
and accompanied by a plywood horse and rider with movable joints for 
imitating the rider and his mount. 
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633. Harper, George Mills. “Mary Wollstonecraft’s Residence with 
Thomas Taylor the Platonist,” pp. 461-463. Known biographical facts 
suggest that Mary and her friend Fanny Blood stayed with Taylor from 
August to November, 1782. One can only conjecture, however, what led 
the two women to Taylor's house and what their relation to him was. 


634, Sharrock, Roger. “Godwin on Milton’s Satan,” pp. 463-465. In 
Political Justice (1793), William Godwin “issued what may well be the 
first manifesto of the Satanist School” by presenting Satan, as did Blake 
in The Marriage of Heaven and Hell (1793 also), as a figure of “splen- 
did energy, virtuous in its self-aggrandisement.” The conception of 
Satan as the true hero of PL had long been a critical commonplace, though 
without theological overtones; Godwin and Blake set it forth in “a radical 
or infidel sense.” Since some copies of the Marriage show the date 1790, 
the stimulus may have come from Blake instead of from Godwin; the 
two, moving in the same free-thinking circle, may have met and ex- 
changed ideas. 

— John S. Phillipson 


PUBLICATION OF THE DIALECT SOCIETY, No. 35, April 1961. 


635. Wood, Gordon R. “Word Distribution in the Interior South,” pp. 
1-16. Mail questionnaires show the distribution of certain Midland and 
Southern words in the interior South as traceable to settlement history. 
Southern croker sack, for example, shows a westward movement of coastal 
vocabulary apparently attributable to the expanding cotton fields. South 
Midland fire board was apparently carried by pioneers over the moun- 
tains and along the rivers. The study of these selected words sugegsts 
the general pattern of word distribution for the area. 


636. Russell, I. Willis. “The Secretary’s Report,” pp. 17-27. This re- 
port includes lists and descriptions of work recently published or in pro- 
gress on regionalisms and linguistic geography, place names, usage, new 
words, and proverbial sayings. 


, No. 36, November 1961. 


637. Babington, Mima, and E. Bagby Atwood. “Lexical Usage in 
Southern Louisiana,” pp. 1-24. The settlement history of southern Louisi- 
anna differs from that of any other area in the South, an important 
characteristic being the presence of the Acadian, French-speaking people. 
Interviews with 70 inhabitants of a 6-parish area show that this area 
cannot be deemed a subdivision of Southern. Rather the responses reveal 
usages which remain at or near the center of the area and could not have 
come from elsewhere, for example, get down (for get off [a bus}) and 
banquette (for sidewalk); other usages which center here but also extend 
outward, for example, armoire (for a large wardrobe) and bayou (for a 
stream smaller than a river); and a reluctance to accept usages from other 
dialect areas. This French-speaking area “served as one of the major 
contributors to the regional vocabulary of American English.” 
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638. Lish, T. G. “Word List of Construction Terms,” pp. 25-31. This 
list of 84 items contains words and phrases known to those familiar with 
heavy construction. It is regional only in the sense that it comes from the 
“section west of.the Continental Divide, specialized only in the sense that 
its items are common to all workers engaged in heavy construction. Items 
which appear in such standard sources as Mathews’ A Dictionary of Amer- 
icanisms are not repeated here unless they have new meanings. 

— James D. Barry 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH, XLVIII:3, October 1962, 


639. Downer, Alan S. “Experience of Heroes: Notes on the New York 
Theatre, 1961-1962,” pp. 261-270. A Man for All Seasons is a play 
with a hero, a man completely committed to an issue the audience can 
respect. Tennessee Williams's The Night of the Iguana reveals Williams's 
favorite hypothesis that whoever upsets order is nobler than those who 
submit to the social contract. Harold Pinter’s The Caretaker illustrates “the 
gap between the traditional function of the hero and his place in the 
contemporary theatre.’ The playwrights of the absurd construct plays 
without heroes, where the characters have the barest minimum of identity. 
The more conventional plays show modern drama’s failure to discover 
representative and credible heroes. 


>, XLVIII:4, December 1962. 


640. Parrish, Wayland Maxfield. “As in Hear, Yea, Hearken, Learn, 
Sweat, Speak,” pp. 359-365. ‘The discrepancy between English x aie 
and its spelling results in such linguistic vagaries as the use of the 
digraph ea to represent six different sounds (v. words in title). How and 
when “the ea spelling originated, how it was pronounced, whether it was 
ever a diphthong . . . , and how and when each of these six pronunciations 
originated” is the concern here, and the general conclusion is that “English 
is a language of vagary.” 

— Julian Mates 


REVUE DE LITTERATURE COMPAREE, XXXIV, April-June 1960. 


641. Espiner-Scott, Janet. “Sénèque dans la prose anglaise de More à 
Lyly (1500-1580),” pp. 177-195. This article examines passages of Seneca 
mentioned or used by English prose writers during the first three quarters 
of the 16th century. At the beginning of the century Seneca was read 
as frequently as “Tully” and “Ambrose.” In 1550 the influence of 
“Tully” became preponderant. With the exception of one or two prose 
writers — Thomas Wilson’s debt, in particular, is pointed out — authors 
do little more than cite a few well known aphorisms. In general it can 
be said that Elizabethan theologians and preachers failed to show the 
knowledge of the philosopher which their continental masters possessed. 
(In French) 
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642. Ternois, René. “Les Francais en Angletere au temps de Charles II,” 
pp. 196-211. The letters of the Count de Cominges, ambassador to Lon- 
don during the years 1663-1665; the relation of Batailler, secretary of 
the embassy; the three relations on England by Cominges, Courtin, and 
an unknown person; the relation of the “Président de la Cour des 
Comptes,” who traveled in England in 1676,— furnish on religions, 
Parliament, political and religious passions, the English and English life, 
the theater and other amusements, interesting remarks and opinions which 
complete and make more explicit the chapters of Georges Ascoli (La 
Grande-Bretagne devant l’opinion française au VIIe siècle, 1930), (In 
French) 


643. Lefèvre, André. “Racine en Angleterre au XVIIe siècle. Titus and 
Berenice de Thomas Otway,” pp. 251-257. Otway’s tragedy (1677) is 
primarily a condensation of Racine’s Bérénice. It is quite close to the 
French play by typical resemblances, strengthened by a faithful and some- 
times excellent translation. It differs from it, however, by omissions which 
eliminate subtle analyses of sentiments, a certain nobility, delicacies, poetic 
qualities, which are essential Racinian virtues. It also changes perceptibly 
the characters of the personages in Racine’s play. Since it appeared at a 
time when the validity of the rule of the three unities was questioned in 
British circles, it was only mildly successful. (In French) 


644. Brown, David D. “Voltaire, Archbishop Tillotson and the Inven- 
tion of God,” pp. 257-261. Voltaire’s line, “Si Dieu n’existait pas, il 
faudrait l’inventer,” may have been suggested by his reading of Arch- 
bishop Tillotson. Not only in the passage noted by Mackintosh and by 
Stevenson but in other places too, Tillotson came near to saying that the’ 
invention of God would have been a human “necessity.” Voltaire, who 
certainly knew Tillotson’s writings, closely follows the train of thought 
of one crucial passage from the sermons in his Epitre a l Auteur du Livre 
des Trois Imposteurs. 

— Jules C. Alciatore 


SHAKESPEARE QUARTERLY, XIII:3, Summer 1962. 


645. Dunkel, Wilbur. “Law and Equity in Measure for Measure,” pp. 
275-285. At the heart of Meas. is not Christian mercy but the distinc- 
tion between such mercy and the concepts of law and equity. Neither 
the law alone nor the indiscriminate extension of Christian mercy results 
in justice. Angelo errs in the one direction, the Duke in the other. Equity 
is the wise application of mercy. The play’s subject interested King 
James. His Basilikon Doron, made public in 1604, discusses law and 
equity, and in 1603 he demonstrated the difference between the two when 
he ordered some of the conspirators of the Cobham plot executed and 
showed clemency to others. 


646. Dickinson, John W. “Renaissance Equity and Measure for Measure,” 
pp. 287-297. Equity and Christian mercy are not identical, Equity or 
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“rational mercy” (similar to the clementia of Seneca) has respect to the 
individual merits and peculiar circumstances of a case. Christian mercy 
is based on the fact that all men are sinners. It is bestowed with no 
consideration of what the person deserves. That Shakespeare regarded 
equity as a principle higher than the letter of the law but inferior to 
Christian mercy is evident from Meas. For justice in the play is achieved 
not through Angelo (the letter of the law) or Escalus (equity) but 
through Isabella and the Duke, who represent Christian mercy. 


647. Rossetti, R. M. “A Crux and No Crux,” pp. 299-303. Othello’s 
speech before he falls into a fit (IV.i.31-44) is not such gibberish as it 
is commonly supposed to be. It is “dramatically relevant and coherent.” 
The word play of “lie on” (is Desdemona guilty or is she being slan- 
dered?) expresses Othello’s tormenting dilemma and also marks the point 
where he begins to adopt Iago’s characteristic imagery and trick of verbal 
ambiguity. In the remaining lines, “to be hanged” refers to the sexual 

ct; “shadowing passion” to Desdemona’s sin rather than to Othello’s 
aguish; and “noses, ears and lips” to the agencies whereby Othello has 
learned of the sin. 


648. Weidhorn, Manfred. “Lear's Schoolmasters,” pp. 305-316. Lear’s 
education is in two stages. In the first (Acts I, II) he recognizes his initial 
error and comes to perceive the true relationship between himself and his 
daughters. The process, painful yet comic, is marked by the questions he 
asks. These are not so much practical or rhetorical as exclamatory: they 
are cries of surprise and bafflement at the nature of the truth. In the 
second stage (the last three acts mainly) he advances to knowledge of 
the human situation. He now comes to understand the function of king- 
ship, to feel sympathy for all mankind, and, most importantly, to see him- 
self. fis education ends when he can say “I am old and foolish.” At 
this moment he attains “tragic grandeur.” See 


649. Richmond, Hugh M. ‘“ “To be or not to be’ and the Hynne de la 
Mort,” pp. 317-320. The similarities in the attitudes toward death 
between Hamlet’s speech and Ronsard’s Hynne are less striking than the 
differences. Ronsard’s poem is thoroughly Christian and filled with faith 
in God. Hamlet’s speech is essentially nihilistic. It contains no allusion to 
God and shows no faith in man’s destiny. This “nihilistic rescension” 
of a view inherited from the past comes at the start of his great tragedies. 


650. McCloskey, John C. “The Emotive Use of Animal Imagery in 
King Lear,” pp. 321-325. Lear’s varying moods are conveyed in part 
by highly appropriate animal imagery. His early resentment finds express- 
ion in “dog,” “cur,” “mongrel.” Wrath and vengeance are expressed in 
feral terms, e.g., “kite,” “seamonster,” “serpent,” ‘wolf.’ His stupidity 
and helplessness appear in images from below the animal level, e.g., 


“mollusk,” “snail,” “oyster,” “eel” The full horror of his experience 
is revealed in the louse and pelican images. The climax is reached when 
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he strips off his clothing and becomes “poor, bare, forked animal” 
(IILiv.). His return-to reason can be traced in the subsequent animal 
imagery. 


651. Lewalski, Barbara K. “Biblical Allusion and Allegory in The Mer- 
chant of Venice,” pp. 327-343. The weath of biblical allusion in Merch, 
supports the interpretation of it in terms of Dante’s four-fold scheme. 
On the moral level, the limitless generosity of Christian love is embodied 
in the figures of Antonio, Bassanio, and Portia. Shylock and Portia’s 
unsuccessful suitors represent pride, hate, and narrow calculation, the 
antitheses of Christian love. On the allegorical level various meanings 
are figured: 1. the confrontation of Judaism and Christianity or the Old 
Law with its emphasis on legal righteousness and the New Law with its 
emphasis on faith and mercy; 2. the pre-millenial conversion of the Jews; 
3. the redemption of man by Christ (Antonio) from the devil (Shylock) ; 
4, the crucifixion (the court-room scene); 5. man’s choice of the path 
to “spiritual life or death” (the caskets). On the anagogical level, Bel- 
mont represents the Heavenly City where “all losses are restored and 
sorrows end.” 


652, Cox, Lee Sheridan. “The Riddle in Twelfth Night,” p. 360. The 
riddle M.O.A.L. stands for “I AM O (Olivia).” 


653. Frye, Roland Mushat. “Three Seventeenth-Century Shakespeare Al- 
lusions,” p. 361. Three allusions not hitherto noted are given. Two are 
from 1638 and one from 1640. The last contains a parallel to the con- 
cluding couplet of Romeo. 


654, Levitsky, Ruth M. “Two Notes on Duelling,” pp. 362-363. The 
phrase “goes in his doublet and hose” from Much. (V.1.209) is glossed 
as “wrathful man.” The phrases “The Sword and the Word” from Wives 
(1111.43) and “Turning the word to sword” from 2 H. IV (IV.ii.10) 
have their source in the Elizabethan homily, “On Charity.” In both 
ae a magistrate rebukes a clergyman for “usurping an office’ which 
elongs to the state. 


655. Nathan, Norman. “Morocco’s Reference to Spain,” pp. 363-364. 
“Watery kingdom” and “ambitious head” in Morocco’s speech in Merch. 
(IL vit.39-47) refer to Spain and Philip I respectively. 


656. Rickey, Mary Ellen. “Rosalind’s Gentle Jupiter,” pp. 365-366. The 
Folio reading “gentle Jupiter” (frequently emended to “gentle pulpiteer’’) 
is supported by the recurrent motif of Jupiter and Ganymede in Acts II 
and III in A.Y.L, “O most gentle Jupiter” is Rosalind’s witty character- 
ization of Orlando. 


657. Stevick, Robert D. “Repentant Ashes’: The Matrix of ‘Shakes- 
pearian’ Poetic Language,” pp. 366-370. The fire-iron-heat image in 
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John (IVi) is the earliest example of Shakespeare’s mature use of 
imagery. The image grows out of the immediate situation and stage props 
(the blinding of Arthur with hot irons); its “development parallels . . . 
the emotional progress” of the scene; and, most important, it functions 
as a symbol of the underlying idea of the action, Hubert’s salvation 
through repentance. 

— Albert Gilman 


SOUTH ATLANTIC QUARTERLY, LX1:4, Autumn 1962. 


658. Holmes, Charles S. “A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthurs 
Court: Mark Twain’s Fable of Uncertainty,” pp. 462-472. Most readers 
have looked upon A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's Court as dem- 
onstrating the superior value of American democratic ideals over the caste 
system and superstition of medieval England. This is hardly true, because 
the hero’s éfforts to change King Arthur's world end in failure, and far 
from expressing Twain’s certainties, this novel reveals the “deep contra- 
diction in his feelings about his own career, about American culture, and 
finally about life itself.” 


659. Vickery, Olga W. “Jean Stafford and the Ironic Vision,” pp. 484- 
491, Like Eudora Welty and Carson McCullers, Jean Stafford is pre- 
occupied with the “image of childhood’ and adolescence; . . . the misfit 
or freak who dramatizes isolation, loneliness, and inversion; and .. . the 
poignant quest of the individual for understanding and love.” The set- 
ting of most of her stories is the period before the Second World War 
and its chaotic aftermath, and her ironic vision arises from her dualistic 
view of the universe, the opposition which exists between passion and 
reason, a conflict which seems to her to lack proper resolution. 


660. Stone, Harry. “Dickens’ Artistry and The Haunted Man,” pp. 492- 
505. Between Martin Chuzzlewit and Dombey and Son Dickens found 
leisure to observe his universe, and he discovered that both he and his 
age were in a state of transition. The interval also provided him with the 
opportunity for literary experimentation, most notably with regard to the 
fairy tale. In the Christmas-book fairy tales he makes certain characters 
display false values, and then, through a series of extraordinary events, 
leads them to see their error. Such is the basic technique of The Haunted 
Man, where Dickens uses fairy-tale devices with considerable skill, and 
in his later books “Christmas-book techniques” gives his novels even 
greater unity and richness. 


661. Riddel, Joseph N. “Walt Whitman and Wallace Stevens: Functions 
of a 'Literatus, ” pp. 506-520, Stevens’s debt to the French Symbolists 
has largely obscured his Americanism, and although he is hardly in the 
strict line of descent from a poet such as Whitman, nevertheless Stevens 
and Whitman do have certain things in common, notably their “indiffer- 
ence to traditional disciplines and an unqualified faith in poetry.” Stevens 
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is also similar to Whitman in his quest for a kind of personal order, and 
although he makes no claims to a Whitmanesque cosmic oneness with 
nature and the universe, both poets provide “a revealing example of the 
American poet’s ordeal in the chaos of history.” 


662. Leaver, Florence. “Isolation in the Work of Stephen Crane,” pp. 
521-532. Crane is preoccupied with isolation, not just the problem of 
loneliness, but “the isolation of modern man, who has become the victim, 
aware or unaware, of the power of circumstance, the indifference of na- 
ture, the fading of tradition, and the weakening, if not loss, of faith.” 
He recognizes the discrepancy between the ideal and the real, which 
often results in disillusionment, and though bitterness and irony are 
prevalent in his work, they are mitigated by pity and kindness. Robert 
Stallman finds “fear” to be the major theme of Crane’s writing, but this 
contention is not altogether true, for though fear may frequently be 
present, it results from a feeling of isolation, which depends on his recog- 
nition that the world and society are indifferent and impersonal. 


663. Kleine, Don W. “The Cosmic Comedies of Evelyn Waugh,” pp. 
533-539. Waugh’s early comedies have real substance. Waugh is not 
in these novels simply concerned with satirizing the gay socialites of the 
30s, but is also intent on finding value in the modern world, a quest 
which is doomed from the very beginning. Waugh’s achievement may be 
small, but it is perfect, and though his early novels are hardly profound, 
they are by no means dated. 


, LXII:1, Winter 1963, 


664. Yunck, John A. “The Natural History of a Dead Quarrel: Hem- 
ingway and the Humanists,” pp. 29-42. The battle between Hemingway 
and the Humanists seems to have begun in the Bookman of November 
1929, with Robert Herrick’s unfavorable review of A Farewell to Arms. 
Hemingway retaliated in Death in the Afternoon, and echoes of the 
quarrel appeared as late as the December 28 issue of the National Review 
in 1955. It is ironic to note that in contrast to the fashionable nadaism 
of the present time, both Hemingway and the Humanists had a grear 
deal in common, notably their recognition of the importance of valor. 
“Valor and values are inseparable: both Hemingway and Babbitt under- 
stood that,” and so it is we find the two men in agreement over the 
importance of values “against the canker of nada.” 


665. Grigsby, Gordon K. “Newspeak in Pound’s Cantos,” pp. 51-56. 
“It has been noticed that there is a damaging incongruity between the 
professed aesthetic ‘method’ of The Cantos — the method of the ideogram 
—and its ideological substance.” Indeed, the ideogram is not a wholly 
serious or even useful literary method, and it is perhaps partly “an excuse 
for Pound’s apparent distaste or incapacity for sustained coherent thought.” 
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666. Phialas, Peter G. “Comic Truth in Shakespeare and Jonson,” pp. 
78-91. In spite of what Milton Crane has recently noted, there is a 
distinct difference between Jonsonian and Shakespearean comedy. Jon- 
son “rejects romance and instead invents plots which dramatize human 
imperfection.” By contrast, Shakespeare includes “what is to be avoided,” 
and instead of emphasizing human imperfection, concentrates on “im- 
perfect man’s reaching toward perfection.” Jonson’s comic vision looks 
away from Eden toward a human Hell by presenting action which illus- 
trates the Fall; Shakespeare looks beyond the Fall by presenting action 
which promises a human Eden. 


667. Stavrou, C. N. “Mr, Bloom and Nikos’ Odysseus,” pp. 107-118. 
Both James Joyce’s Ulysses and Nikos Kazantzakis’s The Odyssey: A 
Modern Sequel are based on the Odysseus legend, but the two books are 
different in many ways. Perhaps the most significant differences arise 
from the respective authors’ treatment of the central character. “If Joyce 
may be said to have diminished the stature of Homer's Odysseus to Lilli- 
putian dimensions, Kazantzakis may be said to have expanded it to 
Bobdingnagian proportions,” 

— John M. Munro 


SPECTATOR, No. 7019, January 4, 1963. 


668. Tanner, Tony. “James’s Little Tarts” (rev.-art., The Complete Tales 
of Henry James: Vols. 3 and 4, ed. Leon Edel), p. 19. These 19 
short stories, written between 1873 and 1882, contain many Jamesian 
themes. These stories also show James perfecting the use of the urbane 
speculative narrator, and reveal his own mixed attitudes towards Europe 
and America. 

— Robert Yackshaw 


TAMARACK REVIEW, No. 23, Spring 1962. 


669. Fulford, Robert, and Brian Moore. “Robert Fulford Interviews Brian 
Moore,” pp. 5-18. Moore and Fulford discuss Moore’s novels and literary 
opinions. 


, No. 24, Summer 1962. 
670. Woodcock, George, “Writing in Babel: Language and Literature 
in Modern India,” pp. 91-100. In India, a nation of 15 official Tanguages, _ 
0 fational literature is possible. Only those Indian writers who write 


in English are known and read outside the country. Those who write in 
native languages are, even in India, “no more than names outside their 
own provinces.” There is little opportunity for an Indian novelist or 


poet to find an Indian publisher. Literary criticism _is_undeveloped.— 
| |English, therefore, will probably continue to be the common literary 


| |language. 
— T. O. Mallory 
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TENNESSEE STUDIES IN LITERATURE, VH, 1962. 


671. Boewe, Charles. “Cooper's Doctrine of Gifts,” pp. 27-35. In 
writing the Leather-stocking Series Cooper slowly elaborated a socio- 
literary doctrine of the gifts of Nature to resolve the problem of admira- 
tion for the lawless freedom of forest and prairie and commitment to 
the advance of civilization. The “gifts” include Hawkeye’s marksmanship, 
the Indians’ gift of scalping and vengeance, the civilized man’s love for 
woman, youth’s rashness, women’s feelings, and Hurry Harry’s being un- 
able to keep his word. The gifts of the whites are mostly virtues, those 
of the Indians mostly vices. But Cooper’s change in the doctrine from 
emphasis on heredity to environment can be explained by his problems 
as a novelist and his changing opinions on human nature and society. _ 


672. Mathews, James W. “The Heroines of Hawthorne and Howells,” 
pp. 37-46. Hawthorne and Howells utilized feminine characters, often 
of. similar construction, to assert the importance of balance in their own 
lives and in complex relationships involving human beings. Both writers 
relied heavily on women to carry their plots. Both offer a philosophy of 
mutual dependence of man and woman in marriage, show the man-woman 
relationship as the co-dependence of persons in resolving social moral 
dilemmas, and in their heroines aver that woman’s love being passion 
results in frustration when her emotional ideal fails her. They argue 
that the equality forming a basis for happy union of man and woman 
is spiritual and moral, that excessive emotionalism (illustrated through 
women) is a threat to social unity. 


673. Inge, M. Thomas. “William Faulkner and George Washington 
Harris: In the Tradition of Southwestern Humor,” pp. 47-59. The num- 
ber and variety of similarities between the material, method, or style of 
treatment in the writings of Harris and Faulkner still leave one in doubt 
about the exact degree of Harris’s influence on Faulkner, though Faulkner 
has read and admired Harris. 


674. Durant, Jack. “The Function of Joy in Beowulf,” pp. 61-69. Three 
levels of joy are apparent in Beowulf; these levels serve to define certain 
of the conflicts, to strengthen the structural unity, to delineate the major 
plots, to support several of the themes, and to clarify the heroic nature 
of the central figure. . 


675. Wheeler, Thomas. ‘The New Style of the Tudor Chroniclers,” pp. 
71-77. One of the chief developments in 16th-century English history 
writing was departure from Annalistic style in favor of a new narrative 
technique. Nearly all 16th-century English historians divided their ma- 
-terial according to regnal periods, subdivided into annual divisions rather 
than the simple older units. This both required and permitted sustained 
thematic considerations through loosening of the strict limits of annual 
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entries. In place of the curt, disconnected, impersonal earlier accounts, the 
16th-centuty historian drew lessons of history at length, even to extended 
moralizing. Then too, unlike the annalist, he placed a character sketch 
of the monarch at the conclusion of discussion of him. The historian 
wrote at greater length than did earlier English chroniclers. 


676. Bowers, Fredson. “Classical Antecedents of Elizabethan Drama,” pp. 
79-85. The tendency of Elizabethan comedy was to free itself from the 
limitation of formal decorum as a dramatic principle and to substitute the 
inner coherence in its own terms of observation-~a rationale of truth 
to nature unknown, except in general terms, in its classical antecedents. 
However, Elizabethan tragic dramatists found in Seneca a rigid formula 
that forced them away from realities of observation. Indeed, the Eliza- 
bethan villain play is more narrowly Senecan in inspiration than the earlier 
tragic formula, like that found in The Spanish Tragedy. 


677. Lievsay, John L. “Continental Antecedents of Elizabethan Drama,” 
pp. 87-97. Sixteenth-century German literature exercised virtually no in- 
fluence on English drama — only school-drama, the Faust legend, witch- 
craft stories, jests and jesters, and Grolianism. Spanish influence was 
microscopic — only Fernando de Rojas’ Celestina and dramatic themes, 
characters, and plots drawn from the pastoral romance, the romance of 
chivalry, the picaresque tale, and the zovela. French influences were 
mostly historical, not literary. However, French romances and pastorals 
exercised real, if diffused, influence. The few Italian influences —- the 
dumb show, the play within a play, and blank verse — were important. 


678. Cain, H. Edward. “ ‘Parting’ and Justice in Romeo and Juliet,” pp. 
99-104. Parting, duelling jargon in Shakespeare’s day, meant to go (im- 
partially) between two duelists so that neither was endangered. The law 
said that should a duelist be killed because of advantage given by parting, 
bystanders ought to apprehend the slayer. In Brooke's poem Romeus 
calls on bystanders to help part duelists, then plunges into the fray himself, 
is assaulted by Tybalt, and kills Tybalt. Romeus acted according to law. 
Nevertheless the Prince exiles Romeus. Two scenes in Romeo and Juliet 
(Li, 70-80; I,i, 88-109) reflect contemporary thought on parting, The 
eatlier scene, a successful parting, is meant to adumbrate the circumstances 
of the latter scene. It is Romeo’s duty to apprehend Tybalt for striking 
Mercutio. The Elizabethan audience would find Romeo’s banishment 
unjust. 


679. Griffin, William J. “Conjectures on a Missing Line in Richard II,” 
pp. 105-111. Apparently a line was omitted in quartos and folio of 
Richard II, Yi, 277-282. Probably a line, coming originally between 
lines 279 and 280 should read "The son and heir to the late earl of 
Arundel,” a passage from Holinshed. A possible explanation is that a 
censor or cautious editor deleted the line since in 1585 the Earl of 
Arundel had been committed to the Tower for his overambition, and his 
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son had been stripped of wealth and title by Queen Elizabeth. Elizabeth 
was touchy on the subject of titles with even a shadowy claim to the 
throne. On the stage and in print the government objected to references 
to claimants, however distant. 


680. Ryals, Clyde De L. “The Poet as Critic: Appraisals of Tennyson 
by his Contemporaries,” pp. 113-125. Tennyson’s fellow poets (Rogers, 
Fitzgerald, Patmore, the Brownings, Arnold, Morris, Rossetti, Swinburne, 
Hopkins) anticipated by many years the estimates and appreciations of 
20th-century critics. The main estimates are: Tennyson's genius was lyri- 
cal, not philosophical, his poetry began to decline about the time of 
Enoch Arden, no poet of the period observed and described impressions 
of the senses better, he was the greatest and most representative poet of 
the period. 


681. Norris, Carolyn B. “ ‘Fused Images’ in the Sermons of Gerard Man- 
ley Hopkins,” pp. 127-133. Many of the devices which contribute to the 
freshness of Hopkins’s poetry for modern readers are revealed in his 
sermons. In part his “recovery of metaphorical freedom” is achieved 


through use of fused images. 
— William E. Morris 


TRADITIO, XVI, 1960. 


682. Hazelton, Richard. “Chaucer's Parson's Tale and the ‘Moralium 
dogma philosophorum, ” pp. 255-274. The source of Chaucer’s remedia 
against the seven deadly sins in the Parson’s Tale is not Peraldus’ Summa 
de viciis, but a Latin and a French text of the Moralium dogma philoso- 
phorum, a 12th-century ethical work of much influence. 


, XVII, 1961. 


683. Smetana, Cyril L. “Aelfric and the Homily of Haymo of Halber- ` 
stadt,” pp. [457]-469. Aelfric in the Catholic Homilies made extensive 
use of 25 homilies other than the two he specifically cited. | 
— S. R. Daly 


ULSTER FOLKLIFE, No. 7, 1961. 


684. Bell, Sam Hanna. “William Carleton and His Neighbours,” pp. 

37-40. Carleton was probably the greatest folk novelist in Ireland in 

the 19th-century. He saw himself not only as the historian but as the 

mentor of his people. Among his contemporaries who wrote of the Irish 

countryside he alone was a peasant born and reared. He wrote of a class 

unknown in literature, unknown by their landlords, unknown by those 

who moulded much of their destiny; and he wrote from first hand ex- 

perience., [Reprinted from Abstracts of Folklore Studies, 1:1, January” 
1963, item 88.} 
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UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO QUARTERLY, XXXI:1, October 1961. 


685. Johnson, E. D. H. “Robert Browning's Pluralistic Universe: A 
Reading of The Ring and the Book,” pp. 20-41. The pluralistic philoso- 
phy of William James throws new light on many of Browning’s charac- 
teristic assumptions as seen in The Ring and the Book. Browning's world 
involves a Jamesian commonsense acceptance of reality in all its multipli- 
city, and his dramatic monologues reflect a sense of human indeterminacy. 
The cumulative effect of the poem’s many conflicting points of view 
evokes a Jamesian kind of complex response to existence. The ring 
metaphor symbolizes the plasticity of reality and expresses the poet's 
sense of the multiform nature of truth. 


686. Bloom, Edward A. “Johnson’s ‘Divided Self, ” pp. 42-53. On 
solemn occasions (especially birthdays), the gregarious Samuel Johnson, 
troubled by the urgency of his personal and religious duties, strove for 
relief in the secret composition of prayers which reveal a religious terror 
that continually obsessed him. These typically Anglican prayers are 
humble, self-controlled confessions of indulgence, sloth, and scruples which 
imply his sense of responsibility for man’s universal guilt. Persistent 
dissatisfaction with the amount of work he had done aggravated his sense 
of inadequacy, and contant mental and spiritual anguish kept him off 
balance. 


, XXXI:2, January 1962. 


687. Powers, Lyall H. “Henry James’s Antinomies,” pp. 125-135. The 
“lionization group” of James’s tales depicts an impercipient public which 
values the artist for his social worth; the other group presents the world’s 
demand that the artist do his public duty. Thus the artist must distinguish 
between what he is or desires to be and what his public wishes him to 
do. These antinomies are closely related to the metaphor of the inter- 
national situation, for the Americans’ coming to terms with the world is 
analogous to the artist-public conflict and reveals James's lesson that the 
way to success is to eschew worldly rewards and remain faithful to endur- 
ing values. i 


688. Reaney, James. “The Condition of Light: Henry James’s The Sacred 
Fount,’ pp. 136-151. The Sacred Fount, not a mere gothic tale or 
practical joke, presents images of man’s fight against darkness and ignor- 
ance, The expressed theme is “the condition of light” or man’s observa- 
tion as regards his progress in knowing and controlling the hostile world 
around him. Since the book conveys a charitable intelligence and since the 
narrator's search for truth is psychological, a more specific ending would 
be less subtle. 
689. Buitenhuis, Peter. “Comic Pastoral: Henry James’s The Europeans,” 
. 152-163. In the battle between sophistication and Puritanism in 
The Europeans, a Turgeniev-inspired artificial social comedy, James favors 
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the Europeans. He shows in antithetical patterns of imagery and behavior 
that codes of manners and morals are relative. This undervalued work 
enables us to see his European-versus-American theme at an early stage. 


690. Blackall, Jean Frantz. “James's In the Cage: An Approach Through 
the Figurative Language,” pp. 164-179. Henry James’s insistence on his 
heroine’s limitations is more pervasive than any moral or social emphasis 
of the story; through sympathetic, he conceives of her in comic terms. His 
preoccupation with chaarcter, with the drama enacted in the girl's mind, 
confirmed by the author's ironic tone, indicates his concern for the hum- 
orous implications of her naïveté. 


691. Engelberg, Edward. “Passionate Reverie: W. B. Yeats’s Tragic 
Correlative,” pp. 201-222. Yeats built into his vision of tragedy a tension 
between the desire to fulfill action and the contemplation of the desire 
itself. His notion of joy or ecstasy is equated with vitality and strength. 
Tragedy for Yeats is a philosophical mode of existence for both artist 
and reader, a correlative interplay of -action and contemplation in which 
passion becomes wisdom and reverie becomes intensity. 


692. Tucker, Albert V. “W. H. Mallock and Late Victorian Conserva- 
tism,” pp. 223-241. Mallock’s writing is limited and negative yet con- 
tains an analysis of the relation between society and ideology and is 
indicative of the dualism and bankruptcy of fin de siécle conservatism. He 
at first identifies conservatism with socialism; yet his artistocratic bias and 
mechanistic psychology result in a later reversal of conclusions. Aristocracy 
in Evolution (1898) maintains that social progress depends on the serv- 
ices of exceptional men. 


» XXXI:3, April 1962. 


693. Neuse, Richard. “The Knight: The First Mover in Chaucer's 
Human Comedy,” pp. 299-315. The Knight’s approach to his tale is 
basically comic and ironic. The geometric design of the tale functions 
more as a comic mechanism than as a means for expressiong a concept 
of order. Theseus combines rational power with comic understanding of 
love's ways, and the ironic disparity is always clear. A major irony of 
the poem is that everyone gets what he desires. The Knight suggests two 
ways of looking at man and society by reminding us that Fortune is 
both comic and tragic; his tale is a testimony to the insufficiency of 
human wisdom at the same time that it transcends it. 


694. Lyerle, John. “The Two Voices of William Dunbar,” pp. 316-338. 
The early 16th-century Scottish poet William Dunbar combines the ex- 
treme styles of the Latinized renaissance aureate and the exuberant med- 
ieval eldritch, thus indicating his range and power as well as the incon- 
gtuities of his age. Though most of his poems include both these styles, 
they always remain distinct. 
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695. Bentley, G. E., Jr. “The Promotion of Blake’s Grave Designs,” pp. 
339-353. Blake's vilification of the unscrupulous Robert Hartley Cromek 
was justified. Through three newly found prospectuses it is clear how 
Blake lost.control of and profit from his own designs for Blair's The 
Grave (1805). These designs were better known-to his contemporaries 
and more frustrating to Blake than any work he produced. : 


696. McMaster, R. D. “Man into Beast in Dickensian Caricature,” pp. 
354-361. The resemblance of Dickens’s characters to animals has the 
power and consistency of myth and reflects, in images both comic and 
terrible, pervasive and fleeting, not merely erotic sensibility but the 
diseased human condition. Dickens sees the flaw in society not as a 
temporary imbalance but as a flaw in humanity itself. 


, XXXI:4, July 1962. 


697. MacCallum, H. R. “Milton and Figurative Interpretation of the 
Bible,” pp. 397-415. In the controversy between the letter and the spirit, 
Milton agrees with Luther and Calvin, rejecting and adapting much 
biblical imagery. He encourages the reader to accept the words and images 
of Scripture, not to penetrate behind them. He accepts the doctrine of the 
compound sense in biblical metaphor and is unusually strict in his prac- 
tice of typology. Imagery and metaphor play a subordinate role in Milton’s 
concept of biblical interpretation. Although he separates the techniques 
of the poet from those employed by the writers of the Bible as regards 
imagery, he lacks the characteristic Neoplatonic concept of symbolism. 


698. Steadman, John M. “Paradise Regained: Moral Dialectic and the 
Pattern of Rejection,” pp. 416-430. Paradise Regained is not merely a 
“drama of knowledge” or an epic of rejection but a crisis of judgment. 
Milton’s traditional pattern of systematic rejection is complemented and 
reinforced by emphasis on the values which Christ does mot reject. There 
is an interdependence of knowledge and rejection in the Second Tempta- 
tion because the act of rejection is both moral and intellectual. 


~— Gerald J. Schiffhorst 
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AMERICAN BOOK COLLECTOR, XIII:4, December 1962. 


699. MacFall, Russell P. “L. Frank Baum — Shadow and Substance,” 
pp. 9, 11. Baum (1856-1917) published The Wonderful Wizard of Oz 
in 1900, and many children’s books, adult adventure novels, and short 
stories thereafter. He also participated in the theater, the movies, and 
chrysanthemum-raising. 


700. Wagenknecht, Edward. ‘“ ‘Utopia Americana’ a Generation After- 
wards,” pp. 12-13. Despite Baum’s artistic flaws, he created a world, 
awakened people's sense of wonder, and “wrote with admirable clarity 
and vigor and charm.” 


701. Gardner, Martin. “Why Librarians Dislike Oz,” pp. 14-16. Li- 
braries rarely stock the Oz books. Librarians dislike them, probably 
because: the original books were published by a hack firm and were over- 
size and poorly constructed; it is inexpedient for libraries to stock the Oz 
series, especially when it is of uneven merit and poorly edited; the illus- 
trations are old-fashioned; and librarians do not like Oz fantasy. 


702. Baum, Harry Neal. “How My Father Wrote the Oz Books,” p. 17. 
Baum wrote his Mss in longhand and then typed them as he revised. 


703. Schiller, Justin G. “The International Wizard of Oz Club,” pp. 
26-27. The International Wizard of Oz Club was organized in 1957. 
Tri-annually it publishes T'he Baum Bugle, which specializes in reprinting 
Baum’s “lost” or unrecorded stories, and other Ozian items. 


704. Martin, Dick. “The First Edition of the Wonderful Wizard,” pp. 
26-27. Many variants in binding contribute to the confusion over what 
constitutes the “true” first ediiton of Baum’s The Wonderful Wizard of 
Oz, 


705. [Martin, Dick.} “L{yman} Frank Baum: A Chronological Check- 
list of His Published Writings,” PP 28-31. This bibliography includes 
Baum’s books (including those published anonymously and pseudonym- 
ously), introductions and contributions, songs, magazine and newspaper 
stories, and books and articles about Baum. 


, XII:5, January 1963. 


706. White, William. “H. M. in 1962: An Article About Henry Miller,” 
pp. 8-10. This annotated bibliography lists recent writings by and about 


Henry Miller. 
| 


707. Carroll, Lavon B. “Jack London and the American Image,” pp. 23- 
27. London’s novels “are an affirmation of life, the dignity of man, and 
the power of love.” Despite the varied quality of his copious writings, 
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London’s novels are unified by “his vivid journalistic style” and “his 
intense obsession with the prevalent philosophy and political ideology 
of his time.” 

— Lynn Z. Bloom 


| American-German Review, XXVII:5, June-July 1961 was mis-numbered 
XXVII:3 in AES, V:5, May 1962.] 


AMERICAN-GERMAN REVIEW, XXVIII:5, June-July 1962. 


708. Schultz, Arthur R. “Bibliography Americana Germanica, 1961,” pp. 
29-36. 


, XXVIII:6, August-September 1962. 


709. Briner, Andres. “Die Schöpfung or The Creation,” pp. 4-8. The 
libretto of Haydn's oratorio, Die Schöpfung or The Creation is an adapta- 
tion of Milton’s Paradise Lost by an unknown librettist. Its felicity in 
German probably comes from the skill of its translator, Baron van Swieten. 
The libretto is good both in English and German. ` 


, XXIX:1, October-November 1962. 


710. Gittleman, Sol. “American-Germans and Edward FitzGerald’s Rw- 
baiyat of Omar Khayyam,” pp. 23-24. FitzGerald’s work reached its 
greatest popularity among English speaking Americans in the last decade 
of the 19th century, and its popularity in Germany grew from about 1905 
into the 30's. American-Germans, however, seemed to show their greatest 
interest in the poem during the 20’s (perhaps as a result of prohibition). 
The crowning achievement of this interest is the translation into German 
by Henry W. Nordmeyer, professor of German at the University of 
Michigan. cs 

— George D. Meinhold 


APPROACH, No. 45, Fall 1962. 


711. Zander, William J. “Weldon Kees: Moralist as Poet,” pp. 3-9. 
“Kees is one of the most important poets of his generation,” yet, while 
his critics have recognized that his keynote is despair, none has identified 
what causes the despair. Kees is a satirist, “a classicist whose concept of 
the ideal . . . is so fixed that he cannot but be horrified at reality — 
especially the reality of his own being.” ‘Thus Kees rejects such human 
relationships as love in favor of a Religion of Art; but this in turn leads 
him to disillusionment and despair because art cannot do what he wants 
it to do. 

— S. J. Sackett 


ARIZONA QUARTERLY, XVIIL-4, Winter 1962. 


712. Kwiat, Joseph J. “Frank Norris: The Novelist as Social Critic and 
Literary Theorist,” pp. 319-328. Norris’s aesthetic and social theories 
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cannot be completely reconciled because_he_is too naive and uncertain. 
The Responsibilities of the Novelist shows his awareness of the American 
artist’s feeling of alienation caused by his society’s neglect. However, ` 
Norris felt strongly that the democratic novelist had as a social duty to 
fulfill the people’s right to the truth. While he saw the novelist as essen- 
tially a “brilliant reporter,” he also demanded that the novelist distinguish 
truth from mere factual accuracy and not merely. “construct” a story as 
Poe did, but also “explore” his characters and their world as Eliot did. 
Norris illustrates the major critical ‘issues still challenging American 
writers. 


713. Parrish, James A., Jr. “James Gould Cozzens Fights a War,” pp 
335-340, The estimates of two Air Force officers who served with Cozzens 
during WW II suggest that he possesses the same qualities that appear 
in his books: moral realism and a concern with details, both of which 
contribute to his ability to “create powerful scenes and significant char- 
acters.” 


714. Furness, Edna. “Image of the Schoolteacher in Western Literature,” 
pp. 346-357. A survey of the literature of the West which depicts the 
schoolteacher in the West, including works by Cather, Harte, and Twain, 
reveals that these teachers generally exhibited three traits: a “curious” 
respect for learning amounting to a fetish, a rejection of theoretical, 
speculative, and analytical thought, and a highly critical attitude toward 
the conventional values of the societies in which they lived. 

— Robert J. Ward 


BOOKS ABROAD, XXXVII:1, Winter 1963. 


715. Howarth, Herbert. “Lawrence Durrell and Some Early Masters,” 


i 


| 


pp. 5-11. To watch the early Durrell of The Black Book grow into the 
Durrell of the Alexandrian Quartet is to recognize the matrices from which 
the finished product has been created. Durrell’s works show the direct 
and indirect influences of Rémy de Gourmont (the aesthetic impulse), 
Petronius (caricatured personae and eccentrics), E. A. Poe (sensibility, 
thythm, and shock), Stendhal (the aphorism and the “knowledge of a 
woman’s heart”), and Richard Aldington (the translations of de Gour- 
mont and his own Avrelia). 

— Charles Andrews 


BULLETIN OF THE JOHN RYLANDS LIBRARY, XLV:1, 
September 1962. 


716. “Notes and News,” pp. 1-14. The Library has acquired correspon- 
dence and literary Mss of Fairfax Murray, a painter in the Pre-Raphaelite 
circle. Included are over 400 pieces of Pre-Raphaelite correspondence and 
42 letters of A. C. Benson. In April the Library had a Dickens Exhibi- 
tion, the contents of which are described. 
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_ 717. Knight, G. Wilson. “Byron and Hamlet,” pp. 115-147. Byron’s 
reference to omissions from his Memoirs as “ ‘like the play of Hamlet 
— the part of Hamlet omitted by particular desire’ ” suggests the possi- 
bility of investigating “the correspondences between Byron’s life and 
Shakespeare’s play.” In both “there is a turning inward,” “a strong 
moralizing, puritanical strain”; both “are happy in male companionship,” 
and both have similar political attitudes. Byron’s love for Mary Anne 
Chaworth is similar to Hamlet’s for Ophelia; both Byron and Hamlet 
“sustain themselves by images of a more than human excellence.” Byron's 
life also helps explain Hamlet’s “mental experiences on his travels.” 
Hamlet’s “new serenity and poise,” are attained, after his travels, as is 
Byron’s mastery of “his mental universe,” by a process involving death, 
humor, respect to royalty, and action. 

— H. E. Gerber 


BULLETIN OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY, LXV:6, 
June 1961. 


718. Hill, Hamlin. “Mark Twain’s Book Sales, 1869-1879,” pp. 371- 
389. The “‘deceitfully shrewd” promotional tactics of publisher Elisha 
Bliss were largely responsible for Mark Twain's financial success in the 
1870's. Bliss’s co-ordination ‘of publication dates with Twain’s lecture 
tours, his “exploitation of newspaper publicity, his exaggeration of sales, 
his careful choice of prospectus selections,” his swaying of reviewers, and 
his deliberate ailedir of buyers by such tricks as using thick paper to 
give the illusion of length, and his miswording of prospectuses to confuse 
i e ia er helped Twarm achieve a sale of 337,902 volumes during the 
ecade. 


, LXV:7, September 1961. 


719. Korg, Jacob. “George Gissing’s Commonplace Book,” pp. 417-434. 
A commonplace book, dated June 21, 1887 to sometime in 1903, con- 
taining “brief observations or memoranda” is the source of Gissing’s 
The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft. ït characterizes Gissing as “a com- 
paratively passive mind, whose excellences are sensitivity, patience and 
responsiveness rather than energy or a gift for invention” and proves 
that the Ryecroft Papers are much more autobiographical than generally 
believed. Commonplace book entries under the heading “Philosophy and 
Opinions” are presented. (To be continued) 


720. Golden, Morris. “The Time of Writing of the Vicar of Wakefield,” 
pp. 442-450. Because of Goldsmith’s tendency to repeat himself, the 
composition of The Vicar of Wakefield can be dated by citing plot devices, 
wording, and ‘ideas parallel to those in his periodical stories and essays. 
These parallels indicate that Goldsmith worked on the novel from the 
winter of 1759 to the fall of 1762. 
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721. Shulim, Joseph I. “John Daly Burk, Playwright of Libertarianism,” 
pp. 451-463. The plays of John Daly Burk, Irish-American journalist, 
historian, and playwright, reflect his emotional devotion to libertarianism 
and republicanism. Bunker-Hill (1797) glorified the American Revolu- 
tion. Female Patriotism (1798) interpreted the story of Joan of Arc as 
“a republican revolution against monarchy.” But Bethlem Gabor (1807) 
reflected a decay of libertarian optimism in the wake of the Napoleonic 
era. 


722. Reeves, John K. “The Literary Manuscripts of W. D. Howells: A 
Supplement to the Descriptive Finding List,” pp. 465-476. Sixty-four 
new items are added to the original finding list. 


, LXV:8, October 1961. ~ 


723. Werkmeister, Lucyle. “Robert Burns and the London Newspapers,” 
pp. 483-504. The oft-repeated charge that Robert Burns repaid Peter 
Stuart's generosity with proud disdain is misleading. Stuart, editor of 
the Star and Evening Advertiser, mistreated contributor Burns: by attribut- 
ing ridicules of the Duchess of Gordon to him, by mutilating Burns’s 
“Ode to the Departed Regency Bill” to change its political meaning, and 
by embarrassing Burns by printing confidential correspondence. Stuart 
concealed this mistreatment by withholding from Burns copies of the 
paper in which the offenses occurred. Burns later retaliated by attacking 
Stuart in opposing papers. 


724. Marken, Jack W. “William Godwin and the Political Herald and 
Review,” pp. 517-533. Godwin’s early reputation rests chiefly on his 
political writings in the periodicals. During 1785-1786 he was principal 
-Enter and sometimes editor of the ardently Whig Political Herald and 
Review, Godwin’s articles signed “Mucius” reveal the germination of 


ideas which later appear in his Political Justice. They are also a source 
of his youthful literary and philosophical opinions. 


725. Korg, Jacob. “George Gissing’s Commonplace Book,” pp. 534-546. 
Commonplace book entries under the heading “Literature” are presented. 
(To be continued) 


, LXV:9, November 1961. 


726. Daniels, Elizabeth A. “Collaboration of Mazzini on an Article in 
the Westminster Review,” pp. 577-582. A review in the January 1857 
Westminster Review of two books by Italian republican Giuseppe Mazzini 
is a collaboration of Mazzini and his English protégée Emilia Ashurst 

_ Hawkes, translator of both books. The secret collaboration apparently 
deceived Westminster editor John Chapman. 


' 727. Korg, Jacob. “George Gissing’s Commonplace Book,” pp. 588-614. 
| Commonplace book entries under the headings “Words,” “On the Times,” 


i 
i 
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“Religion,” “Women,” “England,” “Lower Classes,” “Reviews,” and 
“Miscellaneous” are presented. 


, LXVI:1, January 1962. 


728. Waller, John O. “Edward Dicey and the American Negro in 1862: 
An English Working Journalist's View,” pp. 31-45. Edward Dicey was 
perhaps the most acute observer and liveliest stylist among English journ- 
alists of his day. His reports of the American Civil War to London news- 
papers and monthly magazines were the chief English source of informa- 
tion about the American attitude toward the Negro. 


729. Tener, Robert H. “More Articles by R. H. Hutton,” pp. 58-62. 
This addition to a bibliography of writings by Richard Holt Hutton 
(1826-1897), a minor critic of the Victorian period who was literary 
editor of the weekly Spectator from 1861 to 1897, includes contributions 
to the British Quarterly Review, the Economist, the Inquirer, the National 
Review, the North British Review, the Prospective Review, the Saturday 
Review, the Spectator, and the Daily Telegraph during the period from 
1853 to 1880. 


, LXVI:2, February 1962. 


730. England, Martha Winburn. “Garrick and Stratford. Part I,” pp. 
73-92. David Garrick’s three-day festival at Stratford in September 1769 
was a feast of bardolotry and showmanship which paved the way for an 
easy adoption of romantic attitudes. Garrick’s plans included a Rotunda to 
house the performances and balls, spectacular lighting effects, fireworks, 
portraits of Garrick (by Gainsborough) and Shakespeare (by Benjamin 
Wilson), odes, processions, songs, and a Jubilee Oration, Garrick’s efforts 
were opposed by Haymarket comedian Samuel Foote and by the Public 
Advertiser, who branded the festival as “dilettantism, vulgarity and 
theatrical guile” comparable to the enthusiasni Of the Methodists. (To be 
continued) 


731. Zall, Paul M. “Wordsworth Edits His Editor,” pp. 93-96. Words- 
worth’s revision of proofsheets of Joseph Hine’s “Preface” to Selections 
from the Poems of William Wordsworth Chiefly for the Use of Schools 
and Young People (1831) shows the poet improving the accuracy and 
continuity of Hine’s style, changing passages with which he disagreed, 
and deleting extravagant passages of praise. 


732. Boggs, W. Arthur. “A Linguistic Definition of Poetry,” pp. 97-100. 
Definitions of poetry in terms of technique are imperfect because poetic 
techniques are not universal. But all languages are composed of patterns 
of sound and symbol. Therefore, poetry can best be defined as ‘‘impas- 
sioned, highly patterned language.” 
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733. Lohf, Kenneth A., and Eugene P. Sheehy. “Why Index The Little 
Review?” pp. 101-103. Because it championed the outstanding artistic and 
literary causes and printed the work of the most important writers of its 
day, the Little Review was of paramount importance “as a stimulant for 
American letters.” 


, LXVI:3, March 1962. 


734. Whitridge, Arnold. “Robert Frost and Carl Sandburg: The Two 
Elder Statesmen of American Poetry,” pp. 164-177. Frost and Sandburg 
are worthy successors to the great Victorian poets. Their poetry presents 
complementary views of the universal human verities. Frost is indepen- 
dent, a lover of nature, restrained, isolated from urban society, and con- 
sciously artistic. Sandburg is democratic, noisy, exuberant, a lover of 
cities and machines, and in revolt against the restraints of traditional 
poetic form. . 


` 735. England, Martha Winburn. “Garrick and Stratford. Part I,” pp. 


178-204, Eyewitness accounts by James Boswell and composer Charles 
Dibdin describe the excitement of the Stratford festival. The first day, 
Wednesday, September 5, 1769, featured an oratorio, a religious service 
honoring Shakespeare, a parade, and a lavish dinner and ball at the 
Rotunda, followed by fireworks. On the second day rain cancelled a 
ER of Shakespeare’s characters, but Garrick saved the day by his 
rilliant performance of the Jubilee Oration (probably written by Edmund 
Burke), which anticipates Coleridgean criticism in picturing mores ane 
as a natural genius who transcended the rules of art and perceived the 
reality behind Nature. Garrick’s subsequent popularization of these ideas 
at Drury Lane helped “precipitate the concepts of romanticism.” (To be 
continued) 

— William Joseph Free 


, LXVI:4, April 1962. 


736. Herold, Amos L. “Paulding’s Literary Theories,” pp. 236-243. 
Paulding’s critical comments on style and on suitable subject matter for 


' fiction appear throughout his earlier writings. Calling for extensive use 
_ of nationalistic themes and settings, he advocated a simple and natural 


diction appropriate to the subject and occasion, In contrast to Poe, he 
advocated a “rational” literature, “conforming imaginatively and emo- 
tionally to the facts of life and to the laws of cause and effect.” 


737. Kleinfield, H. L. “Washington Irving at Newstead Abbey,” pp. 
244-249. Irving’s interest in the Byron family’s restoration of Newstead 
Abbey and his reminiscing over evidence of Lord Byron’s stay provided 
him with highly sentimental material for The Crayon Miscellany, and, 


' more importantly, reflected a major American author's “allegiance to old 


world shrines” and a “continuing American interest” in major British 
authors. 
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738. England, Martha Winburn. “Garrick and Stratford. Part HI,” pp. 
261-272. Although David Garrick’s Rotunda to Shakespeare at Stratford- 
on-Avon lasted only during the September 1769 “Jubilee” to the poet, 
the town itself called upon local entertainers to make this September 
celebration of the poet an annual occasion. It was not until the Shake- 
speare Club’s “Second Jubilee,” in 1830, that the Avon celebration capi- 
talized more upon outside entertainers than on purely local participants. 
Public demand drew forth all sorts of fraudulent relics, culminating in 


John Jordan’s claim that Brook House was Shakespeare’s “true” birthplace. 


, LXVI:5, May 1962. 


739, Sikes, Herschel M. “William Howard Gardiner and the American 
Historical Novel,” pp. 290-296. Gardiner, an occasional contributor to 
the North American Review of the 1820's, mainly reviewed early Ameri- 
can fiction, His reviews of Cooper's The Spy and The Last of the Mohicans 
and of James McHenry’s Wilderness and Spectre of the Forest stating the 
unsuitability of the Gothic in fiction based on native American material 
and on the need for realism in plot, characterization, and dialogue, make 
his criticism more important than has been hitherto thought. 


, LXVI:6, June 1962. 


740. Fussell, Paul, Jr. “Patrick Brydone: The Eighteenth-Century Trav- 
eler as Representative Man,” pp. 349-363. A Tour Through Sicily and 
Malta. In a Series of Letters to William Beckford, Esq. of Somerly in 
Suffolk (2 vols., 1773) by Brydone a Scotsman (1736-1818) is a rec- 
ord in 38 “letters” of his four-month trip, May through August 1770. The 
work was very popular because Brydone, the typical “rational and sturdy 
observer wandering about foreign parts, collecting data, patronizing the 
natives . . . and reporting his findings for the benefit of stay-at-homes,” 
mirrored the philosophical and aesthetic tastes of the day: a fondness 
for the elegiac, including “presentation of decayed classical grandeur — 
together with . . . cheerful satire on religious superstition,” an espousing 


of “Burke’s Beautiful and Sublime,” and extensive use of the rhetorical : 


“pattern of comical reversal.” 


741. Stark, Lewis M. “Gilder Poetry Collection,” pp. 383-385. Complete 
bibliographical information is given about 33 recently added volumes to 
the Richard Watson Gilder Poetry Collection, in the New York Public 
Library. 


742. Altick, Richard D. “The Sociology of Authorship: The Social Ori- 
gins, Education, and Occupations of 1,100 British Authors, 1800-1935,” 
pp. 389-404. These “British and Irish writers, born between 1750 and 
1909, whose reputations were established between 1800 and 1935” are 
grouped as follows: 1800-1835, 1835-1870, 1870-1900, 1900-1935. The 
major findings show that (1) in “all periods the proportion of women 
writers to men remained fairly constant”; (2) most authors in all periods 
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came from middle-class backgrounds; (3) in “the latter part of the Vic- 
torian era . . . the rehabilitated endowed and proprietary grammar schools 
overshadowed the ancient public schools as producers of literary men,” 
and there was a steady increase in the percentage of literary men who 
attended a university or other post-secondary school; and (4) the ranks 
of the wholly professional writers steadily increased. 


-, LXVI:7, September 1962. 


743. Aarsleff, Hans. “The Early History of the Oxford English Dic- 
tionary,” pp. 417-439. The histories of the OED are all silent about the 
philosophical, or non-lexicographical, motives which prompted the con- 
ception of the dictionary. Dean Richard Trench’s “On Some Deficiencies 
in our English Dictionaries” (1857) and his profound influence on the 
formulation of the "Canones Lexicographici; or Rules to be observed in 
editing the New English Dictionary” (read in 1859 and adopted in the 
summer of 1860 after numerous revisions), exemplify the philosophical 
orientation of the earliest editors. In contrast to its present meaning, 
etymology in Trench’s day had to do with the philosophical origins of 
language, “in the tradition of Locke.” However, to Trench, “the history 
of the language rendered in terms of a lexicographical account of the 
history of its words contained Christian and national instruction.” Thus 
Trench’s plans for the OED were meant to counter the ideas of such 
contemporary English philologists as John Horne Tooke and Charles 
Richardson, whose lexicographical paneipics were based on the Lockeian 


and Utilitarian idea that mind is based on matter. 


744. Zall, Paul M. “Selina Macaulay’s Diary,” pp. 440-443. This diary 
(in the Huntington Library) by Macaulay's eldest sister, covers the period 
May 10, 1826 to June 3, 1833. “Although it does not tell us anything new 
about him, the diary nevertheless offers a new point-of-view charming 
in its own right” about three major events of Macaulay's life during this 
period: his first electioneering, in support of one Mr. Evans; his articles 
in the Edinburgh Review against the utilitarians; and his initial perform- 
ances as a neophyte in Parliament. 


745. Greene, Donald J. “Is There a ‘Tory’ Prose Style?” pp. 449-454. 
It is impossible to correlate a pattern of political thinking and a pattern 
of “linguistic behavior,” for (1) individuals have different prose styles to 
suit varying circumstances, as was the case with such Tories as Samuel 
Johnson, Gibbon, and Hume; (2) non-Tories wrote in the so-called man- 


, darin prose” of the supposed typical Tory; and (3) the term Tory itself 


is too highly ambiguous to generalize about. 


746. Brady, Frank. “Prose Style and the ‘Whig’ Tradition,” pp. 455-463. 


There appears to be no real basis for distinguishing “a Whig from a Tory 
prose style in the eighteenth century.” Yet, in Burke’s the Reflections, 
“there is, one significant connection between his Whiggism and his prose 
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style”: when Burke is unable to prove his point by the empirical technique 
of arguing from circumstance, he resorts to the use of analogies and a 
“series of linked abstractions’ to make his emotional appeal pass as a 
rational argument. 


747. Hodgart, Matthew. “Politics and Prose Style in the Late Eighteenth 
Century,” pp. 464-469. Tom Paine’s The Rights of Man and William 
Godwin’s Political Justice illustrate contrasting style and thought of 18th- 
century radicalism. Since Paine’s ideas were aimed at a wide audience, 
his syntax was uncomplicated, and his figures of speech were drawn from 
everyday experiences. In contrast, Godwin, a “metaphysical revolutionary,” 
used less-vivid metaphors, frequent doublets of nouns and adjectives, 
“latinate diction, and the heavy, articulated construction used by Burke.” 
Yet, in style and content these representatives of two traditions of radi- 
calism derived much from a common source: Edmund Burke. 


, LX'VI:8, Ocober 1962. 


748. Newmeyer, Edna. “Beza and Milton: New Light on the Tempta- 
tion of Learning,” pp. 485-498. Milton’s almost certain reading of Job 
Expounded (15892), by the great Calvinist theologian, Theodore Beza, 
probably caused Milton, in Paradise Regained, “to create the unprece- 
dented temptation of learning as a means of illustrating the elements of 
thinking that enabled Jesus to withstand Satan and.to defeat him.” The 
attitudes of Milton’s Jesus in general toward the superiority of Judeo- 
Christian knowledge over Greek learning parallel points in Beza’s dis- 
course. The Greek’s lack of the true knowledge of the world’s creation, 
the superiority of Job’s patience over the Stoic’s, and the inferiority of 
Greek poetry to Biblical song are some of the specific similarities between 
Beza and Milton. 


749. Kelley, Maurice. ‘‘Milton’s Dante-Della Casa-Varchi Volume,” pp. 
499-504. In addition to Milton’s unmistakable handwriting in the Della 
Casa and Varchi portions, other proofs of his ownership of all three 
volumes rest on the appearance of several peculiar marks of his: (1) a 
grave accent as a mark of annotation and (2) a large X to indicate an 
intention to annotate. Milton’s interest in Italian lasted much longer than 
commonly thought, for several entries have characteristics of his late 
handwriting: an Italian e and a supralinear x. 


750. Norwood, W. D., Jr. “Sir Winston Churchill as Novelist,” pp. 539- 
547. Although Churchill’s only novel, Savrola (1900), a story of the 
dictator Molara’s overthrow at the hand of Savrola, leader of the opposi- 
tion party, suffers from an incongruity of “grandiose phraseology, a one- 
dimensional portrayal of most characters,” the book is valuable as a 
reflection of political thought in late Victorian England, as a source for 
Churchill’s early opinions on the ideal public man, and as a foretasting of 
Churchill’s grand style. 
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——, LX'VI:9, November 1962. 


751. McAleer, John J. “ “The Gladiatorial Dr. Tannenbaum, ” pp. 555- 
575. Dr. Samuel A. Tannenbaum’s training in psychology convinced him 
that Shakespearean scholarship “needed an exactness modern psychology 
lacked.” Tannenbaum’s tendency to thrive on contention with his less 
scientifically-minded fellow bibliographers has unfortunately obscured his 
invaluable contributions to Shakespearean “bibliotics” and to other non- 
Shakespearean fields of Renaissance scholarship. A supplement to Dorothy 
R. Tannenbaum’s “Bibliography of Works by Samuel A. Tannenbaum,” 
Shakespeare Association Bulletin (XXIH:2 [April 1948}, 87-94), appears 
on pp. 573-575. 


752. Roberts, Edgar V. “Henry Fielding’s Lost Play Deborah, or A Wife 
for You All (1733): Consisting Partly of Facts and Partly of Observa- 
tions upon Them,” pp. 576-588. Several short contemporary advertise- 
ments of this lost play and John Genest’s listing (in Some Account of the 
English Stage from the Restoration in 1660-1830, III, 371) of the names 
of four main characters and of the actors who played these parts permit 
one to reconstruct the play in light of Fielding’s usual treatment of 
such scenes and characters and in light of the other roles typically played 
by the four actors. The play, a one-act burlesque of the Handel- 
Humphreys oratorio Deborah, was a farcical trial scene satirizing the 
venality of a judge to free the obviously guilty heroine, a loose woman, 
and to convict instead the innocent and morally conscientious plaintiff. 


753. Halpern, Sheldon. “Sydney Smith in the Edinburgh Review: A 
New List,” pp. 589-602. Listed chronologically as they appear in the 
Edinburgh Review are 99 articles attributed in some way to Smith. 
. Eighty-five articles are unquestionably his. Below each entry of the 14 
articles less assuredly assigned to Smith are summary statements of 
| scholars’ conflicting claims of authorship. 


| 754. Daniel, Walter C. “Patterns of Greek Comedy in O’Casey’s Purple 
Dust,’ pp. 603-612. As in Aristophanic comedy, this play initially sets 
up a conflict (agon) between the quixotic and the pragmatic: the Three 
Irish Workmen and their foreman, O’Killigain, ridicule the efforts of the 
| Englishmen, Stoke and Poges, to remodel an Irish mansion in order to 
spend .an idyllic existence there with their Irish mistresses. Having the 
youthful workman win away the affections of the women from the older 
Englishmen is typical of the resolutions found in the New Comedy, in 
| which the senex amans is defeated by a younger, more resourceful youth. 


'755. Landry, Hilton. “The Symbolism of Blake’s Sunflower,” pp. 613- 
616. The traditional interpretation that Blake’s “Ah, Sun-flowet” con- 
: cerns the wish of an earth-weary soul (the sunflower) to flee to Heaven's 
i “peace, rest, beauty, and-perfécfion” is “crude and cliche-ridden.” The 
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heliotropism of the sunflower is a “symbol of desire.” The “sweet 
golden clime” of the poem is the “realm of fulfillment, of satisfaction 
or gratification,” not the Heaven in the Christian sense. 

~~ Elton F. Henley 


CARLETON MISCELLANY, III:4, Fall 1962. 


756. Holmes, Theodore. “Uncle Dog and Other Poems,” (rev.-art., 
Uncle Dog and Other Poems, Robert Sward), Pp. 81-83. Robert Sward’s 
collection of poems shows an advance in his work. Although many of his 
old faults remain (arbitrariness, willful use of language and metaphor, 
self-indulgence, wrenching of language, and an aversion to life), “he has 
taken the strictures of spirit that produced such mannerism and used them 
as the subject of these new poems, for they are all a turning in upon the 
world from which they came and an analysis of it.” 


757. Whittemore, Reed. “Your Basic Omnibus Poetry Review for 1962,” 
pp. 83-89. Publication of the “Second Selection” of the Meridian volume 
New Poets of England and America emphasizes the arbitrary nature of 
anthologies which claim to be representative of modern poets. Many im- 
portant young poets are missing, and an entire group of rival poets (the 
so-called beat poets, published by Grove Press as The New American 
Poetry) is omitted with the single exception of Denise Levertov. 


758. Kettle, Arnold. “Mr. Kettles Reply,” pp. 91-95. [In response to 
“The Kettle Controversy,” in Carleton Miscellany for Spring 1962 (see 
AES V:8, Items 1852-1855.)} John Oliver Perry, in his objections to 
Kettle’s earlier comments about Dickens, tends to read his own prejudices 
into Dickens. “One really can’t turn Dickens into a twentieth-century 
conservative without doing’ violence to his achievement.” 

— Donna Gerstenberger 


CHICAGO REVIEW, XV:4, Summer-Autumn 1962. 


759. Doggett, Frank. “Wallace Stevens’ River That Flows Nowhere,” 
pp. 67-80. Stevens’s poetry is permeated by the idea of time. The self 
finds its durable identity in the midst of time through its present moment 
of consciousness, which is incessantly passing so that we “gain and lose the 
good of this world at the instant of our experience of it.” ‘The moment. 
is perpetually new, perpetually creating, perpetually ending. “The - poet’s 
concept of process thus consists of a series of paradoxes — progression 
without development, the new-old, the yes-no, the permanence that exists 


in change, experience that comes and goes at once. Stevens expresses these’, 
ideas in imagery that suggests a philosophic grounding (Bergson, James, | 
j 


Whitehead, Santayana) rather than the use of literary convention. Matter 
as well as mind is in continual flux, and forms a part of Stevens’s major 
theme: “it must change.” 
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760. Mills, Ralph J., Jr. “Reflections on Richard Eberhart,” pp. 81-99. 
Eberhart’s poetry reveals experience as if it were unfolding at the moment 
of composition. His commitment is to the reality of experience before 
art, and at his peak he acquires an intensity of focus on his material that 
is equaled by few contemporaries. This fidelity to the immediate mood 
and inspiration explains the contradictions in his work. His poetry is 
haunted by a sensitiveness to death and by a visionary drive toward the 
“real” reality. Love is the motivating factor behind this drive; a_sense 


of humanity floods the poems. His art is divided between poetiy as 
Knowledge and as power, each aspect complementing and enriching the 
other. But the earth is the place both of departure and return for him: 
he seeks “the unfound Beyond,” but only in the midst of the human 


environment. 
~~ Richard Lettis 


COLLEGE ENGLISH, XXIII:7, April 1962. 


761. Gassner, John. “Bernard Shaw and the Making of the Modern 
Mind,” pp. 517-525. Shaw the thinker and Shaw the artist are the same 
person. The matter of his plays, however, is not revolutionary; his manner 
makes it appear to be. He was realistic only insofar as the content, or 
idea, was served, ignoring, when necessary, theatrical “realism.” In all 
respects, Shaw the thinker and Shaw the playwright reflected and at- 
tempted to solve the problems of his world. 


762. Bowden, William R. “Teaching Structure in Shakespeare,” pp. 525- 
531. Mere synopses of plots do not enable students to view Shakespeare 
in perspective; a sense of structure, attained by “charting” the plays, is 
most satisfactory. 1 Henry IV can be condensed into parallel plot columns 
— political and comic; Twel. into columns of characters; and Ham. into 
Hamlet’s actions — revenge, non-revenge, and others. 


763. Berman, Ronald S. ‘‘Shakespeare’s Alexander: Henry V,” pp. 532- 
539. Henry V is, in certain ways, a reconstruction of Plutarch’s Alex- 
ander. Shakespeare obviously knew Alexander’s life, and Henry V ex- 
plicitly refers to the Alexander story, besides making thematic use of it. 

| There are similar disclaiming passages of apology; both men are philo- 

' sophical heroes; both are invested with Platonic majesty; both are solvers 

‘ of problems. Henry's search leads him to an Alexandrian conclusion, and 
Shakespeare’s purpose, like Plutarch’s, is to lead his hero toward a recon- 
struction of the integrity of his political world. 


' 764. Levine, Richard A. “The Tragedy of Hamlet's World View,” pp. 
539-546. Hamlet undergoes a negative, rather than positive, purgation; 
his tragic flaw — his vacillating and faulty world view —-is reconciled 
in the last act through the negative purgation he experiences. Since Ham- 
let's struggle is an intellectual one, willful action becomes impossible. 
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There is nothing spiritually elevating in Hamlet’s purgation; in passing 
through an area of spiritual confusion, he rejected the entire Christian 
complex; thus his reconciliation is pessimistic and un-Christian. 


765. Baker, James V. “An Existential Examination of King Lear,” pp. 
546-550. In Lear Shakespeare deals with the existentials of the human 
condition. The play falls into the five basic existential categories: (1) 
being born into the world and finding ourselves here; (2) being towards 
others; (3) experiencing the elementary emotions of fear, hate, love, and 
anguish; (4) being headed towards death; and, (5) transcending space- 
time relationships. 


766. Schwartz, Elias. “The Shackling of Accidents: Antony and Cleo- 
patra,” pp. 550-558. Antony progresses from a selfish love for Cleopatra 
to an unselfish one — becoming thereby a person himself. He is at 
first egotistical, but through suffering and defeat becomes aware of the 
necessary sacrifice of self he must make for another person. Through 
their unselfish love they make for one another an eternal world. 


767. Freedman, Morris. “O’Neill and Contemporary American Drama,” 
pp. 570-574. O'Neill is the only American dramatist worthy of being 
placed beside the great European playwrights, and modern American 
drama fails because of its uncomfortable relation to him. We keep coming 
back to O'Neill, however, because of his essential seriousness. O'Neill 
serves as a point of reference and reveals the failures and shortcomings 
of other American dramatists. It will be necessary for others to work 
from the inside out, as he did. 


768. Hynes, Joseph A. “Attention Must Be Paid... ,” pp. 574-578. 
Miller's Death ri a Salesman has improbable characters, events, and situ- 
ations; the conception of character is loose; and the theme is uncertain. 
It is not tragic, but sentimental. 


769. Rottenberg, Annette T. “The Early Love Drama,” pp. 579-583. 
Love does not enter English literature until relatively late. The early folk 
drama and Christianity are both reluctant to treat heterosexual love. 
Early dramatic treatments of love concern either the conventions of the 
medieval romance, or the triumph of chastity. Early playwrights did not 
conceive of romantic love as a subject for drama. 


770. Hilberry, Conrad. “The Tempest: Act IV,” pp. 586-588. This is 
the only Act in Shakespeare that cannot be read literally; by this time 
Shakespeare’s confidence in his art freed him to write wholly on the 
symbolic level. Caliban and Ariel represent the life above and below man 
on the chain of being. 


— Martin L. Kornbluth 
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CONTACT, III:3, (Contact 11), August 1962. 


771. Lamott, Kenneth. ‘Come Back to the Raft Ag’in, Leslie Honey” 
(rev.-art., Pull Down Vanity, Leslie Fiedler), pp. 65-68. Fiedler’s Love 
and Death in the American Novel proved valuable as a “therapeutic dose 
of Epsom salts for a literary Establishment that every year becomes flabbier 
and more academic.” The critic’s first short-story collection, however, is 
a failure by Fiedler’s own literary standards and reveals the author as a 
humorless, self-appointed “Isaiah charged with the mission of bringing 
back a healthy genitality into American life and letters.” 


772, Lamott, Kenneth. “Alfred Kazin and the Futurity Stakes” (rev.-art., 
Contemporaries, Alfred Kazin), pp. 68-69. Kazin shares a critical kinship 
with Edmund Wilson. Both “tend to see literature in its social and 
psychological aspects, both are enormously erudite, both are clear and 
precise writers, and both have loyal personal followings.” Kazin’s chief 
merits as a critic are his tough-minded judgments, his balanced “sanity,” 
and his astute assessment of such diverse literary figures as Lawrence 
Durrell, Dylan Thomas, Philip Roth, Norman Mailer, Kenneth Rexroth; 
and J. D. Salinger. 

—- Grover Lewis 


CRITICAL QUARTERLY, IV:4, Winter 1962. 


773. Bergonzi, Bernard. “The Poetry of Donald Davie,” pp. 293-304. 
Davie’s recent poetry shows a movement away from the non-symbolic, 
non-metaphorical attitude expressed in his Purity of Diction in English 
Verse (1952). His work now shows more of a concern with the- art of 
poetry; he no longer feels that the purpose of poetry is to change the, 
world. From the ironic, allusive poetry of his early work, which depended 

“heavily upon literature and history, he has turned to an attempt to present 
English themes in a “celebratory” way. 


774, Dyson, A. E. “Sterne: The Novelist as Jester,” pp. 309-320. 
Sterne’s role as narrator of Tristram Shandy has two characteristic con- 
cerns: a concern with humanity and a concern with psychological realism. 
Sterne consciously casts himself in the role of Jester “to tell the truth 
but to tell it amusingly.” His portraits are amusing, but not vicious; they 
are penetrating, but not satiric. He does not judge his characters; he 
simply presents them with a depth of realism and humanity previously 
unknown in the novel. 


775. Bradbury, ‘Malcolm. “Jane Austen’s Emma, pp. 335-346. Jane 

Austen presents in Emma a complex novel well suited to its elaborate 
_ pattern of values. She creates a tension between the social and moral 

worlds in order to show the higher level of the latter.. The three sections 

of the novel show Emma's experiences in these worlds, leading to her 
. gealization of her follies. For the reader, the result is a purging of such 

social values as snobbery and social-climbing; he learns, instead, of the 
` duties and importance of the individual. 
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776. Lydenberg, John. “Emerson and the Dark Tradition,” pp. 352-358. 


i 


| 


Emerson’s “Experience” reveals a strikingly non-Emersonian feeling of ` 


helplessness, impotency, frustration, and fright. The essay, Emerson’s 
realization of “the lonely existence of Man,” creates a feeling similar 
to “the dark tradition” of Poe, Melville, Hemingway, and Faulkner. It 
suggests a contact with, and a realization of, life’s “imperfect actualities.” 


777. Thale, Jerome. “Orwell’s Modest Proposal,” pp. 365-368. Orwell’s 


1984 “is not a prophetic work, nor is its subject essentially politics.” The . 


subject of the book is “the roots of politics — the quality of life under 


the revolution, not the nature of the revolution or the political structure . 


that issues from it.” 
— Fred Erisman 


EDUCATIONAL THEATRE JOURNAL, XIV:1, March 1962. 


778. Schaal, David. “The Rehearsal Situation at Daly's Theatre,” pp. 
1-14. Between 1869 and 1899, Augustin Daly trained a company of 


actors that became famous both here and abroad. He abandoned the ~ 


“star’’ system and attempted instead to mould a unified, well balanced, 
and thoroughly trained acting ensemble. 


779. Wilson, Garff B. “Richard Mansfield: Actor of the Transition,” 
pp- 38-43. Mansfield (1854-1907), one of the most brilliant and most 
gifted of American actors, was intensely egotistical and individualistic. 
Although excellent in projecting the violent and base emotions in melo- 


dramas, he was less satisfactory in interpreting the more complex emotions . 


of his Shakespearean roles. In the history of American acting he was a 
transitional figure, contributing, on one hand, to the vanishing traditions 
of the 19th century and, on the other, to the emerging new acting styles 
of this century. , 


>» SIV:2, May 1962. 


780. McNamara, Brooks. “The Stratford Jubilee’s Dram to Gatrick’s 
Vanity,” pp. 135-140. The mayor and corporation of Stratford decided 
to hold a Jubilee between September 6 and 8, 1769, to celebrate the new 
town hall then being built in memory of its most famous son. By seem- 
ingly playing on the known vanity of Garrick, they prevailed upon him 


to act as Steward for the festival and to contribute to it. As Garrick’s . 


own tribute to Shakespeare and as a demonstration of his theatrical 
abilities, it was a wretched failure caused chiefly by the vagaries of nature 
when rain washed out the ceremonies of the last two days. In London, his 
fiasco provoked both anti-Jubilee verses and the criticism of playwrights. 


The enraged Garrick then recouped some of his losses and regained his © 


sagging theatrical prestige by presenting very successfully for the first 
time the previously unacted pageant he had written for the festival. 
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781. Kreutz, Irving. “Three Collector’s Items,” pp. 141-147. The 
scholar, the antiquarian, the social and political historian by the very 
nature and satisfaction of their interests do not worry about what happens 
to plays from the past as performed in a theater. Yet in London during 
the spring of 1961, observation of representative plays from the Medieval, 
Jacobean, and Restoration periods indicates that significant insights about 
them can be gained by noting what happens when they are acted and 
produced in a reasonably conscientious manner on a stage. The actors, 
for example, can add subleties of meaning to the language, their actions 
can vary the tone or spirit of a play, their powers of impersonation can 
achieve depths of character barely hinted at on a printed page. 


, XIV:3, October 1962. 


782. Latham, Jacqueline E. M. “The Imagery in Hamlet-Acting,” pp. 
197-202. Although Ham. is full of action centered in Hamlet, he almost 
entirely fails in the goal the ghost urges him to achieve. By relating 
his unwillingness to act and his defective purposes to his delight in play 
acting, a new emphasis in interpreting Hamlet’s character can be brought 
out. Hamlet’s love of posing, his view of life as if seen through the 
eyes of a stage producer, his warm welcome of the players indicate the 
strong links he has with actors and their art. Thus he provides himself 
with an escape from the harsh responsibilities of reality into the world 
of his imagination where he is not burdened by moral and social problems. 


783. Schiffler, Harold C. “Religious Opposition to the 18th Century 
Philadelphia Stage,” pp. 215-223. Reflecting the strict Quaker views 
against all kinds of amusement, protective enactments were raised against 
the theater in the Pennsylvania colony long before any signs of theatrical 
activity were evident there. William Penn, for example, in his 1686 
Frame of Government proclaimed stage plays an “offence against God,” 
even though they were not presented until February 1723 in Philadelphia. 
This religious opposition declined by the turn of the century and thus 
was unable to stem the rising tide of American interest in the drama. 
— Michael J. O'Neill 


EMPORIA STATE RESEARCH STUDIES, XI:1, September 1962. 


784. Dorsch, Robert L. “An Interpretation of the Central Themes in the 
Work of William Faulkner,” pp. 5-42. The misconception that Faulkner’s 
work was different after his Nobel Prize acceptance speech or that the 
speech expressed ideals his early works did not live up to rests on a 
misinterpretation of these early works, which do support “the old universal 
truth” and emphasize those qualities which enable man to endute and 
prevail. Light m August shows that man can rise above himself to perform 
significant actions. In The Sound and the Fury Dilsey’s belief, although 
she lacks understanding, is enough to allow her to endure. A Fable, 
written after the receipt of the Nobel Prize, develops the concern with 
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belief and understanding shown in the earlier works into a statement 
“that only human beings are capable of supreme sacrifice and, therefore, 
must be worthy” of supreme nobility. The same theme is shown in “The 
Bear.” 


785. Greer, Dorothy D. “Dilsey and Lucas: Faulkner’s Use of the 
Negro as a Gauge of Moral Character,” pp. 43-61. Faulkner's Negroes 
symbolize the oppressed of any race. Dilsey responds to her condition 
with dignity and compassion; Lucas to his with pride and self-knowledge. 
In Intruder in the Dust, moreover, Faulkner presents a strong plea for 
tolerance and Christian brotherhood. In doing so, he performs his func- 
tion “to be one of the props, the pillars to help {man} endure and 
prevail.” 


, XI:2, December 1962. 


786. Dirksen, Sherland N. “William Faulkner's Snopes Family: The 
Hamlet, The Town, and The Mansion,” pp. 5-45. The Snopeses stand 
for the economic and materialistic forces which have undermined tra- 
ditional society in the modern world. These forces are, the trilogy shows, 
inherently self-destructive. As the work progresses Faulkner's attitude 
toward Flem Snopes shows a change from “unsleeping hatred” to an 
understanding that Flem, too, is only what he had to be and a com- 
passion for “any man so friendless, so loveless, so joyless.” Wallstreet 
inverts Flem’s values and shows what qualities Faulkner admires. 

— S. J. Sackett 


ENCORE, X:1, January-February 1963. 


787. Marowitz, Charles. “A View from the Gods,” pp. 6-7. In spite 
of the optimistic interpretation of Harold Hobson, Samuel Beckett's latest 
play, Happy Days, poses “the cruel paradox of life in the midst of in- 
escapable putrefaction.” Beckett's drama is essentially “a spatial image,” 
and the point and purpose of Happy Days may be found in his mime- 
play Act Without Words I. 


788. Marowitz, Charles. “Lear Log,” pp. 21-33. Peter Brook’s produc- 
tion of Lear at the Royal Shakespeare Theatre is built upon Brook's 
view of Lear as “a series of intellectual strands which only performance 
can tie together.” The process of production revealed many problems of 
character and interpretation, but the end result was perhaps “more cerebral 
than moving.” 


789. Fruchter, Norm, ‘‘Albee’s Broadway Break-Thru,” pp. 44-48, Ed- 
ward Albee’s first full-length play on Broadway, Who’s Afraid, develops 
the forms of Albee’s earlier plays The Zoo Story and The American 
Dream. As in The Zoo Story Albee uses a spiralling form that reveals 
character, but in the new play there is not the same satisfactory climax. 
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The role-playing and the fantasy-son construct become thin. Perhaps 
Albee is not a great dramatist. That his drama is the best on Broadway is 
simply an indication of “how rotten, debilitated, and manipulative . . . 
official American culture has become.” 

— William M. Jones 


ENGLISH STUDIES, XLII:3, June 1962. 


790. Renoir, Alain. “Judith and the Limits of Poetry,” pp. 145-155. 
The Judith poet skilfully availed himself of the freedom EP space and 
time that Lessing in Laocodn regarded as characteristic of poetry. In the 
battle scenes, the method, the shifts in point of view, and the audio- 
visual imagery can best be appreciated through the analogy of a long 
travelling shot on the movie screen. 


791. Morton, Richard. “Notes on the Imagery of Dylan Thomas,” pp. 
155-164. “The essential feature of all Thomas's poetry is . . . its warring 
imagery. The development of the poetry shows a growing tendency 
to discipline the images by imposing an overall scheme on the poem.” 
The imagery of his earlier poetry tended to be “archetypal” (“meaningful 
because of traditional association or emotional force”), of his later poetry, 
“artificial” (endowed “with his own meanings’). The latter usage, 
where warring images are developed dialectically, are more effective be- 
cause the links and contrasts are less arbitrary and the control more 
complete. 


792. Prins, A. A. “Loke who, what, how, when,’ pp. 165-169, There 
are sevetal 14th-century instances of loke what ‘whatever,’ loke who 
‘whoever,’ looke whan ‘whenever’ and loke how ‘just as,’ ‘anyhow,’ 
bridging the gap between the 12th-century and 16th-century instances in 
the OED. 


793. Bryan, Robert A. “John Donne’s Poems in Seventeenth-Century 
Commonplace Books,” pp. 170-174. Nineteen poetical commonplace 
books (in private libraries in the States) indicate Donne’s popularity in 
the 17th century and show on what it depended. His poems appear 
180 times, and of these, 93 are love lyrics, 52 elegies, and 20 extracts 
from verse letters. Elegies II and XIX were the most frequently repro- 
duced, followed by Break of Day. The taste was clearly for entertainment 
rather than for instruction, for the witty and playful and the metrically 
regular, rather than for the intensely serious, passionate, or indignant. The 
satires and anniversary poems do not appear. 


794, Viebrock, Helmut. “Keats, ‘King Lear,’ and Benjamin West’s 
‘Death on the Pale Horse,’” pp. 174-180. D. G. James in “Keats and 
Shakespeare” (Shakespeare Survey, 13 [1961]) is wrong in his inter- 
pretation of Keats’s “intensity” concept. Keats used the phrase “intensity” 
in relation to West’s picture and the fine arts, and brought in Lear only 
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by way of illustration. For Keats, Goneril and Regan were as “intense” as 
any of the other characters; “intensity” being “a state of high tension 
thought of as existing between object and subject, a potential, experi- 
ential reality.” 


795. Wood, Frederick T. “How Have You Liked It?” pp. 181-182. 
“How have you liked it,” as opposed to “How did you like it,” is likely 
to occur only in exceptional instances because we are here concerned with 
a static response to a particular thing, at a particular time. This rules out 
both the continuative perfect and the perfect of result. 


796. Wood, Frederick T. “Current Literature, 1961: I. Prose, Poetry 
and Drama,” pp. 208-218. The best prose, poetry, and drama of 1961 
are discussed. 


, XLIII:4, August 1962. 


797. Simon, Irène. “Jane Austen and ‘The Art of the Novel,’” pp. 
225-239. Though Henry James and Jane Austen are not unlike, James 
explores further into the tragic, Austen into the comic irony of life. Both, 
however, use the indirect approach, both want to make the reader see, 
and both use a kind of “central mirror” (the character viewing the 
situation). But “James insists on the single point of view, whereas 
Jane Austen continually shifts hers, for even in the novels with a critical 
eye inside this is not our only source of information.” Austen treats her 
readers as her equals, who can share her enjoyment. James, without such 
a “community of response” from readers, could not take Austen, or other 
earlier English novelists, for models. 


798. Timko, Michael. “The Poetic Theory of Arthur Hugh Clough,” 
pp. 240-247. Clough held that poetry was the expression of a particular 
individual’s innermost being, that it should concern itself with problems 
directly related to human nature (without pastoral or other trimmings), 
that it should be capable of appealing to a wide public, and that it should 
have a message or moral. Like Arnold, he emphasized the need to keep 
a central theme foremost. He admired the Tate 17th and early 18th 
centuries. His poetry should be judged in terms of his theory. 


799. Schaar, Claes. “An Italian Analogue of Shakespeare's Sonnet 
LXXX,” pp. 253-255. The first stanza of the second canzone of 
Bernardo Tasso’s Libri degli Amori (a very popular book) is a remarkable 
analogue of Shakespeare’s 80th sonnet, which has usually been thought 
purely autobiographical. 


800. Cohn, Alan M. “Douglas Hyde in ‘Ulysses,’ pp. 255-256. The 
Cyclops episode in Ulysses expresses Joyce's rejection of the Irish na- 
tionalist movement. “Little Sweet Branch” is a pseudonym for Douglas 
Hyde, a prominent nationalist leader. 
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801. Wood, Frederick T. “Current Literature, 1961: II. Criticism and 
Prosepby. pp. 267-286. The best criticism and biography of 1961 are 
iscussed. i 


802. Jones, J. T. “Shakespeare's Pronunciation of Glendower,” pp. 
248-252. Shakespeare pronounced Glendower with two, not three, syl- 
lables and with something like the Welsh pronunciation of Glyndwr, i.e. 
as {glindur} or [glindiir]. 


, XLIII:5, October 1962. 


803. Derolez, R. “Anglo-Saxon Runes in Switzerland,” pp. 297-306. 
The rich and varied collection of runic material at St. Gall affords evi- 
dence of the earliest relations between Switzerland and the English- 
speaking world. To connect all shreds of evidence of Anglo-Saxon 
influence on Germania with a few men — Boniface, Alcuin, Hrabanus 
Maurus — is an oversimplification. There is no evidence of, and may 
have been no need for, their having disseminated Anglo-Saxon runic lore. 
Rather, the geographical distribution of Anglo-Saxon runes reminds us 
that the scholars we can name were only a small minority, and perhaps not 
a representative one, among all the Anglo-Saxons on the Continent. 


804. Kolb, Ed. “English Light on the Scand. [sic] Assimilation of 
bt > tt,’ pp. 307-310. Harry Andersen’s theory that Scandinavian 
hit > tt as early as the 7th or 6th century and before breaking of e in 
front of At rests on unsound evidence. All the Scandinavian words with 
original 4¢ borrowed into English have kept this consonant group intact. 
Therefore the change cannot have been general in Scandinavian before 
the middle of the 10th century. 


805. Funke, O. “Some Remarks on Wulfstan’s Prose Rhythm,” pp. 
311-318. Some of McIntosh’s theses about the two-stress syntactical units 
in Wulfstan should be investigated in further detail. There is a good 
deal of fairly complicated variation in the syllabic and rhythmic structure 
of Wulfstan’s two-stress phrases, and we also meet with three-stress 
phrases and prose passages. 


806. Friederich, Werner P. “Some Aspects of Switzerland’s Literary 
Significance During the Renaissance,” pp. 319-322. Apart from Zwingli, 
16th-century Switzerland was relatively unproductive of literary master- 
pieces. Yet it became a significant center of the Reformation and of 
humanism. Thus John Knox and William Whittingham sought refuge 
in Geneva, John Foxe and John Bale in Basel, and many other Englishmen 
in Zürich. The second edition of More’s Utopia and the first complete 
edition of More’s Latin works were published in Basel, Coverdale’s Bible 
in Zürich. 
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807. Bradbrook, M. C. “Peele’s ‘Old Wives’ Tale’: A Play of Enchant- 
ment,” pp. 323-330. The Old Wives’ Tale, “half-way between shew and 
drama,” was probably written in the late 80’s. The characters belong to 
traditional folk lore, and their actions economically exploit the audience’s 
familiarity with folk tale and early theatrical traditions. Thus “thematic 
imaginative coherence” substitutes for “narrative order.” The induction 
prevents the play from being a mere medley. It is a play of “presentation 
and statement” rather than of “dramatic interplay of characters.” 


808. Tillyard, E. M. W. “Some Consequences of a Lacuna in “The 
Taming of the Shrew,’ ” pp. 330-335. Theobald’s proposed emendation 
to Hortensio’s lines, “But wrangling pedant, this is / The patronesse of 
heavenly harmony” (Shrew. IILi.), has misled editors (cf. the New 
Cambridge Shakespeare) even where it has not been accepted. “Urania” 
placed between “this” and “is” is a better emendation and more appro- 
priate to the action. The sub-plot is good comedy and deserves attention. 


809. Bonjour, Adrien. “The Question of Hamlet’s Grief,” pp. 336-343. 
Hamlet is not the slave to passion that critics from Miss Lily B. Camp- 
bell to Irving Ribner make him; nor can an audience accept Claudius’s 
first comments on him as just. Claudius’s marriage is over-hasty, and we 
soon side with Hamlet against him. Claudius and Laertes, rather, suc- 
cutnb to passion (and Ophelia, too); Hamlet resists it. The speed of the 
Queen’s remarriage is grounds for grief. 


810. Daiches, David. “Imagery and Meaning in ‘Antony and Cleopatra,’ ” 
pp. 343-358. The play is a search for a true and comprehensive identity 
on the part of Antony and Cleopatra, wherein Shakespeare builds a “moral 
Universe out of non-moral materials.” Antony aspires to realize his 
identity as conqueror and as lover; Cleopatra as queen, wife and courtesan. 
Antony’s roles merge into a unity in suicide. In the last act, Cleopatra’s 
intrigue is her search for the right role (not the one in Caesar's triumph). 
Her ceremonial death is solemnly recognized by Caesar, whose limitations 
give him no “identity” problems. The comprehensive insight is “too 
subtly generous for any known morality.” 


811. Wildi, Max. “Wordsworth and the Simplon Pass,” pp. 359-377. 
Wordsworth’s experiences of awe, sublimity, fear, and vertigo in the 
Simplon Pass remained ever memorable and “operative.” Descriptive 
Sketches, a “repository” of all his “generous, humanitarian, utopian and 
political ideas” in an early form, is also an early rendering of his “moun- 
tain” experiences, though the couplet and the style inhibited the full force 
of recollection. Parts of Descriptive Sketches reappeared later, quite trans- 
formed, in The Simplon Pass and The Prelude, Bk.V1, (probably written 
in 1799). The finer and more mature poetry is also more accurate auto- 
biography, more evocative than descriptive and more stark than pic- 
turesque. The Simplon Pass passage in The Prelude exemplifies 
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Wordsworth’s use of “numinous experience” (cf. also Bk.VI [1805} 
11.525-548). “The record of a mystical moment and of the insight and 
conviction to which it led . . . had a privileged place” in his poetry. 


812. Willey, Basil. “When Men and Mountains Meet,” pp. 378-383. 
The two versions of Wordsworth’s “Imagination” passage in The Prelude 
(1805, Bk.VI.11 525ff; and 1850, Bk.VI.11 592ff) differ, and suggest 
that the experience in the Simplon Pass was found to have “apocalyptic 
significance” only after years of reflection and “recollection in tranquill- 
ity.” Leslie Stephen called the Alps the “impregnable citadels of natural 
wildness,” a general 19th-century view. 


813. de Beer, Gavin. “Meshes of the Byronic Net in Switzerland,” pp. 
384-395. Madame de Stäel introduced Byron’s works to Switzerland. In 
1816 Byron himself visited Geneva, and travelled with Shelley by boat 
round the lake. The details of Byron’s visit are very inaccurately recorded 
by most biographers (with the exception of Heinrich Straumann in Byron 
and Switzerland). Various social and literary connections of Byron with 
the Swiss and Switzerland are discussed. 


814. Viebrock, Helmut. “The Knocker: Physiognomical Aspects of a 
Motif in Hoffman and Dickens,” pp. 396-402. Hoffmann’s use, in Der 
goldne Teen of the doorknocker that grotesquely comes alive is similar 
to the doorknocker that Scrooge encounters as Marley. Dickens probably did 
not know Hoffmann’s story, but shared an “elective affinity” with him. 
Both found ordinary objects poetic, and both were prone to sense the pos- 
sible inversion (or perversion) of the relations between men and things; but 
Hoffmann presents two worlds, the real and the ideal; Dickens only the 
real, 


815. Pearson, Norman Holmes. “The American Writer and the Feeling 
for Community,” pp. 403-412. The two main characteristics of American 
literature are “the habit of introspection, or self-examination,” and the 
longing for community. Though Penah seen as contraries, they were 
not so originally. The “agony of aloneness” is evidence of the “feeling 
for community” felt by the Pilgrim fathers, for whom self-examination 
had had a communal end. The relation between Cotton Mather and Haw- 
thorne, Melville, Sherwood Anderson, and even Faulkner indicates the 
tradition. The common symbol of The Mansion as an affront to society 
and as epitomising the absence of democratic grace is typical. Pride is 
commonly seen to violate the ideal of brotherhood. 


816. Hiusermann, H. W. “The Australian Strain in the Work of W. J. 
Turner,” pp. 413-419. Turner was born in 1884; not in 1889 (cf. 
D.N.B., 1950). His work up to 1925 was a true fusion of Australian 
and English elements, and thereafter not. The three main aspects of his 
nature imagery are Australian in origin, viz. “the transparence of the air,” 
the carved or sculptured landscape, and the fresh translucent water, and 
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these provide a new note in modern English verse. His later work employs 
artificially the “Australian Myth” of “cosmic indifference” and accounts 
for his loss of reputation. 


817. Spinner, Kaspar. “Embracing the Universe: Some Annotations to 
Joseph Conrad’s ‘Heart of Darkness, ” pp. 420-423. In a letter Conrad 
described the universe as an insensible and frightening knitting-machine, 
a comment that is perhaps connected with the old woman knitting in The 
Heart of Darkness. The story represents the descent into Hell (“Before 
the Congo I was only a mere animal,” wrote Conrad), with Kurtz as a 
kind of Orpheus figure who is partially ennobled by his recognition of 
“The Horror! The Horror!” 


818. Ellmann, Richard. “Ulysses and the Odyssey,” pp. 423-426. Stuart 
Gilbert’s James Joyce’s Ulysses not withstanding, Ulysses has organic, not 
pedantic, form. The relation with the Odyssey is vital, not formal, as is 
shown in the Cyclops and in the Circe episodes, and, more subtly, in the 
Scylla and Charybdis and the Wandering Rocks episodes. 


819, Nanny, Max. “Ezra Pound’s Visual Poetry and the Method of 
Science,” pp. 426-430. Pound said, “The proper Method for studying 
poetry . . . is the method of contemporary biologists.” Intuitively he 
recognized that scientific attitudes imply “a visualized type of perception.” 
His poetry is predominantly visual, becoming increasingly so in the later 
Cantos (ideographs, hieroglyphs, etc.). 


820. Prudhoe, John. “Arthur Miller and the Tradition of Tragedy,” pp. 
430-439. Miller avowedly relies on “common-sense people” for an 
audience, and is a realist facing the problem of the inarticulateness of 
the modern-man/tragic-hero, and the related questions of style. The 
inarticulate may still be very aware of their dissatisfactions. Miller's 
theories and his sense of the role of “Free Will in Tragedy” relate him to 
Schiller and Kant and the “central tradition of Tragedy,” without making 
him a systematic philosopher. He presents men ennobled by incoherent 
but vital conscience, and probes the questions of identity and integrity. 
His language can be precise, rich, exciting, and even poetic, when the 
oe (not the theory) requires. Each play has been seriously experi- 
mental. 


821. Goldfinch, Michael A. “A Journey to the Interior,” pp. 439-443. 
Saul Bellow’s novel Henderson the Rain King typifies the modern ten- 
dency to exploit symbolic travel and ancient myth, but is nevertheless a 
great work of art, for it helps us to experience myth anew. Henderson 
goes to Africa and becomes a Rain King, an indestructible “agent of 
fertility and grace,” a Hercules and a Samson figure. The prose style, 
the characterization, the humor and the pathos are splendid. 
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> XLIII:6, December 1962. 


822. Adler, Jacob H. “Balance in Pope’s ‘Essays, ” pp. 457-467. Suiting 
the style to the material was more important to Pope than “correctness.” 
“An Essay on Criticism” and “An Essay on Man” seem to require poetic 
justification and explanation. They have “little prosodic adornment,” 
little “alliteration, assonance and onomatopoeia,’ but “a great deal of 
balance,” which the subject matter and methods required. The use of 
comparison and simile (as illustrated) is basic to the poems’ structures, is 
more frequent than in his other poetry, and, along with balance and the 
preponderance of verbs over adjectives, adds to the concentration of 
meaning. The comparisons in “An Essay on Man” are longer than those 
in the other essay, and the variety greater. 


823. Courtney, C. P. “Edmund Burke and Petrus Camper,” pp. 467- 
475. Burke's biographers neglect Petrus Camper, a well-known Dutch 
doctor and minor artist who corresponded with and met Burke, and 
who, in making use of the “Sublime and Beautiful” in his own “The 
Natural Differences of Features” (1791: translated 1794), helped spread 
Burke’s influence on the continent. Other relevant materials are Camper's 
diary and his lecture to the Amsterdam Academy of Drawing. His “prin- 
ciple of the facial angle as the means of distinguishing . . . national 
physiognomies” is quoted in the O.Z.D, He modifies Burke’s aesthetic 
theories and confuses them somewhat. 


824. Osselton, N.E., and C. J. Osselton-Bleeker. ‘The Plural Attributive 
in Contemporary English,” pp. 476-484. In contemporary British usage, 
and probably in American, there is uncertainty about the appropriate 
number of the attributive, as id Children’s Book Section/ Children's Books 
Section. The plural attributive is very productive, and its use seems to be 
increasing. Kruisinga’s statement that “the attributive noun in living 
English does not express number by its form” may therefore need mod- 
ifying. The plural attributive can be classified under three headings: (1) 
dissociation of inflected from plain stem form (electronics industries, 
comic readers /contics readers); (2) semantic equivalence (Book Section/ 
Books Section); and (3) inflected stem indicating plural (careers girl, 
“girl with several careers”). 


825. Page, R. I. “A Note on the Transliteration of Old English Runic 
Inscriptions,” pp. 484-490. Diatopic and diachronic variations in the 
sounds represented by a given rune may be effectively concealed by trans- 
literations. Treating transliterated runic texts as originals is therefore an 
elementary, though frequent, mistake. Thus when the rune. cepel or 
epel is transliterated as oe not e, and when the rune aese is rendered as 
æ not e, the occurrence of oe and æ in the transliterations must not be 
used as phonological evidence. 


$26. Schaar, Claes. ‘ ‘Brondhord’ in the Old English Rhyming Poem,” 
pp. 490-491. Here brondhord means “a diseased thought,” i.e. avarice. 
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827. Visser, F. Th. “Middle English Jeten for = ‘to regard as, ” p. 491. 
ME Jeten for <- OE letan for probably means “to regard as,” “to con- 
sider.” In the ME De Clerico et Puella, “Be pou in mi bour ytake, lete 
pey for no synne / Me to holde, ant pe to slon” should be rendered, 
“If you are caught in my room, they will not consider it a sin to imprison 
me and kill you.” A f 


828. Posthumus, J. “Further Comment on the Stressing of Prepositions,” 
pp. 492-495. Possible stress patterns are (a) unstressed preposition -+ 
stressed element, (b) stressed preposition + stressed element, (c) stressed 
preposition ++ unstressed element, (d) unstressed preposition + unstressed 
element, (e) final unstressed preposition, and (f) final stressed prep- 
osition. 

— David Wilkinson (literature) 

— Nils Erik Enkvist (linguistics) 


EVERGREEN REVIEW, VI:25, July-August 1962. 


829. Norris, Hoke. ‘‘‘Cancet’ in Chicago,” pp. 41-66. As a result of 
attempted police censorship in the Chicago area of Henry Miller’s Tropic 
of Cancer, the questions of pornography vs. literary merit and of the 
individual right to read without restraint were again raised in connection 
with this novel, with the verdict returned in favor of Tropic of Cancer. 


———, VII:28, January-February 1963. 


830. “Boston Courtroom Scene,” pp. 81-84. [A section of the transcript 
of the Boston, Mass., trial of Henry Miller's Tropic of Cancer is given, 
with Harry T. Moore as a witness for the defense. } 

— Donna Gerstenberger 


EXPLICATOR, XXI:3, November 1962. 


831. Greiner, Francis J, S.M. “Hopkins “The Habit of Perfection,’ ” 
Item 19. The poem has reference not to entering the priesthood but to 
commitment to the service of God. Scupoli’s The Spiritual Combat prob- 
ably influenced the content of the poem. 


832. Perrine, Laurence. “Dickinson’s ‘My Life Had Stood a Loaded 
Gun, ” Item 21. The “emphatic Thumb” of the fifth stanza is the fired 
bullet. 


833. Osborn, Scott C. “Ransom’s ‘Blue Girls,’” Item 22. The first 
published version of the poem seems to present the narrator as an older 
man, not one of the schoolmistresses. 


834. Braude, William G. “Melville's Moby Dick,” Item 23. The name 
“Pequod” may have reference to the punishing of Leviathan mentioned 
in the fifth quotation in The Extracts, for it is the root of the word 
“punish” in Hebrew. 
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835. MacIntyre, Jean. “Shakespeare's King Lear, IH, vi, 8,” Item 24. 
The reference to Nero is best explained by Leat’s “preoccupation with 
the unnatural child who turns against the parent,” as Nero is reported by 
various traditions to have done. 


836. Halperen, Max. ‘Thomas’ ‘If I were Tickled by the Rub of Love,’ ” 
Item 25. The concluding stanza asks three questions as to the exact 
nature of the “rub” and accepts the last: the dilemma results from “the 
sacrificial nature of Everyman.” 


837. Perkins, George. “‘Aiken’s ‘Silent Snow, Secret Snow, ” Item 26. 
The name “Deidre,” recalling the figure of Irish legend, assimilates the 
two symbolic patterns which are also united in the snow symbolism: sex 
and death. 


, XXI:4, December 1962. 


838. Simpson, Hassel A. “Faulkner's The Sound and the Fury, Appen- 
dix,” Item 27. Jason III is the son, not, as stated in Frank Baldanza’s 
Explicator note, the brother of Jason II; the confusion is similar to that 
into which Sean O'Faolain falls in discussing the Sartoris family. 


839. King, Bruce. “Dryden's Absalom and Achitophel, 150-166,” Item 
28. Lines 156-157 allude to a real wound of Shaftesbury’s; the passage as 
a whole depends on Hobbes’s theory that madness results from physical 
deformity. 


840. Harris, William O. “Herrick’s ‘Upon Julia’s Clothes,” Item 29. 
The first stanza describes (and attempts to evoke through the choice of 
consonants) the experience of Fearing the rustling of Julia’s silks — the 
first look is taken afterwards. 


841. Marsh, T. N. “Marlowe's Hero and Leander, 1, 45-40,” Item 30. 
The hyperbolic praise of Hero is an “explanation of Night rather than of 
Negroes.” 


842. Steese, Peter. “Jonson's ‘A Song,’” Item 31. The lack of warmth 
in the poem stems from Jonson's use of Aristotle's concept of the golden 
mean to give it form. Each stanza presents a virtue by portrayal of its 
excess and defect. 


843. Fortin, Rene E. “Eliots The Waste Land, 207-214,” Item 32. The 
image of Mr. Eugenides’s “pocket full of currants” reinforces the theme 
of sterility through reference to the dried and seedless raisin. There is 


also a pun on the current which picks the bones of Phlebas. 


844, Griffin, Robert J. “Thomson’s The Castle of Indolence,” Item 33. 
The ambivalence often noted in Canto I is not a ‘defect; the parallels 
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between the Knight and Christ, Indolence and an Antichrist sufficiently 
indicate that the castle is a specious paradise even though it appears 
attractive. 


845. Cowser, Robert G. “Porter's “The Jilting of Granny Weatherall, ” 
Item 34. The title has reference to Granny's betrayal both by George and 
by death. 


846. Gale, Robert L. “James’ ‘The Next Time,’” Item 35. The two 
writers to whose work Lambert’s wife so much prefers her husband’s 
probably represent T. Anstey Guthrie and F. Marion Crawford. 


847. Travis, Mildred K. “Salinger’s The Catcher in the Rye,” Item 36. 
The center of the novel is Holden’s acceptance of the role of “catcher” 
(in the carrousel scene, elements of which closely parallel Burns’s song), 
not his rejection of it as suggested in an earlier Explicator article. 


, XXI:5, January 1963. 


848, Worthington, Mabel P. “Joyce's Ulysses (‘Tthaca’),” Item 37. The 
significance of Stephen’s singing the “Ballad of Hugh of Lincoln” be- 
comes clear when it is realized that the scene has reference to the Mass, 
and at its end the two men are to be seen as having effectively communed. 


849, French, David P. “Dryden's ‘MacFlecknoe,’ 48,” Item 39. The 
Aston of “Aston Hall” is probably the same man who was ridiculed in 
“A Familiar Epistle to Mr. Julian” and in the Earl of Mulgrave’s Essay 
on Satire. 


850. Perrine, Laurence. “Donne's ‘A Lecture Upon a Shadow,’ ” Item 40. 
Lines 16-18 present a contrast between two kinds of lover’s deceptions; 
so read, the poem is seen to be addressed not to a middle-aged wife but 
to a mistress or young wife. 


851. Slakey, Roger L. “Browning's ‘Solioquy of the Spanish Cloister, ” 
Item 42. The final stanza is “a careful attempt to set impotent hostility 
in the perspective of comic irony.” The speaker distractedly shifts frames 
of reference here as elsewhere in the poem. 


852. Daniels, Edgar F. “Milton’s ‘Lycidas,’ 29,” Item 43. The “batten- 
ing” referred to in line 29 probably means “barring” or “encolsing,” not 
“fattening.” To bar the flocks from wet grass would be good husbandry. 


853. Spivey, Edward. “Housman’s “The Oracles,’” Item 44, “Oracles” 
in line 7 may be a pun on “auricles”; line 11 is an allusion to an actual 
drowning of the priestess at Dodona; the “drowning” is inevitable for 
all men but must be met resolutely. 
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854. Slabey, Robert M. ‘Faulkner's Sanctuary,” Item 45. There are some 
13 parallels between the attributes of Popeye and those of the Hermes 
of mythology; the total effect of the analogy is ironic, contrasting sterility 
with fertility. That Faulkner used a Joycean “mythic method” is further 
indicated by the many similarities between Miss Reba’s brothel and Hades. 

—- Wendell V. Harris 


FORT HAYS STUDIES, Literature Series, No. 1, June 1962, 


855. Sackett, S. J. “English Literary Criticism 1726-1750,” pp. xi-1. The 
second quarter of the 18th century was marked by the transition from 
Neoclassical to Romantic points of view in criticism. Though the major 
Neoclassical document was Pope’s The Art of Sinking in Poetry, other 
writers, both major and minor, contributed valuable commnetary on such 
literary matters as the epic, comedy, and satire (Walter Harte). Attacks 
on wit — for which Corbyn Morris provided a good definition — and on 
literature as such provoked several replies. The shift in point of view may 
be seen in a new interest in descriptive poetry, in Pemberton’s important 
criticism of Aristotle, in attacks on the rules, and in a growing interest 
in originial genius. In Samuel Say, an important but neglected critic, can 
be found signs “that in some ways Neoclassicism contained the seeds of 
its own destruction — or, to put it in another way, that Romanticism 
itself was a logical development of Neoclassical tendencies.” 

— S. J. Sackett 


HERMATHENA, XCVI, July 1962 (Annual). 


856. Golden, Samuel A. “Benjamin Furly’s Library: An Intermediary 
Source in Anglo-Dutch Literary Relations,” pp. 16-20. The great private 
library of Benjamin Furly, the English-born Quaker merchant of Rotter- 
dam, was frequently visited by Dutch writers and intellectuals. Its cata- 
logue, BIBLIOTHECA FURLIANA, published on October 22, 1714, pro- 
vides a primary source of exact information on the extent of Anglo-Dutch 
literary relations during the late 17th and early 18th centuries. It contains 
an abundant listing of contemporary English poets and dramatists. In 
particular, the works of both Swift and Dryden, despite their dislike of 
the Dutch, are well represented. et 

— Michael J. O'Neill 


INDEPENDENT SHAVIAN, 1:1, October 1962. 


857.- Butler, James H. “The Craig-Shaw Controversy Partially Examined,” 
pp. 6-8. Edward Gordon Craig, editor and publisher of The Mask (1908- 
1929), attacked Shaw's dramatic artistry in a series of commentaries 
-culminating in an editorial, ‘The Colossus G.B.S.” (1926). Craig said 
-that Shaw failed as an artist, in spite of his technical genius, because he 
did not know enough about the art of the theater, because he was a 
í reasonable rather than an intuitive artist, and because he used drama as a 
:vehicle for social reform rather than for “the incessant production of 
; things of beauty. 





, 1:2, December 1962. 


858. “Shaw on Shelley,” pp. 3-5 (Shaw’s review of a Shelley Society 
production of “The Cenci,” reprinted from Owr Corner, June 1886). 
Though banned by the Lord Chamberlain’s Censor, “The Cenci” was 
performed for the first time May 7, 1886, for a large private audience, 
apparently without debasing the morals of the public. The play fails 
because of its reliance on the stagey effects peculiar to a five-act blank 
verse tragedy which is “second-hand shakspere.” Yet the characters of 
Count Cenci, a version of Shelley’s Almighty Fiend, and of Beatrice enable 
Shelley to portray injustice and despair powerfully. 


859. Leary, Daniel J. “Addenda to the Craig-Shaw Controversy,” pp. 5-6. 
In “The Colossus Speaks,” his answer to Edward Gordon Craig’s attack 
in The Mask, Shaw says that he liberated the English theater from control 
by two playwrights — Pinero and Jones —and from French translations 
and comic operas. Yet in this open letter, Shaw does not satisfactorily 
answer Craig's charge that Shavian dialogue and characters are mechanical. 
(Leary quotes statements by T. S. Eliot, Dixon Scott, and Shaw himself 
which answer Craig’s objections.) 

— Elsie Adams 


KULCHUR, No. 1, Spring 1960. 

860. Phelps, Donald. “The Muck School,” pp. 11-17. The “Muck 
School” of American comedy “probably owes its existence to an inert 
layer of disgust and passive resentment” generic to contemporary city- 
dwelling. A type of “gritty, un-house-broken, garbage-happy burlesque” 
akin to Surrealism, the Muck School is typified in John Horne Burns’s 
novel Lucifer With a Book, in the satires of Jack Davis and Don Martin 
for Mad Magazine, and in the comedy routines of such literary-oriented 
entertainers as Ernie Kovacs and Lennie Bruce. 


861. Fles, John. “The Root,” pp. 39-42. Robert Creeley’s poetry em- 
bodies the poet’s stoic view that existence is limited and neutral, neither 
“good” nor “bad.” In spirit, Creeley is philosophically akin to Seneca, 
Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius. 


——-___—., No. 3, 1961. 


862. Oppenheimer, Joel. “Not Even Important, or The Case of the 
Embryo Rimbaud,” pp. 21-25. Samuel B. Greenberg (ca. 1898-1918), 
an obscure poet see chiefly for his influence on Hatt Crane, achieved 
in his mid-teens “a solidity, a maturity, of line and image” unusual even 
for a major poetic talent. A collected edition of Greenberg’s poems would 
constitute a vital addition to American letters. 

-— Grover Lewis 
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LANDFALL, XVI:2, June 1962. 


863. Robertson, R. T. “Canadian Poetry and the Regional Anthology,” 
pp. 134-146. The appearance of Oxford and Penguin anthologies of 
Canadian verse testifies that now a tradition of Canadian poetry has been 
established. Neither editor seems able to define the qualities of this 
tradition, but a consideration of the poems included in both anthologies 
can lead to some conclusions. One obvious quality is the use of Canadian 
scenes and history. In the best poets the use of Canadian landscape leads 
not to mere descriptive poetry but to a violent and energetic imagery 
which seems distinctive. Another quality is “a formality of utterance that 
seems to be truly Canadian.” The Oxford collection, though not the 
Penguin, contains “much enjoyable satiric verse” which seems also to be 
part of the Canadian tradition. Both collections show the difficulty of 
making a regional anthology. 


> XVI:3, September 1962. 


864. Beaver, Bruce. “The Cradle and the Egg,” pp. 297-299. Frank 
Sargeson’s new play, The Cradle and the Egg, is a “cyclical comedy on 
a cosmic scale” which traces “the progress of . . . mankind from the 
cradle of social consciousness to .. . the egg of evolving nature.” It is 
“genuinely comic’ and suggests “that even if the mass of humanity doesn’t 
believe it is immortal and civilization eternal there’s no time like the 
present to start behaving as if it did.” 


, XVI:4, December 1962. 


865. Milner, Ian. “The Poetic Vision of Hugh MacDiarmid,” pp. 362- 
371. In his early lyrics MacDiarmid (Christopher Murray Grieve) showed 
his capacity to use Scottish not as a dialect of English but as an authentic 
literary language in its own right. His more philosophical poems of the 
1930’s showed not a flagging of the lyric impulse but a logical extension 
of his interests, as shown by “A Drunk Man Looks on the Thistle,” which 
is “one of the great poems of our time” because of its energy, control, 
and vision. “If poetry is a_criticism_of life, then his is of the most 
enduring. Neither a lesser figure nor merely the stormy petrel of modern 
Scottish letters, he stands among the great innovating imaginations of 


our time.” 
— S. J. Sackett 


MODERN FICTION STUDIES, VI:3, Autumn 1960 (Thomas Hardy 
Number). 


866. Karl, Frederick R. “The Mayor of Casterbridge: A New Fiction 
Defined,” pp. 195-213. The Mayor of Casterbridge is “the first sustained 
attempt to examine new aspects of late Victorian reality and to probe into 
areas barely suggested before.” In this novel Hardy used the pattern of 
Greek tragedy in order to describe the lot of an isolated hero who tries 
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to force his way into society and who, driven by some inexplicable and 
unrecognizable force at work in his character, brings about his self- 
destruction. Michael Henchard is a modern Job “without the possibility 
of salvation through faith.” Hardy developed a narrative technique that 
anticipates Conrad’s “imaginative realism.” 


867. Paterson, John. “The ‘Poetics’ of The Return of the Native,” pp. 
214-222, When writing The Return of the Native, Hardy was under the 
influence of ancient literature. He tried to preserve the three unities; he 
introduced the inhabitants of Egdon Heath as a sort of chorus and orig- 
inally planned the book according to the five-act-structure of a drama. 
Though the relationship between his novel and the ancient model became 
blurred when he added a sixth book, he kept a frame of reference to the 
geography, history, legend and literature of classical antiquity, thus giving 
depth and meaning to the action and characters. Numerous allusions, 
images, and motifs refering to the Prometheus story contribute essentially 
to the novel’s unified effect. 


868. Carpenter, Richard C. “Hardys ‘Gurgoyles,’’’ pp. 223-232. In 
order to express his personal view of life and reality, Hardy repeatedly 
made use of grotesque images and scenes such as the “gurgoyle” (in Far 
from the Madding Crowd) that washes away the flowets which Troy has 
planted on the grave of the girl whom he has wronged. The “gurgoyle”’ 
represents the anonymous forces that thwart all good intentions of man- 
kind. Hardy produces his grotesque effects either by relating nature to 
objectionable attributes of human beings or by linking human attitudes 
with the unpleasant aspects of nature. 


869. McDowell, Frederick P. W. “Hardy's ‘Seemings or Personal Im- 
pressions’: The Symbolical Use of Image and Contrast in Jude the 
Obscure,” pp. 233-250. Jude the Obsure is neither naturalistic nor alle- 
gorical. In it Hardy uses images drawn from the life of animals, from 
music, from the Bible, and from pagan sources, which all serve to enrich 
the texture of the book and to extend its imaginative range beyond the 
limits of naturalistic fiction. The images, as well as the parallel situations 
and incidents, reveal the discrepancies in the characters and illustrate the 
author's peculiar outlook on life and death, the universe, and the meta- 
physical powers determining human life. 


870. Drake, Robert Y., Jr. “The Woodlanders as Traditional Pastoral,” 
pp. 251-257. The Woodlanders belongs to the tradition of the English 
pastoral which, at least in its Elizabethan form, represents the conflict 
between the dark and the light powers. Giles Winterborne and Marty 
South are the true Arcadians, whereas Edred Fitzpiers and Felice Char- 
mond stand for the modernist view of life and love which tends to under- 
mine the accepted social order. Grace Melbury wavers between the pastoral 
and the anti-pastoral way of life and finally tries to reconcile the old order 
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with the new; at the end, Fitzpiers and Grace “go forth from the Eden 
of Little Hintock to their new home in the Midlands like a chastened 
Adam and Eve.” i 


871. Beebe, Maurice, and others, “Criticism of Thomas Hardy: A 
Selected Checklist,” pp. 258-279. 


, VI:4, Winter 1960-1961. 


872. Spilka, Mark. “The Necessary Stylist: A New Critical Revision,” 
pp. 283-297. In order to revise and expand the formal concepts of the 
New Criticism, the concept of the author is connected formally (not 
historically) with his works. A work of art is considered as relative; it 
cannot be fully appreciated and judged in isolation. One of the important 
factors of the surrounding context is the author as “the necessary stylist” 
who uses language in a way which is characteristic of all his productions 
and arranges experience for aesthetic ends. 


873. Graham, John. “Ernest Hemingway: The Meaning of Style,” pp. 
298-313. In his works Hemingway represents the interrelation of char- 
acter, action, and things; his works gain their peculiar vitality by the 
fact that his characters are aware of their perceptions and that all objects 
which are perceived are presented as having an active existence of their 
own. In all types of narration which Hemingway uses, the point of view 
is constantly shifting, whereby the author constantly engages the reader's 
attention and activity. ` 


874. Wasiolek, Edward. “Tolstoy's The Death of Ivan Ilyich and James- 
ian Fictional Imperatives,” pp. 314-324. Henry James taught modern 
novelists how to develop techniques of narration which are apt to render 
reality in its “myriad forms” and to avoid any direct authorial statements 
and comments; Tolstoy, on the other hand, in The Death of Ivan Ilyich, 


| expresses his content directly and explicitly. In order to judge Tolstoy's 


att, the critic has to study Tolstoy’s basic assumptions about experience and 


| to discover whether he violates what he assumes. The analysis of The 


Death of Ivan Ilyich shows that all techniques which Tolstoy uses are 


| appropriate to his intention. He is a warning to modern critics not to 


consider James’s theory of the novel as a universal law which must be 
followed by all novelists in order to be able to produce great art. 


875. Kumar, Shiv K. “Bergson’s Theory of the Novel,” pp. 325-336. 
Bergson criticizes the realistic tradition which he thinks is not able to 


| represent a character in such a way as to permit the illusion of reader 


identity. Modern novelists working partly under the impression of Berg- 
son’s philosophy have to set aside “ ‘the conventional and socially accepted 
generalities’ ” and to abandon such technical devices as a specific point 
of view or the introduction of a character as the author's mouth-piece. 
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“A true psychological novelist, according to Bergson, should attempt to | 
present our ideas and feelings in their nascent freshness, by dispensing ` 
with all intervening layers between our consciousness and reality.” i 


876. Hughes, Daniel J. “Reality and the Hero: Lolita and Henderson the 
Rain King,” pp. 345-364. Vladimir Nabokov’s Lolita and Saul Bellow’s : 
Henderson the Rain King start with a comic version of reality and end . 
with the discovery of a reality which the hero thought to be a dream- - 
world only; “we come into love in Lolita and into self-hood in Hender- | 
son.” By this quest for reality, the ‘withdrawal from objects into an 
isolate self” which Beckett offers in his experimental writing, is overcome. 
— Willi Erzgriber 


MOUNTAIN LIFE AND WORK, XXXVIII:4, Winter 1962. 


877. Williams, Cratis D. “Metaphor in Mountain Speech,” pp. 9-12. | 
“The speech of the southern mountaineers bristles with strong language, | 
pungent metaphors, vivid similes, and vigorous personifications.” 


878. Munn, Robert F. “The Mountaineer and the Cowboy,” pp. 13-18. ' 
The first literary reference to the mountaineer as a distinct type was in a 
short story by Poe in 1844. While the mountaineer and the cowboy are 
basically similar types, the mountaineer has become a “Dog Patch” crea- 
ture, and the cowboy a ‘Very Perfect Gentle Knight.” The stereotyped 
mountaineer is ignorant, independent, uncouth, quaint, and lacks get-up- 
and-go. Both the cowboy and the mountaineer are literary inventions: © 
the cowboy was “more fortunate in his authors.” 

— Jack B. Moore 


NEOPHILOLOGUS, XLV:3, July 1961. 


879. Steadman, John M. “Chaucer's Thirty Pilgrims and Activa Vita,” 
pp. 224-230. “In medieval exegesis the number thirty frequently sym- 
bolized the vita activa—the practice of the moral virtues in the civil | 
life,” and this might account for Chaucer’s choice of thiry pilgrims. 


, &LV:4, October 1961. 


880. Collmer, Robert G. “The Meditation on Death and its Appearance 
in Metaphysical Poetry,” pp. 323-333. Death provides the central element 
of meditation in metaphysical poetry. The main motives are “natural 
fear” (undesirable) and “holy fear? (desirable). ‘Usually meditation 
. . meant simply hard, close thinking,” but the metaphysical type per- 
mitted considerable emotional overflow. The three main effects were (1) 
the rising from the body in contemplation; (2) the restraint put upon 

sin; and (3) the practical preparation for the ordeal of death. 
— David Wilkinson 
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, XLVI:1, January 1962. 


881, Cross, J. E. “The Old English Poetic Theme of ‘The Gifts of 
Men, ” pp. 66-70. The Gifts of Men theme in the OE Gifts of Men, 
Christ IT 664-685, and Fortunes of Men 67-98 is connected with the idea 
of Christ’s distributing spiritual gifts to his servants. The idea occurs in 
Gregory's interpretations of Matt. xxv. 14-30 and I Cor. xii 8-10, in 
his homilies IX and XXIX, and in other patristic passages. 

— Nils Erik Enkvist 


NEW MEXICO QUARTERLY, XXXII:1 and 2, Spring-Summer 1962. 


882. Hyman, Stanley Edgar. “The Golden Bough as Literature,” pp. 
12-23. Frazer consciously presented his work as literature, as “an epic 
of humanity’s ascent to rationality and perfection,” as a mythic quest 
involving “a timeless essentializing out of history,” and denied that it 
lost any of its scientific validity as a result. Several key metaphors form 
the center of the “imaginative design” (and further the attack on 
Christianity): the volcano representing dangers besetting man’s ascent; 
the great fabric or web of culture; a ‘'Manichaean conflict between light 
and dark”; paths, labyrinths, mazes, and jungles of superstition and 
ignorance; the electricity of magic; and the military power of rationality. 

— G. Thomas Tanselle 


OHIO UNIVERSITY REVIEW, III, 1961. 


883. Schramm, Richard. “The Line Unit: Studies in the Later Poetry 
of W. B. Yeats,” pp. 32-41. In his later poetry, “almost all of Yeats’s 
lines make sense by themselves — that is, each line is a unit of phrase 
with an independent meaning of its own.” The general pattern of his 
poetry usually consists of a statement and its modification, by line units, 
until the “final position” of the poem is achieved. 


884. Pierce, Marvin. “Point of View: Katherine Anne Porter’s Noon 
Wine,” pp. 95-113. Possibly, Miss Porter’s “most distinctive trait as a 
writer is her mastery of . . . point of view.” Although the voice of 
Noon Wine is omniscient, the point of view moves from Mr. Thompson 
to his wife and children and back to him. While this happens, the reader 
“not only sees what the character sees but shares his response to it.” It 
is necessary to shift the point of view at times from Mr. Thompson to 
show him as a tragic figure. 

— George D. Meinhold 


PAPERS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA, 
LVI:4, Fourth Quarter 1962. 


885. Meyer, Sam. “Spenser’s Colin Clout: The Poem and the Book,” 
pp. 397-413. Certain bibliographical matters can be shown not to affect 
significantly the critical study of the poem: (1) the fact that the 1595 
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quarto was not registered at Stationers’ Hall does not (contrary to the 


opinion of John P. Collier) suggest anything improper about its publica- 
tion or contents, since 30 to 40 percent of all London books were not 


registered; (2) no organic connection can be found between the title | 


poem and the seven elegies in the same volume; (3) the revision of the 
outer forme of sheet C during press runoff consisted of 34 changes (here 
listed), mainly of punctuation, not necessarily authorial; and (4) the 
Variorum text differs at 28 points (here listed) from the revised quarto, 
“but these changes would not in any essential way affect aesthetic 
criticism.” 


886. Price, George R. “Setting by Formes in the First Edition of The 
Phoenix,” pp. 414-427. An analysis of the large number of press cor- 


rections in the outer forme of quire B of Thomas Middleton’s The | 


Phoenix (1607) suggests that this forme was used as “a test of the 
accuracy of castoff copy” and that at least this forme went through three 
stages of correction: (1) 56 corrections based probably on a holograph 
Ms; (2) two routine changes; (3) 18 alterations made by referring again 
to the Ms. Evidence outside this forme further suggesting castoff copy 
for composition by formes includes (1) the ratio between roman and 
italic capitals in speech heads; (2) the occurrence of six short pages; and 
(3) the inference that three skeletons and two presses were used. 


887. Eddy, Donald D. “Samuel Johnson’s Editions of Shakespeare 
(1765),” pp. 428-444. Though it has been known for some time that 
the first edition (published October 10, 1765) of volumes I and IT can 
be distinguished from the second edition (published early in November) 
by the imprint, there has been no systematic account of the distinguishing 
features of the other six volumes; indeed, it can be shown that certain 
gatherings in volumes II, IN, VII, and VIII represent still a third setting 
of type. These editions may now be differentiated on the basis of (1) 
cancels; (2) misnumberings of pages; and (3) press figures (tables of 
which, for each volume, are appended). 


888. Tanselle, G. Thomas, “The Lyric Year: A Bibliographical Study,” 
pp. 454-471. This anthology of 100 poems, published in 1912 by Mitchell 
Kennerley, has often been regarded as one of the important signs that a 
poetic “renaissance” was under way. It was the subject of discussion in 
the New York Times for several months, and some reviewers praised it 
extravangantly (particularly for discovering Edna St. Vincent Millay). 
Revisions made in the second impression (here listed) show the dual 
tendency toward both modernization and conventional diction. Bio- 
graphical analysis of the contributors reveals that 54% were younger than 
40, that 82% had published fewer than five books, and that approxi- 
mately half later became famous enough to be included in standard 
reference books. 
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889. Randall, David A. “ ‘Dukedom Large Enough’: II. Thomas Jef- 
ferson and the Declaration of Independence,” pp. 472-480. Randall has 
handled the sale of two copies of the 1776 broadside Declaration of 
Independence (one now in the Lilly Library, the other at Virginia), 
Jefferson’s own annotated copy of The Federalist (now in the possession 
of Rudy Ruggles, Chicago), two presentation copies (from Washington) 
of Acts Passed by Congress 1789 (the one presented to Jefferson in the 
Lilly Library), five copies of Jefferson’s Notes on the State of Virginia 
(both the 1784 and 1786 at Lilly now have Jefferson association letters), 
and the Virginia Declaration of Rights (which was replevied by the state). 


890. Murray, Peter B. “The Collaboration of Dekker and Webster in 
Northward Ho and Westward Ho,” pp. 482-486. Analysis of the 
occurrences of has, does, and colloquial contractions (used by Dekker in 
other works at this time but not by Webster until later) reveals that 
Webster wrote about 40% of each play (since the variations cannot be 
explained by changes of compositors, of scribes, or of levels of style): 
Westward Ho (1607) — Webster, I, III, IV.i; Nerthward Ho (1607) 
— Webster, Li, ILii, I, V to between lines 263 and 359. It may futher 
be surmised from this pattern that while Webster, the slower writer, was 
working on his first assigned portion, Dekker was writing ahead as far 
as he could. 


891. Haycraft, Howard. ‘Poe’s ‘Purloined Letter,’ ” pp: 486-487. There 
is no doubt that “The Purloined Letter” was first published in The Gift 
of 1845, since its appearance in Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal (November 
30, 1844) acknowledges the source as The Gift and since The Gift was 
reviewed as early as October 4, 1844, in the New York Tribune. “The 
only mystery is why there has been so much mystery about it through the 
years, 


892. Kane, Norman, “Some Lardner Variants,” p. 487. Ring Lardner’s 
Treat ’Em Rough (1918) exists in two printings (not noted in Johnson’s 
American First Editions, 4th ed.): the one that is probably earlier has 
p. [6] blank, while the later one has an 18-line poem on p. [6] and a 
small illustration on p. [7}. 


893. Kane, Norman. “Loguen’s Narrative, 1859,” p. 488., Though two 
editions of J. W. Loguen’s semifictional Narrative are listed in Wright's 
American Fiction (nos. 2016-17), there were at least four editions, all 
with 1859 on the title-page: (1) 444 pp., without Appendix; (2) 451 
pp., published later than August 1, 1859; (3) 454 pp. and (4) 455 pp., 
both later than March 28, 1860. 


894. Bloomingdale, Judith. “Haiku: An Annotated Checklist,” pp. 
488-494. During the decade 1910-1920, the Imagists were attracted to 
the old Japanese haiku form because of its objectivity, its economy, and 
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its use of symbols; the best haiku are a “germinal source of the rich 
harvest of contemporary poetry . . - which began with the Imagist 
experiment.” (Included is a list of 35 books and articles about Aaiku.) 


895. Monteiro, George. “Snodgrass Peoples His Universe,” pp. 494- 
495. In the anthology New Poets of England and America: Second 
Selection (1962), edited by Donald Hall and Robert Pack, the “sixty-two 
poets” include both W. D. Snodgrass and S. S. Gardons, an anagrammatic 
pseudonym of his; different biographical facts are given for Gardons, 
and two poems are attributed to him (one of which was originally pub- 
lished under Snodgrass’s name). 
j — G. Thomas Tanselle 


PMLA, LXXV:5, December 1960. 


896. Wood, Cecil. “Nis pat seldguma: Beowulf,” pp. 481-484. Hroth- 
gar’s remark, “nis pat seldguma,” is a “litotic exclamation” of admira- 
tion meaning “Now there is a man!” The phrase “is an inheritance from 
purely Germanic tradition . . . the reminiscence of a Germanic conceit,” 
called the “mjqd drekka” conceit. 


897. Turner, Robert Y. “Dramatic Conventions in All’s Well That Ends 
Well,” pp. 497-502. The weaknesses of As W. result from the failure 
to retain effectiveness of the conventions of the “prodigal son” plays 
which were popular between the years 1601 and 1604. That APs W. 
was written to conform to this type may be seen by the changes made 
in the original story and by many details of structure and characterization. 
Many of the puzzling faults of the play may be clarified, if not justified, 
by reference to other plays of its kind. 


898. Hughes, Merritt Y. “Some of Donne’s ‘Ecstasies,’” pp. 509-518. 
Donne’s “ecstasy” denotes a literal exodus of the soul from the body, 
and, to some extent, involves the Neo-Platonic doctrine of the union’ of 
the souls of friends. He was, however, opposed to the idea of the mystical 
union of the soul with God, and so, as in “The Extasie,’ the “Great 
Prince,” the soul, must return to the body which it inhabits in order that 
it may perfect itself. 


899. Madsen; William G. “Earth the Shadow of Heaven: Typological 
Symbolism in Paradise Lost,” pp. 519-526, The symbolism in Paradise 
Lost is “typological rather than Platonic,” as is often suggested. When 
Milton says that the earth is the shadow of heaven, he uses the word 
“shadow” in its “familiar Christian sense of ‘foreshadowing’ or 
‘adumbration.’ ” 


900. May, Gita. “Diderot and Burke: A Study in Aesthetic Affinity,” 
pp. 527-539. Certain passages in Diderot’s Salon de 1767 and Burke’s 
A Philosophical Enquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and | 
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Beautiful show a striking resemblance. While adopting Burke’s theories, 
Diderot carried them through to their logical conclusion, eliminating all 
spiritual elements, and created from Burke’s analytical investigation an 
organic whole of quite different tone. Of especial interest to Diderot 
were Burke’s ideas of the importance and genesis of the Sublime, which 
he adopted but recast in his own poetic style, the characteristics of which 
are much emphasized by comparison with his source. Diderot’s borrowings 
were often extremely exact, but he made such individual use of them that 
they cannot be regarded as merely “clever plagiarism.” 


901. Bostetter, Edward E. “Byron and the Politics of Paradise,” pp. 
571-576. An important problem of the 19th-century poet was the utiliza- 
tion of the now unsatisfactory but still pervasive traditional Christian 
cosmology. Byron's rebellious verse offers a good example of this 
dilemma. Cain and “The Vision of Judgement” are especially interest- 
ing, since they make use of the tradition in such a way that it demon- 
strates its own inadequacy. 


902. Campbell, Harry Modean. “Emerson and Whitehead,” pp. 577- 
582. Alfred North Whitehead occupies in 20th-century religious thinking 
much the same position Emerson held in the 19th century. As Emerson 
led the religious revolt against the analytical rationalism of his time, so 
has Whitehead become important in the revolt against the various “phil- 
osophies that make ours an ‘age of analysis’ ” In addition to their 
struggles against “sterile rationalism,” Emerson and Whitehead shared 
other beliefs: that the universe was ultimately harmonious and ordered; 
that Nature was the unifying force of the universe; “that religion as well 
as philosophy gains strength by the reconciliation of divergent, if not 
contradictory, points of view’; that man was of God — sometimes was 
God; and that the present is more important than the past or the future. 


903. Ringe, Donald A. “Cooper’s Last Novels, 1847-1850,” pp. 583-590. 
“Taken together, [Cooper’s last five novels} reveal the basic religious 
principle in terms of which Cooper would have contemporary manners 
and morals judged.”. Two obstacles stand in man’s way of perceiving 
truth: ignorance and intellectual pride. “Knowledge and humility are 
the essential qualities of wisdom.” Cooper is primarily concerned in 
these novels with the necessity for a kind of informed Christian humility. 


904. Murray, Peter B. “Mythopoesis in The Blithedale Romance,” pp. 
591-596. The groups of related symbols used by Hawthorne serve to 
reinforce the structure of the novel, foreshadow action, and indicate 


, character and relationships between characters. The most important of 


these symbol patterns is that of the seasons and the Greek season myths: 
the changing of the seasons serves as the structure of the book. Other 
patterns offer insight into character — Zenobia is the “flower,” and Pris- 
cilla the parasitic “vines” — and groupings of the characters are indicated 
by the association of the characters with figures from Greek mythology. 
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905. Reed, Joseph W., Jr. “Browning and Macready: The Final Quar- 
rel,” pp. 597-603. Fixing the responsibility of the 1843 quarrel between 
Robert Browning and actor-manager William Charles Macready is, of 
course, impossible. This momentous disagreement began over the revision 
and production of A Blot on the ’Scutcheon, and ended in Browning’s 
retirement from the theater. 


906. Rosenberry, Edward H. ‘‘Melville’s Ship of Fools,” pp. 604-608. 
The antecedents of The Confidence Man, notably Melville’s own White 
Jacket, and the classic Ship of Fools, help to clarify the question of 
how the novel exemplifies Melville’s major theme of the problem of 
moral evil, and his imaging of that theme in the microcosm of the ship. 
In White Jacket can be seen the direction taken by the later novel, but 
probably more important to The Confidence Man’s unique character is 
the Ship of Fools. So pervasive has the Ship been that it ranks as 
one of the great imaginative patterns of world literature, and The Con- 


fidence Man may be seen as 19th-century America’s example of the type. ; 


— Eugene E. Hughes 
— Lynn Hughes 


REPORTER, XXVI:6, March 15, 1962. 
907. Manning, Mary. ‘“Mythcarriage of Joycestice,” pp. 38-39. The 





many critical studies of Joyce’s works have become more and more . 
specialized until it is not “criticism, it is vivisection.” This criticism tends ` 


to ignore the central purpose of the works. 


908. Kazin, Alfred. “The Story as Manner,” pp. 44-46. Dorothy Baker's | 


Cassandra At the Wedding is marked by a “total sense of style” that 
grows out of Mrs. Baker’s fe 

“bright attraction to the object” makes the novel satisfying in much the 
same way that J. D. Salinger’s work is satisfying, though there is more 
explicit commitment to conventional values in Mrs. Baker’s work than 
in Salinger’s. 


, XXVI:7, March 29, 1962. 
909. Kronenberger, Louis. “From Main Street to Madison Avenue,” pp. 


36-40, Main Street and Babbitt are out of fashion because they are out | 


of date. Business and Culture are moving closer together, and to some 
degree are acquiring each other’s characteristics. The bright young men 
become a “new race of Strasbourg geese stuffed with knowledge, whose 


livers Business will presently feed on.” “For if many Babbitts now march | 


under a less benighted banner, toward somewhat higher ground, from 


ground far higher, there march energetically . . . downward, a host of | 


bright young men.” 


ove for “things, a way of life, a style.” This _ 
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, SXVI:8, April 12, 1962. 


910. Rosenthal, M. L. “The Two Frosts,” pp. 50-52. Frost's book I» 
the Clearing reveals the two Frosts known to everyone. One is the “na- 
tural, sometimes broodingly bitter or fearful lyric poet and storyteller.” 
This is the “real Frost,” in contrast to the “handsomely craggy-faced sage 
and official bard” who descends into “literal ordinariness, into Panglossian 
optimism,” and into a style to go with them, that makes this second Frost 
so dismayingly unreal.” “In the long run we shall not be too terribly 
troubled by the second, or false Frost” because of “the depths, the bright 
or shadowed surfaces, and the music of the real Frost.” 


, XXVI:10, May 10, 1962. 


911. Kazin, Alfred. “Almost Perfect,” pp. 40-42. The current value 
placed on perfection in the work of art distorts the appreciation of many 
works by contemporary readers. Huckleberry Finn, for example, cannot 
be enjoyed, because of the necessity of explaining or apologizing for the 
final chapters. “It is not the experience of . . . big art, of necessarily 
flawed art, above all of passionately human art, that matters so much 
today....” The need of the critic to feel superior may account for insis- 
tence on the flaws in such great works as Don Quixote, War and Peace, 
and Huckleberry Finn. 


——, XXVI:11, May 24, 1962. 

912. Kazin, Alfred. “Our American Plutarch,” pp. 43-46. Edmund 
Wilson’s long study of Civil War literature has resulted in a book, 
Patriotic Gore, much unlike “the Civil War stuff now being dished out.” 
Wilson sees in the Civil War a “panicky pugnacity,” covered over with 
“insufferable moral attitudes.” The book, assisted with powerful images, 
is not so much an argument as a series of assertions, lamenting the loss of 
th old republic, and damning -the democracy which has supplanted it. 


, XXVI:12, June 7, 1962. 


913, Steiner, George. “Lament for Language Lost,” pp. 40-45. After 
decoding many of the allusions in Pale Fire, by Vladimir Nabokov, one 
finds that the effort is tiresome and a bore. “The book is a pedantic 
witticism spun out at great length.” 


, XXVII:4, September 13, 1962. 


914, Kazin, Alfred. “He Made It,” pp. 39-41. Edward Gibbon’s second 
remarkable history is of himself. Recently edited by Dero A. Saunders, 
The Autobiography is one of the “best autobiographies in English and 
involuntarily one of the funniest.” From childhood ill health and little 
encouragement, Gibbon finally attained a situation in which his personal 
_ qualities were well suited to his great work. Scholarship, memory, 


| 


$ 


| 
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patience, accuracy, and the “imagination to see the Roman Empire in 
perspective,” — these qualities made possible the work which ultimately 
justified him. 


, XXVII:6, October 11, 1962. 


915. Condee, Ralph W. “A Case in Point: Bedlam at Edinburgh,” pp. 
52-55. The 1962 Edinburgh International Festival provided meetings for 
novelists and poets. Writers present included Bertrand Russell, Aldous 
Huxley, Alberta Moravia, Stephen Spender, Norman Mailer, Mary Mc- 
Carthy, Angus McDonald, David Daiches, and others. The announced 
subjects were The Novel Today, Contrasts of Approach, Commitment, 
Censorship, The Novel and the Future. Serious discussion of Djilas 
occurred. A moving letter from Alan Paton was read. 


916. Letwin, William. “A Credo For the Ultras,” pp. 56-62. The 
doctrines of the school of Objectivism, based on the novels of Ayn Rand, 
are described in Who Is Ayn Rand, by Nathaniel and Barbara Branden. 
“The volume, being the testament of a cult, will be more highly valued by 
Objectivists than by outsiders.” 


917. Kazin, Alfred. “Writers As Characters,” pp. 62-65. Falsely pro- 
tessional criticism grows out of the “delusion that books are not produced 
by authors, that authors are less deserving of critical concern than their 
characters are.” Elizabeth Hardwick's literary essays, in A View of my 
Own, constitute “good critical analysis” because of her gift for seeing “the 
writer himself as a character, with all sorts of subtle extensions.” 


a SXVII:7, October 25, 1962. 


918. Allen, Donald A. “The Way it Was,” pp. 61-65. James Jones, 
“almost twenty years after he fought and was wounded in Guadalcanal,” 
has written in The Thin Red Line “the most accurate and powerful des- 
cription of battle in American fiction.” 


, XXVII:9, November 22, 1962. 


919. Guthrie, A. B., Jr. “I Know Where I am From,” pp. 50-52. 
Guthrie’s childhood in Choteau, Montana, left him with vivid memories. 
He describes them briefly in order to substantiate his grounds for approval 
of Wallace Stegner’s account of his Montana origin, in Wolf Willow. 


, XXVII:10, December 6, 1962. 


920. Jacobs, Jay. “Sails Ho!” pp. 42-43. Robert Chapman and Louis O. 
Coxe’s play Billy Budd is a “decided improvement on the master’s 
novella,” in its divesting of the novella’s irrelevancies. Peter Ustinov’s 
film version, while “much better than most” films, is less than superb, 
because it has added irrelevancies in a mistaken effort to achieve 
verisimilitude. 
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921. Rosselli, John. “Gabble and Rush,” pp. 44-47. A projected National 
Theatre, to be ready for the fourth centenary of Sakera birth is 
being planned in England. Two dramatic companies were to join forces 
for the new theater —the Royal Shakespeare, and the Old Vic. Sir 
Lawrence Olivier is to be the first director. Recent plays directed by 
Sir Lawrence in a theater in Chichester received mixed reviews and cast 
doubt on the forthcoming National Theatre; the withdrawal of the Royal 
Shakespeare has caused further dismay. 

— L. A. Burress 


REVUE D’ESTHETIQUE, XV:2, April-June 1962. 


922. Erdos, Leslie L. “La Solution du Problème d’ ‘Hamlet,’” pp. 197- 
206. The sort of refusal to find meaning in Hamlet’s dilemma that is 
characteristic of criticism from Shaw and Tolstoi to Henry Miller is 
simply an inability on the part of the critic to understand that interior 
premeditation is characteristic of a professional killer only. Hamlet, 
himself a moralist of the highest sort, is forced to murder by external 
necessity. The resulting conflict reveals a highly profound morality, (In 
French) 

— William M. Jones 


REVUE DE LITTÉRATURE COMPAREE, XXXIV, July-September 
1960. 


923. Broome, J. H. “Autour d’une épigraphe. Byron et Fougeret de 
Monbron,” pp. 337-353. Byron discovered Fougeret de Monbron’s Le 
Cosmopolite, which provided him with the epigraph of Childe Harold's 
Pilgrimage, during his first trip to the Levant. There are relations between 
the two works which explain Byron’s enthusiastic interest in Le Cos- 
mopolite and show its influence on Byron’s other works and correspon- 
dence up to the Don Juan period. (In French) 


924. Taylor, A. Carey. “Balzac et Thackeray,” pp. 354-369. From 1844 
onwards, Thackeray stressed the chief weaknesses of English novelists of 
his day. This criticism helped him to clarify his own conception of the 
novel, and Vanity Fair marks a turning point in the evolution of the 19th- 
century English novel. The resemblances between Vanity Fair and La 
Cousine Bette have often been pointed out, but apparently insurmountable 
chronological objections precluded the possibility of an influence. Upon 
further investigation these objections seem less valid, and although it 
is not possible to prove that Thackeray read La Cousine Bette, he might 
well have read it when he wrote his first great novel. (In French) 


925. Tillett, A. S. “Washington Irving in the Revue Encyclopédique,” 
pp. 442-447. The Revue Encyclopédique was one of the earliest French 
journals to recognize the literary values of Washington Irving’s works. 
Between 1820 and 1832 it published some 20 articles on Irving, most 
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of which have not been included in the Irving bibliographies. This 
journal, which claimed 60,000 readers in 1824, went not only to French 
subscribers but all over the civilized world. The articles present sound 
appraisals of one of America’s first great literary figures and probably 
introduced Irving to many readers outside the English speaking world 
and thus helped make American literature respected abroad. 


926. Rinsler, Norma. “Gérard de Nerval and Sir Walter Scott’s Anti- 
quary,” pp. 448-451. The Antiquary contains reference to the popular 
legend of the “hand of glory” and to “the inscription of Oelia Lelia.” 
Perhaps Nerval borrowed the legend, which became La Main de Gloire 
(1832) and which he subsequently entitled La Main Enchantée, from 
L’ Antiquaire (1830). It may have been from Scott’s novel that Nerval 
first learned of the inscription whose words he later applied to Pandora. 
Such borrowings were typical of Nerval and show that, despite his fond- 
ness for quoting obscure sources, he came upon works of esoteric litera- 
ture chiefly in this way. (In French) 


, XXXIV, October-December 1960. 


927. Underwood, V. P, “Reflets anglais dans l'oeuvre de Rimbaud,” pp. 
536-560. More precise information regarding Rimbaud’s contacts with _ 
England will help to solve many enigmas in his works. Thus several | 
details of Les Iuminations were inspired by what he saw in the Crystal . 
Palace. Certain words and expressions, apparently French, probably . 
originated in things actually observed in London. The Biblical compo- 
sitions of Gustave Doré, exhibited in London, probably revived Rim- : 
baud’s interest in the Scriptures. Other illustrations by Doré could have 
revealed to Rimbaud certain English poets. On the other hand, the author 
of Bateau Ivre could have discovered in Jules Verne’s works the English 
terms which he was to use in Les Illuminations. (In French) 
928. Souffrin, Eileen. “Swinburne et Les Misérables,” pp. 578-584. | 
Following Edmund Gosse, literary historians have attributed to Swinburne | 
the five articles on Les Misérables published in the Spectator from April - 
12 to October 25, 1862. Two of the articles are from the pen of C. H. — 
Pearson. An Australian scholar, John Tregenza, even found the letter | 
of thanks which Hugo wrote to Pearson. In spite of a number of dis- 
turbing factors, cross-checking seems to indicate that the three other | 
articles were written by Swinburne. (In French) 


929. Roy, G. Ross. “A Bibliography of French Symbolism in English- | 
language Publications,” pp. 645-659, ‘This bibliography makes available 
a list of books and articles in English on the French Symbolist movement | 
up to 1910. Another section lists original works and translations in ' 
English-language books and periodicals by Mallarmé, Rimbaud and Ver- 
laine, as well as articles in English about these poets. The entries listed 
thus represent the area of contact which the English reading public had 
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with the Symbolist movement in general and the three poets in particular, 
between 1872 and 1910. It should be noted that, whereas Mallarmé and 
Verlaine enjoyed a certain popularity in their own time, Rimbaud remained 
almost unknown to English readers until after 1910. 

-— Jules C. Alciatore 


SATURDAY REVIEW, XLV, Januaty 19, 1963. 


930. Krutch, Joseph Wood. “Genius and Neuroticism,” pp. 12-14. 
Though artistic geniuses are often neurotic and some (like Poe) have 
produced “sick” art, great works are themselves “sane” and “healthy.” 


, XLV, February 2, 1963. 


931. Kazin, Alfred. “The First and the Last: New England in the 
Novelist’s Imagination,’ pp. 12-15, 45. Although the history of fiction 
about New England (much of which has been critical) suggests that 
the last word on that subject has been written, “we have not heard the 
last of New England.” 


———, XLV, February 9, 1963. 


932. Marshall, Lenore. “What’s Missing in the- Novel,” pp. 15-16. The 
serious novel today must have as its background a world that may destroy 
itself at any moment. l 

i — W. J. Stuckey 


SHENANDOAH, XIV:2, Winter 1963. 


933. Cunningham, J. V. “The Problem of Form,” pp. 3-6. Since dem- 
ocratic society values the informal above the formal, “the problem of 
form is how to get rid of it.’ The poet needs enough of the formal 
(regular) to show what is informal (irregular). Form itself is repetitive 
and has variety. The modern poet, having lost “the repetitive harmony 
of the old tradition,” has established nothing new. With nothing then to 
vary from, regularity becomes the last variation. 


934, Hardison, O. B., Jr. “Robert Lowell: The Poet and the World’s 
Body,” pp. 24-32. Lowell’s best work is lyric, and, through close exam- 
ination of his own problems, universal. While Land of Unlikeness is 
' more a poetry of. confession, Lord Weary’s Castle relates one person’s 
problems to a condition shared by an entire group. In The Mills of the 
Kavanaughs, Lowell turns away from the lyric but comes back to it in 
the poems of Life Studies. Imitations is not a complete success because 
the technique prevents Lowell from creating “the image of a particular 
| man at a particular moment in history.” 
~~ Lewis B. Horne 
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SOUTHERLY, No. 1, 1962. 


935. Stewart, Douglas. “An Introduction to. McCrae: For A Proposed 
Selected Poems,” pp. 2-11. Hugh McCrae’s poetry, much in the spirit of 
the French Parnassians of the 1890's, represented “an awakening or a 
reawakening of the Australian mind to the European tradition.” McCrae 
used Australian materials, however, in the personalities, landscapes, and 
imagery in his poetry. His value rests besides in his “music” (the quality 
of his verse as well as the references to musical sounds), in his fantasy 
(using classical and medieval imagery), and in the “fragments,” passages 
which seem to transcend the poems in which they appear — “brilliant 
fragments of reality, or of reality transfigured.” 


936. Chisholm, A. R. “Brennan and Mallarmé: Part Two,” pp. 23-35. 
Christopher Brennan’s Poems 1913 shows the influence of Mallarmé’s 
theory of “absences” and his use of incantation. Brennan differs from 
Mallarmé, however, in that Brennan was a wanderer, “an exiled Celt,” 
and did not attain real serenity until late in life. Born in an Australia 
that was beginning to pass out of its “pioneering stage,” Brennan par- 
ticipated by temperament and opportunity in a “poetic revolution” inspired 
by Nietzsche and expressed by Mallarmé and his disciple Paul Valéry. 
— John Patton 


SOUTHERN FOLKLORE QUARTERLY, XXVI:3, September 1962. 


937. Hall, Wade. “Humor and Folklore in Vinnie Williams’ Walk 
Egypt,” pp. 225-231. Humor and folklore have frequently been out- 
standing characteristics of Southern literature. These elements ate again 
satisfactorily combined in Vinnie Williams's Walk Egypt. Much of the 
humor derives from the names of the characters, regional description and 


expression, the legendary actions of the picaro, the traditions of the local | 


religion, the folkways of the Negro, and the macabre. 
— William M. Jones 


SOUTHERN QUARTERLY, 1:1, October 1962. 


938. Moorman, Charles. “The First Knights,” pp. 13-26. Distinct stages 
may be traced in the history of the knights. During the early Carolingian 
period and following three centuries, feudal knights were militaristic, often 
brutal, committed to gain for self or overlord. Crusades partly modified 
the motive of primitive ambition by providing knights a larger cause and 
an attitude of religious devotion. Not until the late 12th century, how- 
ever, did the ideal of courtly love produce “the lover, the courtier, the 
gallant,” committed to service’ of his lady as “knight-errant” in quest 
of aventure. Chanson de Roland, thought to be more realistic than the 
romances of Chrétien, is less so, since the latter introduces psychological 
complexities not present in Roland. 


939. Blackstock, Walter. “Dreiser's Dramatizations of Art, the Artist, 
and the Beautiful in American Life,” pp. 63-86. Dreiser’s fictional pro- 
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jections of the search for beauty reflect both his own artistic quest and 
that of the majority of beauty-starved Americans of his day, for whom 
success (wealth and material things) often merged with aesthetic and 
spiritual cravings. His characters show variations on this “peculiarly 
American spiritual-success-progress conception’: e.g. Sister Carrie achieves 
beauty, but unlike Jennie Gerhardt, fails to merge her own with “the 
world-beauty”; Clyde Griffiths is victimized by an uncontrolled and 
inadequate lust for beauty; Eugene Witla, Cowperwood, and Solon Barnes 
realize differing forms of the union between earthly and ideal beauty. 

; — Ruth M. Vande Kieft 


SOVIET LITERATURE, No. 11, 1962. 


940. Diakonova, Nina. “Shaw in the Soviet Union,” pp. 153-156. At 
least ten of Shaw’s plays have been produced in the Soviet Union; Pygma- 
lion has been given 30 productions and The Devil’s Disciple more than 
20. Many studies of Shaw have appeared. His popularity has rested in 
part on his anti-fascist attitudes and his support of Soviet-British friend- 
ship. A regular correspondent with many Russian writers and critics, Shaw 
was indebted to or interested in the work of Tolstoy, Chekhov, and Gorky. 
In 1931 he spent nine days in the U.S.S.R., where he was received 
enthusiastically. 


941, Kashkeen, Ivan, “Letters of Ernest Hemingway to Soviet Writers,” 
pp. 158-166. In a 1935 letter to the Soviet translator and critic Ivan 
Kashkeen, Hemingway called Edmund Wilson the best American critic, 
spoke scornfully of the “bourgeois” critics, but said also that the recently- 
converted Communist critics were too much involved in their new ortho- 
doxy to be effective, stated his belief that a good writer will never approve 
of his own government, and lamented “the shortness of the time we have 
to work and get our work done.” He announced, in a 1939 letter to 
Kashkeen, his intention of writing his best until he died and added “. . . I 
hope I never die.” Hemingway also stated here his belief that “. . . living 
is much more complicated than dying.” He described Kashkeen as his 
most helpful critic, the one who had shown most understanding of his 
work. Hemingway again praised Kashkeen in a 1946 letter to Konstantin 
Simonov and once more mentioned death. (Brief introductory comments 
by Kashkeen and Simonov discuss certain “mistaken conceptions” of 
Hemingway.) 


, No. 12, 1962. 


942. Zhantieva, Dilyara. “Soviet Readers Honour the Memory of Richard 
Aldington,” pp. 163-164, Soviet readers mourn the recent death of 
Aldington and admire his anti-war novels (most of them translated into 
Russian) and his opposition to abstract or “modernist” art and literature 
intended only for a select group. After 1938, when Aldington left 
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England for good to live in the United States and France, he wrote only 
one novel, devoting himself mostly to translating, editing anthologies, 


and similar activities. 
— Robert L. Wright 


SOVIET REVIEW, 11:12, December 1962. 


943. Samarin, Roman. “O. Henry -— ‘A Really Remarkable Writer, ” pp. 
55-58 (reprinted from Literatura 1 Zhizn [Literature and Life}, September 
12, 1962). O. Henry’s works revealed “what lay behind the sumptuously 
advertised showiness of American democracy.” He introduced the Big 
City — and the wretchednes of life there—as a theme in American 
literature, attacked the consequences of capitalism, but wrote warmly of 


workers: cowboys, stockherders, and farmers, for example. 
— Robert L. Wright 


STUDIA NEOPHILOLOGICA, XXCXIV:2, 1962. 


944, Cohen, Hennig. “ ‘Vauxhall’ and ‘Ranelagh’ in America,” pp. 212- 
215. Vauxhall and Ranelagh were used in America, as well as in Europe, 
as place names for public pleasure gardens. 


945. Fish, Stanley E. “Aspects of Rhetorical Analysis: Skelton’s Philip 
Sparrow,” pp. 216-238, Parts 1 and 2 (Il. 1-833 and 834-1267) of 
Philip Sparrow are “a comparative study of innocence and experience, 
built around the contrasting reactions of its two personae to a single 
event, the death of the title figure.” This contrast is pointed up primarily 
by the different use of rhetorical figures in these two parts. 


946. Gohn, Ernest S. “The Christian Ethic of Paradist Lost and Samson 
Agonistes,” pp. 243-268. Paradist Lost and Samson Agonistes are based 
on the Augustinian view that the passions are evil only when man loses 
control of them and ceases to act according to the natural order of loving 
only what is worthy of love and hating what is sinful. When Adam loves 
Eve more than he loves God, and when Eve loves herself more than God, 
the proper order of love is lost. The tumult of passion that follows can 
be ended only by God’s grace. Samson is also a man overcome by passion. 
His realization of this leads to his anguish at the beginning. But he re- 
gains his natural order; grace is restored. 


947. Lindberg, Brita. “The Theme of Death in Emily Dickinson’s 
Poetry,” pp. 269-281. Emily Dickinson dealt frequently with death in 
her poetry because so many people close to her died in her lifetime and 
because it became “the ultimate test of her belief in a just God and in 
immortality.” In her poems she presents the questions that death brings 


to mind, depicts the physical reality of dying, imagines herself dying, - 


tries to express the abstraction death in terms of familiar realities, and 
occasionally reveals the fascination that death had for her. 
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948. Fryckstedt, Olov W. “Crane’s Black Riders: A Discussion of 
Dates,” pp. 282-293. The evidence indicates that Crane wrote The Black 
Riders in February 1894 rather than in 1893. 


949. Bonheim, Helmut. “God and the gods in Finnegans Wake,” pp. 
294-314. Joyce attacks God and the church variously in Finnegans Wake. 
While it is not clear that this represents a definitive condemnation of the 
church, Joyce clearly feels that fear is the most important motivation of 
those who profess faith. 

— Arnold B. Fox 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1500-1900, II:4, Autumo 
1962. 


950. Shumaker, Wayne. “Matthew Arnold’s Humanism: Literature as 
a Criticism of Life,” pp. 385-402. Arnold wanted poetry to have skillful 
construction and design, truth and seriousness of substance (including the 
accurate presentation of perceptual objects and a deep moral interpreta- 
tion of human actions and attitudes), and felicity of diction and move- 
ment; to reflect tact, “an intuitive recognition of poetic rightness and 
wrongness”; and to convey the idea that truth and beauty are the same. 
But literature should also be a criticism of life and a substitute for religion, 
a replacement for paar a complement to science. The touchstone 
method is narrow and misleading. Poetic wisdom is not practical wisdom 
and there is value in other arts and sciences. However, though it does 
not do all Arnold said it does, literature in its totality does includé 
probably all that has been thought and said in the world, and serious 
readers of great literature can be expected to acquire a broad wisdom and 
a sound morality. 


951. Jordon, Hoover H. “Thomas Moore: Artistry in the Song Lyric,” 
pp. 403-440. Moore's reluctant authorization of the publication of his 
lrish Melodies divorced from their music has led to an undue denigration 
of him and his talents because critics have judged the songs as poems 
rather than songs and’ have forgotten their original purpose: to advance 
a patriotic cause. Consideration of the lyrics as part of the total song 
pattern reveals Moore as a talented artist in his own right. Particularly 
he should be commended upon his ability to fuse words and music in- 
extricably and pleasurably and to express the music pattern of the melody 
by the lyric; his versatile use of rhyme to add to the harmony, organize 
thought, accentuate the rhyming words, and contribute to the rhythm; 
his instinctive sense in applying the tone qualities of vowels and conson- 
ants; and his apt association of syllable and note. 


952, Vogeler, Martha Salmon. “Matthew Arnold and Fredric Harrison: 
the Prophet of Culture and the Prophet of Positivism,” pp. 441-462. To 
understand why Harrison is mentioned more than any other individual 
in Culture and Anarchy, it is necessary to remember that the work consists 
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of several parts written at various times, certain parts directed against 
Harrison as an “enemy of culture” and replying to Harrison’s criticism. 
The first part, a revised lecture Arnold gave at Oxford and published as 
“Culture and Its Enemies” in the Cornhill Magazine, makes Harrison 
seemingly unfairly and speciously the chief enemy of Oxfordian culture 
in its opposition to the materialistic, to the radical, and to the politically 
and religiously liberal. Harrison replied to Arnold in a devastating satire, 
“Culture: a Dialogue,” in the Fortnightly. Arnold, in turn, dealt with 
Harrison’s satire in the Cornhill essays of 1868, which in part make up 
the last part of Culture and Anarchy. 


953. Thomson, Fred C. “The Design of One of Our Conquerors,” pp. 
463-480. The real difficulty of assimilation of One of Our Conquerors 
lies “in finding coherence in the matter underlying or interpenetrated 
by the manner.” The title, however, contains a clue. The title is from part 
of a speech by Lady Camper found in an earlier story ‘The Case of Gener- 
al Ople and Lady Camper” and in its context refers primarily to the battle 
of the sexes. Ople, as a self-supposed conqueror, is first “brought to 
his knees” and then helped back to a proper view of his duties to Nature 
and to society by Lady Camper. Victor, in One of Our Conquerors, is 
in the same position, and though here is no single counterpart to Lady 
Camper, the “entire novel is a tragi-comic version of her lesson.” 


954. Grant, Stephen Allen. “The Mystical Implications of In Mem- 
oriam,” pp. 481-495. A failure to understand and evaluate Tennyson’s 
trances as mystical has led to a commonly accepted interpretation of In 
Memoriam as an unsatisfactory search for a faith and a meaning to life. 
If one considers Tennyson’s trances in terms of the qualities W. James 
states are characteristics of mystical experience —ineffability, noetic 
quality, transiency, and passivity — one can see Tennyson definitely as a 
mystic. In Memoriam, then, and Tennyson’s later work confirm, rather 
than weak despair and fearful doubt, a resolved and positive faith in the 
unity of all existence (God being the unity itself); in the significance of 
man; and in the possibility of man’s evolution to a level of consciousness 
that is aware of unity and meaning in the universe. 


955. Smith, David R. “Nostromo and the Three Sisters,” pp. 497-508. 
The chief reason for critical reticence concerning Nostromo lies in diffi- 
culties with Nostromo himself, but his importance is clear because Conrad 
named the novel after him. Nostromo does not represent a point of view 
toward material interests (silver) as do Gould and Decoud, but he under- 
lies the other two views in providing the novel with general symbolic 
meaning. In addition, he comes closer than the other characters to defin- 
ing the structure of the novel, and through him the idea of silver as death 
gains vigor and “joins a rich and complex symbology.” 
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956. Stillinger, Jack. “Recent Studies in Nineteenth-Century English 
Literature,” pp. 509-528. Here are analyses of books on 19th-century 
literature published in 1961 and of a few books in 1960 not reviewed in 
the Autumn 1961 issue of this periodical. 

— M. F. Orth 


TORONTO QUARTERLY, XXXII:1, October 1962. 


957. Hipple, Walter J., Jr. “Matthew Arnold, Dialectician,” pp. 1-26. 
Despite Arnold’s disparagement of philosophy, he is a philosophical 
writer, for his teaching is based on first principles which serve to weld 
the parts of his thought into a consistent whole. He is a Platonist in 
philosophical method, but his human dialectic is one of becoming rather 
than of being. His religious writings are an effort to strip metaphysics 
and dogma away from religion and to recover the basis of religion in 
experience; this is the result of the “imaginative reason,” which is the 
culmination of his dialectic. 


958. Feltes, N. N. “Matthew Arnold and the Modern Spirit, a Reassess- 
ment,” pp. 27-36. Arnold’s work is divided into two distinct periods by 
two distinct attitudes towards the modern spirit. His criticism prior to 
Literature and Dogma (1873) includes a belief in the beneficial effect 
of the development of thé modern spirit; whereas, in his later opinions 
about God, the State, and literature as judged by touchstones, Arnold 
rejects this belief because he saw the modern spirit as failing to avoid 
imperfection. 


959. Woof, R. S. “Coleridge and Thomasina Dennis,” pp. 37-54. The 
melancholy correspondence of Thomasina Dennis, the Wedgwood family 
governess, to Davies Giddy (from 1798 to 1800) includes many inter- 
esting descriptions, quotations, and criticisms of Coleridge. Her report 
of Coleridge's anger against Charles Lloyd is illuminating, and her 
inability to appreciate the Lyrical Ballads demonstrates the need for the 
1800 Preface. 


960. Sowton, Ian. “Hidden Persuaders as ‘a Means of Literary Grace: 
Sixteenth-Century Poetics and Rhetoric in England,” pp. 55-69. Renais- 
sance rhetoric can be applied to poetics because writers of the period 
did not clearly distinguish between the two and because their books on 
poetics are less comprehensive; both arts complement and imply each 
other. Rhetorical commonplaces a exemplified in Wilson's Arte of 
Rhetorique are most usefully applied to philosophical poetry. The style, 
structure, and argument of Spenser’s Fowre Hymnes arte shaped by 
rhetorical elements; and Davies’s Orchestra, a celebration of order, is 


rhetorical in both matter and manner. 
— Gerald J. Schiffhorst 
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428 ANSACTIONS OF THE WISCONSIN ACADEMY OF 
SCIENCES, ARTS, AND LETTERS, LI, 1962. 


961. Sweetland, Harriet M. “The Significance of Thoreau’s Trip to the 
Upper Mississippi in 1861,” pp. 267-286. When Thoreau, traveling with 
Horace Mann, Jr, made a two-month journey to Minnesota for his 
health in the spring of 1861, he recorded in fragmentary form (the Ms, 
now at Huntington, has never been satisfactorily published) facts about 
settlements and commerce, detailed scientific information about plants, 
and somewhat less extensive catalogues of animals. The trip was im- 
portant for Mann because it “may possibly have determined” his later 
career as botanist; its significance for Thoreau himself (measured by such 
evidence as a change in penmanship, a preponderance of objective listings, 
and a record of medical purchases) was that it made clear the futility of 
his attempts to restore his health. 


962. Emerson, Donald. “Henry James on the Role of Imagination in 
Criticism,” pp. 287-294. In his earliest critical essays James placed rea- 
son above feelings and made a Coleridgean distinction between imagination 
and fancy; by the late 1860’s he was becoming less dogmatic and em- 
phasized “justness of characterization.” His criticism of painting and his 
study of Turgenev in the early 1870's resulted in a larger conception of 
the imagination (“the power to conceive greatly and to feel greatly’), 
and after 1875 moral oT was always associated with it. In the later 
essays there was a “complete reversal of the early stand” (explaining his 


changed estimates of certain writers), with the final emphasis on the | 


critic's sympathy and “deep appreciation” and on the imaginative life 
of the reader as well as the creator. 
— G. Thomas Tanselle 


TRANSATLANTIC REVIEW, No. 11, Winter 1962. 


963. Burroughs, William. “Censorship,” pp. 5-10. Censorship of liter- 
ature presupposes the right of a governmental or self-appointed agency 
to police free thought. The traditional rationalizations for literary suppres- 


sion are without substance, and if the works of Rabelais, Petronius, De | 


Sade, Henry Miller, Jean Genet, and other outlaw” authors were allowed 


to circulate freely, literature might be judged more often by artistic rather ' 
than by pietistic or political standards. If the novel is to have a future, | 


“writing ...mmust at least catch up with the past and learn to use 
techniques that have been used for some time past in painting, music, 
and film.” 


— Grover Lewis 


TULANE STUDIES IN ENGLISH, X, 1960. | 


964. Lumiansky, R. M. “Comedy and Theme in the Chester Harrowing | 
of Hell,” pp. 5-12. Contrary to earlier commentaries, the third and final 
scene of the Chester Harrowing of Hell “is a functional and effectively 
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unified portion” of the play. The ale-wife left in Hell underlines the 
idea that Christ delivered from Hell only those who had been righteous 
on earth, 


965. Morris, Harry. “Richard Barnfield: The Affectionate Shepheard,” 
pp- 13-38. Barnfield’s first book (1594) shows the influence of Spen- 
set, Sidney, Marlowe, Greene, Shakespeare, Drayton, Watson, and 
Fraunce. The volume’s achievement is moderate, for Barnfield is not a 
conscientious craftsman. But several poems — "The Shepheards Content” 
and ‘‘Hellen’s Rape” — are “charming and delightful.” 


966. Ribner, Irving. “By Nature's Light: The Morality of ’Tis Pity 
She's a Whore,” pp. 39-50. The orthodox opinion of Ford as a decadent 
dramatist is inadequate; instead his moral viewpoint is subtle and com- 
plex. The sufferings and deaths of Giovanni and Annabella reveal the 
shortcomings of the human and divine institutions which condemn and 
destroy them. Man’s tragedy is that he cannot escape moral uncertainty; 
if he is to live in the world, he must conform to it. 


967. Taylor, Dick, Jr. “Milton’s Treatment of the Judgment and the 
Expulsion in Paradise Lost,” pp. 51-82. In contrast with earlier treat- 
ments (Avitus, the Old English Genesis, Grotius, Andreini, Salandra, 
Vondel, and Pordage), Milton’s Paradise Lost presents an “almost opti- 
mistic” picture of the fate of Adam and Eve at the hands of a God whose 
“mercy, solicitude, and profound sorrow . . . far outweigh His sternness.” 


968. Schulz, Max F. “S. T. Coleridge and the Poem of Improvisation,” 
pp- 83-99. Coleridge, writing in the vogue of the Improvisatore, ‘lacks 
dignity, humility, universal interest, and vitality,’ but his improvisation 
poems reveal an evolution in his poetic method. 


969. Fogle, Richard Harter. “Melville's Clarel: Doubt and Belief,” pp. 
101-116, Clarel is Melville’s treatment of the late 19th-century conflict 
between faith and reason; its theme is religious doubt. In spite of its 
merits, the poem lacks unity and development. 


970. Assad, Thomas J. “Browning's ‘My Last Duchess, ” pp. 117-128. 
An estimate of the Duke’s character is incidental to the real meaning of 
the poem; his remarks about the Duchess’s shallowness and lack of 
' discrimination ironically underline the idea that life is better than art. 


_ 971. Cohen, Joseph. “Isaac Rosenberg: From Romantic to Classic,” pp. 
129-142, At the time of his death in combat in World War I, Rosenberg 
was making the transition from a mediocre romantic to a “good classically 
inclined poet.” 


572. Young, James Dean. “Quentin's Maundy Thursday,” pp. 143-151. 
In The Sound and the Fury the events of Quentin’s day parallel the 
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major occurrences of Maundy Thursday in the passion of Christ: the 
betrayal, the washing of feet, the Lord’s Supper, the farewell to the 
disciples, the agony and arrest in Gethsemane, the trial before Caiphas, 
and the condemnation. 


, XI, 1961. 


973. Lumiansky, R. M. “Arthur's Final Companions in Malory’s Morte 
Darthur,” pp. 5-19. Going far beyond what he found in the Old French 
Mort Artu and the stanzaic Morte Arthur, Malory achieves structural and 
thematic balance by placing Nieve beside Morgan in the boat. 


974. Morris, Harry. “In Articulo Mortis,” pp. 21-37. Robert Southwell’s 
“I Die Alive,” Sir Walter Ralegh’s “The passionate mans Pilgrimage,” 
and John Donne’s “Hymne to God my God, in my sicknesse” exemplify 
the i articulo mortis theme; in picturing the poet as a deathbed repentant, 
they deal with death, judgment, heaven, and hell — The Four Last Things. 


975. Griffith, Philip Mahone. “Fire Scenes in Richardson’s Clarissa and 
Smollett’s Humphry Clinker: A Study of a Literary Relationship in the 
Structure of the Novel,” pp. 39-51. In Humphry Clinker, his only 


epistolary novel, Smollett probably recalled the fire-scene in Clarissa and - 


used the two fire-scenes in his own novel for comedy rather than tragedy 
in order to ridicule Richardson’s fictional technique and morality. 


976. Schulz, Max F. ‘'Coleridge’s “Apologetic’ Prefaces,” pp. 53-64. In | 


prefaces to many of his poems Coleridge is “‘sententious and offensive, 
and at the same time, apologetic and ingratiating.” Yet these prefaces 
are often illuminating, and they help to establish the public image of a 
poet who is talented, humble, and right-minded, but plagued by bad luck. 


977. Fogle, Richard Harter. “The Themes of Melville’s Later Poetry,” 
pp. 65-86, In his later poetry Melville often uses the sea for imagery and 
for background for his favorite characters, the devotees” who have been 
“tried and almost broken,” only to come to terms with life. 


978. Assad, Thomas J. “Hopkins’ ‘The Windhover,’” pp. 87-95. The 
richness of the poem rests upon a simple and logical structure, its literal 
meaning: the speaker wishes to be heroic, proud, and bold, and at the 
same time, humble and self-sacrificing. 


979. Adams, Richard P. “The Failure of Edwin Arlington Robinson,” 
pp. 97-151. Potentially Robinson was a great romantic poet, but he 
failed to achieve greatness through his incapability of recognizing the 
strength of his own romantic position and the weakness of mechanistic 
materialism, a philosophy antagonistic to romantic art and literature. 

— Robert C. Steensma 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY, CLXXII:1015, Autumn 1962. 


. 980, Weightman, J. G. “Writers in Conference,” pp. 129-135. The 
“Writers’ Conference” at the Edinburgh Festival found about 50 well- 
known authors facing an audience of 2,000 people in five three-hour 
sessions; the topic was “The Novel Today,” sub-divided into “Contrasts 
of Approach to the Novel,” “Scottish Writing,” “Commitment,” ‘“Cen- 
sorship,” and “The Future of the Novel.” Group feeling was absent. 
What was fascinating was watching eminent men “struggling to speak 
the truth in public.” The fundamental issue which emerged was ‘How 
can the novelist make sense of the area of ‘experience on which he has to 
work ?” 

— Julian Mates 


UMBRELLA, II:8, Summer 1962. 


981. Ghose, Zulfikar. “Impetus for Poetry,” pp. 171-177. Reflection 
about the current British poetry in the light of events at the successful 
London Poetry Festival (1961) leads to a redefinition of poetry. Charles 
Tomlinson, Elizabeth Jennings, Fredrick Grubb demonstrate that the 
best recent English poetry gets “tighter” in rhythm, since the best poets 
work in other than iambs. Poets will purify language in order to get “a 
new grip on it,” while working within traditional forms. 

— Donald Eulert 


"UNITAS (Manila), XXXIV:3, September. 1961. 


982. Lovell, John, Jr. “An Introduction to Drama,” pp. 91-98. Drama, 
| whether American or Bunraku (Japanese puppet or doll drama), is an 
idealization of the life of the individual, nation, and historic period, 
presenting and evoking men’s noblest aspirations. 

— Ruth M. Vande Kieft 


| VICTORIAN NEWSLETTER, No. 22, Fall 1962. 


983. Waller, John O. “Matthew Arnold and the American Civil War,” 
pp. 1-5. Matthew Arnold, because of his dislike of slavery, hoped that 
in the War between the States the North would succeed. A close exam- 
ination in their context of Arnold’s comments on the war supports this 
view. Some writers have wrongly concluded that Arnold was in the 
| camp of the South or at most neutral. - . 


984. Robillard, Douglas J. “Rossetti’s “Willowwood’ Sonnets and the 
Structure of The House of Life,” pp. 5-9. There is more unity in The 
House of Life than is commonly thought. The 50 sonnets of the 1870 
version represent the pattern Rossetti wanted for his cycle. Their center 
is the four “Willowwood” sonnets, 24-27, in which the poet recounts 
a kind of visionary reunion with. his lost beloved through her image in 
the water of a well. When Rossetti expanded The House to 102 sonnets 
in the 1881 edition, the “Willowwood” sonnets kept their central position. 
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985. Adam, I. W. “Restoration through Feeling in George Eliot's Fiction: 
A New Look at Hetty Sorrel,” pp. 9-12. One of the important Words- 
worthian themes in George Eliot’s fiction is the restorative effect of 
appeals to human sympathy. In Adam Bede Hetty Sorrel emerges from 
her narrow egotism through the appeal of her helpless baby. Her pity 
leads her to accept responsibility and find restoration. 


986. Ryals, Clyde De L. “The Thorn Imagery in Adam Bede,” pp. 12- 
13. Thorn imagery is used frequently in Adam Bede to underscore the 
differences between appearance and reality and to symbolize pain, suffer- 
ing, and selfishness. It may also account for George Eliot’s choice of 
Donnithorne and Sorrel (sorrel is a tree with needlelike leaves) as names 
for two major characters. 


987. Gridley, Roy. “Confusion of the Seasons in Tennyson’s ‘Last Tourn- 
ament, ” pp. 14-16. In “The Last Tournament” images of color reinforce 
the structural pattern of the poem, its drama, and its allegorical signifi- 
cance. The colors of the poem are those of late autumn, The white 
imagery of the last tournament symbolizes the decay of innocence. Tris- 
tram and others at the tournament, however, misinterpret the change from 
whiteness to the bright colors of the revels; Tristram acts in accordance 
with this confusion and so meets his death. 


988. Kendall, J. L. “Browning's Fifine at the Fair: Meaning and Meth- 
od,” pp..16-18. The prologue of the poem poses the question whether 
or not human love is compatible with divine love, and, at the same time, 
whether human imagination in its highest efforts approaches genuine 
spiritual vision. The last words of the epilogue constitute a denial of “the 
doctrine of absolutely transcendent love.” Fifine demonstrates that Brown- 
ing was neither merely a relativist nor merely an intuitionist. 


989. Vana, J. Don. ‘The Death of Dora Spenlow in David Copperfield,” 
pp. 19-20. In his serial novels, Dickens was often forced to improvise 
hastily and to invent episodes that did not fit changes of plan later. The 
sudden marriage of David and Dora in Part XIV is such an episode. 
Later, the marriage turned out to be a narrative inconvenience, and so 
Dickens disposes of it by the death of Dora. 


990. Lindberg, John. “‘Rossetti’s Cumean Oracle,” pp. 20-21. In the first 
section of The House of Life, Rossetti records moments of love; in the 
second his aestheticism is developed into a philosophical system. The last 
sonnet, “The One Hope,” on immortality, is a comment on the whole 
series. 


991. Phillipson, John S. “‘How Do J Love Thee? —an Echo of St. | 
Paul,” p. 22. Sonnet 43 of Sonnets from the Portuguese adapts St. Paul’s | 
prayer that the Ephesians may comprehend the extent of divine love to a | 
profane love, which thus takes on a sacred character. 
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992. Brooks, Roger L. “The Publication of Matthew Arnold’s Early™ 
Volumes of Poetry,” p. 22.. The publishers’ records that would establish 
the exact date of publication of Arnold’s early volumes have disappeared, 
but other sources of information suggest that The Strayed Reveller, and 
Other Poems was published on February 24, 1849, Empedocles on Etna, 
and Other Poems between October 22 and 30, 1852, and Poems on 
November 18, 1853. 


993. Jerman, B. R. “Nineteenth-Century Holdings at the Folger,” p. 23. 
The Folger has numerous holdings in the Romantic and Victorian periods, 
such as annotated copies of books, Ms diaries, commonplace books, note- 
books, and letters. 


994, Bicknell, John W. “On a Certain Deficiency in Victorian Anthol- 
ogies,” pp. 23-26. John Stuart Mill distinguished two main streams of 
tendency in Victorian thought, the Coleridgean and the Benthamite. The 
latter is inadequately represented in Victorian anthologies despite its 
ae the literary distinction of its spokesmen, and its continued 
vitality. 


995. Greenberg, Robert A. ‘Recent Publications: A Selected List, March, 

1962 — August, 1962,” pp. 27-31. The “Selected List” provides brief 

descriptions of books and articles on Victorian authors and subjects. 
— Dougald B. MacEachen 


' Items 119 and 120 in AES, VI:1, January 1963 are abstracts of articles 
in NEUEREN SPRACHEN, No. 9, September 1962 and not No. 8, 
August 1962 as indicated. 
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ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY REVIEW, XXXIX:3, Spring 1962. 


996. Rowlands, Mary E. “Robert Henryson and the Scottish Courts of 
Law,” pp. 219-226. The perplexing and corrupt muddle that Scottish 
justice had become in the 15th century was among the social conditions 
effectively satirized in detail by Henryson in his beast fables, The Morall 
Fabilis of Esope the Phrygian. In the interest of justice, honesty, and 
human kindness, Henryson deliberately satirized both civil and ecclesi- 
astical courts. . 


ANGLICAN THEOLOGICAL REVIEW, XXLIV:4, October 1962. 


= (997. Elmen, Paul. “The Fame of Jeremy Taylor,” pp. 389-403. Though 


“u 


properly hailed as a great prose stylist, Taylor has deserved to be taken 
more seriously as “a formative influence on Anglican thought.” His 
reputation, high after his death, sank during the 18th century owing to 
his lack of restraint, was revived in the 19th through efforts of devoted 
éechurchmen and of S. T. Coleridge, and continues substantial today. 
Through the centuries he has been variously used or appraised by such 
various men as Steele (plagiarized him), John Wesley (converted after 
reading him), Keats (found him ‘a deathbed consolation), DeQuincey, 
Keble, Emerson, Arnold (thought him intellectually deficient), Sandburg, 


* and Christopher Fry (the last two used him as a source). 


— John O. Waller 


BASIC COLLEGE QUARTERLY, V:1, Fall 1959. 


998. Wescott, Roger W. “Linguistics Among the Sciences,” pp. 23-27. 
Since its origin about the 5th century BC, linguistics has been variously 
. allied with theology, literature, sociology, zoology, and physics. Since 
the 1930's it has been most often treated as a social science, though its 
Glose analogy to biology is also apparent. New developments like glot- 
tochronology, paralinguistics, and kinesics favor its consideration as pri- 
marily a social science. 


, VI:1, Fall 1960. 


999. Bilsky, Manuel. “Confronting the Work of Art,” pp. 5-7. Most 
confusion in artistic criticism results because the critic asks, What 
does the work make you feel? What is your experience of the work? 
What does the work mean? and What was the artist’s intent? The 
focus should be entirely on the work itself, through such questions as, 
What are the characteristics of this work of art? 


, VII:2, January 1963. 


1000. Stonesifer, Richard J. “Julia and the Critic,” pp. 29-30. Earl 
Daniel's symbolical interpretation of Robert Herrick’s “To Julia’ is 
typical of many such analyses which lose the reality of the experience 
imaged, here the poet delighting in the way 2 woman moves. 

— Hans Gottschalk 
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ee OF BIBLIOGRAPHY, XXIIJI:9, September-December 
1962. 


1001. Bryer, Jackson R. “F. Scott Fitzgerald and His Critics: A Biblio- 
graphical Record,” Pe, 201-208. This record concludes with Parts II 
(Foreign Books and Articles), IV (Book Reviews), and V (Graduate 
Research. Doctoral Dissertations. Masters Essays) the checklist begun 
in a Bib., XXNI:7, January-April 1962, and XXIII:8, May-August 
1962. ; 


1002. Mitchell, Roger S. “ Wallace Stevens: A Checklist of Criticism,” 
pp. 208-211. This bibliography supplements the checklist in The Achieve- 
ment of Wallace Stevens, edited by Ashley Brown and Robert S. Haller. 
Part I “lists books, articles, reviews, notices, etc. that deal either entirely 
or to a large extent with Stevens and his work. Part II [to follow] lists 
a similar range of publications that deal only slightly with Stevens.” 
Unverified entries are identified. (To be continued) 


1003. Adler, Sidney. ‘The Image of the Jew in the American Novel,” 
pp- 211-213. Including novels by both Jews and non-Jews, published in 
the United States between 1930 and 1961, this list is limited “to those 
novels in which the Jewish character is either the obvious protagonist or 
a meaningful supporting player.” 


1004. Phillips, Robert S. “The Scarlet Letter: A Selected Checklist of 
Criticism,” pp. 213-216. Excluding “criticism in foreign languages or 
prefaces to all the various editions and reprints,” this “represents a rea- 
sonably complete checklist on The Scarlet Letter.” 

~ Helmut E. Gerber 


CHELSEA, Number 12, September 1962. 


1005. Riding, Laura. “Introduction for a broadcast, continued for 
Chelsea,” pp. 3-9. For many years Miss Riding has ‘‘discountenanced 
attention” to her own poems, all preceding 1938. Poetry is “a harmful 
ingredient of our linguistic life,” which shuts out “the realization of the 
very thing ... sought.” The “trueness of intonation and direct presence of 
mind in word . . . was ever sucked into the whorl of poetic artifice” thus 
distorting “the natural proprieties of tone and word.” Poetry improver- 
ishes “ordinary speech and its literary counterpart, prose”; hence “for the 
practice of the style of truth to become a thing of the present, poetry must 
become a thing of the past.” Since poetry cannot satisfy the needs it 
arouses and pretends to meet, it must be ended by “sheer renunciation, the 
resolve to end all dalliance with word-ritual and language art.” There 
must be “perfect fidelity to” one’s “human identity,” free from all absorp- 
tion with words. 
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1006. Raiziss, Sonia. “An Appreciation,” pp. 28-29. “With the least 
vanity of anguish and delight, Laura Riding [in her poems} expresses 
the many faces of what és with consummate objectivity.’ Her “personal 
... extraordinary gift is . . . the deliberate intuition of the mind.” Her 
precision is astonishing: she “tries all sides of a subject, its attributes, 
its possibles and impossibles.” Her art approaches the non-objectivist, in 
which words “are the protagonists, rather than men or nature. It wants 
to name, not describe.” 

— John O. Waller 


CITHARA, II:1, November 1962. 


1007. Burgess, C. F. “The Genesis of The Beggar's Opera,” pp. 6-12. 
John Gay’s literary dependence upon Swift, Pope, and Arbuthnot has 
been exaggerated. ‘‘Similitude of manners in high and low life” pre- 
occupied Gay before Swift’s suggestion of a “Newgate pastoral’; and 
a sensational Old Bailey trial and disappointment as an office-seeker 
brought ministers and malefactors into the same focus. Though it is 
both social satire and mock pastoral, the ballad opera also burlesques 
popular Italian opera. 


1008. Williams, Melvin. “A New Look at Wordsworth’s Religion,” pp. 
20-32. Wordsworth is neither a pantheist nor a deist; he believes in a 
transcendent, personal God and in Nature as both a moral force and an 
expression of God in the universe. Quotations illustrate Wordsworth’s 
conception of a Trinity consisting of God the Father, God the Spirit, 
and Nature, whose role is analogous to that of God the Son as teacher 
and beloved friend. 
—~ Mother Mary Anthony 


CLASSICAL JOURNAL, LVIII:4, January 1963. 


1009. Haber, Tom Burns. “Housman and Lucretius,” pp. 173-182. A. 
E. Housman’s devotion to Lucretius was lifelong, though he published 
little on the subject. Echoes of Lucretius survive in Housman’s geographi- 
cal and astronomical imagery, his fondness for alliteration and compound 
words, various aspects of his pessimistic world view, his preference for 
country themes, his refusal to romanticize the past. He used Lucretian 
idiom to express the emotions closest his heart. Apparent Christian 
elements in his poetry, especially his poem “For my funeral,” are pseudo- 
piety” only, actually Lucretian, not Christian. 

— John O. Waller 


COLLEGE AND RESEARCH LIBRARIES, XXIV:1, January 1963. 


1010. Flanagan, John T. “Presentation Copies in the Sandburg Library,” 
pp. 47-52. Sandburg’s library, now at the University of Illinois, contains 
numerous books, Mss, and other items, including many books sent as 
gifts “almost always inscribed by the authors and occasionally annotated” 
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by Sandburg. Presentation copies are inscribed by Nelson Algren, Witter 
Bynner, Christopher Morley, John Steinbeck, William Saroyan, Lew Sarett, 
J. E. Spingarn, Amy Lowell, Louis Untermeyer, Percy MacKaye, and many 
others. 

— John O. Waller 


COMMONWEAL, LXXVII:11, December 7, 1962. 


1011. Gregory, Horace. “Wilde Playing Oscar's Part,” pp. 274-275. 
Rupert Hart-Davis’s edition of The Letters of Oscar Wilde reveals the 
actor in Wilde, “The man is slightly more than life-size-— he is Wilde 
playing the part of Oscar. His lines have quickened perception rather 
than wisdom.” In these letters Wilde was at his best in the making of 
epigrams —- “in these his perceptions rang with authority.” 


1012. Littlejohn, David. “Cassandra Grown Tired,” pp. 276-278, The 
death of Robinson Jeffers served “to remind most readers that he had 
in fact still been alive.” He had lost his readers and critics because he 
“could only say the same things over and over, from one generation to 
another; not only do the subjects lose their force, but so does he. After 
40 years of screeching, Cassandra grows tired.” 


, LXXVII:18, January 25, 1963. 


1013. Grande, Luke M. “The Appeal of Golding,” pp. 457-459. The 
popularity of William Golding’s Lord of the Flies derives largely from 
“the tremendous and unforeseen interest in it on the part of college and 
high school students.” In this novel “Golding has struck the note to 
which the strings of the twentieth-century youth are attuned. A student 
in his teens or twenties has not known at first-hand the horrors of war, 
but... he has seen a loss of values and of faith... . In sum, he has 
seen the frightening possibilities of his own nature.” 


, LXXVIT:20, February 8, 1963. 


1014, La Course, Guerin. “The Innocence of John Updike,” pp. 512- 
514. The world of John Updike’s fiction “is the finely calibrated regis- 
ters of feeling and their power to dress life with their own ambiguous 
impact — the adolescent awareness — that subserves the range of his art.” 
However, “it is lingering innocence that surrounds and hampers his true 
passion.” 


, LXXVII:22, February 22, 1963. 


1015. Sheed, Wilfred. “Enemies of Catholic Promise,’ pp. 560-562. 
There are a number of enemies of promise for the Catholic writer of 
fiction. “One thing is clear, though; fiction to justify itself must... 
be truth — not edifying, nor peevish, not angled for maximum secular- 
cum-teligious approval, but simply what the author saw the first time the 
stoty came to him. If fiction is not this, Pascal was probably right to 
condemn it.” 
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1016. Novak, Michael. “Prophecy and the Novel,” pp. 563-569. The 
prophetic novel seems to be a pressing need among American Catholics 
today. It is a novel that “tries not so much to record as to stir, to 
shock, and thus to uncover the bitter realities of the life of grace.” Two 
difficulties face such a novel: very few American priests seem to conceive 
of themselves as “instruments of prophecy,” and “the novelist soon be- 
comes aware of a radical disharmony between American Catholic intelli- 
gence and its emotional and imaginative life.” 


, LXXVII:24, March 8, 1963. 


1017. Deasy, Philip. “Nuclear Age Parables,” pp. 616-618. The ancestor 
of the overkill tale, such as Fail-Safe, is the Gothic Romance. However, 
“the world of the overkill tale . . . is strictly the world of non-art.” 
American examples of such tales “pretend to be something other than 
entertainments. They pretend to be the truth.” 

— Bernard P. Farragher 


CRITIQUE, IV:3, Winter 1961-1962. 


1018. Madden, David. “The Great Plains in the Novels of Wright 
Morris,” pp. 5-23. Of central importance in Morris’s work are the 
Nebraska plains of his childhood: these are to him “the navel of the 
world.” A recurring theme is the effect of a hero a witnesses in the 
isis explained by Campbell in The Hero with a Thousand Faces. The 

ero goes forth, has adventures, and then returns to effect a transfor- 
mation in others. Morris’s heroes have characteristics of the West, his 
witnesses those of the East. In The Man Who Was There, for instance, 
the Nebraska prairie works through the person of Agee Ward on Gussie 
Newcomb. In The Works of Love an inhabitant of the plains is invested 
with “mythic and archetypal significance.” 


1019. Waterman, Arthur E. “The Novels of Wright Morris: An Escape 
from Nostalgia,” pp. 24-40. A unifying theme in Morris’s fiction is his 
three-phase treatment of the past: rediscovery, imprisonment and trans- 
formation. The first five books deal with the author’s old home in 
Nebraska; in one of the best, The World in the Attic, Clyde Muncy dis- 
covers the deadness of the past and purges himself of nostalgia. In later 
books such as The Works of Love, Morris pictures tragic or pathetic 
figures who are either trapped in the past or cut off from it entirely. In 
the final phase, certain strong characters are able to live in the present 
and transform the past into something vital. One of these is Boyd of 
Ceremony in Lone Tree. 


1020. Trachtenberg, Alan. “The Craft of Vision,” pp. 41-55. As anti- 
dote to the American dream that selfhood lies ready-made in “the territory 
ahead,” Morris cultivates a hard and clear vision, which serves him as 
both theme and technique. In this he owes much to his knowledge of 
photography and to hints in Henry James's American Scene concerning the 
keen perception of things. Morris combines photography with text in 
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The Inhabitants (1946) and The Home Place (1948). In The Field of 
Vision (1957) he deals with varieties of figurative sight or blindness as 
the characters search for integrity. Only Gordon Boyd learns that sight 
is just the beginning of vision: he makes progress toward self-discovery. 


1021, Baumbach, Jonathan. “Wake Before Bomb: Ceremony in Lone 
Tree,” pp. 56-71. Morris’s best novel thus far is Ceremony in Lone Tree, 
which embodies many of his lifelong preoccupations. All the characters 
seek the meaning of their lives in the past: Scanlon lives in the mythic 
past; others have neither past nor present. As the sterile civilization of 
the present destroys the tradition of the past, normal energies erupt in 
violence, as in the killings by the sniper. Gordon Boyd, Morris’s “con- 
science character,” is the only one who achieves any measure of under- 
standing of himself and his times. He wonders if it would do any good 
to wake people before the bomb explodes. 


1022. Morris, Wright. “National Book Award Address, March 12, 
1957,” pp. 72-75. Morris, at a certain peak in his career, thinks of his 
mother’s girlhood in Nebraska. and of the town where he was born. It 
is “the navel of the world,” the center of the continent and of himself. 
Every writer has such a center of refuge, “the mind’s anchorage and the 
soul’s Great Good Place.” His present book, The Field of Vision, presents 
fragments of a larger picture, that larger picture being his attempt to 
impose order upon the world about him. 


1023. Linden, Stanton J., and David Madden. “A Wright Mortis Biblio- 
gtaphy,” pp. 77-87. This bibliography includes all the published works 
of Morris, together with a “reasonably complete” list of reviews, bio- 


graphical works, and general criticism. 
— Donald M. Murray 


(CRITIQUE, V:1, Spring-Summer 1962 is printed in AES, V1:2, Feb- 
ruary 1963.) 


, V:2, Fall-Winter 1962-1963. 


1024. Hassan, Ihab. “Conscience and Incongruity: The Fiction of 
Thomas Berger,” pp. 4-15. In Crazy in Berlin (1958) Thomas Berger 
chronicles the adventures of Reinhart, a medic in the occupation army. 
This hero is an innocent American confronting a European world of 
nightmarish complexity, where no man is what he seems to be. Reinhart 
in Love (1962) continues the story, but though the book has the same 
elements of melodrama and odd humor, it has less vitality. In both novels 
one sees that Power and Fraud rule the world and that all appearance is 
illusory. To this kind’ of world one effective reaction is Reinhart’s 
“knowing craziness” and “resilient simplicity.” 


1025. Muste; John M. “Better to Die Laughing: The War Novels of 
Joseph Heller and John Ashmead,” pp. 16-27. Fiction about World War 
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II has finally become distinctively different from previous war fiction: | 

war is still seen as cruel and chaotic, but it is now full of humot. In | 
Heller's Catch-22, stock situations and characters of humor are used, but 

they appear in contexts full of horror. Ashmead’s The Mountain and the — 
Feather uses similar situations. The books are not traditional satire; they 
ate too convincingly realistic. The soldiers do not possess the personal 
-code of honor that, in a world of chaos, preserves the sanity of Ernest 
Hemingway's Jake Barnes and Colonel Cantwell. The new heroes simply 

have the ability to laugh at absurdity. 


1026. Schneider, Harold W. “A Writer in Her Prime: The Fiction of 
Muriel Spark,” pp. 28-45. After only a short career as a writer of 
satirical fiction, Muriel Spark has achieved a position of genuine dis- 
tinction. The best of her short stories are the African tales in The Go- 
Away Bird and Other Stories (1958). Memento Mori (1959) is “a small 
masterpiece.” The Bachelors (1960), her largest canvas, containing the 
ironical and skilfully plotted stories of several unattached males in Lon- 
don, is probably her best novel. The Prime of Miss Jean Brodie (1962) 
is “nearly flawless,” and highly polished in style. 


1027. Samuels, Charles Thomas. “In the Wilderness,” pp. 46-57. Up to 
and including World Enough and Time (1950), the works of Robert 
Penn Warren have told one story, that of man’s search for self-knowledge, 
a search that ends only in the tragic realization that all men are united in 
sin. Brother to Dragons (1953) presents the same theme but at the end 
contradicts itself with the positive assertion “We must believe in virtue.” 
Subsequent books—Band ofAngels, The Cave, and The Legacy of the 
Civil War—have similarly illogical endings. The most recent novel, The 
Wilderness, deals perceptively if didactically with the hypocrisies of the 
North and the South on the subject of race. Then it too ends on the 
note of moral uplift. Since 1953, Warren’s work has lacked integrity. 


1028. Sutherland, Ronald. “Katherine Mansfield: Plagiarist, Disciple, or 

Ardent Admirer?” pp. 58-76. Careful study of Katherine Mansfield’s ` 
interest in Anton Chekhov shows that the persistent charges of plagiarism 

are groundless. She admired the Russian writer intensely, through his 

works, but her talent remained her own. At least twice she used the 

themes of stories by Chekhov that she had probably read in German or 

English translation. Her The-Child-Who-Was-Tired is like Chekhov's 

Spat Khochetsia; her Marriage à la Mode like his Not Wanted; but a 

comparison reveals entirely independent and personal treatments of the 
themes. 


1029. Goodheart, Eugene. “The Limits of Irony,” pp. 77-80. Robie 
Macauley’s The End of Pity and Other Stories (1952), provides fine 
examples of the ironic tale so fashionable in contemporary fiction. The 
cultivation of ironic detachment has doubtless been necessary in the de- 
velopment of modern writing and modern criticism, but when detachment 
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becomes chronic it anticedes the act of the imagination and dictates to it. 
This results in caricature, in predetermined outcomes, and in failure to 
involve. the reader in any morally profound way. Though Macauley is 
one of the finer talents writing, the doctrine of impersonality that he fol- 
lows has had its day. 


1030. Malin, Irving. “Ken Kesey: “One Flew Over the Cuckoo's Nest,” 
pp. 81-84. The new American Gothic is that type of fiction represented 
by Carson McCullers’s Reflections in a Golden Eye and John Hawkes’s 
The Cannibal which disrupts our “rational” world view. Important hall- 
marks are its use of imagery—especially haunted houses and distorted 
reflections—and its heroes possessed of compulsive designs. A signifi- 
cant new example is One Flew Over the Cuckoo’s Nest, a first novel by 
Ken Kesey. The heroine, “Big Nurse,” compulsively exerts her will on 
the lunatics in her charge. Rich in imagery of mechanization and un- 
reality, the novel is also full of that humor which “keeps us ‘in balance’ 
by revealing our madness.” 


1031. Mays, Milton A. “Wayne C. Booth: The Rhetoric of Fiction,” pp. 
84-90. The generally favorable reception of Mr. Booth’s book is unmerit- 
ed, as examination of his main theories shows. He is primarily concerned 
with the method of limited point of view, inherited from Henry James 
through Percy Lubbock and Joseph Warren Beach (and, recently, Gordon 
and Allen Tate.) He objects to the prescriptive attitude of modern criti- 
cism, PaE out that there is always some type of authorial comment, 
even if through symbol or myth. Such a distinction is silly; there is a great 
difference between the author's “voice” in Flaubert and that in George 
Eliot. Most important, Booth fails to define “rhetoric,” by which he 
seems to mean an element of form that serves as authorial comment. Nor 
is he clear on whether authorial comment is a norm of fiction (as he 
sometimes implies) or whether it is to be avoided (as he elsewhere seems 


to say). 
— Donald M. Murray 


DRAMA SURVEY, H:3, Winter 1963. 


1032. McDowell, Frederick P. W. “Heaven, Hell, and Turn-of-the- 
Century London: Reflections upon Shaw’s Man and Superman,” pp. 245- 
268. The Hell Scene is the “structural and philosophical center” of G. 
B. Shaw's Man and Superman; the Epistle Dedicatory and “The Revolu- 
tionist’s Handbook” are also essential to the understanding of the play. 
The Hell Scene brings Jack Tanner and Ann Whitfield (“radical intelli- 
gence and primordial energy”) closer, and they “acquire symbolic and 
philosophical depth when they are related to their counterparts in the 
Hell Scene.” 


1033. Weintraub, Stanley. “How History Gets Rewritten: Lawrence of 
Arabia in the Theatre,” pp. 269-275. Terence Rattigan’s Ross may join 
other plays which have replaced history with a legend perpetrated by the 
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playwright. The play's theory is that after T, E. Lawrence was whipped 
and abused at Deraa his life constituted “a series of attempts on his part 
to achieve personal triumphs of the will.” 


1034. Swanson, Michele A. “One Way Pendulum: A New Dimension 
in Farce,” pp. 322-332. N. F. Simpson's play, One Way Pendulum, 
was attacked both by traditionalists and by advocates of the theater of the 
absurd. It is farce in a new dimension, detived from the theory of the 
absurd: farce is reality, and not only are incidents isolated and meaning- 
less, but man himself is. Simpson dramatizes the “absurdity of quanti- 
tatively verifiable reality and the banality of pseudo-metaphysical truth.” 


1035. Wooton, Carl. “The Country Wife and Contemporary Comedy: 
A World Apart,” pp. 333-343. William Wycherley’s Country Wife is a 
sex-conscious comedy that reflects the moral attitudes of a contemporary 
society; three recent plays (William Inge’s The Seven Year Itch, Tenne- 
see Williams’s Baby Doll, and Terence Rattigan’s Tea and Sympathy) do 
the same thing and possess themes and situations like those in Country 
Wife. But where in Country Wife the characters are aware of choice, of 
the fact that unhappiness does not result from outside forces, of their 
personal responsibility for the results of actions, in the contemporary 
comedy “characters generally consider the cause of their frustration to be 
an external force or action, one beyond their personal control and unre- 
lated to the choices they make or the actions they perform.” 

— Julian Mates 


ENCOUNTER, XIX:5, November 1962. 


1036. Trilling, Diana. “Norman Mailer,” pp. 45-56. Critics have not 
been responsible in their assessment of Mailer’s significance. He has 
been shaken more deeply than his contemporaries by the present-day crisis 
of the individual. Having discovered that politics fail, and intense though 
his literary dedication remains, Mailer now conceives his role to be more 
religious than creative. 


1037. Tanner, Tony. ‘‘Distorting James” (rev.-art., The Ordeal of Con- 
Sciousness in Henry James, Dorothea Krook), pp. 84-86. Since Henry 
James was not a “religious humanist,” Miss Krook’s effort to show him 
as a preacher of “the redemptive power of human love” is misdirected. 


, XIX:6, December 1962. 


1038. Macdonald, Dwight. “James Agee: Some Memories & Letters,” 
pp. 73-84. Agee had the potential talent for major writing, but it was 
wasted in American cultural deficiencies, by his obligations to the Luce 
publications, by recurring bad luck, and by his own inability to control 
his too varied, unfocused and too large ability. 

— Lawrence R. Dawson, Jr. 
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ENGLISH JOURNAL, LI:3, March 1962. 


1039. Southworth, James G. “The Poetry of Karl Shapiro,” pp. 159- 
166. Viewed in the long tradition of literature, Shapiro is a minor poet. 
Although he has considered the meaning of life and the nature of “Jew- 
ishness,” he shows little capacity as a thinker. Deficient in technique as 
well as in imagination, he fails to achieve satisfactory form. He lacks an 
adequate sense of rhythm and sometimes fails to communicate clear mean- 
ings through his images. Shapiro is most effective in satire and in simple 
vignettes such as “Calling the Child.” 


, LI:4, April 1962. 


1040. Friedman, Melvin J. “Flannery O’Connor: Another Legend in 
Southern Fiction,” pp. 233-243. Flannery O’Connor uses a recurrent 
motif of “transplantation-phophecy-return” (best illustrated in The Vio- 
lent Bear It Away). Elaboration of the motif betrays her preoccupation 
with grotesquerie, violence, and redemption. The qualities of her work 
spring from her humility as a writer and from her daa to the South 
and to Catholicism. Although a current image of the young writer, Miss 
O'Connor bears no resemblance to the fashionable art novelist. She 
is, essentially a short story writer. 7 


, LI:5, May 1962. 


1041. Evans, Oliver. “The Achievement of Carson McCullers,” pp. 
301-308. Perhaps the best allegorical writer in America since Hawthorne 
and Melville, Carson McCullers is concerned with the soul of man. She 
writes of the individual’s isolation and the power of love to free one 
from his cell (The Ballad of the Sad Cafe), of the triumph of life over 
death or of the meaning of time (The Square Root of Wonderful), and 
of the search for the self’s identity (Clock Without Hands). Although 
a technically accomplished writer, Mrs. McCullers has not fully resolved 
the artistic relationship between literal and allegorical levels; but she 
does succeed in making Frankie Adams (The Member of the Wedding’ a 
plausible character who is effective symbolically. 


1042. Russell, I. Willis. “Websters Third New International, Diction- 
ary’ (rev.-art.), pp. 331-334, 348. Websters Third New International 
Dictionary (1961) represents important lexicographic advances over the 
Second Edition (1934). It successfully reflects the American language 
of the mid-20th century. ; 


11:7, October 1962. l 

1043. Marcus, Fred H. “The Scarlet Letter: The Power of Ambiguity,” 
pp. 449-458. Explication of the text of The Scarlet Letter demonstrates 
that it is permeated with symbolism and that symbol is combined with 
theme ad structure. The paradoxical nature of the symbolism, however, 
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necessitates a cautious interpretation of allegory. Hawthorne's psycholog- 
ical explorations further complicate the book. 


, LI:8, November 1962. 


1044. Marcus, Fred H. “A Farewell to Arms: The Impact of Irony and 
the Irrational,” pp. 527-535. A Farewell to Arms is dominated by irra- 
tionality. In PASE there is the unreasonable onslaught of death, 
which comes from impersonal nature as well as from society. Catherine’s 
death is merely the climactic irony in a book filled with bitter ironies. 


, LI:9, December 1962. 


1045. Marcus, Fred H. “Cry, the Beloved Country and Strange Fruit: 
Exploring Man’s Inhumanity to Man,” pp. 609-616. Although Cry, the 
Beloved Country and Strange Fruit both deal with Negro-white relations, 
they contrast sharply in emphasis, tone, and attitude. Alan Paton expresses 
compassion and hope, but Lillian Smith, who treats the hypocritical and 
the vicious with venom, offers little hope. 


, LII:1, January 1963. 


1046. Marcus, Fred H. “The Catcher in the Rye: A Live Circuit,” pp- 
1-8. Structurally, The Catcher in the Rye divides into Holden Caulfield’s 
experiences at Pencey Prep, his four attempts at sexual satisfaction, and 
his turning away from adult society toward childhood. Nonconformist, 
pluralist, and monologuist who seeks someone who will listen to him, 
Holden is comparable to Huck Finn in his hatred of hypocrisy. As a 
comic, he is comparable to Chaplin. Furthermore, there is “an obvious 
comparison between Holden Caulfield and Jesus Christ.” 

— Lawrence H. Maddock 


ETUDES ANGLAISES, XV:2, April-June 1962. 


1047. Gullace, Giovanni. “Péché et Pécheurs Dans La Lettre Ecarlate et 
Le Faune de Marbe,” pp. 113-121. The central idea of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne’s work is the effect of sin on his characters. But Hawthorne does 
not treat sin in a predictably Puritan fashion; on the contrary, he seems 
to view his passionate men and women with a mixture of admiration and 
repugnance, and if we compare The Scarlet Letter with The Marble Faun, 
it appears that while the first is written in the spirit of Jonathan Edwards, 
the latter is written in that of R. W. Emerson. Possibly the change of 
attitude can be attributed to Hawthorne’s visit to Italy which enabled him 
to appreciate more fully the Catholic conception of sin. (In French) 


1048. Aubrun, C. “Smollett and- Cervantes,” pp. 122-129. In a work 
recently published, Carmine Rocco Linsalata demonstrates that Tobias 
Smollett had little to do with the translation of Don Quixote which 
appears under his name, and probably knew little or no. Spanish. This 
point suggests that the translation is the work of literary hacks commis- 
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sioned by Smollett. Certainly, the influence of Don Quixote on the 18th- 
century novel in England was profound, as can be seen by its fusion with 
traditional rogue literature in such works as Henry Fielding’s Jonathan 
Wild and Laurence Sterne’s Tristram Shandy. 


1049. Baridon, M. “Edward Gibbon en Italie,” pp. 130-137. Gibbon’s 
Journal, an account of his visit to Italy in the summer of 1764, is inter- 
esting because in it we can detect the birth and development of those 
forces which shaped his famous Decline and Fall. We are therefore in- 
debted to Georges A. Bonnard, whose admirable edition (1961) of the 
Italian Journal makes this point particularly clear. (In French) 


1050. Moussa-Mahmoud, Fatma. “A Monument to the Author of 
Vathek” (rev.-art.), pp. 138-147. William Beckford, Auteur de Vathek, 
by André Parreaux, is a monumental work which adds considerably to 
our knowledge of Beckford. It throws new light on such biographical 
problems as his homosexuality and the political circumstances behind his 
fall, and examines carefully the nature and scope of his work. Particu- 
larly interesting is that part of the book which deals with Beckford’s 
“oriental tales,” a vast project, which he hoped on completion to rival 
the Arabian Nights and the Persian Tales. 


1051. Bonnard, G, “Le Byron de M., Robert Escarpit” (rev.-art), pp. 
148-155. To Robert Escarpit, in his book, Lord Byron, Un Tempérament 
Littéraire, Byron was a man of action, whose early literary success forced 
him to continue writing in the same vein until the crisis of 1814-16, 
when he was ostracized and forced into exile in Italy. There, he was 
able to break free, recover his independence, and at last fulfill his 
destiny as a leader of men and as a master of politics and military science. 
Unfortunately such a theory does not bear too close an examination, be- 
cause it contradicts what we know of Byron from his letters and private 
papers and those of his contemporaries. (In French) 


1052. Coustillas, Pierre. “George Gissing et H. G. Wells,” pp. 156-166. 
Interest in George Gissing, until recently one of the most neglected novel- 
ists of the late 19th and early 20th centuries, seems to be reviving. 
Particularly intresting are his private letters, dated 1896-1903, some of 
which have just been published. In them we can trace the course of 
Gissing’s friendship with H. G. Wells and Morley Roberts, neither of 
whom did full justice to his memory, but at least in Gabrielle Fleury he 
seems to have found a woman who both Joved and understood him. (In 
French) 


1053. Constillas, Pierre. “Une Lettre Inédite de Gabrielle Fleury à Clara 
Collet,” pp. 167-171. In this letter, dated “Jour de Pan 1913,” Gabrielle 
Fleury complains to Clara Collet about The Private Life of Henry Mait- 
land, a roman a clef which hardly does justice to Fleury's relationship with 
Gissing, and considers the possibility of a libel action. (In French) 
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1054. Duncan-Jones, E. E. “The Erect Sword in Marvell's Horatian 
Ode,” pp. 172-174. When Andrew Marvell tells Oliver Cromwell to 
keep his “Sword erect” in 1. 116 of the Horatian Ode, clearly the upright 
sword is used as the symbol of government by force of arms. Cromwell 
must keep his sword erect to govern the living, and it will also serve the 
purpose of warding off the dead. 


, XV:3, July-September 1962. 


1055. Bugnot, S. “The Wanderer de Fanny Burney: Essai de Réhabilita- 
tion,” pp. 225-232. The Wanderer has not been well received by critics. 
It is sentimental and melodramatic, and its style is somewhat grandilo- 
quent, but there are a number of finely drawn satirical portraits, particu- 
larly from the beau monde. Burney also comments on the rustics, which 
reminds us that she had little patience with the idea of the natural good- 
ness of man, and consequently no sympathy for the French Revolution. 
However, what is perhaps most interesting about The Wanderer is the 
way it reflects the author's personality and experience. It is as personal 
a record as the Journal, and those who have been charmed by the exuber- 
ance of Evelina ought not to dismiss the more mature, reflective qualities 
of the later novel, in spite of its more noticeable literary defects. (In 
French) 


1056. Beranger, J. “Swift en 1714: Position Politique et Sentiments 
Personnels,” pp. 233-247. In 1714, immediately before the death of 
Queen Anne, Jonathan Swift, in such political pamphlets as A Discourse 
Concerning the Fears of the Pretender, and, more notably, in The Public 
Spirit of the Whigs, discoursed with some virulence on the questions of 
the moment. In spite of obvious signs that the old order was crumbling, 
which led many prudently to keep silent, Swift spoke out, loudly deploring 
the conditions which seemed to threaten the stability of the Church, the 
Tories, and the Protestant succession. By the end of 1714 Swift’s career 
was ruined, his old friends dispersed and conquered, but though forced 
to retire to Ireland he continued to write pamphlets, concerning himself 
now with Ireland's problems rather than England’s. (In French) 


1057. Manzalaoui, Mahmoud. “Curate’s Egg: An Alexandrian Opinion 
of Durrell’s Quartet,” pp. 248-260. The Alexandria Quartet, though per- 
haps one of the more notable books of the past few years, is hardly a 
masterpiece. This is largely due to the way everything in the book takes 
place in a “pink and overscented haze” and is colored “with the renchéris- 
sement of traditional western pseudo-orientalism.” One feels that Durrell 
simply does not know Egypt, or if he does he feels no obligation to 
describe it honestly, preferring instead “to exploit and distort” what he 
sees “for the sake of easy success.” 


1058. Fontenilles, Alfred. “Un Inédit de William Cobbett: Lettre 4 
Thomas Hulme,” pp. 261-265. In an unpublished letter, dated December 
5, 1817, from Cobbett to Thomas Hulme, a successful launderer from 
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Great Lever, near Bolton, who later settled in America, Cobbett comments 
on his unsuccessful libel action against Dr. Benjamin Rush, and also re- 
veals his interest in publishing a Life of Thomas Paine. (In French) 


1059. Bas, Georges. “James Shirley, Pasteur dans le Hertfordshire,” pp. 
266-268. Until recently it was not known exactly where Shirley took up 
residence after leaving Cambridge. Now it seems clear that he was 
appointed to a curacy in the parish of Wheathampstead, near St. Albans, 
in Hertfordshire, on September 16, 1619. (In French) 


1060. Janelle, Pierre. “Note sur Religio Medici,’ pp. 269-271. If we 
compare the 1635 text of Sir Thomas Browne’s Religio Medici with that 
of 1643, we can see that the author has made a number of corrections 
designed to make his meaning more intelligible and to heighten his style. 
More interesting, however, is that the latter edition, written during the 
time of the Long Parliament, demonstrates Browne's bitterness and pessi- 
mism at the increased power of the sectarians. (In French) 


1061. Simon, J. R. “L’ Anatomie de la Melancolie, pp. 272-275. From 
the very beginning, texts of Burton’s Anatomy have been characterized 
by numerous mistakes. Even modern editions reduplicate and sometimes 
add to the number, making it clear that a definitive text is urgently 
needed., (In French) 

: . — John M. Munro 


FORUM [Germany], IX:103-104, July-August 1962. 


1062. Leopold Lindtberg. “Shakespeare's Königsdramen,” pp. 318-320. 
The difficulties in staging a'cyclè of Shakespeare’s “King-dramas” stem 
from the magnificence of the characters and scenes and the breadth of 
the action: Based on Holinshed’s Chronicles, The Mirror for Magistrates, 
and the Morality and Mystery plays, ‘having as their main theme the in- 
separability.of right and legitimacy, of welfare of the land and loyalty to 
the crown, the two tetralogies make up one great tragedy, moving from 
the abdication and murder of Richard IT, through sieges, intrigues, and 
the deaths of kings, first to the high point of Henry V, a national hero, 
then dropping steadily to the nadir of Richard III, to be finally redeemed 
by the enthroning of Henry VII, the grandfather of Queen Elizabeth I. 
(In German) l ; 

' — J. Lee Kaufman 


FORUM [U.S.A.}, II:11, Fall 1962. - l a 

1063. Bolin, Donald W. “Emily Dickinson and the Particular Object,” 
pp. 28-31. Emily Dickinson was interested in the particular, observable 
object, not nature in general. Unlike the transcendentalists, she did not 
seek to understand the universal through the particular but believed in- 
stead that minute, scientific scrutiny of the jaan revealed ‘facts, and 
that truth rested in these facts. In analyzing the particular object, of nature, 
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she felt that she was in connection with the timeless, immortal, and di- 
vine, and hence might gain secrets of nature otherwise available to time- 
bound man only through death. 

— Elsie Adams 


GEORGIA REVIEW, XVI:4, Winter 1962. 


1064. Olney, Clarke. “Wodehouse and the Poets,” pp. 392-399. P. G. 
Wodehouse, in his public school education, evidently became acquainted 
with and stored in his memory most of the standard English and Ameri- 
can readings. Allusions to these materials abound in his works of the 
past 60 years, ranging “from Milton to Robert W. Service, from Byron 
to the Bible.” These allusions are employed variously — sometimes as 
accurate quotation ascribed to its proper author, sometimes in absurdly 
incorrect quotation or ascription, with humor arising from incongruity of 
association, 


1065. Stone, Edward. “Introducing Private Smithers,” pp. 442-445. Eric 
Solomon’s analysis of the structure of Stephen Crane’s The Red Badge 
of Courage (in Modern Fiction Studies, V, 226) lists five soldiers who 
are “comrades in the war situation” and accompany Henry Fleming “in 
his passage from apprenticeship to mastery.” These five — Jim Conklin, 
Wilson, Lieutenant Hasbrouck, “the tattered soldier,” and “the cheery 
stranger” — need to be augmented by a sixth character, Private William 
Smithers. He first appears in Chapter II when his hand is trampled by 
a fellow-soldier, and there are recurrent references to him and his con- 
sequent stay in the hospital. 


1066. Staley, Thomas. “James Joyce in Trieste,” pp. 446-449. Mary 
Kirn, a woman who in her early girlhood served for a year as maid in 
the James Joyce household in Trieste, though the passage of the years 
has dulled some of her memories, provides recollections of Joyce, his 
wife Nora, his sisters who lived in the household, his brother Stanislaus, 
his children, and his students in English — interesting personal informa- 
tion about a period of Joyce's life which is little known. 


1067. Marshall, George O., Jr. “‘Giftbooks, Tennyson and The Tribute 
(1837),” pp. 459-464. The Tribute, a gift-book published in 1837 when 
the vogue of gift-books and annuals was at its height, is much like many 
contemporary annuals in its paucity of aesthetically pleasing poems. It 
is more distinguished than most gift-books in the fame of it contributors, 
who included William Wordsworth, Robert Southey, Thomas Moore, 
Walter Savage Landor, Horace Smith, and Joanna Baillie. But the 
publication is probably most important for Alfred Tennyson’s contribu- 
tion, a lyric there entitled ‘‘Stanzas” but usually referred to by its first 
line, “Oh! that ’twere possible.” This lyric “later became the nucleus 
around which he composed Maud.” 
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1068. Eby, Cecil D., Jr. “Ichabod Crane in Yoknapatawpha,” pp. 465- 
469. The Hamlet, Faulkner’s tale of the futile pursuit of Eula Varner 
by the schoolmaster Labove and her being won by the local Hoake Me- 
Carron, closely parallels Irving’s famous depiction of Katrina Van-Tassel, 
Ichabod Crane, and Brom Von Brunt. In each tale, an outsider, repre- 
sentative of a national point of view, invades an isolated area with a 
decidedly regional cast of mind and is rebuffed. However, Faulkner 
ironically depicts the decay of the regional position by internal rot; Irving 
leaves the regionalists triumphant. 


1069. Bonner, John Wyatt, Jr. “Bibliography of Georgia Authors 1961- 
1962,” pp. 470-485. This bibliography, with brief descriptive annotation, 
records books published by Georgia authors between November 1, 1961, 
and November 1, 1962. It does not include federal, state, or local docu- 
ments, parts of books, or pamphlets of less than 25 pages. 

— H. Grady Hutcherson 


INOSTRANNAYA LITERATURA (Foreign Literature), No. 1, 
January 1962. 


‘1070. Levidova, I. “A New Hero Appears in the Theatre (Notes on 
Young Dramatists in England),” pp. 201-208. For two decades English 
drama presented a sad picture. A change came about with John Osborne’s 
play, Look Back in Anger. Its success was determined by its closeness to 
the attitude of British youth dissatisfied with the existing order of things. 
This trend was taken up by other dramatists like Arnold Wesker, Harold 
Pinter, Brendan Behan, Shelagh Delaney, and others, who followed the 
traditions of the “angry,” but with much broader material. They intro- 
duced a new hero— the “plebeian” hero. They attempt to express 
honestly and objectively their reflections on life whose ugly aspects arouse 
in them feelings of protest. (In Russian) 


» No. 3, March 1962. 


1071. Orlava, R. “Money versus Humaneness (Notes on the work of 
John Steinbeck),” pp. 197-208. Steinbeck has never accepted the estab- 
lished social order. Tortilla Flat, Of Mice and Men, Cannery Row, and 
Sweet Thursday are protests about kind, good people doomed to perish 
in this brutal world. His best work, The Grapes of Wrath, is a passion- 
ate and consistently anti-capitalist book whose active humanism, more 
strongly expressed here than in his other works, will endure. The Pearl 
attempts to combine the theme from Of Mice and Men with the turbulent 
element of The Grapes of Wrath. The Wayward Bus and East of Eden 
are attempts to explain the world by uprooting people and events from 
their social connections. In The Winter of Our Discontent, the eternal 
theme of American literature — money versus humaneness — appears 
again. (In Russian) 
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, No. 7, July 1962. 


1072. Anissimov, I. “The Middle of the Century,” pp. 178-188. In The 
Writer in America Van Wyck Brooks evaluates pessimistically the state 
of American literature, ignoring the basic fact that, though the contem- 
porary epoch is engulfed by the “madness” of capitalism, there is also 
the light of a socialist future. Willard Thorp’s American Literature in 
the Twentieth Century, claiming to be scientifically objective, estimates 
tendentiously works that are permeated with social protest. Maxwell 
Geismar's American Moderns: From Rebellion to Conformity, akin to 
Thorp’s book in alleging that only American literature of the past had 
grounds for social protest, admits that the decline of social activeness has 
an unfavorable effect on American writers. Praising only the early works 
of Dreiser, Hemingway, and Faulkner, he sees their talents steadily de- 
clining. Faulkner's The Mansion and Steinbeck’s The Winter of Our 
Discontent repudiate the views of Geismar and Thorp. (In Russian) 


, No. 8, August 1962. 


1073. Lawson, John Howard. “Modern U.S. Dramaturgy,” pp. 186-196. 
The work of the best modern artists in American theater is permeated 
with the protest of hopeless people which is, nevertheless, an assertion 
of human values. Arthur Miller's creative writing, directed towards a 
fuller depiction of man and society, embodies the sharpness and dramatism 
of contemporary American attitudes. His characteristic duality of outlook 
added complexity in its Freudian understanding of man. The best human- 
ist works of drama include William Gibson’s Miracle Worker and 
Lorraine Hansburty’s A Raisin in the Sun. The central theme in Tennes- 
see Williams’s bitter picture of depraved society is a yearning for true 
humaneness. William Inge shares this yearning. Influenced by Beckett, 
Tonesco, and Genet, young dramatists such as Edward Albee and Jack 
Gelber attempt to combine a resolute rejection of contemporary bourgeois 
American society with a destruction of the canonic forms of the play. (In 
Russian) 


, No. 10, October 1962. 


1074. Kashkeen, Ivan. “Robert Frost,” pp. 195-201. The work of 
Robert Frost is organically linked with his native land. His poetry, in 
which one distinctly feels the poetic tradition of New England, is void 
of bookish learnedness, but underneath the outward simplicity there lies 
deep thought and refinement which lead to profound philosophical gen- 
eralizations. The poems of “the gentlest” poet are often dramatic, and 
at times even tragic. The element of tragedy in his work is born of a 
feeling of aloneness and alienation. Despite all this his creative writing 
on the whole is optimistic because it breathes of love for the people. (In 
Russian) 
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, No. 12, December 1962. 


1075. Yelistratova, A. “ “Times Have Changed’ (About the latest novels 
by Caldwell),” pp. 196-204. Erskine Caldwell’s best books, American 
Earth, Tobacco Road, God's Little Acre, and Trouble in July are a mirror 
in which the American people have seen themselves and their “tragic 
earth.” Caldwell’s new novels, Jenny by Nature (recently translated into 
Russian) and Close to Home, speak of the important changes that are- 
ripening in the moods and thoughts of the American people. (In Russian) 
— M. Koreneva 


JUBILEE, X:8, December 1962. 


1076. Braybrooke, Neville. “David Jones,” pp. 34-38. Jones is a Welsh 
painter who has written two books that have had substantial critical 
success. The first in 1937, In Parenthesis (so titled “because for us ama- 
teur soldiers . . . the war itself was a parenthesis’), makes trench warfare 
between December 1915 and July 1916 into an associative pattern with 
previous wars. The second in 1957, The Anathemata, is a similar evoca- 
tion, a “making of a kind of coat of many colours” of Christian redemp- 
tion and resurrection using the Lord’s Supper as focus. Both books have 
“the poetic quality of Joyce and Pound.” 

— Hans Gottschalk 


KWARTALNIK NEOFILOLOGICZNY (Neophilological Quarterly), 
TX:2, 1962. 


1077. Sachs, Viola. “Walt Whitman and the Orientals,” pp. 147-160. 
Two major themes in Whitman’s poetry have analogues in Oriental 
(especially Sanscrit) thought: (1) a non-dualistic conception of the uni- 
verse, and (2) the treatment of erotic experience as a means of better 
apprehending its ultimate significance. Whitman made independent use 
of both themes in an independent fashion, since he had only a minimal, 
indirect knowledge of Oriental sources. 

— Margaret Schlauch 


LIBRARY, 5th Series XVII:2, June 1962. 


1078. Timko, Michael. “H. G. Wells’s. Dramatic Criticism for the Pall 
Mali Gazette,” pp. 138-145. Evidence in the Wells Papers at Ilinois makes 
possible the attribution to Wells (with varying degrees of certainty) of 
33 reviews [here listed} in the Pall Mall Gazette between January and 
May 1895; in them he reveals his concept of drama as “an instrument to 
discuss . . . ideas,” his belief in the “new drama,” and his contempt for 
unnatural and melodramatic acting, 


1079. Sanderson, James L. ‘Thomas Bastard’s Disclaimer of an Oxford 
Libel,” pp. 145-149. In a long pastoral dialogue (58 six-line stanzas), 
the unique text of which is in Bodleian Ms Add. B. 97, Bastard (1566- 
1618) denies authorship of “An Admonition to the City of Oxford,” 
the libel supposedly responsible for his loss of a New College fellowship 
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in 1591. There is “no very substantial reason for not accepting” this 
disclaimer; certainly Bastard did not write all of the libel, since it incor- 
porates stanzas from an earlier one by Thomas Buckley. 


1080. Nowell-Smith, Simon. “[ Walter Savage Landor.} Gebir; A Poem. 
1798,” pp. 149-152. In a freak copy of the volume, gathering E (pp. 
33-40) is made up of two incorrectly imposed half-sheets pasted back to 
back to produce the proper sequence of pages. 


1081. Bloomfield, B..C. “W. H. Auden’s First Book,” pp. 152-154. 
The booklet of Auden’s Poems printed in 1928 by Stephen Spender con- 
sists of 11 pairs of conjugate leaves (the extra pair in the Connolly copy 
was probably added by Spender himself); the quality of the printing is 
higher near the end since Spender asked the Holywell Press to complete 
the printing and binding. Ten copies (out of about 30) have been 
located. 


1082. Devereux, E. J. The English Editions of Erasmus’s Catechismus,” 
pp. 154-155. Evidence from an insertion in the last gathering of the 
second edition and from the break in the title-page border suggests “that 
both editions appeared before the end of 1534.” 

— G. Thomas Tanselle 


MELBOURNE CRITICAL REVIEW, IV, 1961. 


1083. Buckley, Vincent. “Coleridge: Vision and Actuality,” pp. 3-17. 
Coleridge’s “greatness consists not in the intensity of his dream life but 
in a remarkable actualizing energy.” The Conversation Poems explore 
but control reverie by changes of address, abrupt transition, and varieties 
of tone and pitch. In the albatross of “The Ancient Mariner” Coleridge 
suggests the interpenetration and reconciliation of two orders of being: 
alienation is a fitting punishment for a crime against universal harmony. 
He renders sensuous physical descriptions and psychological states in 
terms of each other while liberating ballad rhythms subtly and flexibly. 


1084, Walters, Margaret. ‘“T'wo Fabulists: Golding and Camus,” pp. 
18-29. The fable genre should not be confused with the novel 2 thèse. 
The best fables (analogues, rather than allegories) are tours de force, not 
merely personal -assertions of meaning, yet even their clarity and univer- 
sality are achiéved at the risk of oversimplifying reality. Golding’s first 
novel Lord of the Flies is superior to The Inberitors and Free Fall, his 
latest. The Plague, by Albert Camus, extends the response from its pat- 
ticular situation to the wider world, but is flawed by an obtrusive lack of 
correspondence between the action and the abstract ideas. William Faulk- 
ner’s A Fable also suffers from arbitrary parallels. 


1085. Jones, Evan. “Verse, Prose and Pope: A Form of Sensibility,” 
pp. 30-40. Analysis of Alexander Pope's versification of John Donne’s 
“Fourth Satire” shows that although Pope’s command of the couplet is 
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admirable, it leads to fragmented rhetoric and limits the range of his 
sensibility. Donne counterpointed the prose and verse statements; Pope’s 
precise lines are impoverished in this respect. The catalogue of catastrophe 
in “The Dunciad” is superb poetry, achieved on limited and special terms. 
Only rarely do Pope’s important poems, however, disintegrate to epigrams. 


1086. Goldberg, S. L. “The Tragedy of the Imagination: A Reading of 
Antony and Cleopatra,” pp. 40-64. Insoluble dilemmas, bafflement, ir- 
reducible paradoxes — all lead to despair, repeatedly voiced by characters 
representing possible postures toward such a world: reconciliation, direc- 
tion, detachment, evasion. These are presented and juxtaposed, but not 
finally judged. The distinction of pathos between reality and dream is 
equivocally blurred even in Cleopatra’s assertion (V.ii.79-100), suggesting 
further that her imagining creates the real Antony. Her motives are 
neither the finest nor the worst; they mingle and thus confound her 
moral position. In different areas (politics, sex) alternatives are incom- 
patible but equally governed by the laws of human energy. Appetites are 
satisfied by choices, but changes, restriction, exhaustion, and loss follow; 
however, action prevents dissipation of energy. The play questions 
whether heroism is possible or just fantastic. Antony’s suicide shows 
moral bankruptcy, yet the speeches (IV.xii.35 ff.) are heightened, myster- 
ious comments on self-defeated vitality. 


1087. Elliott, Ralph W. V. “Landscape and Rhetoric in Middle-English 
Alliterative Poetry,” pp. 65-76. Certain passages in 14-century descrip- 
tive poetry (especially in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight) surpass the 
influential techniques of the Roman de la Rose. The Gawain-poet gives 
two kinds of descriptio loci: sections portraying a particularized landscape 
of northwest England and those mainly evoking mood. He was selective 
in use of connotative, rather than merely alliterative, vocabulary, and he 
integrated realistic settings with his narrative. Examples of subtle variety 
and originality within established rhetorical forms may be heard also in 
Winner and Waster, Pearl, The Parlement of Fowles, and The Parliament 
of the Three Ages, linking setting, atmosphere, theme, and action. Label- 
ling earlier Old English alliterative poetry as “oral-formulaic” is mislead- 
ing; so is dismissing the commonplaces of medieval literature by referring 
to such devices as “the May-morning convention.” 


1088. Moody, A. D. “James’s Portrait of an Ideal,” pp. 77-92. The 
meaning of the ambiguous conclusion in Portrait of a Lady is hard to 
resolve because James had not decided it either. What the reader knows 
about Isabel Archer and what one is led to feel about her nobility of ima- 
gination are in conflict. James preserved her dignity, but her persistent 
obliqueness became a moral obscurity (poor judgment) that trapped her 
in vaguely imagined idealistic ambitions. The reader finishes the novel 
admiring Isabel, not judging or pitying her as degraded by failure or com- 
promise, even though her deciston is set near those of other misdevoted 
women, and though her freedom of choice has been terribly constricted. 
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1089. Tomlinson, T. B. “Literature and History — The Novel,” pp. 93- 
101. A study of novelists (e.g., George Eliot and D. H. Lawrence) shows 
how the literary critic becomes concerned with sociology and history as 
well. In each discipline, depth, truth, reliability, and completeness are 
achieved, compared, and aded differently because different questions 
are asked of the same piece of writing. 


1099. Sanders, Wilbur. “Herbert and the Scholars,” pp. 102-111. Medi- 
tative practices, paradoxes from the Improperia, and the partly liturgical 
“Complaint of Christ to His People” are all part of the symbolic tradi- 
tion utilized by George Herbert in “The Sacrifice.’ As a whole the poem 
is absurd, although it has some brilliant sections. Typological linking of 
symbols in “The Bunch of Grapes” is insufficiently controlled, while in 
The Temple the poet overworked the Old-New Law conceit. Notwith- 
standing the help of scholarship, we cannot read these poems as his 
contemporaries did; rather, we must discuss them as they strike us 
nowadays. Even in his more successful attempts, Herbert confused the 
visual with the intellectual content of his metaphor. In using the emblem 
device, Donne was better able than Herbert to convey his awareness of the 
violent yoking of unlike things; wit saved his images from seeming 
ludicrous. 


1091. Wallace-Crabbe, Chris. “Australian Poetry Chronicle 1960” (rev.- 
art.), pp. 112-120. The most important single volume by an Australian, 
resolving obsessions in his 1955 collection and exploiting the objective 
mode, is Poems by A. D. Hope. The first part has love for theme; the 
third is satire; his main concern is Nature as a principle of universal life 
and order. Inside the Whale by Evan Jones and The Walk Along the 
Beach by R. A. Simpson are two impressive first volumes, similarly 
absorbed in subjects of personal occasion but revealing individuality and 
intensity in Jones’s long poems and a retreat from religious faith econ- 
omically expressed by Simpson. A fourth volume by Colin Thiele, Man 
in a Landscape, is less successful because the accurate and the banal, the 
good and poor lines are jumbled together. 


1092. Davison, Dennis. “Carew’s Poetry: A Query,” pp. 121-126, Ex- 
amination of Carew’s poetry beyond the standard anthology selections 
indicates that (despite the claims made for it by F. R. Leavis) the wit 
is banal or shallow, the manner precious, and the style mechanical, far 
inferior to Jonson, Donne, and Marvell. 


, V, 1962. 


1093. Sanders, Wilbur. “ ‘Childhood Is Health’: The Divine Poetry 
of George Herbert,” pp. 3-15. Many poems in The Temple are verbally 
imprecise; their piety is self-conscious and cunning, their simplicity senti- 
mental and spurious (e.g., “Redemption” ), and their arrogance pernicious. 
“The Collar” is enlivened by two ambiguities: the protagonist’s tone and 
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his freedom or status; however, the rebellion’s depth is of limited serious- 
ness and the conclusion too vague. “The Pearl” abandons both its central 
image and argument in the fast stanza, falling into sentimentality, al- 
though the poem as a whole is tighter controlled than is “Love.” Several 
sections in “The Forerunners” and “Affliction” demonstrate deplorable 
whimsy. The poems are competent but fail of greatness because they con- 
vey despair that is not allowed to operate in the same areas as acceptance. 


1094. West, Paul. “Carlyle’s Creative Disregard,’ pp. 16-26. Carlyle’s 
pugnacious prose in Past and Present alternates riotous rhetoric with 
detailed vagueness, building toward a baroque dazzle. His manic idealism 
is expressed in spectacular terms exaggerated far beyond reality, but 
because it is unrelenting, it is subject to various forms of reader indif- 
ference. He had several types of interest in history; e.g., the account of 
Jocelyn of Brakelond’s 12th-century chronicle of King John’s visit to 
St. Edmundsbury monastery. 


1095. Moody, Philippa. “The Challenge to Maturity in Wuthering 
Heights,” pp. 27-39. The responsive reader of this novel must suspend 
or qualify his ordinary disbelief, for it requires unusual assumptions. 
Reviewers during the past 100 years have heen adverse, evasive, and 
fanciful, though the prose is controlled, effective, unified, and rich. The 
relationship of the first Catherine and Heathcliff is the novel’s central 
experience, while its structure of time and human motives is circular. 
Their love’s adolescent extreme intensity, even savagery, is not merely 
asserted; it is presented. Still, it is never interpreted, or endorsed. Emily 
Bronté’s use of Lockwood and Nelly Dean shows her awareness of their 
inadequacies as narrators, and hence her impatience with the realistic 
novel genre; the device indicates a mature person’s view of realities. 


1096. Tomlinson, Maggie. “Conrad's Integrity: Nostromo, Typhoon, 
The Shadow-Line,” pp. 40-53. Conrad’s intellectual honesty and relent- 
lessness in pursuing consequences were partly a disadvantage, for the 
reader’s corroding foreknowledge of the compromise, defeat, or futility of 
ideals leads to a conclusion of hopelessness. In the two later sea novels, 
Conrad shows acceptance of that irrational affirmation to counter the 
isolation and despair of Nostromo and Victory, novels in which a dis- 
illusioned, skeptical and even negativistic attitude seems justified, par- 
ticularly because ironies are often exposed before the pertinent men and 
events, even those which have positive qualities. The characteristic comedy 
of Typhoon is robust, energetic, and dissociated from irony, while the 
young captain in: The Shadow-Line undergoes a series of unromantic 
adjustments to moral reality; he is preserved by his habit of command 
which, oddly, is opposed to his high rational intelligence. 


1097. Castley, J. P., S.J. “Astrophel and Stella — ‘High Sidnaean Love’ 
or Courtly Compliment?” pp. 54-65. Superficially the sonnet sequence 
describes the progress of a passionate affair, yet a better reading indicates 
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that the poems are self-contained, not dependent either on a narrative 
structure or on the dramatic development of Astrophel’s character. Rather 
than being misled by Petrarchan conventions of high philosophical ser- 
iousness, the reader should enjoy Sidney's tones, which include wry 
playfulness, poise, gay grace, urbanity, ironic self-awareness, and controlled 
courtly compliment. 


1098. Taylor, Andrew. “Sir Gawain and the Green Knight,” pp. 66-75. 
The great achievement of this poem is its deftly controlled tone of light 
seriousness, conveying the poet’s sense that man’s energies need to, and 
can, be stabilized against nature’s potential destructiveness. The verses 
and the whole were skillfully constructed to show a series of conflicts: 
between the title characters; the seasons of nature’s cycle; the peculiar 
amoral vitality of the beheaded Green Knight, the violence of his hunt- 
ing, the gaiety of his tempting lady; courtesy’s code in Arthur's court and 
in the respectfully dalliant bedroom scenes, which are witty and decor- 
ous; withal, an organizing principle of assurance. Qualities that charac- 
terize the poem and the society it exemplifies are humility, sensitivity, 
rapid selection of particulars, and bravery. 


1099, Heseltine, H. P. “ ‘The Deep, Twisting Strain of Life’: The 
Novels of Robert Penn Warren,” pp. 76-89, Warren’s most successful 
novel is All the King’s Men because in it he has found a narrator and 
a situation most sympathetic to his own cast of mind. Beginning with 
Night Rider, the technique in the other four novels fails to develop his 
thoughts and feelings about man’s situation into viable fiction; they do 
develop similar themes, setting, violent incident, racy characters, and 
moral problems in a style noted for polarity and bitter irony. Warren’s 
interpretation of experience is implicitly existentialist, concerned with 
sub-rational forces, discovery of personal identity, contact with the decep- 
tive phenomenal world, and the importance of language transformed to 
knowledge and action. 


1100. Leavis, F. R. “Two Cultures?: The Significance of C. P. Snow” 
(the 1962 Richmond Lecture, originally -printed in Spectator, March 9, 
1962), pp. 90-101. Snow is rather ignorant of world civilization, history, 
and literature, despite his literary production and despite his authoritative 
tone in The Two Cultures and the Scientific Revolution, the 1959 Rede 
Lecture, Cambridge. The piece is repetitious, bad writing, naive, full of 
cliché expressions and ideas; it lacks depth. 


1101. Buckley, Vincent. “C. P. Snow: How Many Cultures?” pp. 102- 
107. Much of the argument in Snow’s essay, The Two Cultures, is banal 
and crudely explored. Strangely, considering his apparent thesis, Snow 
is contemptuous of the humanities. 


1102. Tomlinson, T. B. “Shakespeare as Idealist — Recent Trends in 
Criticism,” pp. 108-118. Shakespeare was not a crude idealist, just re- 
forming traditional values: circumstances of apparent futility, chaos, 
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violence, sin, loss, destruction, or evil are exactly those contingencies 
wherein goodness and growth thrive. The tragedies supply the best 
examples of life’s possible energies: Lear’s unique quality is the radical 
questioning of nature and justice; in Macbeth nature and the universe are 
presented equivocally but are less destructive; similarly, in Antony vitality 
is asserted. Recent critics err in simplification, overemphasizing the hero, 
isolating him from the natural world and devaluing the verse and dialogue 
to mere illustration. of a given theme or philosophy, even though several 
decades ago, F. R. Leavis and L. C. Knights pointed out the significance 
of the changing texture of the dramas. _ 


1103. Goldberg, S. L. “C. S. Lewis and the Study of English,” pp. 119- 
127. Lewis's 1961 volume An Experiment in Criticism appears to argue 
that evaluative criticism of literature is overabundant and moreover futile, 
because one should instead discriminate between types of readers. Lewis 
neglects to define his terms, he equivocates, he avoids asking the relevant 
questions, and he confuses expression of subjective taste with objective 
critical dicussion. 


1104, Wallace-Crabbe, Chris. “Auden’s New Year Letter and the Fate 
of Long Poems,” pp. 129-136. Successful long modern poems do not 
exist; their place as inclusive larger forms has been yielded to novels, 
partly because we no longer have widely shared attitudes about the rela- - 
tionship of the poet to his audience (their expectations) or to his expan- 
sive form. New Year Letter (1941) is an attempt at discursive, explicit, 
subjective verse of flexible tone and rhythm, unified by the speaker's 
person; however, it fails in control and unity, even though it is immediate 
and though its mode may be capable of more human warmth than the 
chiselled stanzas of Pound’s impersonal Hugh Selwyn Mauberley. Auden's 
long poems between 1945-1948 shift to an impersonal approach. 

— Carolann B. Purcell 


MIDWEST REVIEW, 1962. 


1105. Plante, Patricia R. “Edith Wharton: A Prophet Without Due 
Honor,” pp. 16-22. Possible reasons for the decline of Edith Wharton’s 
reputation are her incompatibility with the crudeness and inclusiveness 
of detail of the Naturalists, her allegiance to a vanishing aristocracy, her 
reputation for snobbishness, her refusal to shift blame from the individual 
to society, her cultured, well-mannered heroes (not appreciated by our 
violent and passionate age), and her debt to Henry James (which has 
been exaggerated). She may never again be popular, but she will con- 
tinue to be read because of her mastery of form and language and her 
treatment of important ideas: “namely, man’s humanity or inhumanity to 
man, man’s relation and responsibility to society, and the importance of 
such virtues as order, tradition, culture and control.” 
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1106. Tenfelde, Nancy L. “New Frontiers Revisited,” pp. 54-62. The 
paradoxical elements of the frontier made it a fruitful subject for poetry, 
which utilized such aspects as its virginity yet maternity (e.g., fruitful- 
ness), its spiritual and material gratification, ‘and the comforts of village 
life and the freedom of solitude on the plains. Walt Whitman restates 
many such themes and paradoxes, but after him poetry on national sub- 
“jects died out as the promise of the frontier was not realized. Our poets 
will not turn to “public poetry” again until a new figure of the American 
ideal appears. ee 

— Richard Lettis 


MISSISSIPPI QUARTERLY, XV:3, Summer 1962. 


1107. Parks, Edd Winfield. “Problems of the Complete or Collected 
Edition: Introduction,” pp. 95-96. At the present, definitive editions 
of Southern authors are markedly lacking, the only one available being 
that of Sidney Lanier. Such editions, for significant literary and political 
figures, are an indispensable part of the foundation for the political, 
literary, and intellectual history of our country. 


1108. Stewart, Randall. “Editing Hawthorne,” pp. 97-99. Establishing 
the Hawthorne canon is the first major difficulty in editing his works, 
since the early Hawthorne wrote under a variety of pen names and in 
© various periodicals. Second, the text is hard to establish for a number 
of works, such as Twice Told Tales, where the earliest surviving text 
is the printed version in a periodical and where later printed versions 
differ markedly from this first version. In the notebooks and letters, the 
main obstacle to completeness is inked-out passages, some of which can 
be restored with infra-red photography. 


1109. Meriwether, James B. “The Proposed Edition of William Gilmore 
Simms,” pp. 100-112. The committee (set up jointly by the American 
Literature section of the South Atlantic Modern Language Association 
and the Southeastern branch of the American Studies Association) to 
plan and supervise an edition of the works of William Gilmore Simms 
faces numerous problems. These include finding financial support to 
guarantee publishing costs, establishing an accurate and dependable 
bibliography, locating and deciding whether to include a vast number 
of periodical pieces, and deciding what portion of Simms’s output should 
be included in a letter press edition and what portion in some form of 
photo-duplication in microcopy. 


1110. Stovall, Floyd. “On Editing Whitman’s Papers,” pp. 120-125. 
The long-recognized need for a new collected edition of Whitman’s work 
is being met by a 14-volume edition, prepared by an advisory editorial 
board and announced for publication by the New York University Press. 
(Mr. Stovall, as editor of the two-vol. ed. of the prose works published 
by Whitman in 1892, outlines his- procedures in arriving at the text to 
be used and variants to be recorded.) 
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1111. Holman, C. Hugh. “William Gilmore Simms and the ‘American 
Renaissance, ” pp. 126-137. F. O. Matthiessen’s American Renaissance: 
Art and Expression in the Age of Emerson and Whitman (1941) out- 
lines brilliantly the coming to maturity of American letters in the years 
from 1850 to 1855. But in these pages there is virtually no mention of 
Southern writers having made any contribution to this literary renaissance. 
An examination of the literary career of William Gilmore Simms sug- 
gests the causes for this omission: Simms, who had captured the nation’s 
fancy in the 1830's with the “American epic,” The Yemassee, had by the 
1850's so closed his mind to all but sectional interests that he seriously 
restricted his own possibilities of growth. In The Yemassee “he wrote of 
Carolina history as an American; in the Revolutionary romances of the 
1850’s he wrote of American history as a Carolinian.” 


, XV:4, Fall 1962. 


1112, Allen, James L., Jr. “Symbol and Theme in ‘Mr. Flood’s Party,’ ” 
pp. 139-143. Edwin Arlington Robinson’s poems are decidedly uneven 
in quality, ranging from flat abstraction to subtly and intricately inter- 
woven images and symbols, as in “Mr. Flood’s Party.” In this poem many 
figures of speech, images, and symbols illustrate and reinforce the same 
theme — “the theme of the effects upon man’s life of the passage of 
time, of the coming and going of life’s tide, the waxing and waning of 
life’s moon, the rising up and dying out of life’s song.” 


1113. Fiehler, Rudolph. “The Shadow of the Duke of Norfolk,” pp. 
144-151. In 2 HIV IV.ii, Shallow says that Sir John Falstaff had been, 
as a boy, “page to Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk.” Evidence exits 
that the historical Sir John Fastolf and Sir John Oldcastle, both connected 
with the fictional Sir John Falstaff, may have been indeed pages to 
Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk. It is possible that the reference 
was also intended to call to the audience’s mind Thomas Howard, the 
eighth Duke of Norfolk, who was executed for plotting to marry Mary 
Stuart in 1572. Queen Elizabeth ordered the execution and would have 
considered overt reference to him in a play of the 1590's as treasonable. 


1114. Gibbons, Kathryn Gibbs. “The Art of H.D.,” pp. 152-160. Hilda 
Doolittle, known in pre-World War I literary circles as a distinguished 
member of the “Imagist’” group that included Ezra Pound and Richard 
Aldington, found little critical favor or popular response for her post- 
war poetry. But she continued, until her death in 1961, to produce poetry 
and lyric prose of distinction. In addition to maintaining the qualities 
of style for which her early work was praised, her later work dealt direct- 
ly with “the hugest problem of our time, that of life against destruction.” 


1115. Hitt, Ralph E. “ Antiperfectionism as a Unifying theme in ‘Gulli- 
ver’s Travels, ” pp. 161-169. Jonathan Swift subscribed to what Ricardo 
Quintana has called “the negative philosophy of history’; Gulliver's 
Travels depicts man’s deterioration through the passage of time. Books 
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I and II (voyages to Lilliput and Brobdingnag) are concerned: ‘mainly 
with physical degeneration. Book III (Laputa, Lagado, Glubbdubdrib, 
and Luggnagg) presents mental and intellectual deterioration; and Book 
IV (land of Houyhnhnms) shows complete moral disintegration, sym- 
bolized in the animal-Yahoos. 


1116. Sutherland, R. C. “‘The Welsh Annales’” [by A. W. Wade- 
Evans}, pp. 170-174. The Welsh Annales is a work compiled in the 
tenth century, modeled upon the plan of the Old English Chronicle. The 
Annales “is really a conglomerate of little chronicles, each dating (as 
it were) by intervals, which are badly fused together, and the incorpora- 
tion of which into one body shows distinct traces of computation from 
different epochs or eta-yeats.” 

— H. Grady Hutcherson 


MODERN AGE, VIL1, Winter 1962-1963. 


1117. Hart, Jeffrey. “Ben Jonson’s Good Society,” pp. 61-68. A special 
sub-genre of the genre of poems of place is the conservative poem prais- 
ing great houses threatened by imminent destruction; such is Jonson’s 
“To Penshurst.” (A counter-tradition in the French Revolution age is 
the sinister great house “which ought, implies the Gothic mode, to be 
swept away.) ‘To Penshurst,” “a memorable poem, and perhaps a 
great one,” is given a detailed explication here. It belongs with “that 
body of writing . . . most closely associated with the civilized heritage 
that we have lost.” 

—John O. Waller 


MODERN FICTION STUDIES, VII:1, Spring 1961 [F. Scott 
Fitzgerald Number). 


1118. Kuehl, John. “Scott Fitzgerald’s Critical Opinions,” pp. 3-18. 
Fitzgerald had a high artistic consciousness. He demanded of the prose 
writer “a safe shaping and a contant pruning” and criticized Thomas 
Wolfe, H. L. Mencken and Sherwood Anderson for their neglect of 
form. He did not refrain from “instilling a moral into his stories,” 
but he tried to present it in an unobtrusive manner. His development 
also shows that he strove to mold the subjective experiences on which 
his novels are based in such a way that all autobiographical traces vanish; 
the “composite” character, “an amalgamation of himself and other 
people,” and the narrator functioning as observer are the two devices by 
which Fitzgerald achieved greater objectivity as a mature artist. 


1119. Yates, Donald A. “The Road to ‘Paradise’: Fitzgerald’s Literary 
Apprenticeship,” pp. 19-31. Between 1909, the year of Fitzgerald’s first 
publication, and 1919, when he scored his first popular success with the 
novel This Side of Paradise, Fitzgerald wrote nearly 100 stories, poems, 
and song lyrics as well as four plays. This material testifies to the fact 
that he served a long literary apprenticeship and carefully prepared him- 
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self for his literary career. When he published his first novel, “his ma- 
terial had been determined, his style had been set, his artistic sensitivities 
had been awakened and sharpened.” 


1120. McDonnell, Robert F. “Eggs and Eyes in The Great Gatsby,” pp. 
32-36. The symbol of the eyes appears in this novel on three different 
levels: in Eckleburg they represent God’s eyes looking at the follies of 
Tom, Daisy, and Gatsby; “the owl-eyed man” stands for God watching 
Gatsby's fall; and the symbol is connected with the peninsulas East Egg 
and West Egg, which Fitzgerald invented. East Egg and West Egg are 
not only symbols of the two extremes of American society, the attractive 
but dishonest East and the romantic, idealistic, but crude West; by pun- 
ning on the word “egg” (derived from the Old Norse) and its native 
Middle English equivalent “ei,” which is a homonym for “eye,” he made 
the peninsulas a symbol of God “who sees the folly of society as a whole 
and of mankind in general.” 

1121. Dyson, A. E. “The Great Gatsby: Thitty-Six Years After,” pp. 
37-48. Though there are many traits in this novel which critics have used 
to illustrate “the peculiarly American experience of the twentieth century,” 
it deserves more than merely a sociological interest. It portrays a disinte- 
grated society and describes the lot of Gatsby, who believes he has found 
an ideal and an absolute reality in Daisy. This faith is broken when he 
discovers that he was too fanciful and self-centered and had deceived him- 
self by a romantic illusion. Gatsby's failure to realize his ideal con- 
ception of love and life turns him into a tragic figure. The universal 
significance of his tragedy is expressed at the end of the book in Carra- 
way's meditation. 


1122. Bruccoli, Matthew J. “Tender Is the Night and the Reviewers,” 
pp. 49-54. One of the commonplaces in Fitzgerald criticism is to ascribe 
the failure of Tender Is the Night to the negative reactions of its first 
reviewers. These, it is said, rejected the book because it presented material 
of the 20s in a flash-back technique that had become old-fashioned. It 
can be demonstrated, however, that most reviewers were favorable and 
that only a few critics objected to the subject-matter and the narrative 
method. Fitzgerald was mainly impressed by those reviewers who were 
not convinced by his depitcion of Dick’s decline and doubted its veri- 
similitude. His revision was due to his desire “to emphasize the docu- 
mentation of Dick’s decline by putting together all the information about 
him.” 


1123. White Eugene. “The ‘Intricate Destiny’ of Dick Diver,” pp. 55- 
62, When Richard Diver, the hero of Tender Is the Night, marries 
Nicole Warren, one of his former patients, he is aware of the future he 
has to face. He forces himself into a double role: he is Dick Diver, the 
husband, and Dr. Richard Diver, the psychiatrist, who finally has to give 
up Nicole after he has cured her and she has gained a new sense of 
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independence and liberty. Richard Diver is a mixed character: there 
are elements of greatness in him; he is ready to sacrifice his own 
happiness for the sake of Nicole. But there are also elements of weak- 
ness “which blur the actions of love and selflessness and confuse them 
with suggestions of self-gratification and deep-seated need.” This very 
mixture makes him a tragic hero. 


1124. Hart, John E. ‘“Fitzgerald’s The Last Tycoon: A Search for 
Identity,” pp. 63-70. When Fitzgerald died in Hollywood in 1940, he 
left an unfinished Ms entitled The Last Tycoon. It is the attempt of a 
novelist who experienced moral bankruptcy and spiritual disintegration to 
find a coherent pattern for his own experience and to represent it ade- 
quately through images and symbols. 


1125. Kreuter, Kent, and Gretchen. ‘The Moralism of the Later Fitz- 
gerald,” pp. 71-81. There are three central ideas which constantly appear 
in Fitzgerald’s writings of the last ten years of his life: (1) “the idea 
of failure and non-fulfillment,’’ (2) “the morality of wealth,” and (3) 
“the problem of individual moral responsibility.” Though concerned with 
moral problems throughout his career, he never reached “a mature, well- 
defined position of moral perception”; this lack, which does not neces- 
sarily mar the work of a prose-writer, vitiates his writings as it prevented 
him from developing all the potentialities whch are inherent in some of 
his characters. 
1126. Beebe, Maurice, and Jackson R. Bryer. “Criticism of F. Scott 
Fitzgerald: A Selected Checklist,” pp. 82-94. 


, VII:2, Summer 1961. 


1127. Boardman, Gwenn R. “T. S. Eliot and the Mystery of Fanny 
Marlow,” pp. 99-105. Between February 1924 and July 1925, there 
appeared eight contributions in the Criterion by four authors whose 
initials are F. M.: Fanny Marlow, Feiron Morris, Felix Morrison, and 
“F. M.” The authors are otherwise unknown, but there are many sim- 
ilarities between these contributions and Eliot’s prose experiment “On 
the Eve,” published in the Criterion in January 1925, as well as many 
reminiscences of Eliot’s other work and his biography; so it seems to be 
safe to ascribe them to him. ‘Perhaps the stories in the Criterion ceased 
when Eliot found a more directly dramatic form, that of ‘Sweeney Agon- 
istes’ (1926, 1927).” 


1128. Baldanza, Frank. “D. H. Lawrence’s Song of Songs,” pp. 106- 
114. The influence of the Bible on D. H. Lawrence’s style, the simplicity 
of his diction and his paratactic sentence-structure, has already been noted. 
In addition to that, a special influence of Biblical prosody on Lawrence's 
style can be demonstrated. As Robert Lowth showed (as early as 1741), 
Hebrew poetry is based on parallelism in thought. He distinguished 
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between “synonymous parallelism,” ‘‘antithetic parallelism,” “synthetic 
parallelism,” to which later scholars added the concepts of “incomplete 
parallelism without compensation,” “incomplete parallelism with com- 
pensation,” “emblematic parallelism,” and “stairlike parallelism.” Of all 
these devices traces are to be found in D. H. Lawrence’s novels, especially 
in The Rainbow. 


1129. Page, Alex. “A Dangerous Day: Mrs. Dalloway Discovers Her 
Double,” pp. 115-124. As Virginia Woolf expressly stated, Septimus 
Warren Smith is to be understood as Mrs. Dalloway’s double. “Both 
react vigorously” to their environments, both are creative spirits who live 
a sort of border-existence, are tortured by their feelings and fail to com- 
municate with others. Of the two, Septimus is the more unstable. While 
Mrs. Dalloway conveys the impression that she never loses herself in 
her associations, Septimus’s metaphors spread out infinitely. His suicide 
makes her feel the danger by which she is continually threatened and 
which she tries to overcome by compromises, which Septimus shunned. 


1130. Cook, Richard. “Rudyard Kipling and George Orwell,” pp. 125- 
135. Orwell is one of those modern critics who try to appreciate Kipling’s 
values in spite of the “jingoism, authoritarianism, and brutality,” with 
which he is usually charged. Kipling and Orwell have many traits in 
common; both were born in India and afterwards sent to school in 
England where they received unfavorable impressions of a bigoted au- 
thority. They are also alike in their patriotism and their reserved attitude 
towards the British pacifist movement; both single out the same traits 
of British socialism for criticism. A stylistic influence of Kipling on 
Orwell cannot be demonstrated, but it is very probable that Kipling’s 
Jungle Book and his stories “The Mother Hive” and “A Walking Dele- 
gate” served as models for Orwell’s Animal Farm. 


1131. Folsom, James K. ‘“‘Archimago’s Well: An Interpretation of The 
Sacred Fount,” pp. 136-144. Henry James's novel The Sacred Fount seems 
to end in a dilemma, so that the reader and the critic are at a loss whether 
they are to decide for Mrs. Brissenden’s view of reality or that of the 
narrator. This dilemma can be solved, if one realizes that the narrator 
himself is the vampire of the book who, in intellectual aloofness, tries 
to feast on the feelings of all the persons whom he meets. Mrs. Bris- 
senden is the only person who does not allow him to prey on her mind, 
and this is why she succeeds in breaking his power. 


1132. Gold, Joseph. “Delusion and Redemption in Faulkner's A Fable,” 
pp. 145-156, Faulkner’s novel A Fable centers round the mutiny in a 
French regiment during World War I, and the characters such as Gerald 
Levine, the Norman, the runner, the old marshal and the corporal repre- 
sent different reactions to evil and attitudes towards reality. According 
to Faulkner's interpretation of the New Testament, which is the key to 
the allegorical meaning of this novel, Christ’s crucifixion is a symbol 
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of man crucifying himself. “Christ is one half of man betrayed by his 
other half, Judas-Polchek.” The battle between good and evil is unequal, 
since the belief in “a selfless, humanistic existence” is not shaken by 
the knowledge and experience of the betrayal. 


1133. Light, James F. “The Religion of Death in A Farewell to Arms,” 
pp. 169-173. There are four ideals of service in A Farewell to Arms: 

(1) the religious ideal of the priest, (2) the patriotic ideal of Gino, (3) 
the personal ideal of the secular lovers such as Catherine Barkley, (4) 
the ideal of Rinaldi, the doctor who wants to help sufferers by alleviating 
their pains. Lt. Henry rejects all these ideals; the only thing he can 
believe in is death which is conquered by bravery and stoicism. Such a 
victory offers “a limited immortality”; “it is the only kind of immortality, 
the only kind of religion, the Hemingway of Farewell can believe in.” 


1134. Steele, Oliver L. “Ellen Glasgow, Social History, and the ‘Virginia 
Edition, ” pp. 173-176. In 1928, James Branch Cabell probably sug- 
gested to Ellen Glasgow the idea of describing her novels in the “Old 
Dominion Edition” as well as in the Prefaces of the “Virginia Edition” 
as “a social history of Virginia.” But there is enough evidence that her 
novels were appreciated as early as 1904 for their faithful representation 
of life and social changes in Virginia. If she did not apply the label 
“social history” to her work before 1929, this is probably due to the 
fact that she considered herself more than a social historian. 


, VII:3, Autumn 1961 [E. M. Forster Number}. 


1135. Wilde, Alan. “The Aesthetic View of Life: Where Angels Fear 
to Tread,” pp. 207-216. E. M. Forster’s Gino, the Italian, “a whole and 
integral man,” lives in contact with reality; he lives and responds to life 
with enthusiasm, energy, and vitality. Philip and Miss Abbott, on the 
other hand, are prevented by their aesthetic view of life from communi- 
cating with the people they meet and from gaining an insight into reality. 
By idealizing all experience, Philip falsifies it. In Italy he gradually 
liberates himself from this attitude and learns to a certain degree “what 
is real in life,” but he never reaches the degree of perfection in which 
he would be able to connect with it fully. Caroline Abbott, too, does 
not attain fulfillment; she prefers to speak about her love rather than to 
make it the basis of a community with Gino. 


1136. Austin, Don. “The Problem of Continuity in Three Novels of 
E. M. Forster,” pp. 217-228. The problem of continuity is one of the 
central themes in Forster’s novels The Longest Journey, A Room with a 
View, and Howards End. In each of them a family tradition must be 
continued; spiritual heirs must be found (Stephen, Lucy, Margaret Sch- 
legel); past and present must be reconciled in a place and in surroundings 
where the spirit of the past is alive (Cadover, Windy Corner, Howards 
End). The younger generation is encouraged to rebel in order to develop 
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its powers to the full and to be able to assume responsibility. The older 
generation (Mr. Failing, Mr. Emerson, Mrs. Wilcox) has to fulfil a 
priestly function: to educate and to initiate the younger generation into 
the secrets of life. Forster always focuses his attention on the family 
tradition as the center of social life. 


1137. Thomson, George H. “Theme and Symbol in Howards End,” pp. 
229-242. E. M. Forster uses literary symbols in his novels in a very 
accurate manner. Hay, house, and tree are the central symbols in Howards 
End: the hay stands for the individual life of man; the house for the 
life of the individual in its relation to the family; the tree represents the 
continuity of all life, the connecting of the past with the present and the 
future. Associated with these symbols are minor ones such as the garden, 
the vine, or the pigs’ teeth in the wych-elm that are all closely inter- 
woven into the thematic antithesis of love and death. Forster's statement 
that “Death destroys a man: the idea of Death saves him” combines the 
two themes insofar as “the idea of death strengthens man’s power to 
love and to connect.” 


1138. Hoffman, Frederick J. “Howards End and the Bogey of Progress,” 
PP. 243-257. E. M. Forster and H. G. Wells present two different ways 
of looking at “progress.” Wells is full of enthusiastic optimism and is 
convinced that the good have always had a greater chance of survival. 
Forster, without abandoning the belief in the good, is much more aware 
of the limits of human existence, the frailties of man, and the fraudulence 
in his social relations. Forster directs his criticism against all absolutes; 
for him “the only acceptable and feasible absolute is the center of the 
human consciousness of self, in relation to other selves and in full and 
clear recognition of its association with natural and biological existence.” 
His concept of human existence explains the form of his novels, especially 
his mixture of comic and pathetic scenes. 


1139. Dauner, Louise. “What Happened in the Cave? Reflections on 
A Passage to India,’ pp. 258-270. The Marabar caves have a double 
meaning: they are a place of protection whence a unity of individuals, 
nations, and races can spring; they are at the same time a tomb, a place 
of death and separation. For Mrs. Moore the experience of the caves 
results in the gradual undermining of her whole being and finally leads 
to her death. For Adela the experience is a delusion of the senses. She 
does not grasp the positive potentialities of her a eee: in the cave; 
she refrains from the union with the human as well as with the divine 
and misses the chance of rebirth. In her intellectual way of facing all 
experience, she is unable to bridge the gap between her consciousness 
and the unconscious. 


1140. McDowell, Frederick P. W. “Forsters “Natural Supernaturalism’ : 
The Tales,” pp. 271-283. In his stories “Mr. Andrews,” “Co-ordination,” 
“The Machine Stops,” ‘The Curate’s Friend,” “The Celestial Omnibus,” 
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and “The Other Side of the Hedge” Forster relies too much on fantasy, 
and thus cannot weld the realistic and the metaphysical elements so as to 
create a unified impression. The two elements are more convincingly pre- 
sented in “Other Kingdom” and “The Story of a Panic.” Forster was 
most successful in the presentation of the natural and the supernatural 
and their combination in the texture of a story in “The Road from 
Colonus,” “The Eternal Moment,” “The Story of the Siren,” and “The 
Point of It.” These stories stand out by their subtle evocation of atmos- 
phere and their intricate delineation of character and situation. 


1141. Beebe, Maurice, and Joseph Brogunier. “Criticism of E. M. For- 
ster: A Selected Checklist,” pp. 284-292. 


, VII:4, Winter 1961-1962. 


1142. Stephens, Robert O. “Hemingway's Old Man and the Iceberg,” 
pp. 295-304. Ernest Hemingway once said about the principle of his art: 
“I always try to write on the principle of the iceberg. There is seven- 
eighths of it under water for every part that shows.” This principle can 
be exemplified by a study of one of the main themes of his novels: 
“man as animal trying to transcend his animal nature.” From the be- 
ginning of his career Hemingway depicted figures who recognize the 
confines of man’s animal nature; later on, e.g., in For Whom the Bell 
Tolls, his heroes try to overcome the limitations of their animal nature 
by joining social movements. The Old Man and the Sea is the point of 
culmination in the development of this theme where a man’s moral nature 
triumphs over his animal nature and reconciles him to a fate that biologi- 
cally cannot be avoided. 


1143. Garis, Robert E. ‘The Two Lambert Strethers: A New Reading 
of The Ambassadors,” pp. 305-316. The first 29 chapters of the novel 
are a unit that contrasts with the last seven chapters. Each of the two 
units offers a different picture of Strether. While the first section creates 
the impression that Strether has undergone a finely graded education, 
the chapter in which he discovers that Chad Newsome and Mme. de 
Vionnet are lovers proves his “incapacity for either education or life.” 
The discovery of a hard and grim reality finally leads him to a “romantic 
and moralistic self-deception.” Though Henty James was a novelist with 
a high artistic consciousness, there are similar instances in his novels which 
prove that, at times, a new vision would superimpose itself on the original 
conception. 


1144. Freeman, Rosemary. ‘‘Conrad’s Nostromo: A Source and Its Use,” 
pp. 317-326. Besides G. F. Masterman’s Seven Eventful Years in Para- 
guay, Conrad used Darwin’s Voyage of the Beagle, Charles Waterton’s 
Wanderings in South America, and John Mier’s Travels in Chili and La 
Plata in order to obtain detailed information about the environment into 
which he placed the action and the characters of Nostromo. A more 
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direct affinity, however, exists between Conrad’s novel and Garibaldi’s 
autobiography that suggested not only several details of the novel (such 
as Hirsch’s end), but also “the spirit of an epoch in the history of South 
pace Finally the character of Viola was drawn after the model of 
Garibaldi. 


1145. Wasson, Richard. “A Handful of Dust: Critique of Victorian- 
ism,” pp. 327-337. A Handful of Dust is not only a satire of English 
society in the late 20’s andthe. early 30’s; it also contains Evelyn Waugh’s 
criticism of the English tradition from the Renaissance to the present 
day and more especially. of the Victorian tradition. He attacks “the sub- 
stitution of the picturesque for the authentically traditional,” “the sub- 
stitution of the ethical conscience for the sense of sin,” which can be 
studied in Alfred Tennyson’s and Charles Dickens’s works, the alterations 
in the ritual of the Mass, and finally the subordination of the Church to 
the State. An understanding of Waugh’s view of English society also 
contributes to the elucidation of the structure of this novel, above all of 
the ending as it was originally and in its revised form. 


1146. Ryan, Alvan S. “Robert Penn Warren's Night Rider: The Nihil- 
ism of the Isolated Temperament,” pp. 338-346. R. P. Warren in Night 
Rider and Joseph Conrad in The Nigger of the “Narcissus” depict the 
isolation of man. But while Conrad conveys the impression that the ship’s 
crew have discovered a meaning in their lives after the adventurous 
experiences of their voyage, Warren’s hero, Mr. Munn, is unable to do 
so. He is a divided personality who deludes himself and who does 
not attain to self enovledee and communion, In his failure to find true 
solidarity, he is thrown back into the nihilism and loneliness from which 
he tried to escape. 


1147, Brennan, Joseph X. “Ethan Frome: Structure and Metaphor,” pp. 
347-356. Though the theme and the narrative framework of Edith 
Wharton’s novel Ethan Frome have been repeatedly studied, “its elabor- 
ate metaphorical patterns and the intricate relationship of those patterns 
to the narrator’s sensibility’ have not yet received due attention. Both 
the narrator and the figures of his envisioned story are endowed with the 
same susceptibility to nature, and the difference between the characters 
of Mattie and Zeena as well as the development of Ethan are effectively 
expressed by nature images and symbols. Ethan, Mattie, and Zeena are 
imagined characters, facets of the narrator's poetic sensibility, rather than 
realistic figures impressing the reader as psychologically true. 


1148. Robbins, J. Albert. “Fitzgerald and the Simple, Inarticulate Farm- 
er,” pp. 365-369. One of F. Scott Fitzgerald’s letters, written on June 
1, 1925, and addressed to Maxwell Perkins, contains his reaction to 
the publication of Thomas Boyd’s, novel Samael Drummond. He criti- 
cizes the shallow, sentimental representation of “the honest but mindless 


farmer.” 
— Willi Erzgräber 
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MODERN LANGUAGE REVIEW, LVII:1, January 1962. 


1149. Pascal, Ray. “Tense and Novel,” pp. 1-11. Meaning and feeling 
in the novel are achieved by and dependent on the author's use of tense. 
The “epic preterite” is functional in creating a “fiction [which] exists 
out of time and place.” The present tense is functional in synopses and 
critical summaries in that it “makes the events seem far less ‘present’ 
than does the past tense.” The function of present tense in narrative is 
to help establish a character “for whom the present is all.” The function 
of tense must be drawn from context. 


1150. Ure, Peter. “The Evaluation of Yeats’s The Countess Cathleen,” 
pp. 12-24. Though Yeats saw in his work an evolution toward clarity, 
simplicity, and variety of structure through revision, the history of The 
Countess Cathleen shows losses as well as gains through four major re- 
visions. The play moves from dramatic, Christian dealings “with conflict 
between good and evil subtle actions and personal moral emotions” to an 
epic lyric, Pagan study of “choice between dreams and responsibility” 
which grew to a “symbolic adumbration of Yeats’s notions about Maude 
Gonne and about beautiful women who betray themselves.” New endings 
and new episodes aid in this revision recession. In his ‘last two revisions 
he aimed at tightening. his construction, ‘at eliminating the local color 
self-consciousness as well as some weak automatic pedenn rhythms.” 


1151. Evans, G. Blakemore. ‘Iwo Notes on Donne: “The Undertak- 
ing’; ‘A Valediction: Of My Name, in the Window,” pp. 60-62. 
Donne’s use of the “Worthies’ (“The Undertaking,” 1.2) is one of 
irony. He dissociates himself from the traditional boasting characteristic 
of the Worthies by outboasting them. The “diamonds of either rock” 
(“Valediction: Of My Name, in the Window,” 1.6) probably refer to “the 
best oriental diamonds” of “the two rocks known as ‘old rocks?” ` 


1152. Grimsley, Ronald. “Concerning an Unpublished Note from Morél- 
let to Hume,” pp. 65-67. An examination of the hand writing of an 
unsigned and undated note previously assigned to the Italian writer 
Beccaria indicates that it. should be assigned to Abbé André Morellet, 
translator of Beccaria’s Dei Delitti e della Pene. The note says that the 
writer is sending copies of the translation to David Hume and to two 
others. LF f 
. — Charles D. Tate, Jr. 


, LVII:2, April 1962. 


1153. Williams, George. “The Troilus and Criseyde Frontispiece Again,” 
pp. 173-178, The famous frontispiece of an early Ms of Chaucer's 
‘voilus and Criseyde shows Chaucer reading to a group of richly clad 
people, about, whose identities scholars have long been curious. The 
illustration itself and the history of the Ms suggest that the major figures 
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represent King Richard, Queen Anne, John of Gaunt, and John’s wives 
— Blanche, Constance, and Katherine Swynford. The frontispiece can 
probably be dated after November 1389. j 


1154. Rawson, C. J. “Swift’s Certificate to Parnell’s Posthumous Works,” 
pp. 179-182. It is very likely that the 1758 volume of The Posthumous 
Works of Dr. Thomas Parnell is authentic as is the certificate of 
Jonathan Swift, referred to in the editor’s preface of the volume, stating 
that the works “in four stitched Volumes of Manuscript’? were loaned 
to him by Benjamin Everard, a friend of Parnell. 


1155. de Chickera, Ernst. “Notes: Divine Justice and Private Revenge 
in The Spanish Tragedy,” pp. 228-232. Thomas Kyd’s Hieronimo, only 
after seeking God’s justice and royal justice for the murder of Horatio 
and finding them wanting, assumes the role of private revenger. Andrea’s 
ghost leads the audience to believe that God will not take vengeance on 
this revenger. 


, LVIL:3, July 1962. 


1156. Zeeveld, W. Gordon. “Coriolanus and Jacobean Politics,” pp. 321- 
334, Contrary to the belief of some respected critics that Shakespeare had 
no politics, Cor., with its theme of commonwealth and the “utter inca- 
pacity” of the populace to rule, strongly suggests Shakespeare’s keen 
awareness of the growing political rift between Commons and James I. 
In light of this contemporary political dissatisfaction reflected in the play, 
it is indeed likely that Cor. may have been written two years earlier 
than the traditional date of 1608. 


1157. Millgate, Michael. “Scott Fitzgerald as Social Novelist: Statement 
and Technique in The Great Gatsby,” pp. 335-339. Fitzgerald’s technique 
in The Great Gatsby can be called a “confidence trick” because of its use 
of ambiguity, imagery, and symbolism. Although Fitzgerald may be in- 
directly indebted for his “scenic method” to Henry James, it is to Edith 
Wharton and The Custom of the Country that he probably owes the 
greater debt for the techniques in The Great Gatsby. 


1158. Coley, William B. “Notes: Fielding and the Two Covent-Garden 
Journals,” pp. 386-387. Henry Fielding may have borrowed the title for 
his Covent-Garden Journal (1752) from an earlier periodical (1749) 
primarily because he was falsely associated with it by his bitter political 
enemy, the periodical Old England. 


1159, Wilkinson, A. M. “Notes: Illuminated or Not? A Note on 
Blake’s Songs of Innocence and of Experience,’ pp. 387-391. F. W. 
Bateson, in his edition of William Blake’s Selected Poems, misinterprets 
the “basic avity of poem and engraving” in his claim that the engravings 
are not necessarily helpful in interpreting the poems. Many of the en- 
gravings quite obviously are keys to the symbolism. 
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1160. Yuill, W. E. ‘Notes: ‘Character Is Fate’: A Note on Thomas 
Hardy, George Eliot and Novalis,” pp. 401-402. Thomas Hardy's at- 
tribution of “Character Is Fate . . .” to Novalis in The Mayor of Caster- 
bridge is mistaken. The statement had its origin not in Novalis’s works 
but in The Mill on the Floss. It is possible that George Eliot became 
acquainted with Novalis’s aphorism through an article in Macmillan’ s 
Magazine. . 
— Charles R. Andrews ` 


NATIONAL REVIEW, XIV:3, January 15, 1963. 


1161. Leslie, Sir Shane. “Oscariana” (rev.-art., The Letters of Oscar 
Wilde, ed. by Rupert Hart-Davis), pp. 30-31. Oscar Wilde “stands or 
falls, is judged or misjudged, forever by this collection of his most pri- 
vate letters,’ which “will be referred to perhaps as long as English 
literature lasts.” Illuminating are interviews with persons who knew 
Wilde: Mahaffey, Wilde’s old teacher; Bodley, his fiend at school; his 
last warder at Reading Gaol. It was Haldane, later Lord Chancellor, not 
Frank Harris, who was responsible for easing Wilde’s treatment in prison. 


, XIV:4, January 29, 1963. 


1162. Stock, Noel. “The Precision of T. S. Eliot,” pp. 76-78. Far 
enough from being a part-of the mythical “Establishment” in England 
today, Eliot, though respected, “is without any real followers in English 
letters at... present...and...his work is... undigested. He is an 
island of meaningful traditionalism in a sea of dehumanizing impreci- 
sions.” Precision of thought and statement is his great concern, based 
“upon the Christian idea of justice, and upon humility.” His most im- 
portant statement concerns the indivisibility of Western civilization. 


, XIV:6, February 12, 1963. 


1163. Kenny, Herbert A. “Robert Frost: RIP,” p. 100. Frost not only 
worked hard but “fought hard to be recognized as a great man.” He 
knew “moments of black despair, and they may yet be told.” Though he 
tried to be magnanimous to liberalism, he was instinctively a conservative. 
A “sensitivity of unbelievable voltage shot through him,” making “a great 
poet, most likely America’s greatest so far.” 


, XIV:8, February 26, 1963. 


1164, Shulenberger, Arvid. “Henry James as a Minor Novelist” (rev.- 
artt, Henry James: Ul. The Conquest of London: 1870-1881, Henry 
James: IIi. The Middle Years: 1882-1895, ed. by Leon Edel), pp. 166- 
167. Though brilliant, James both as novelist and as critic, is a “minor 
figure.” He has become an idol of the “materialist religion of Culture 
Worship . . . established in mid-19th century by . . . Sainte-Beuve and 
_ Matthew Arnold.” He was “an observer of, not a participant in, the social 
and moral order . . . a people-watcher and an impression-collector.” His 
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“own experience of life was incomplete, inadequate and special.” He 
was best at describing a “deranged world with honesty and passion”; his 
women were not real, merely traditional nymphs or witches. His plots 
mastered him. 


, XIV:12, March 26, 1963. 


1165. Kenner, Hugh. “William Carlos Williams: In Memoriam,” p. 
237. Williams “went unprotected by any public role. He wouldn’t have 
known how to be a literary man if he had wanted to try... . He believed 
fiercely in poems. .. .”’ He was “pathetically unpersuaded” of the mag- 
nitude of his achievement: “American poetry groups itself around twin 
peaks, Williams and Whitman.” He saw himself as first a physician, and 
his professional experiences molded his unpremeditated language. At the 
end he worked bravely despite paralysis. “The first four books of Pater- 
son (1946-51) are his most solid achievement; the last work (Pictures 
from Breughel, 1962) the most poignant, simplest and loveliest.” 


1166. Drake, Robert. “Retrospect: Gentlemen, Blondes, and Brunettes,” 
pp. 245-246. The novels of Anita Loos may be rewardingly studied in 
reference to the traditional comedy of manners genre, “They are perhaps 
comedies of bad manners, in which a basically vulgar society is defeated 
— but perhaps somewhat enlightened — by the very incarnation of its 
vulgarity.” 

— John O. Waller 


NOBLE SAVAGE, No. 5. 


1167. Simpson, Louis. “On Being a Poet in America,” pp. 24-33. 
Though there are stumbling blocks (“the question of an audience, fash- 
ions in criticism ... envy and malice”) that hinder poets and, theoreti- 
cally, poetry, the main reason we do not have great American poetry today 
is that we lack “poetic brains’ — the “total poetic intelligence that 
existed in [Rainer Maria} Rilke,” W. B. Yeats, and William Blake. 


1168. Blau, Herbert. ‘The Public Art of Crisis in the Suburbs of Hell,” 
pp. 87-101. It is the theater's responsibility today to “seize with exuber- 
ance the task of being the public art of crisis in an age where crisis is 


a social and moral norm.” 
— W. J. Stuckey 


NOTES AND QUERIES, X:1, January 1963. 


1169. Challen, W. H. “Lady Anne Grey,” pp. 5-9. Genealogical details 
differentiate between the “two contemporary widows called Lady Anne 
Grey.” 


1170. Rowland, Beryl. “'A Round Tour of Yvoyre’ (The Book of the 
Duchess, 946),” p. 9. Chaucer's independent addition to his models in 
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describing the Black Knight’s lady, involving the line cited, may continue 
the previous analogy comparing Blanche to a beautifully carved chess- 
piece of whale ivory. ; 


1171. Hoffman, Richard L. “The Wife of Bath and the Dunmow 
Bacon,” pp. 9-11. Lines 418 and 419 of the WB's Prologue can be 
understood as a reference to the traditional custom at Dunmow, in Essex, 
of giving a flitch of bacon to that married couple who would declare 
publicly that they had lived in complete harmony, without regret over 
their marriage, for a year and a day. Lines 217 and 218 refer explicitly 
to this traditional gift. The point is that the Wife did not desire harmony 
in her first three marriages to wealthy husbands, for by quarreling with 
them she could force them to buy their way back into her favor; from 
the Wife's viewpoint, this tyranny produced the only really satisfactory 
marriage. 


1172. Moran, Tatyana. ‘The Meeting of the Lovers in the Testament of 
Cresseid,” pp. 11-12. Verbal echoes link Chaucer’s Book of Troylus and 
Robert Henryson’s Testament — specifically the climactic meeting of the 
lovers in Henryson’s poem after Cresseid has become disfigured by leprosy 
and, in Chaucer, Cresseid’s first sight of Troilus, that stirred love in her. 
The scene in Henryson should be interpreted both in relation to Chaucer's 
poem and “in terms of Henryson’s conception of Cresseid’s story”: Cres- 
seid fails to recognize Troilus because the world she now inhabits, purged 
by suffering, is incompatible with the old world she knew. Her failure 
to recognize her former lover is a measure of her progress toward expia- 
tion of her unfaithfulness. 


1173. Frankis, P. J. “Flemish Words in a Fifteenth-Century English 
Poem,” pp. 12-13. The effectiveness of Mockery of the Flemings, a 
poem about the Siege of Calais in 1436, is augmented by the use of 
Flemish words. (These eight words, classified as Middle Dutch, and for 
the most part not appearing elsewhere, are glossed herein.) 


1174. Maxwell, J. C. “ ‘Bone-Ache,’”’ pp. 13-14. Syphilis, not just “pain 
in the bones,” is implied by this word-compound; OED, in citing Shakes- 
peare's Troi. ILiii.20, overlooks the more specific meaning, although John 
Skelton used it in Magnyfycence, line 1907. 


1175. Illo, John. “ ‘Chiurca’ and ‘Quica’: An Animal for the Diction- 
aty,” p. 14. Both these words refer to the opossum — chivrca (appearing 
in a gloss to the 1611 edition ‘of Joshua -Sylvester's translation of Du 
Bartas’s Devine Weekes) to the New World opossum; quica to the South 
American four-eyed variety. The first name is Latin, the second Portu- 
guese and Tupi. 
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1176. Hall, Roland. “Some Antedatings in Philosophy and Psychology,” 
pp. 14-17. Supplied are 36 words and word-compounds involving philo- 
sophical and/or psychological terms in citations earlier than shown in 
OED; one post-dating, and 12 antedatings of words in the Supplement. 


1177. Lauterbach, Charles E. “Let the Printer Do It,” pp. 17-18. Large 
type, thick leading, wide margins, and other typographical tricks aided 
the 19th-century author in padding his books. Mary Russell Mitford, 
author of Atherton, used these devices, and the notes to her Christina are 
longer than the poem. 


1178. Brumbaugh, Thomas B. “A Landor Letter,” pp. 18-19. The 
complete text of a two-paragraph letter from Walter Savage Landor to 
the Countess of Blessington is here reproduced; only the first (and 
shorter) paragraph appeared in Madden’s Life and Correspondence of 
the Countess, 


1179. Lohrli, Ann. “The First Publication of Landor’s ‘Diana de Poic- 
tiers, ” pp. 19-20. Wise and Wheeler, in their bibliography of W. S. 
Landor, were right in believing that this poem (published in John 
Forster's Works and Life of Landor in 1876) appeared previously in a 
petiodical: the periodical was Charles Dickens’s Household Words for 
June 19, 1858, where it appeared anonymously without the explanatory 
material which Landor wrote for its publication in Forster's book. Landor 
subsequently reworked it, improving the poem, which bears three different 
titles in Ms, magazine, and book. Landor contributed no other work, 
prose or poetry, to Household Words, though two of his poems and one 
letter which appeared in other periodicals were inspired by articles in 
Household Words. 


1180. Robbins, J. Albert. “An Addition to Poe’s ‘Steamboat Letter,’ ” 
pp. 20-21. Two new sentences in a transcript of this letter at Indiana 
University “enlarge the record of Edgar Allan Poe’s feelings” during the 
time he was courting Sarah Helen Whitman. In them he continues what 
he has just been saying about a foreboding of evil that keeps him from 
complete happiness and imparts to her “his own confused emotions’ 
while seeking a word adequate to express these ambivalent feelings of 
joy and fear. 


1181. Dameron, J. Lasley. “Another ‘Raven’ for Edgar Allan Poe,” pp. 
21-22. Poe may have read a poem by G. F. W. titled “The Raven” which 
appeared in Bentleys Miscellany in 1838, over six years before his own 
more famous lyric appeared. The earlier poem is conventional in regard- 
ing the raven as a death-omen. 


1182. Williams, R. E. T. “Three Ruskin Letters,” pp. 23-24. In three 
letters to the architect Edward L. Tarbuck in 1855, John Ruskin affirms 
Tarbuck’s right to differ with him on architectural styles, invites him 
to tea and discussion, and seeks to test Tarbuck’s talent as a draftsman. 
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1183. Green, David Bonnell. “Arthur Hugh Clough and the Parkers,” 
pp. 24-26. Letters from Clough to John William Parker, Jr. and Sr., 
written during Clough’s stay in America, reveal his friendship with them 
— particularly with the younger Parker, who was “the friend or acquain- 
tance of the most notable literary men of his time.” i 


1184, Beatty, C. J. P. “The Tranter’s Cottage in Under the Greenwood 
Tree,” p. 26. Variations of the passage describing this cottage reveal that 
Thomas Hardy was making the dwelling increasingly resemble his own 
birthplace. 


1185. Norris, Carolyn Brimley. “Gerard Manley Hopkins in His Serm- 
ons and Poetry,” p. 27. The language and imagery of Hopkins are re- 
flected in both his poetry and his sermons. “Rich in poetic language 
and... rhetorically elaborate, [the sermons} are an aid to an elucidation 
of Hopkins’s language peculiarities.” 

— John S. Phillipson 


PRZEGLD HUMANISTYCZNY (Humanistic Survey), VI:3, 1962. 


1186. Sachs, Viola. “The Poetics of Walt Whitman,” pp. 45-68. The 
poetic techniques employed by Whitman, based on devices of rhythm and 
repetition, sound effect, syntactic structure, rhetoric and imagery, con- 
tribute to a unified impression in harmony with the content. Whitman’s 
innovations exercised an important influence abroad: in Latin America, 
on poets such as Mario de Andrada and Pablo Neruda and on critics such 
as A. Torres Rioseco. (In Polish) 

— Margaret Schlauch 


RUSSKAYA LITERATURA (Russian Literature), No. 4, 1961. 


1187. Levin, Y. “V. Kiichelbecker Is the Author of “Thoughts About 
Macbeth,’ ” pp. 191-192. The author of the first original Russian article 
on Macb., which was anonymously published in 1830 in the Literary 
Gazette put out by A. A. Delvig, was the Decembrist poet V. K. Kiichel- 
becker. When he was in solitary confinement he worked on translations 
of Shakespeare’s plays. The recently found Ms of the article helps 
to establish the fact that this is Kiichelbecket’s foreword to his translation 
of Macb., which was not published due to the rules of tsarist censor- 
ship. Pushkin helped in the appearance of the anonymous article on 
Mach. (In Russian) 

— A. Nikoljukin 


SPEECH MONOGRAPHS, XXIX:4, November 1962. 


1188. White, Eugene E. “Solomon Stoddard’s Theories of Persuasion,” 
pp. 235-259. Solomon Stoddard’s ministry (1669-1729) in Northampton 
broke with the Mathers’s strict adherence to Calvinistic principle and split 
the eastern and western Massachusetts churches. His liberalizing of 
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admission to church membership and communion — based on the belief 
that conversion manifests itself in a variety of ways, not only through 
sudden revelation of election —- led to a revival in church membership 
and organization in the Connecticut Valley. When his hand-picked suc- 
cessor, Jonathan Edwards, insisted upon a return to public profession he 
eventually was separated from the pastorate. 


1189. Cook, Richard I. “The ‘Several Ways . . . of Abusing One An- 
other’: Jonathan Swift’s Political. Journalism,” pp. 260-273. Swifts 
pieces for the Tory administration, 1710-1714, used four techniques: (1) 
nicknames and blanks for letters in real names, to avoid libel charges; 
(2) “Putting Cases,” including supposed laws the opposition might favor, 
illustrative anecdotes, abstract and historical analogies, and key images of 
servants, family, sickness, usurers and card sharpets; (3) “Insinuations,” 
the pose of utter frankness while attributing hidden motives to the opposi- 
tion, (4) positive celebration of Tory acts. 


1190. Abel, James W. “Initial Clusters,” pp. 274-287. Comparative 
table of the 14 compilations of initial clusters in language (from Bloom- 
field and Jespersen, 1933, to Hill and Hockett, 1958) shows that, 112 
different clusters have been reported. Of these, 30 appear in actual or near 
unanimity. The great disagreements occur because of the diversity of 
phonetic and dialectal assumptions and “inconsistent appearance of var- 
iously qualified clusters.” | 


, XXX:1, March 1963. 


1191. Lee, Charlotte I. ‘The Line as a Rhythmic Unit in the Poetry of 
Theodore Roethke,” pp. 15-22. Sample poems from successive volumes 
offer the following line-and-stress combinations: interplay of various line 
lengths; near-rhythms (“ladies” and “ladders’’); impair lines (uneven 
number of lines, which fail to fulfill rhythmic expectation; irregular line 
lengths with regular stress pattern, and the reverse; successive end- 
stopped lines with masculine endings; emphasis on speech phrases within 
lines; clustering contrasted with regular spacing of stresses; combining 
caesuras and feminine endings. 

— Hans Gottschalk 


TWENTIETH CENTURY, CLXXI:1016, Winter 1962-1963. 


1192. Rodway, Allan. “What the Critics Really Need,” pp. 155-163. 
Criticism is being killed by attempts to become either scientific or creative. 
The remedy: “more modest criticism based on better theory,” a basis 
“somewhere between amateurism and’ scientism.” The critic must toss 
out the following fallacies: didactic, affective, historicist, intentionalist, 
naturalistic, reification, and linguistic. He must work on three levels: an- 
„alysis, comparison (i.e., evaluation), and argument (i.e., debate). 

À — Julian Mates 
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VICTORIAN STUDIES, V:1, September 1961. 


1193. Hardy, Barbara. “The Change of Heart in Dickens’ Novels,” pp. 
49-67, Moral conversion is almost as central in Charles Dickens as in 
Jane Austen, George Eliot, and Henry James. Dickens’s conversions give 
the impression of suddenness even where he explicitly comments on the 
slow working of the change; his dependence on the convention of the 
moral double or opposite as the means by which a character discovers his 
own defects seems somewhat mechanical; his interest in “social satire, 
comic incident, and melodramatic intrigue and mystery” partially conceals 
“the moral action” of his novels. Nevertheless, moral conversions lie at 
the heart of Martin Chuzzlewit, A Christmas Carol, Our Mutual Friend, 
Hard Times, and David Copperfield. 


, V:2, December 1961. 


1194, Allott, Miriam. “George Eliot in the 1860’s,” pp. 93-108. Not 
until the 1860’s did George Eliot begin to feel the full weight of the 
deterministic implications of her own doctrines. Her philosophy of melio- 
rism could not comfortably coexist with her belief in the importance of 
each act once she asserted the importance of heredity and admitted the 
strength of the pressures exerted by society. The struggle to maintain an 
ennobling and melioristic vision clouds Romola, The Spanish Gypsy, and 
Felix Holt; Middlemarch represents a resolution in which her pessimism 
and melancholy are seasoned with a “sense of human variety and resi- 
lience.” 


1195. Best, G. F. A. “The Road to Hiram’s Hospital: A Byway of 
Early Victorian History,” pp. 135-150. Anthony Trollope’s The Warden 
was 2 highly topical novel; the dispute over the administration of Hiram’s 
Hospital reflected dozens of similar contemporary cases and particularly 
suggests three, “those of Dulwich, Rochester, and St. Cross, Winchester.” 
The characterizations of Harding and Grantley attest Trollope’s under- 
standing of the ecclesiastical society of the time. 


, V:3, March 1962. 


1196. Rader, Ralph W. “Tennyson and Rosa Baring,” pp. 224-260. 
Alfred Tennyson was very much in love with Rosa Baring before her 
marriage in 1838; the episode so deeply affected Tennyson that reference 
to it can be found in poems written late in his life. Evidence of love 
rather than mere youthful friendship can be deduced from material in 
Maud, “Locksley Hall,” “Edwin Morris,” “Pelleas and Ettarre,” and 
“Locksley Hall Sixty Years After” (all of which may be seen as alluding 
to aspects of an episode in which an idealistic young man’s love for a 
woman of wealth and family is thwarted), from a half-dozen love poems 
ene by Tennyson, and from certain traditions of the Rawnsley 
amily. 
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, V:4, June 1962. 


1197. Peters, Robert L. “Algernon Charles Swinburne and the Use of 
Integral Detail,” pp. 289-302. In opposition to the often excessive literal- 
ism and ornamentation of Victorian art —a literalism supposedly justified 
by both science and the desire to celebrate God’s creation — Swinburne 
announced aesthetic strictures against such elaboration as concealed the 
essential form. Although he admired the masterful use of the ornate by 
Tennyson, he deplored Alfred Tennyson’s imitators, and praised the 
organic use of detail in the best of John Keats. 


[VICTORIAN STUDIES, VI:1, September 1962 appeared in AES, V:10, 
December 1962.1} 


, VI:2, December 1962. 


1198. Bicknell, John W. “Leslie Stephen’s English Thought in the 
Eighteenth Century: A Tract for the Times,” pp. 103-120. sod page 
method in the work was not that which he outlined as the preferable one 
in his Introduction, but largely a logical analysis of the positions of both 
the Deists and their opponents. The explanation for this lies in Stephen’s 
own aversion to religious orthodoxy, his disposition to see the Deists as 
analogues or forerunners of the 19th-century freethinkers, and his anxiety 
lest the rationalists of his own time fall into the same errors and meet 
the same failure. 


1199. Knoepflmacher, U. C. “Pater’s Religion of Sanity: Plato and 
Platonism as a Document of Victorian Unbelief,” pp. 151-168. Plato 
and Platonism is a final synthesis of Walter Pater’s thought, a final state- 
ment of the problem of reconciling “the religion of antiquity with the 
religion of Christ.” Its attempt to present an aesthetic religion is the 
equivalent of Matthew Arnold’s affirmation of a reinterpreted Christian- 
ity. Paters dependence on form, ritual, and the philosophic temper 
renders his creed “frail and exclusive.” 


1200. Nickerson, Charles C. “W. H. Mallock’s Contributions to The 
Miscellany,” pp. 169-177. Though Mallock blamed Benjamin Jowett’s 
Oxford for his skepticism and dissatisfaction with the Anglican Church, 
his poem “Chorus from a Tragedy,” published in The Miscellany (a pti- 
vately circulated periodical edited by Edith M. and Margaret L. Bradley) 
reveals that his doubt was already strong in 1867 before he entered 
Oxford. Mallock felt all the more strongly that Jowett’s concessions to 
those attacking traditional doctrines betrayed the Church because his own 

' skepticism yearned for absolute authority. 
— Wendell V. Harris 


VIRGINIA QUARTERLY REVIEW, XXXIX:1, Winter 1963. 


1201. Vickery, John B. “Golden Bough: Impact and Archetype,” pp. 
37-57. Sir James Frazer helped to map the modes of modern conscious- 
ness in providing a source book for myth and symbolism. The struggle of 
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the individual with the land in the battle for existence is his theme and, 
that of modern literature. T. S. Eliot, the Sitwells, W. B. Yeats, Charles: 
Williams, Robert Graves, D. H. Lawrence have found in him magic, 
explanations of rites, religious impulses, and sexual customs for their 
works. His work shaped literature in three ways: style, structure, and 
gente, Imaginative concreteness of style characterizes Frazer and James 
Joyce, Eliot, and the Sitwells as does the sense of musical form. Frazet’s 
narration proceeds by thematic ordering, and “anthropoetic’’ experience’ 
works selectively toward a central encounter with his subject. He ex- 
plores truth, seeking to banish superstition, in the form of a quest. 


1202. Hassan, Ihab. “The Way Down and Out,” pp. 81-93. Recent 
American novels and dramas depend not on ironic inversion of material 
but on “deflection” in the form of a spiritual, rather than a rhetorical 
gesture. Specifically, it is a disavowal oft evil without confidence in good 
and is produced by American contradictions: a messianic people seeking 
immortality and also escape from historical process by conquest of nature. 
Dissonant values come from two image levels, the bottom one repressed, 
the surface one a glossy surrealistic dream. The radical search for love 
and freedom continues at the bottom, finding outlet in fictions of religious 
martyrdom or the psychopathy of the criminal hero. Denial and affirma- 
tion produce the hero who is anti-hero — the anarchic rebel in Jack 
Kerouac, William Burroughs, Chandler Brossard, Norman Mailer, or 
Christlike martyr in Saul Bellow, James es Paul Bowles, Bernard 
Malamud; William Styron, or Carson McCullers. A middle ground occurs 
in the picaresque saint, created by J. D. Salinger, Truman Capote, Bellow, 
or Ralph Elison, or the grotesque as in Capote, McCullers, Leo Herlihy or 
Flannery O’Connor. The shudder of “deflection” may be a religious 
rebirth of the self, 

— R. E. Wiehe 


VOPROSI LITERATURY (Problems of Literature), No. 2, 
February 1962. 


1203. Mendelson, M. “The Poetry of the Civil War in the USA,” pp. 
155-169. The most important contributions to American poetry during 
the Civil War were made by the poets of the North who reflected the 
spirit of the momentous struggle for democracy and justice. Confederate 
poetry, urging the banishment of the “despot” or expressing the hope of 
revenge, was in the main stillborn. Civil War poetry reached its highest 
level in the writings of Walt Whitman, whose work, in contrast to that 
of R. W. Emerson, H. W. Longfellow, W. C. Bryant or J. R. Lowell, 
continued to develop. A sensitive comprehension of post-war reality 
helped him to understand that the victory of the North did not solve all 
problems facing the people. Civil War poetic traditions are not those of 
“sabre-rattling,” but rather those of loyalty to the ideals of revolutionary 
democracy. (In Russian) 
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I, No. 4, April 1962. - : 


1204. Anikst, A. “Who Has Written Shakespeare's Plays?” pp. 107- 
125. The first doubts about Shakespearian authorship arose in the middle 
jof the 19th century, due to a romantic attitude towards the nature of 
\creative writing. A discrepancy between the richnéss and variety of his 
plays and scant information about his life, as well as the amateurishness 
jof many who tackled this problem, resulted in attempts to disclaim Shake- 
ispeare’s authorship. In Russia, thanks to F. Shipulinsky who based his 
‘theory on Demblon, the Rutland authorship theory was most widespread, 
because the settings for Shakespeare’s early plays seem to coincide with > 
the places where Rutland travelled. But the time element on which this 
version is based is arbitrary, and a textual analysis proves beyond doubt 
that Rutland had not visited the places he describes. Evidence supplied 
by Shakespeare’s contemporaries who knew him well proves that the 
version concocted by anti-Shakespearians is utterly absurd. (In Russian) 


, No. 6, June 1962. 


1205. Kagarlitsky, Y. “Wells and Jules Verne,” pp. 116-135. Science 
fiction unites H. G. Wells and Verne. To Jules Verne, educated on the 
principles of Newton’s mechanics, H. G. Wells’s novels could but seem 
improbable. Wells, before many others, realized the inevitability of 
science’s turn toward Einstein's system. For contemporary readers the 
fantasies of Jules Verne are erakon fantasies of the past, while those 
of Wells are fantasies of the future. Where Jules Verne raises moral and 
ethical questions, Wells brings up political issues; he describes the fall of 
bourgeois civilization. Science fiction gives him a broader theme — the 
theme of man and the world. (In Russian) 


, No. 8, August 1962. 


1206, Levidova, I. “John Steinbeck’s Postwar Books,” pp. 122-142. In 
‘the postwar period the anti-bourgeois trend in Steinbeck’s writings re- 
mains unchanged. What changes is the philosophical undercurrent: from 
‘a biological “omnivorousness” to the realization of the moral responsibility 
of man. Steinbeck’s artistic research is directed mainly toward creating a 
more complex human character. His favorite form is an allegory which 
emerges parallel to the line of realism. The problem of choice assumes 
particular importance. Asserting individual responsibility in the struggle 
between good and evil, the writer believes that man, having made the 
correct choice, is capable of overcoming evil. (In Russian) 


, No. 11, November 1962. 


1207. Startsev, A. “The Problem of the Later Twain,” pp. 138-159. In 
a period characteristic for its misanthropy, Twain's life from the middle 
1890’s took on a pessimistic attitude towards life and mankind; but his 
criticism of the world of exploitation is so pointed that it is not limited 
by his pessimism. Because-of his fear of bourgeois public opinion, Twain 
could speak the full truth only after his death when many of his works 
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were first published. The vices of American society impressed him as a 
universal calamity, and human vices caused by certain social conditions 
he regarded as the eternal vices of mankind. Failing to dig deep into the 
real causes for the social and moral catastrophe, Twain created the pessi- 
mistic “philosophical tale,” Mysterious Stranger, which is permeated with 
great compassion for his fellow-men. It destroyed false optimism, “the 
American illusions” which hindered the development of American litera- 
ture. (In Russian) 

— M. Koreneva 


No. 1, January 1963. 


1208. Shalamov, V. “Bunin’s Translation of “The Song of Hiawatha,’ ” 
pp. 153-158. Ivan Bunin worked on his translation of H. W. Longfellow's 
“Hiawatha” for seven years. It was first published in Orlovsky Vestnik 
May 2-September 24, 1896. The book appeared as a separate edition in 
Orel at the end of the same year. The definitive translation newly revised 
by Bunin was published by M. Gorky in the Publishing House Znanye in 
1903. The revised edition won the Russian Academy of Science Pushkin 
prize. The commonly known date of Bunin’s translation (1898) is in- 
correct. (In Russian) 

— A. Nikoljukia 
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.AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION JOURNAL, XLVIII:1, January 
1962. 


1209. King, Willard L., and Kenneth B. Hawkins. “Lady Chatterley,” 
pp. 43-47. In letters exchanged by the authors concerning the American 
and British obscenity trials of Lady Chatterleys Lover, they find that 
Lawrence is not a great writer, The Trial of Lady Chatterley is more 
interesting than Lawrence’s book, four-letter words in print are "startling 
rather than shocking,” and “publication of a cheap book does not con- 
tribute to literature.” 
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1210. “Logomachy — Debased Verbal Curçency” (editorial), pp. 48-49. 
Language must be measured by standards. Piblication of Webster's Third 
New International Dictionary Unabridged isra “serious blow [to} the 
cause of good English.” The book is not “unabridged,” and it will “be 
of no use to us [the ABA]}.” ad 

— Charles D. Tate, Jr. 


AMERICAN QUARTERLY, XIII:2, Part 2, Summer 1961. 


1211. Higham, John. “American Intellectual History: A Critical Ap- 
raisal,” pp. 219-233, American literaty scholarship, guided by American 
tudies since the 30’s, best reveals the attitudes of non-historians toward 

American intellectual history. Literary scholars gave to American Studies 

a humanistic emphasis foreign to the political and social history of the 

New Historians. Applying close textual analysis and symbolic interpre- 

tation to non-literary sources, they wrote a new and deeper kind of 

intellectual history, exemplified in Henry Nash Smith’s Virgin Land 

(1950); but their interests were usually too specifically literary. The 

literary scholar uses ideas to illuminate art; the historian uses ‘art to 

illuminate ideas (though the New Historian was likely to subordinate 
ideas to action). The interaction of the viewpoint of literary scholars 


and historians has helped develop a truer intellectual history centering . 


on feelings and ideas. 


1212. Weimer, David R. “Welcome Instruments for Thinking Men,” 
pp. 234-237. Remembering that such valuable tools as the Leary guide, 
Vol. II of L.H.U.S., and Abstracts of English Studies are primarily in- 
struments, “their worth . . . always contingent upon some large, creative 
purpose behind their use,” the researcher can be grateful for three new 
instruments: the MLA checklist, American Literary Mss (holdings for 
2,350 American authors in about 270 American libraries), the Library 
of Congress Archive of Recorded Poetry and Literature (chiefly poetry 
readings, public lectures, and interviews), and Philip M. Hamer, ed., A 
-Guide to Archives and Mss in the U.S. (“holdings of about 1,300 deposi- 
tories” with a “very complete” index). 


1213. Koster, Donald N., et al. “Articles in American Studies, 1960”: 
Folklore, pp. 249-250; Language, pp. 260-262; Literature and Drama, 
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pp. 263-273. Bibliographical entries, annotations, and subject areas are 
included for each title. 


1214. Van Nostrand, Albert V. “American Dissertations in’ Progress,” 
pp. 292-301. Author, title, degree, institution, and date completed, if 
applicable, are listed. ae ae 


1215. Sanford, Charles L., et al. “Writings on the Theory and Teaching 
of American Studies,” pp. 308-315. Books and articles are listed and 
annotated under four categories: (1) Philosophy of, (2) Courses and 
Programs in, (3) Subjects and Methods of Teaching, (4) Bibliography. 


—, XII:3, Fall 1961. 


1216. Fisher, Marvin. “The Iconology of Industrialism, 1830-60,” pp. 
347-364, European visitors such as Charles Dickens, Captain Marryat, 
Harriet Martineau, Frances Trollope, viewed American industrial pro- 
gress ambivalently. The dominant response of optimistic acceptance was 
revealed in the Promethean image of the machine as man’s servant in 
the control of nature. The conflicting, often repressed response imaged 
the machine as Frankensteinian desecrator of the picturesque, despoiler of 
Nature. This conflict in 19th-century attitudes (Nature as an ideal and 
source of values vs. progress as an ideal achieved by the exploitation of 
natute) both in Europe and in America (from Emerson and Melville to 
Henry Adams and even Faulkner) may be traced in history, aesthetics, 
and technology. 


1217. Rubin, Louis D., Jr. “The Southern’ Muse: Two Poetry Societies,” 
pp. 365-375. In 1921 the Fugitive group of Nashville, Tenn., and the 
Poetry Society of Charleston, S. C., appeared as centers of a Southern 
poetry movement. The two groups were apparently similar in interest 
and intention, but the Poetry Society has had a negligible influence and 
the Fugitives a lasting significance. The Poetry Society was determinedly 
Southern in émphasis and popular in organization and intent, traditional 
in subject and diction. The Fugitives ignored the regional bias, were a 
closely-knit private university group of dedicated poets, intellectual and 
experimental in diction; they have helped create an audience for modern 
poetry. John Crowe Ransom, Allen Tate, Donald Davidson, Robert Penn 
Warren remain “among the most important writers of our century.” 


1218. White, Robert L. “Washington Allston: Banditti in Arcadia,” 
pp. 387-401. Allston, America’s “first full-scale romantic artist,” was 
a leader in the use of Italian themes for both landscape painting and 
fiction. His landscapes helped establish for later painters Italy's romantic 
charm and grace (which he experienced in his strolls in Rome with his 
friends Coleridge and Washington Irving), whereas his heavily Gothic 
fiction — Monaldi, a Tale — set a precedent, followed by American writ- 
ers such as Hawthorne and Howells, of depicting fundamental corruption 
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under Italy’s superficial beauty. Thus Allston (like S. F. B. Morse and 
William Wetmore Story) incorporated in himself the conflicting attitudes 
toward Italy of American painters and writers. 


1219. O’Donnell, Charles. .‘‘Progress and Property: The Later Cooper,” 
pp. 402-409. Im the Littlepage trilogy and The Crater Cooper reached 
the pessimistic, socially conservative view that property is essential to 
civilization and must be inherited, but that the inheritance entails “the 
original sin of measuring the land.” With the measurement comes order 
out of chaos, change, even improvement, but also increased corruption. 
The title The Chainbearer derives from the man who carries the survey- 
ing chain, the chain of increasing order and progress — and corruption. 
In The Crater (1847) Cooper presents the rise and necessary corruption 
and fall of a microcosmic civilization on a Pacific island. 


1220. McLoughlin, William G. “Reviews” (rev.-art., Religious Perspec- 
tives in American Culture, ed. J. W. Smith and Leland Jamison), pp. 
419-423. Willard Thorp in his section “Religion in American Fiction” 
traces the novel’s reflection of “the changing religious climate” of Ameri- 
can society. Carlos Baker summarizes “The Place of the Bible in American 
Fiction.” “The most original contribution” is R. P. Blackmur’s “Religious 
Poetry in the United States,” equating religion and poetry and reading 
“half... of modern poetry” in terms of Jacob’s struggle with the angel. 


1221. Mead, Sidney E. “Reviews” (rev.-art., A Critical Bibliography of 
Religion in America, Nelson R. Burr), pp. 423-425. Each section has 
“amazingly complete coverage.” Part IV is “Religion in the Arts and 
Literature,” with sections on Architecture, Liturgical Arts, Music, Relig- 
ion and Literature, Religion and Poetry, Religion and Drama, Negro 
Religious Literature, and the Sermon. “A great work.” 


| XIU:4, Winter 1961. 


1222. Walker, Robert H. “The Poet and the Robber Baron,” pp. 447- 
465. The dominant character of the late 19th century may be assessed 
through the public expression of its citizen-poets. Despite some support 
for the Gilded Age status quo, poetic opinion approaching the turn of 
the century was overwhelmingly critical. Poetic protest was directed 
against social and economic inequities both urban and rural, with special 
condemnation of concentration of money and power, and a concern at 
immorality caused by power at the upper extreme and poverty at the 
lower. Few poets accepted the justifications of social Darwinism, but 
many specifically supported Henry George or Edward Bellamy and pro- 
posed remedy by government participation in economics or, increasingly, 
by organization of the workingman. 


1223. Billington, Ray Allen. “Government and the Arts: The W. P. A. ` 
Experience,” pp. 466-479. The Arts Projects of the later 1930’s were 
created under the “general welfare’ proviso of the Constitution. Al- 
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though their chief aim was re-employment, they gave artists and writers 
essential leisure time and u native cultural expression and appreci- 
ation of folk materials. Liabilities were a tendency to foster mediocrity 
by reducing competition, a subordination of creative genius to coopera- 
tive effort (especially in the Writers’ Project), and a failure to separate 
aesthetics from politics (political judgments of art, temptations to propa- 
ganda, and censorship). Both achievements and liabilities may be instruc- 
tive for any future federal sponsorship of the arts. 


1224. Gale, Robert L. “Roderick Hudson and Thomas Crawford,” pp. 
495-504, The central character of Henry James's novel, despite other 
parallels and sources, owes much to the “life and personality’: of Thomas 
Crawford, who began the tradition of American sculptors: working in 
Rome and whose wife, Louisa, James knew in Rome after Crawford’s 
death. i 


1225. Kirker, Harold, and B. T. Wilkins. “Beard, Becker and the 
Trotsky Inquiry,” pp. 495-504. In 1937 a group of American writers 
and intellectuals (including Franz Boas, John Chamberlain, John Dos 
Passos, Sidney Hook, Reinhold Niebuhr, Norman Thomas, Edmund 
Wilson) joined as the American Committee for the Defense of Leon 
Trotsky against charges of the Moscow Trials. John Dewey (accompanied 
by James T. Farrell) headed the Commission to Mexico to take evidence. 
Two distinguished liberal writer-historians, Becker and Beard, refused 
pleas to join the Commission [letters reprinted here}. The “test of con- 
science” posed for American liberals by the Trials is indicated in their 
varying attitudes toward the Commission and in the pages of the Nation 
and the New Republic at the time. l 


1226. Coffin, Tristram P, “Folklore in the American Twentieth Cen- 
tury,” pp. 526-532 [see also Midwest Folklore, Winter 1951, pp. 213- 
222 and Spring 1953, pp. 19-27}. The popularity of folklore is coinci- 
dent with its corruption for psychological purposes, private, social, and 
national, and its exploitation by the amateur, the collector, and the com- 
mercial propagandist. Its justification of nationalism and imperialism is 
seen in “the popularity of local color literature before the Spanish- 
American War,” and in ersatz legends of Washington, Lincoln, Lee, and _ 
others. Most literary figures share the uncritical attitude of the public 
toward folklore: Stephen Vincent Benét, John Steinbeck, Carl Sandburg, 
and Thomas Wolfe in particular; Hart Crane in The Bridge; “the whole 
school of folk drama”; critics who call Robert Frost a “folk poet” and see 
such works as William Faulkner's The Bear or Scott Fitzgerald’s The 
Great Gatsby as expressions of American myth-ritual. 
. — John H. Wrenn 


AMERICAN SCHOLAR, XXXII:1, Winter 1963. 


1227. Trilling, Diana. “The House of Mirth Revisited,” pp. 113-114, 
116, 118, 120, 122, 124, 126, 128. Readers who think of Edith Wharton 
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as an old-fashioned snob dedicated to the defense of obsolete class privi- 
leges fail to recognize the moral passion with which she criticized the 
New York aristocracy of which she was a member. Because she was so 
secure a member of her class, she was able to write about its complexities, 
merits, and failures with great precision. While firmly maintaining her 
allegiance to her social group, she unshrinkingly dramatized its evils in 
her novel The House of Mirth: its vicious hypocrisies, its brutal material- 
ism, its rejection of art and the artistic sensibility, its denial of life itself. 

f — Henry B. Rule 


AMERICAN SPEECH, XXXVII:4, December 1962. 


1228. Eby, Cecil D., Jr. “Americanisms in the Down-East Fiction of 
George S. Wasson,” pp. 249-254. George Wasson’s three works of 
fiction — Cap’n Simeon’s Store (1903), The Green Shay (1905), and 
Home from the Sea (1908) —are a rich storehouse of Americanisms. 
Like his fellow local-colorist Sarah Orne Jewett, Wasson regretted the 
passing of the Maine folkways and folk speech and endeavored to pre- 
serve them in his stories. The three books named above yield 68 Ameri- 
canisms (none of them nonce words) that are either not recorded in the 
OED, the Dictionary of American English, the Dictionary of American- 
isms, the American Dialect Dictionary, or ‘recorded as occurring later. 
— R. F. Bauerle 


ANGLIA, LXXIX:3,4, 1962. 


1229. Göller, Karl Heinz. “Die Wappen König Arthurs in der Hs. 
Lansdowne 882,” pp. 253-266. This Ms attributes to King Arthur 
six coats of arms in contrast to most of the other heraldic collections. 
Study of the meaning and sources of the six insignia reveals that the 
heraldist of Lansdowne 882 agrees closely with the historiographers. It 
is impossible to find a single source for the six insignia as the signs 
differ in various accounts where Arthur’s shield is described. (In German) 


1230. Standop, Ewald. “Der Rhythmus des Layamon-Verses,” pp. 267- 
286. Layamon’s verse technique cannot be compared with Otfrid’s with 
the purpose of finding Germanic influence. Layamon’s verse goes its own 
way thythmically and, in spite of its archaic nature, stands closer to the 
short rhyming couplet than to the alliterative long-line. (In German) 


1231. Wenzel, Siegfried. “Sloth in Middle English Devotional Litera- 
ture,” Pp. 287-318. An examination of vernacular documents reveals 
that by the 13th century, the movement towards popular religious instruc- 
tion results in a numerical increase of the species of Sloth and a greater 
rigidity in their organization. There are three large groups with six 
sub-types for each, and they are arranged in order of increasing gravity. 
Middle English devotional literature concentrates on listing the species 
of the sin of Sloth rather than investigating its psychological roots. This. 
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contrast with the method of the scholastic theologians in their treatment 
of the sin can be explained by reference to the purposes for which the 
treatises were written. i 

i — Jean Johnson 


ATLANTIC, CCIX, May 1962. 


1232. Evans, Bergen. “But Whats a Dictionary For?” pp. 57-62. 
Webster's Third was built on four basic points identified by Leonard 
Bloomfield in Language (1933): (1) “Janguage-is a human conven- 
tion... ; (2) each language is unique... ; (3) all languages are 
dynamic... ; (4) ‘correctness’ can rest only upon usage... .” A dic- 
tionary has the responsibility to represent what current language is, and 
that is just what The Third does. 


1233. Kazin, Alfred. “The Bitter 30’s (from a personal history),” pp. 
82-99. Through his associations with John Chamberlain, Malcolm Cowley, 
and Otis Ferguson, his marriage to Natasha, and his disenchantment with 
Russian socialism, all lumped in the 30’s, Kazin traces his literary devel- 
opment and genesis. 


1234. Davison, Peter. “Robert Frost: His Own Tradition” (rev.-art., 
In the Clearing, 1962), pp. 100-101. Frost is contemporary to so many 
people that he is almost a legend. His latest collection shows his close 
affinity to the present. In “Kitty Hawk” he attempts what his younger 
contemporaries fear to try-— “to understand and make lyrical the aspita- 
tion at the heart of science.” At the age of 88 he confronts reality with 
the courage of a young man. 

— Charles D. Tate, Jr. 


BRITISH BOOK NEWS, No. 261, May 1962. 


1235. Scott-Kilvert, Ian. “English Fiction — 1961,” pp. 309-314, The 
best fiction of 1961, in contrast to that of the previous year, is not inter- 
ested in a realistic portrayal of contemporary English or Western society. 
Some novels deal with the 1920’s or World War II; more employ 
an exotic setting, one frequently newsworthy, or both. Least tied to a 
journalistic interest in locale are Patrick White's Riders in the Chariot, 
“which, despite obvious weaknesses, still towers above the general run of 
current fiction,” and Anthony Bloomfield’s' The Templer. . 
f ` — S. J. Sackett 


BULLETIN OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY, LXVI:10, 

« : December 1962. - 

1236. Smith, David E. “Publication of John Bunyan’s Works in Amer- 
ica, * pp. 630-652.“ Interest in America in a variety of Bunyan’s works 
is: evidenced by the publication of 24 separate titles during the period 
1681-1830. This publication reached two peaks: ‘the first, from 1681- 
1745, was stimulated by Calvinist interests, primarily “in Boston, and a 
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second, from 1800 to 1810, was stimulated by increased post-Revolutionary 
publishing activity and by the resurgence of Calvinism. The absence of 
Bunyan publications from 1745-1789 is inexplicable. [A checklist of the 
American editions of Bunyan’s works, 1681-1830, is included.} 


1237. Kaufman, Paul. “A True Image of Laurence Sterne,” pp. 653-656. 
The traditional Gainesborough portrait of Sterne has been proven to be 
neither by Gainesborough nor of Sterne. The “authentic image” of 
Sterne is a 23-inch bronze cast by an unknown sculptor which resides in 
the York Minster Library where Sterne was a frequent borrower from 
1741 to 1754. E 


1238. Kelvin, Norman. “Fortinbras’ Links with Hamlet,” pp. 657-660. 
“The parallel view of Hamlet and Fortinbras” reveals “brilliant sym- 
metrical contrasts.” Fortinbras is Hamlet’s exact antithesis until IV. iv. 
when the encounter between the two men causes Hamlet to assume For- 
tinbras’ moral character. Fortinbras is a major character, which for 
Shakespeare was a character who played an important part “in the pat- 
tern of the drama and in the revelation of its moral meaning.” 


, LXVII:1, January 1963. 


1239. Marken, Jack W. “Godwin’s Imogen Rediscovered,” pp. 7-32. 
William Godwin’s Imogen: A Pastoral Romance (1784) prefigures 
many of the author’s later ideas. Moreover, although Godwin takes his 
pix from Milton’s Comus, his extensive use of Druid mythology and 
is pose that the Ms is translated from the Welsh place Imogen in the 
Pre-Romantic tradition. [The first part of text of the novel follows.} 
(To be continued.) 


1240. Stern, Madeleine B. “Pothooks for Freedom: Stephen Pearl An- 
drews and the Introduction of Phonography into America,” pp. 33-56. 
Stephen Pearl Andrews (1812-1886), American abolitionist and re- 
former, introduced the shorthand of English phonographer Isaac Pitman 
into America in the hope that it would “free the slave through a short 
cut to learning” and achieve the brotherhood of man by creating a 
universal language. Andrews advanced his views in his periodicals T'he 
Anglo Saxon, the Propagandist, and the American Phonographer but 
was discouraged by lack of funds and the inability of printers to repro- 
duce inexpensively the symbols of his alphabet. 


, LXVII:2, February 1963. 


1241. Monteiro, George. “The New York Tribune on Henry James, 
1881-1882,” pp. 71-81. Between December 1881 and November 1882 
the Tribune's appraisal of James shifted from acclaiming The Portrait 
of a Lady as “one of the notable books of the time” to attacking James 
for his alleged un-Americanism and for his leadership of “the new school 
of fiction.” The shift was motivated by James’s satire on newspapers in 
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“The Point of View” and by Howells’s Century Magazine article which 
rated James’s art superior to that of Dickens and Thackeray. 


1242. Werkmeister, Lucyle. “Jemmie Boswell and the London Daily 
Press, 1785-1795,” pp. 82-114. Boswell's writings were constantly ridi- 
culed by the London press and in pamphlets. He depended on these 
attacks and parodies to stimulate interest in and sales of his books. The 
press particularly attacked The Tour of the Hebrides and the Life of 
Johnson for their triviality of detail and the familiar tone of their anec- 
dotes. Such attacks commonly incorporated allusions to Shakespeare. 
(To be continued.) 


1243. England, Martha Winburn. “Further Discussion of Godwin’s 
Imogen: Felix Culpa,” pp. 115-118. The flaws of Imogen are signifi- 
cant, for they “make us grateful for a chance to see what William Godwin 
discarded” as he moved toward his major works. 


1244, Marken, Jack W. “Imogen: A Pastoral Romance,” ae: 119-134. 
The text of Godwin’s novel is continued. (To be continued.) 
— William Free 


CAHIER DU SUD, LIV:369, December 1962-January 1963. 


1245. André, Robert. “L'expérience d’autrui chez Melville,” pp. 270- 
279. Herman Melville's latent homosexuality, veiled and repressed by 
his Puritan education, exercised a profound influence on the evolution of 
his work. From his very first writing, friendship is central to the action. 
For the traitorous friend, death is the normal conclusion for a pact that 
has religious power. Melville himself realized that his secret character 
was tied up in his relationship with his parents. Masculine friendship 
offered him a security that was essential. For him, death is both punish- 
ment for indifference to human affection and purification. (In French) 
—- William M. Jones 


CARIBBEAN QUARTERLY, VII:3, December 1961. 


1246. Owens, R. J. “West Indian Poetry,” pp. 120-127. The two main 
anthologies of West Indian poetry (“Anthology of West Indian Poetry,” 
ed. A. J. Seymour, Kykoveral, No. 22, 1957, and “Anthology of West 
Indian Poetry,” Caribbean Quarterly, V:3, 1958) show many weaknesses: 
a monotonous sameness caused by banality of thought, high-flown lan- 
guage, self-consciousness, literariness. West Indian poets, as they create 
a national literature, must take pride in the West Indian variant of 
English and crystallize a form of art speech from the multiplicity of 
vernaculars. 


, WIII:2, June 1962. 


1247. Carr, W. I. “Literature and Society,” pp. 76-93. C. P. Snow's The 
Two Cultures and the Scientific Revolution sets up a bogus paradigm 
in describing the cleavage between science and literature. The real 
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division is between professional social enquiry and imaginative under- 
standing, “between conceptualized intelligence and the literary critical 
function.” The sciences and the arts must, as Snow suggests, realize 
that “each has its peculiar value.” 


1248. Marckwardt, Albert H. “Applied Linguistics,” pp. 111-120. Like 
all sciences, linguistics divides into the “pure” — which aims at an order- 
ly and systematic extension of knowledge — and the “applied” — which 
aims at employing knowledge to ameliorate physical and human situations. 
The latter can be useful in spelling reform, construction of artificial 
languages, teaching of native or foreign tongues. In Jamaica, applied 
linguistics can be used to determine what form of language is to be 
taught, and through “contrastive analysis” what aspects of a language 
need to be emphasized or minimized in the classroom. 

— William W. West 


CHRISTIAN CENTURY, LXXIX:18, May 2, 1962. 


1249. Hess, M. Whitcomb. “Browning: An English Kierkegaard,” pp. 
569-571. Browning and Kierkegaard are alike in that they both used 
their created characters to reflect their ideas and observations. They both 
tried “to keep Christ in Protestant Christianity.” Browning’s characters 
“are psychological studies revealing Christian action, or the lack of it, 
in character.” Because Browning proclaimed “love as the key to heaven,” 
deals “implicitly” with incarnation in “all his poems” (and “a number 
explicitly”), and, like Kierkegaard, “fought for the truth about man as 
by God first spoken,” Browning, too, deserves the Kierkegaardian title, 
“Knight of Faith.” 


1250. Driver, Tom F. “Seeing Man as Man,” pp. 576-577. An inter- 
view with Robert Bolt revealed that Bolt wrote A Man for All Seasons 
because he saw in More not a Catholic Saint, but a man with mental 
courage. Though Bolt will probably not produce “religious” drama be- 
cause of his agnosticism, he will likely produce “human” drama because 
his subject is man. 


, LXXX:12, March 20, 1963. 


1251. Klausler, Alfred P. “Let Us Praise Poets,” pp. 369-370. “The 
state of poetry . . . continues to improve.” Though poets seldom make 
their living solely from writing, such poets as John Beecher, Daniel 
Berrigan, Richmond Lattimore, Howard Nemerov, Athelia Lilly, Warren 
Kliewer, Carl Sandburg, and Robert Frost continue to write. 

— Charles D. Tate, Jr. 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE, XIV:2, Spring 1962. 


1252. London, Philip W. “The Military Necessity: Billy Budd and 
Vigny,” pp. 174-186. Although “enormously subtle,” Bly Budd has 
been “‘overinterpreted” and has been given entirely too much critical 
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weight to bear: Melville is no prophet and the novel is a ‘novel, inot -a 
testament. Most satisfactorily read as a double study, of an ‘innocent 
and his responsible leader, Billy Badd is put into perspective by a com- 
parison of it with Alfred de Vigny’s The Military Necessity. This com- 
parison makes clear the fact that although Melville’s novel is great, it is 
not unique. We see that two great writers independently write of “the 
military character and the character of the military necessity.” 

— Sam S. Baskett 


DALHOUSIE REVIEW, XLII:4, Winter 1962-63. 


1253. Dworkin, Martin S. “Poetry and the Machine,” pp. 445-451. 
‘Though chaos can be found in contemporary civilization, the poet should 
grasp it in unifying images, new rhythms, not lament the passing of a 
more poetic time, not attempt to utter what is too personal to be uttered. 
Aesthetic coherence belongs properly not to civilization but to art. 


1254, Cherry, D. R. ‘“‘Shaw’s Novels,” pp. 459-471. Though the charac- 
ters in Shaw’s novels speak about love, art, marriage, and socialism, there 
is no conflict of ideas; the arguments are either unanswered or answered 
by fools. The reader of the novels opposes his ideas and prejudices to 
those of the novelist; the dramas absorb him because opposing ideas are 
a wep with logic, clarity, and precision. Shaw learned from Marx 
a healthy respect for the economic basis of society and from Butler the 
possibility of progress through creative evolution. But Shaw also believed 
that progress was not inevitable, that it occurred only with genuine con- 
flict of ideas and the institutions embodying them. 

— Keith Rinehart 


ENCORE, X:2, March-April 1963. 


1255. Stoppard, Tom. “ ‘A very satirical thing happened to me on the 
way to the theatre tonight, ” pp. 33-36. Just as “angry” was the key 
adjective of the 50’s, so “satirical” seems to be the equally overworked 
misnomer for the early 60’s. John Osborne’s Plays for England are more 
disgust and realism than satire, but J. P. Donleavy’s Fairy Tales of New 
York get closer to “dramatised satire.” Of all the new writers David 
Turner, in Semi-Detached, “comes nearest to realising the dramatic poten- 
tial of that bleak, unfooled stare at our follies.” : 

1256, Taylor, John Russell. “The Provincial Voice,” pp. 37-44. David 
Turner's work is wrongly classified as that of a working-class realist. It 
is far more classic than this term suggests. There is a general structure 
that leads” from “apathy and stagnation through suffering to a new 
understanding.” In his television drama and such later works as Strip 
Jack Naked and Summer, Autumn, Winter, Spring the same movement 
is discernible. . His. ambiguity is now his problem, because it is difficult 
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to see his attitude, in such a play as Semi-Detached, toward “telly-bred 
denizens of the affluent society.” But the ambiguity itself is part of the 
art. i 

— William M. Jones 


ENCOUNTER, XX:4, April 1963. 


1257. McCarthy, Mary. “Burroughs’ Naked Lunch,” PR. 92-98. Miss 
McCarthy's thoughts about William Burroughs’s novel have been dis- 
torted: she does not consider it to be “the outstanding novel of the age,” 
but one which has interested her in the last two or three years. It is a 
new kind of novel, one of statelessness, written with a scientific unsenti- 
mentality and factuality. He is saved from a Swiftian soured utopianism 
by his peculiarly American vaudevillian humor, broad and dry. 

— Lawrence R. Dawson, Jr. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN TRANSITION (1880-1920), VI:1, 
1963. (formerly English Fiction in Transition) 


1258. Burkhart, Charles. “Conrad the Victorian,” pp. 1-8. Conrad has 
more affinities with Victorian than with modern novelists. His treat- 
ment of characters is Victorian in that he divides them into the good and 
bad, conceives of them primarily in moral terms, and fails to develop 
them. Conrad’s technique is Victorian in his manipulation of time 
eel as a suspense device and his lack of concern for consistent point 
of view. 


1259. Cooperman, Stanley. “The Imperial Posture and the Shrine of 
Darkness: Kipling’s The Naulabka and E. M. Forster's A Passage to 
India,” pp. 9-13. Kiplings The Naulabka and Forster's A Passage to 
India both have as their structural center and narrative climax a moment 
of “realization that in the face of total negation all differentiations are 
meaningless and all value-judgments are absurd.” The novels differ in 
that Forster merely develops the theme of ultimate futility, while Kip- 
ling’s Tarvin does not let his experience deter him from a life of action. 


1260. Isaacs, Neil D. “The Narrator of The Good Soldier,” pp. 14-15. 
The irony in the name of F. M. Ford’s narrator-persona, Dowell, derives 
from its source in Piers Plowman, whose ironies are translated into the 
situation of The Good Soldier. Dowell “is Ford’s ironic, allegorical pre- 
sentation of the way of life in a contemporary field full of brutal folk.” 


1261. Gerber, H. E., and E. S. Lauterbach (with the assistance of James 
G. Kennedy and Marie T. Tate). “Bibliographies, News, and Notes,” 
. 19-57. Annotated bibliographical notes on Arnold Bennett, Samuel 
Butler, Ford Madox Ford, E. M. Forster, Sir H. Rider Haggard, Maurice 
Hewlett, W. H. Hudson, Sheila Kaye-Smith, Rose Macaulay, George 
Moore, H. H. Munro (“Saki”), May Sinclair, Lytton Strachey, and H. 

G. Wells. 
~~ George O. Marshall, Jr. 
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ENGLISH MISCELLANY, X, 1959. 


1262. Lloyd, Michael. “A Defence of Arcite,” pp. 11-25. Frost (RES, 
XXIV, 289-304) says Theseus is the “executant of destiny,” Palamon 
and Theseus ate the heroes, and Palamon is the spokesman of ideal love 
in Chaucer’s Kuighi’s Tale. But Arcite also is a love idealist. The con- 
flict between love and friendship (Frost) is in Boccaccio, not in Chaucer; 
Chaucer's portrait of love is less tragic, more romantic than Boccaccio’s. 
The discord between Palamon and Arcite is complete. Throughout the 
action, Arcite appears as ideal knight and lover. It is he who patiently 
accepts Fortuna and God’s will; his death is the result of Fortuna. He 
perceives the love that underlies Fortuna and sees love and Fortuna as a 
fate that must be accepted. 


1263. Marsh, T. N. “Elizabethan Ceremony in Literature and in the 
Wilderness,” pp. 27-42, Elizabethan ceremony served “to render the in- 
visible visible” and is related to ideas of decorum and of soul and body. 
It is the outgrowth of medieval and renaissance ideas of the nature of 
the world. Thus it had several functions: it reinforced the sense of a 
rule of law; it expressed acquiescence in fixed order and degree; and it 
gave form to a formless idea. Ideas of ceremony can be found in Hooker, 
Chapman, Spenser, and Shakespeare, but ceremonies were performed 
not only in courtly, religious, and literary environments, but even by 
explorers and voyagers like Drake, Frobisher, Gilbert, and Raleigh. 


1264. Kostić, Veselin. “Spenser and the Bembian Linguistic Theory,” 
pp. 43-60. Spenser’s ideas of poetic diction are similar to those of the 
Bembian school in Italy. Bembo used Petrarch and Boccaccio as the 
standard of linguistic purity; Spenser pays homage to Chaucer. Renais- 
sance poets noted the parallels between Petrarch and Chaucer. Spenser 
may have read Bembo’s Prose della volgore lingua or a paraphrase of 
it such as Book I of Castiglione’s Courtier. Bembo’s theory was one of 
linguistic growth and decay with the high point of the language fixed 
in the works of Petrarch and Boccaccio. Spenser’s language theory is in- 
fluenced by this as is E. K.’s introduction to the Shepheardes Calender. 
Thus the chief linguistic influence on Spenser was Bembo, not the 
Pléiade. 


1265. Cope, Jackson I. “Jonson's Reading of Spenser: The Genesis of 
a Poem,” pp. 61-66. Jonson’s “Epistle to Elizabeth, Countess of Rutland” 
has sources in Spensers Mother Hubberd’s Tale and The Visions of 
Bellay, but the chief source is The Raines of Time. 


1266, Crino, Anna Maria. ‘‘Baconiana: Ulteriori documenti sulle ver- 
sioni italiane 1618 e 1619 dei ‘Saggi Morali,’” pp. 67-86. Letters of 
Pietro Cecconcelli to Don Giovanni dei Medici indicate that the 1618 
Italian edition of Bacon’s Moral Essays, texts A and B, had John Bill as 
editor and Cecconcelli as printer. Letters of Toby Matthew and Andrea 
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Cioli indicate that. the 1619 anonymous version was not a deliberate 
insult to Bacon, that Matthew was not the translator, and that the probable 
translator was William Cavendish. (In Italian) 


1267. Flatter, Richard. “The Question of Free Will, and Other Obser- 
vations on ‘Macbeth,’” pp. 87-105. The problem of Macb. is, Do the 
witches, the devil’s servants, serve Macbeth or do they dominate him? 
A greater question is, Is the devil free? Dover Wilson (ed. Mach.) finds 
Macbeth the innocent victim of the witches. But he falls by voluntary 
act; “the devil’s ministers cannot give us anything unless it is already in 
us.” I. vii. 47ff. indicates that Macbeth had been contemplating murder 
before the play opens. His reaction to the witches shows his guilty 
conscience, 


1268. Lombardo, Agostino. “Le immagini dell-acqua in ‘Antony and 
Cleopatra, ” pp. 107-133. Water has several roles in Antony: it is a 
symbol of imconstancy, mutability, and destruction; as the Nile it is a 
symbol of Cleopatra, sensuality, weakness, and indolence; it is a symbol 
of chance, hazard, unfamiliar ground for Antony; being formless it 
symbolizes and foreshadows the dissolution of Antony; and it creates a 
symbolic contrast between the Nile as Cleopatra and the ocean as Antony. 
(in Italian) 


1269. Melchiori, Giorgio. “Note sul problema di ‘Pericles, ” pp. 135- 
155. The name, Pericles, is probably from Arcadia’s Pyrocles. The text 
is based on Gower, Sidney, and Twine. The question of the authorship 
and date is complicated by Wilkins’s The Painfull Aduentures of Pericles 
Prince of Tyre (1608). Analysis of Per., I. 91-108, shows that the lines 
are consistent in imagery and are related to images in Lear and Temp. 
Analysis of other passages leads to the conclusion that Wilkins’s tale was 
founded on Per., which is substantially by Shakespeare, but whose corrupt 
_ text is reconstructed from memory. (In Italian) 


1270. Lubbers, C. J. M. “A Lost Pamphlet of Giuseppe Baretti,” pp. 
157-188. Baretti was a friend of Johnson, who may have had a hand 
in Baretti’s satire, The Voice of Discord or the Battle of the Fiddles 
(1753), based on the controversy between the musicians of the Italian 
Opera in London and its director, Vanneschi. The English text is 
probably Johnson-Baretti; the French one is probably a translation by 
Baretti at Johnson’s request. The satire is an imitation of Swift's 
Battle of the Books. {The pamphlet, in French and English, is repro- 
duced, pp. 165-187.]} 


1271. Jannattoni, Livio. “Byron e Dickens agli ‘spettacoli’ di Mastro 
Titta,” pp. 223-231. Giambattista Bugatti (Mastro Titta) was an exe- 
cutioner, 1796-1864. Some of his executions were witnessed by Byron in 
1817 and Dickens in 1845. Byron’s letter describing the execution 
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emphasizes the shock, horror, and details of the execution; Dickens’s 
Pictures from Italy have local color and a description of the victim. (In 
Italian) 


1272. Hale, J. R. “Charles Lever and Italy,” pp. 232-247. Travel in 
Italy coincides with the growth of the 19th-century novel. The Italian 
settirig served several purposes: it aroused nostalgia and pleasurable recog- 
nition in travellers; it allowed social satire; and it showed the impact of 
the passionate South on the puritan Northern visitor. Lever was inter- 
ted in the social scene and defended the Continent and its English 
residents against the common tourist. For material he relied on events 
he had seen, stories he had heard, and people he had met. These sources 
are reflected in the anecdotal, episodic structure of his works and the 
lack of subtlety in characterization. 


1273. Pantazzi, Sybille. “Enrico Nencioni, William Wetmore Story and 
Vernon Lee: An Italian Critic's Anglo-American Friendships,” pp. 249- 
260. Nencioni was a friend of Giosuè Carducci and Gabriele D’ Annunzio 
but today is a little-known figure. He was well-known in the 1880's- 
1890’s when he was'the leading authority in Italy on contemporary English 
literature, partly because of his personal contact with English and Ameri- 
can writers through the hel of Story and Lee. Through them he met 
Landor, the Brownings, and Lever, and defended their work. In the 
1880’s-1890’s he reviewed the work of Lee’s friends: Mary Robinson, 
Helen Zimmerman, Amy Levy, J. A. Symonds, and Walter Pater. In 
Lee’s Althea, the Professor is obviously Nencioni. 


1274, Hausermann, H. W. “W. J. Turner and Bernard Shaw: A Dis- 
agreement (with Unpublished Letters),” pp. 293-327. Turner was the 
pioneer of expressionistic drama in England, and he wanted to be Shaw’s 
successor. His contributions to The New Age in 1914 included a satire 
on Shaw, and are the beginnings of Turner’s literary career. For many 
years he followed in Shaw’s footsteps as disciple, competitor, and some- 
times opponent. His only personal contact with Shaw came during an 
argument conducted through a series of letters when-Turner was literary 
editor of the Daily Herald. In general he deplored the intellectual 
drama of Shaw, but his own expressionistic drama had little success. 

— George R. Adams 


ENGLISH RECORD, XII:2, Winter 1961. 


1275. McAleer, John J. “Gulliver at Greenwich,” pp. 38-39. At the 
end of Book One of Gulliver's Travels, the hero lands at Greenwich and 
puts his Lilliputian cattle to pasture on a bowling-green. This “may be 
an ironic allusion to Bo[w]lingbroke at Greenwich,” a reference to his 
well-known amorous adventures there which lost him the Lord Treasurer- 
ship when Queen Anne learned of them. 
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, XII:3, Spring 1961. 


1276. McAleer, John J. “Christ Symbolism in Hemingway's The Capital 
of the World,” pp. 2-3. Like Faulkner, “Hemingway often uses Christ 
symbolism as a context within which to evaluate character. Brave men, 
like Christ, his archetype, bear suffering well; cowards run away.” Paco, 
the hero, wounded in a mock bullfight, “dies a Christ figure,” and several 
minor characters are also symbolically linked with Christ. 


1277. Rossky, William. “Sudden Love: An Approach to A Farewell to 
Arms,” pp. 4-6. Both students and critics are mistaken when they con- 
clude that Frederick Henry falls in love with Catherine Barkley too 
suddenly. A close reading of the novel reveals that the hospital scene, 
in which Henry's love is fully revealed, is adequately prepared for by 
indirection and understatement. 


1278. Carroll, Jane Z. “A Defense of Marlowe’s Faustus,” pp. 39-42. 
Compared to Macbeth, Faustus is “a moral individual. As a result, he is 
a true tragic hero.” The ambition of Macbeth and Faustus, their will- 
ingness to risk immortality, their regrets, and their deaths provide parallels 
between the heroes. Unlike Macbeth, Faustus is restrained in his use of 
power, nor does he upset the order of things, and unlike Macbeth, Faustus 
“is a friend both loved and loving,” and he has intellect. His only sin 
lies in considering religion as “vain fancies.” Finally, “he finds himself 
after g imprisoned within the framework which he had rejected as 
unreal.” 


» XII:2, 1962. 


1279. Grennen, Joseph E. “Chaucer in a Chapel Perilous: “The Waste 
Land, 1-18 and 230-242,” pp. 42-44. By allusion to the Canterbury 
Tales at the beginning of “The Waste Land,” Eliot evokes “a compari- 
son of the sterile present with the fecund medieval past... .” And in 
lines 230-242 of his poem Eliot suggests an analogy with Troilus, who 
learns the meaning of relationship by making a virtue of necessity while 
the clerk in Eliot never does. 

— John Henry Smith 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM, XII:1, January 1963. 


1280. Nagarajan, S. “The Conclusion to Chaucer's Troilus and Criseyde,” 
pp. 1-8. The “Christian interpretation” of Troilus and Criseyde justifies 
the conclusion of the poem by sacrificing our emotional response to the 
love described. It is not Chaucer's moral, but the narrator's, to whose 
well-meaning and unsophisticated character it is dramatically appropriate. 


1281. Hapgood, Robert. “Shakespeare's Delayed Reactions,” pp. 9-16. 
In his presentation of the deposition of Richard II, the rejection of 
Falstaff, and the assassination of Julius Caesar, Shakespeare reverses our 
views of a central event. This change of sympathy “is not a structural 
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crudity but a brilliant daring piece of audience psychology”; Shakespeare 
turns us decisively against the deed, but not to the same extent against the 
doer, for we are implicated because of our previous attitude. But the 
rejection of Falstaff seems unsuccessful: we are reluctant to reverse out 
impressions because Falstaff is too appealing at the outset. Although 
Shakespeare experimented also with switching sympathies toward un- 
changing characters, he never again tried to reverse the audience’s views 
of a central event. 


1282. Harvey, W. J. “Work in Progress I: Character and the Context 
of Things,” pp. 50-66. “Whereas in life we are allowed only intrinsic 
knowledge of self and only contextual knowledge of others (knowledge, 
that is, formed from the perception of relationships), fiction allows us 
both kinds of knowledge.” Most novelists attack the view of man as an 
object to be manipulated or exploited, for they see him as an autonomous 
being. If, in his “alienated” state, he is reduced to a thing, he remains 
at least a very special kind of thing —a work of art, so that ethical dis- 
crimination merges into aesthetic discrimination. Henry James most con- 
sistently and subtly exploited this interplay between aesthetics and ethics, 
as an examination of The Portrait of a Lady shows. 

—A. G. Newell 


ETUDES ANGLAISES, XV:4, October-December 1962. 


1283. Silhol, Robert. “Réflexions sur les sources et la structure de A 
Litanie de John Donne,” pp. 320-346. A study of the origins and struc- 
ture of Donne’s poem “A Litany” gives us some indication of the depth 
and sincerity of the poet’s religious feeling in the autumn of 1608, the 
time when the poem was written. Essentially, “A Litany” falls into three 
parts: (1) “Pray for us,” (2) “Deliver us,” (3) “Hear us.” The first 
part seems relatively sincere, but in the second Donne expresses some 
uncertainty about his being able to keep the promises he has made to 
God, and in the third he appears to be asking God to protect him from 
himself. Thus it is not at all clear that “A Litany” is the sacred poem 
it is usually held to be; certainly it is not a prayer. The aptest description 
is perhaps a lyric poem, addressed to the poet himself rather than to 
God, in which he tries to raise his self-confidence. (In French) 


1284, Honoré, Jean. “Charles Gildon rédacteur du British Mercury 
(1711-1712): les attaques contre Pope, Swift, et les Wits,” pp. 347-364. 
Between December 1711 and July 1712, the period during which Charles 
Gildon was editor of the British Mercury, it was Gildon’s practice to sub- 
stitute literary essays when items of news were unavailable. Most notable 
were his aggressive attacks on Pope, Swift, and the so-called Wits who 
met at Will’s coffee house, which were written in a style both forceful 
and vigorous. Gildon’s range is perhaps limited, and he is inclined to 
repeat himself as well as to borrow material from other pamphleteers, 
but his six months as editor of the British Mercury mark an important 
phase in the history of that journal. (In French) 
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1285. “Fréchet, René. “A propos d’A.E., I’Irlandais libre et fidèle,” pp. 
365-374. Although Alan Denson’s recently published collection of the 
letters of A.E. does not contain all the letters known to be extant, those 
here published provide us with a vivid portrait of the man and his times. 
There emerges a man both patriotic and idealistic, but one who was 
unwilling to sacrifice the personal welfare of the people for either ideals 
or ideas. Certainly A.E. was very human, and perhaps he possessed more 
than his share of human frailties, as is apparent from the way he some- 
times allowed his temperament to influence his making of important 
decisions. (In French) 


1286. Auffret, J. “Wycherley et ses maitres les Moralistes,” pp. 375- 
387. William Wycherley, keenly interested in aphoristic literature and, 
as Montague Summers has shown, well read in the writings of the 
Church Fathers and theologians, was also familiar with the moralistic 
writings of such people as Seneca and La Rochfoucauld. Indeed, Wy- 
cherley seems to share the moralists’ hatred of blindness and duplicity, 
which makes him not as John Palmer has called him, “a repressed Puri- 
tan,” but a patient and disinterested analyst of the human heart. (In 
French) 

— John M. Munro 


EXPLICATOR, XXI:6, February 1963. 


1287. Griffith, Clark. “Eliot’s ‘Gerontion, ” Item 46. Proper interpre- 
tation of the image of the “boy” and the “jew” in the first verse para- 
graph clarifies a number of later details and reveals that the poem is 
“Eliot’s first foray into Christian metaphysics.” The jew represents the 
Pharisaical tradition which causes the speaker to reject Christianity; the 
boy represents the speaker's “earlier and believing self.” 


1288. Wright, Elizabeth. “Robinson’s ‘The Tree in Pamela’s Garden,’ ” 

Item 47. Suggestions that Pamela has a “warped personality” exaggerate: 

Pamela is not a victim of self-deceit nor is the tree in the garden any more 

a suggestive of the Apollo-Daphne myth than of the Garden of 
en. 


1289. Parcher, Adrian, OSB. “Hawthorne's Scarlet Letter,’ Item 48. 
Since the bewitched Pearl is humanized only after Dimmesdale’s con- 
fession, the evil genius which has possessed her must be regarded as 
the minister’s secret guilt rather than simply the sin of adultery. 


1290. Jordan, Raymond J. ‘“Dickinson’s ‘The Bustle in the House,’ ” 
Item 49. The “bustle” is “enacted” in three senses: as necessary external 
activity, as the playing of a part, and as a decree that the activity of living 
must continue. Death is thus seen as simultaneously “extraordinarily 
common and uniquely individual.” 
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1291, Marshall, George O., Jr. “Tennyson's ‘Ulysses, 33-43,” Item 50. 
Readings of Ulysses’s comments on Telemachus as condescending or con- 
temptuous are in error. Telemachus’s “slow prudence” is a quality recom- 
mended by Tennyson in his political poems, and the adjective “ blameless” 
was always used honorifically by Tennyson. 


1292. Allen, James L., Jr. “Yeats” ‘Long-Legged Fly,’” Item 51. B. C. 
Southam’s analysis of the poem in Twentieth Century Literature (Jan., 
1961) errs in interpreting the second stanza. The stanza imagines Helen 
in a moment of “intense self-creation” as she perfects her beauty, just as 
Caesar perfects his wisdom and Michaelangelo his art. 


1293. Toole, William B., IJ. “Faulkner's “That Evening Sun, ” Item 
52. Nancy’s stature is increased as Father’s is diminished, and that dim- 
inution is accomplished by the child Jason’s symbolic position above his 
father’s head, representing Father's refusal to assume mature responsibility. 


> XXI:7, March 1963, 


1294, Vandiver, Edward P., Jr. ‘“Tennyson’s "Tears, Idle Tears, ” Item 
53. Cleanth Brooks's analysis in The Well Wrought Urn incompletely 
discovers the irony, paradox, and ambiguity of the poem through failure 
to relate it to its context in The Princess. The speaker is a woman, not a 
man; the song is sung by the command of the Princess, who hates the 
past; the maiden singer and the Princess represent two opposite views of 
the nature of woman’s relationship to man. 


1295. Harris, Wendell V. “Faulkner's The Sound and the Fury,’ Item 
54. Quentin, Jason, and Caddy each represent in fragmented form one 
attribute of their father, and through him, of the Compson family, just 
as Benjy represents in its furthest decline the essential nature of the 
Bascombs. 


1296. Bender, Todd K. ‘Hopkins’ ‘God’s Grandeur,’ ’’ Item 55. The 
image of “the ooze of oil/crushed” read originally “oozing oil/pressed,” 
easily interpreted as an allusion to the prapt of the hydraulic press as 
representative of God’s relation to the world. The meaning is similar in 
the later version, for when pressure is applied to a drop of oil, “the force 
crushing it is transmitted undiminished to its entire surface.” 


1297. Thérèse, Sister, S.N.D. ‘‘Stevens’ ‘The Glass of Water, ” Item 
56. To be properly appreciated, the poem should be read against the 
background of Wallace Stevens's theory of poetry and his contrast between 
philosophical reality, imaginative reality, and political unreality.. The 
images and rhetoric will then be seen as a demonstration of Stevens's 
contention that “poetry and reality are one, or should be.” 


1298. Satterwhite, J. N. “Auden's 'A Healthy Spot,” ‘Ttem 57. The 
point of the last line and one-half is clarified by a passage from Auden’s 
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Poet At Work which states man’s preoccupying but silent thought as “I 
do not love my neighbor as myself and may God have mercy on my soul.” 


1299. Reiman, Donald H. “Salinger’s The Catcher in the Rye, Chapters 
22-26,” Item 58. Holden Caulfield is neither a model of immaturity 
nor an ideal of honesty; Holden grows “from an attitude of noble but 
misguided absolutism to one of honest and morally responsible adjust- 
ment to the limitations of the human condition.” 


1300. Ferguson, S. C. “Crane’s “The Bride Comes to Yellow Sky,’ ” Item 
59. The story is not a symbolic portrait of the transition from the Old 
West but “a charming spoof on the ‘penny dreadful.’” The real transi- 
tion is Potter's assumption of adult responsibility. 

— Wendell V. Harris 


FIRST STAGE, 1:1, Winter 1961-62. 


1301. Clurman, Harold. “For the Young American Playwright,” pp. 
7-9. There is no formula to be given to the young American playwright 
for the writing of successful drama. He must “first of all train his sights 
on the world around him,” not to produce topical drama of temporary 
interest but to produce a thoughtful drama concerned with basic aspects 
of the modern experience. 


—_————, 1:2, Spring 1962. 


1302. Gassner, John. “Theory and Practice for the Playwright,” pp. 3-5. 
The young playwright is likely to suffer from contact with the academic 
world if he allows the educational experience to circumscribe or inhibit 
his art. Emphasis on theory and abstraction and a confining sense of 
the requirements of dramatic genres may lead the young playwright away 
from his proper concern: that “the character and his situation should be 
arresting and meaningful.” 


, 1:4, Fall 1962. 


1303. Keating, James. “An Interview with Howard Bay,” pp. 3-7. New 
trends are needed in designing for the theater, for the modern Theater 
of the Absurd, for example, “really needs wry and knowing devices that 
can no longer be happy with elaborations of Renaissance space.” So far, 
the most significant American contribution to drama has been the 
musical; American serious playwrights have brought nothing new in 
form to the theater. 

— Donna Gerstenberger 


FORUM DER LETTEREN, May 1962. 


1304, Reijnders, Karel. “Tweemaal: Non in een Landschap. John 
Davidson, ‘A Ballad of a Nun’; P. C. Boutens, ‘Beatrijs, ” pp. 113-131. 
Among the many sources suggested for Boutens’s “Beatrijs” (1907), 
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Davidson’s poem has not been mentioned, though it is closer in the 
details (illustrated here) than any-other of the sources. It is possible, 
but unlikely, that Boutens read Davidson’s poem. The similarity is 
probably due to the spiritual climate. Boutens’s poem is much the better 
of the two. (In Dutch) 


, August 1962. 


1305. Birrell, T. A. “Engelse Literaire Critiek op Zoek naar een Method- 
ologie,” pp. 166-176. The study of modern literatures at universities is 
so new a development that the need to imitate the methods of academi- 
cally respectable subjects is frequently felt. Substitutes for reading poems, 
plays, and novels are common. The study of verifiable background, the 
accurate emending and publishing of texts, the ascertaining of influences, 
the interpretation of symbol and myth (sometimes wild), the elaboration 
of genres, the relating of literature to psychology and sociology, the devel- 
opment of the study of phonetic and syntactic structure, and of stylistics, 
all tend to distract from the intelligent reading of texts, and to elevate 
the study, unnecessarily, into an exact science. (In Dutch) 

— David Wilkinson 


HUDSON REVIEW, XV:4, Winter 1962-63. 


1306. Morse, J. Mitchell. “The Contemplative Life According to Samuel 
Beckett,” pp. 512-524. Samuel Beckett’s novels, which should be con- 
sidered “an unobtrusively unified series,” offer an answer to the nature 
of God: “a figment of the misanthropic and masochistic side of our na- 
ture, in whose service is perfect misery.” Beckett’s heroes are contempla- 
tives who suffer from the disease of too perfect vision, the disease of 
too great sensibility which at its extreme leads to paralysis. And yet the 
contemplative is compelled to see “the ideal core of the onion,” to attempt 
to replace the “boredom of living” by the “suffering of being.” 


1307. De Mott, Benjamin. “The Little Red Discount House,” pp. 551- 
564, Recent efforts by the American Council of Learned Societies and 
Educational Services Incorporated to apply the theories of perspectivism 
to elementary and secondary teaching emphasize the appropriateness of 
a “cautionary” word, both to such applicators and to such “perspectivistist”’ 
theorists as Kenneth Burke and Stanley Edgar Hyman, who have main- 
tained this position in their most recent books (The Rhetoric of Religion, 
Studies in Logolology, and The Tangled Bank, respectively). True, all 
perspectives must be scrutifized; but “if imperviousness is the means, 
sympathy is the end.” And some acts, it must be remembered, “are more 
painful to witness than other acts.” 

— Sam S. Baskett 


JOHN O’LONDON'’S, VII:168, December 20, 1962. 


1308. Wilson, Colin. ‘“Introvert-Extrovert,” pp. 555-556. “Exttovert 
novels,’ which see the world as “facts,” have often been best sellers, 
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Today, best-selling ‘writers are almost automatically condemned. This 
reaction is often unfair, but justified when the writer lacks the introverted, 
“visionary” quality of a D. H. Lawrence or a Thomas Wolfe. 


1309. Manning, Olivia. ‘The Future of the Novel,” pp. 556-560. As 
the novel has lived through the threat of the cinema, which E. M. Fors- 
ter feared would destroy it, so will it outlive TV. Meanwhile, the artistic 
experiments of Joyce, Dorothy Richardson, and Ivy Compton-Burneit are 
passing fashions. f 

— Lawrence R. Dawson, Jr. 


As of January 3, 1963, JOHN O'LONDON'’S is merged with TIME 
AND TIDE. See abstracts under TIME AND TIDE — JOHN O’LON- 
DON’S in this and subsequent issues of AES. 


JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS AND ART CRITICISM, XXI:2, 
Winter 1962. 


1310. Saisselin, Rémy G. “A Second Note on Eighteenth Century ‘Dis- 
interestedness,’” pp. 209-210. The idea of ‘“‘disinterestedness” occurs not 
only in aesthetic theory but also in the theological concept of the disin- 
terested love of God; there is very little original aesthetic thought in 
18th-century England. 

— Barbara A. Paulson 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND GERMANIC PHILOLOGY, LXI:3, 
July 1962. 


1311. Replogle, Justin. “The Gang Myth in Auden’s Early Poetry,” pp. 
481-495. A schoolboy myth, created by Auden and Isherwood and later 
shared with C. Day Lewis, Rex Warner, and Edward Upward, provides 
a dramatic framework for a large portion of the work of this “gang.” 
Auden’s poetry until about 1936 is informed with the private symbolism 
of the myth: two hostile bands, the sick and the healthy, pitted against 
each other and making (or plotting) occasional forays into enemy territory. 


1312. Deen, Leonard W. “Coleridge and the Radicalism of Religious 
Dissent,” pp. 496-510. Coleridge’s radical political opinions of 1794-98 
are intimately connected with his “dissenting religion of freedom, equal- 
ity, and resistance to the powers of this world.” Joseph Priestley strongly 
influenced his political thinking in his “rational” synthesis of the most 
advanced scientific and religious ideas of the late 18th century. Cole- 
tidge’s later conservatism is “an increasing emphasis on the prophetic 
indignation that had always been present in his early thinking.” 


1313. Miller, Clarence H. “The Styles of The Hind and the Panther,” 
pp. 511-527. The Hind and the Panther is in the traditional middle 
style, within which it “makes a well-modulated descent from a higher 
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to a lower style,” An examination of the imagery, diction, allusions, and 
versification of the poem demonstrates a careful execution of the plan 
set forth by Dryden in his preface. 


1314. Gossman, Ann. “Milton’s Samson as the Tragic Hero Purified by 
Trial,” pp. 528-541. Milton uses the classical model for treating the 
character of Samson, but “has transformed it through the Christian ethical 
evaluation.” The spiritual pattern, from temptation through final re- 
demption, is best andere in comparison with his Christian Doctrine. 


1315. Miller, Dorothy Durkee. “Eve,” PP: 542-547. Milton has assigned 
woman a secondary rank, but far from degrading her, he has made her 
“a responsible agent in her own right.” 


1316. Lloyd, Michael. "Antony and the Game of Chance,” pp. 548-554. 
Shakespeare uses images of the sea and of water to show Rome's insta- 
bility, the fluctuations of the goddess Fortune, and the temperament of 
Antony. His dominant image for man’s participation in fortune’s changes 
is the game of chance. 


1317. Orange, Linwood E. “Sensual Beauty in Book I of The Faerie 
Queene,” pp. 555-561. The contrary claims of physical and spiritual 
beauty play an ee role in the separation of the Red Cross Knight 
from Una by Archimago, and in the Fradubio incident. 


1318. Maveety, Stanley R. “The Glossary in the Rheims New Testament 
of 1582,” pp. 562-577. The glossary to this translation is interesting both 
as a philological curiosity and as a demonstration of “the influence of 
doctrine on Renaissance Biblical translation.” Gregory Martin made his 
translation in the atmosphere of the Tyndale-More controversy over fidel- 
ity to the Vulgate and the traditional language of the Church. 


1319. Coon, Arthur M. “Dr. William Warde (1534-1609), Author of 
The Arte of Angling, 1577?" pp. 578-582. There are at least 12 points 
of correspondence between Piscator, the chief character of this dialogue, 
and Dr. Warde, as described in the DNB and his will. 


1320. Crowne, David K. “A Date for the Composition of Henryson’s 
Fables,” pp. 583-590. Robert Henryson was probably writing his Fables 
during the 1480s, as is witnessed by specific influences of Walter the 
Englishman, John -Lydgate, and William Caxton. ; 


1321, Oifler, H. S. “The Date of -Durham (Carmen de Situ Dunelmi),” 


pp. 591-594. “The contents of the poem seem perfectly compatible with 
a date before 1104.” 


1322. “Bolton; Wak. “The Background and. Meaning of: Guthlac,” pp. 
595-603. In his 8th century Vita Sancti Guthlaci, Felix renders the saint's 
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name in Latin as “belli munus,” which translation is in the tradition of 
specialized hagiographical vocabulary. 2 8 


1323. Frey, John R. “Anglo-German Literary Bibliography for 1961,” 
pp. 626-630. 
— Barbara A. Paulson 


KULTUURLEVEN, XXIX:10, December 1962. 


1324. Engelborghs, M. “Schuld en Onschuld: Romans van Angelsak- 
sische Katholieken,” pp. 765-769. C. B. Gilford’s first novel, Quest for 
Innocence, has all the elements to make an outstanding Catholic novel 
but is inadequately worked out; perhaps its author can do better next 
time, for despite its structural weaknesses it is an interesting picture of 
American Catholicism. Morris West’s The Second Victory, only now 
translated into Flemish although it appeared earlier than The Devil’s 
Advocate, is greatly inferior to the book that brought West to prominence. 
His most recent novel, Daughter of Silence, while also of less value than 
his masterwork, is better than The Second Victory. Looking back over 
the corpus of West’s work, it becomes apparent that the greatness of 
The Devils Advocate was something of a fluke, that West really has 
only one formula and that he is really only an imitation Greene, “but 
without the fascination of the master.” (In Flemish) bts 

— S. J. Sackett 


LITERATURE AND PSYCHOLOGY, XII:3, Summer 1962. 


1325. Rosenberg, Marvin. ‘‘Shakespeare’s eae 66-74, Shakes- 
peare’s unsuccessful dark comedies (AWEW, TC, ) may well have 
been colored by his personal relationship with the Earl of Southampton. 
The life of the earl was threatened by Queen Elizabeth at the end of her 
reign, and he had meanly betrayed Essex in order to save his own life. 
Perhaps Shakespeare’s strong sense of guilt while his patron was in jail 
inhibited his creative genius. But Shakespeare was able to demonstrate 
artistic control and to transmute his personal melancholy into a story of 
great compassion in the tragedy of betrayal, Oth., after Southampton had 
been pardoned by the new ruler, King James. 

— Martin Kallich 


McNEESE REVIEW, XI, Winter 1959-1960. 


1326, Peavy, Charles E. “The Jew of Malta — Anti-Semitic or Anti- 
Catholic?” pp. 57-60. The anti-Semitism in Marlowe's Jew of Malta is 
perfunctory, while the anti-Catholicism is essential. Catholic laymen in 
the play are Machiavellian, and the clergy are revealed by their acts to be 
avaricious, licentious hypocrites. 


1327. Xenakis, Jason. “Art, Fiction and Beauty,” pp. 86-118. The lan- 
guage of fiction and the language of fact are essentially the same. The 
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difference is that in biography we speak of real persons, whereas in 
fiction we merely pretend to do so. A biography is about individuals, 
while a realistic novel is about types. A novel suggests, while a sociologi- 
cal study describes. ae es 


—_————., XII, Winter 1960-1961. 


1328. Taylor, Horace P., Jr. “The Biological Naturalism of John Stein- 
beck,” pp. 81-97. Steinbeck’s characters act as they do because’ of 
biological naturalism. Man’s animal nature is illustrated by his instinct 
to survive at all costs and by the importance of man’s relation to his 
physical environment. Though Steinbeck does not consider man to be a 
creature of significance, nevertheless he occasionally invests man with 
characteristics, such as rationality and spirituality, which are found in 
no animal. 


, XII, 1962. 


1329. Magaw, Barbara Louise. “John Shirley’s Nonfiction: A Study of 
a Seventeenth-Century Hack Writer and His Audience,” pp. 13-26. An 
examination of John Shirley's nine volumes of non-fiction reveals the 
hack writer’s technique in appealing to the average man and woman. 
His audience was essentially oriented toward religious material, but it 
also was curious about distant wars, woman’s position, and correct social 
conduct. 


1330. Harlow, Benjamin C. “Houyhnhnmland: A Utopian Satire,” pp. 
44-58. Swift deliberately portrayed Houyhnhnm society as a failure in 
order to satirize and ridicule the concept of an earthly utopia. He believed 
that a society governed by reason is impossible because human nature is 
not characterized by a large amount of reason. 

— George O. Marshall, Jr. 


MODERN FICTION STUDIES, VIII:2, Summer 1962. 


1331. Kreutz, Irving. “Mr. Bennett and Mrs. Woolf,” pp. 103-115. 
Virginia Woolf’s essay “Mr. Bennett and Mrs. Brown” (1924), especial- 
ly her comment on Hilda Lessways, and Arnold Bennett’s remarks on 
Mrs. Dalloway in The Evening Standard (December 2, 1926) prove that 
they were unable to appreciate each other’s art of novel-writing fairly 
and appropriately. 


1332. Hepburn, James G. “Some Curious Realism in Riceyman Steps,” 
pp. 116-126. Arnold Bennett’s delineation of Earlforward’s character as 
well as the description of Earlforward’s house and of Clerkenwell prove 
that “the conventional image of Bennett as a sociological note-taker’’’ deals 
with only one trait of this novelist. The irony, “the grotesque humor of 
the situation,” and “the dramatic penetration from appearance to reality” 
were not derived from the sources he used and the observations he made. 
They are the expression of his creative spirit. 
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1333. Cohn, Ruby. “Art in To the Lighthouse,” pp. 127-136. The 
theme of art is of central importance in Virginia Woolf's novel To the 
Lighthouse. “Life and art are viewed as polar opposites,” and “Mrs. 
Ramsay and Lily Briscoe may be regarded as their respective exponents.” 
This fundamental tension is differentiated in so far as literature is, in 
many ways, connected with the everyday life of the Ramsays and literary 
reminiscences are interwoven into their musings. Lily Briscoe, on the 
other hand, does not find a synthesis of life and art before she has 
matured “through suffering and love.” In her “defiance of death” and 
her ‘defense of life through art,” she is joined by the poet Augustus 
Carmichael. 


1334. Dundes, Alan. “Re: Joyce—No In at the Womb,” pp. 137- 
147, The virgin birth and “the pregnancy envy” are central themes in 
James Joyce's Ulysses. Bloom, who would like to have a son, repeatedly 
sees himself in the role of a virgin mother, while his experiences as a 
husband to Molly Bloom remind him of Joseph. Stephen is interested in 
the Virgin Birth story from the point of view of the son who considers 
paternity as a mystery and who “sees his own birth in terms of the 
births of Moses and Jesus.” In his “pregnancy envy? he wants “to 
supplant the father” as the begetter; his aim is “self-creation.’ In this 
dilemma, the creation of a work of art seems to be his only way-out. 


1335. Toliver, Harold E. “Conrad’s Arrow of Gold and Pastoral Tradi- 
tion,” pp. 148-158. The pattern that Conrad used in order to depict 
George’s development, his initiation into spiritual and sexual love, is a 
familiar one in Conrad’s works. On his journey George must learn to 
distinguish between illusion and reality; he recognizes the purgative ef- 
fect of his passion for Rita with whom he wanted to live in an Arcadian 
dream-world “in the midst of a corrupt and complex society.” He goes 
off to sea again “where order and disorder, fact and dream help define 
each other.” The stylistic inconsistencies of the novel indicate that 
Conrad did not fully master his theme. 


1336, Berland, Alwyn. “Light in August: The Calvinism of William 
Faulkner,” pp. 159-170. Joe Christmas, McEachern, Percy Grimm, High- 
tower, Joanna Burden, and Eupheus Hines exemplify different aspects 
of the Calvinism against which Faulkner directs his criticism and which 
“is a religious and cultural residue filtering down through the Presby- 
terianism of the 19th and 20th centuries of the American secular South.” 
Besides that there are Calvinistic elements in Faulkner which he could 
not eliminate in spite of his intellectual rejection of this form of religion; 
they are revealed through “the recurring theme of vengeful and fatalistic 
pursuit” and “the almost universal coupling of sex and love with sin and 
destruction”; they also inform his “violent, tortured, doom-ridden, apoc- 
alyptic” style and his treatment of time. 
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1337. Halio, Jay L. “The Novels of Angus Wilson,” pp. 171-181. 
-Humanism in the modern world is one of Angus Wilson’s main themes. 
“The humanism of Bernard Sands in Hemlock and After fails because 
it has at its heart a radical self-deception”; in Anglo-Saxon Attitudes, on 
the other hand, Gerald Middleton learns to face the truth about himself 
and to accept social responsibility. In The Middle Age of Mrs. Eliot, 
Meg Eliot, after the experience of self-deception, overcomes her problems 
by “reshaping her character under the discipline of loneliness and self- 
acceptance’; David Parker is a humanist aware of “the harm that is 
latent in human relationships even in the assertion of love’; Gordon 
represents a religious humanism which, however, is not fully explored 
by the author. 


, VIII:3, Autumn 1962, Herman Melville Number. 


1338. Hayman, Allen. “The Real and the Original: Herman Melville’s 
Theory of Prose Fiction,” pp. 211-232. Melville expounded his views on 
the art of novel-writing in several passages in his novels The Confidence 
Man, Mardi, and Pierre, in book reviews, journals, letters, and in his 
essay on “Hawthorne and His Mosses.’ All his remarks reveal that, in 
strong opposition to the critics and the reading public of his time, he 
shunned all that surface realism which is content with faithfully record- 
ing everyday incidents and talks. Though Melville always depended on 
“a skeleton of actual reality,” he strove for a heightened form of realism, 
which tries to discover the truth beneath the surface reality and gives a 
meaning and a symbolic value to the actual events. 

inn 

1339. Horsford, Howard C. “The Design of the Argument in Moby- 
Dick,” pp. 233-251. In destroying “the certainty of knowledge” David 
Hume prepared the way for a figure such as Ahab, for whom whale- 
hunting also means to explore reality and who lives under the impres- 
sion that he has discovered a malignant force behind all appearances. He 
labors under a tragic illusion in so far as he projects his own negative 
attitude towards the whale into the universe. Contrasted with Ahab is 
Ishmael, who gradually frees himself from all solipsistic illusions about 
the universe, which for him is without meaning or purpose. His com- 
munion with Queequeg makes it clear that nevertheless there is, in such 
a universe, the possibility of a meaningful human existence “beyond both 
piety and despair.” 


1340. Sister Mary Ellen, I. H. M. “Duplicate Imagery in Moby-Dick,” 
pp. 252-264, In order to characterize Ahab and Moby-Dick and to express 
the interrelation between these two figures, Melville used duplicate imagés 
such as the images of god and king, the archeological imagery of the 
pyramid, the sphinx, and the hieroglyphics, the image of the magnet, 
and the images of “the wrinkled brow,” “the forehead,” and “the. hump,” 
the last three having Biblical connotations. They are “projected images” 
in the sense of C. G. Jung: Ahab’s mental state and his mental develop- 
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ment are mirrored in his images that “seem to be drawn from his collec- 
tive unconscious.” The projection theory, however, cannot be applied to 
Melville, who mastered his material with complete artistic control and 
superiority. 


1341. Frederick, John T. “Symbol and Theme in Melville’s Israel 
Potter,” pp. 265-275. In the critical studies of Melville’s fiction, Israel 
Potter has been largely neglected, mainly because it is a derivative book. 
But there are sections, at. the beginning, towards the middle, and at the 
end of thé book, that deserve attention because they were not drawn 
from any source. In these sections the major symbols of smoke, fog, and 
stone are connected with the experience of immurement and confinement 
in the different phases of the life of the hero, who has one essential trait 
in common with such figures as Bartleby, Hunilla, Don Benito, Jimmy 
Rose, Clarel, or Billy Budd: “The heart of their meaning for Melville is 
Israel’s ‘bare endurance.’ ” 


1342, Widmer, Kingsley. “The Negative Affirmation: Melville’s ‘Bartle- 
by, ” pp. 276-286. Melville's “Bartleby” is a Kafkaesque monologue 
full of wry, sardonic humor, in which an attorney philosophizes on his 
experiences with Bartleby, a copyist whom he employed for a short time. 
The attorney stands for a superficial, benevolent rationalism on which, 
according to Melville, the life of American society, in mid-19th-century, 
was mainly based. Through Bartleby, the attorney is confronted with “the 
incomprehensible, perverse, negative, irrational demon of his. denied 
humanity.” Though Bartleby’s life is a failure, he asserts human freedom 
by his negation of all the dubious pretenses of society and represents the 
type of heroic, forlon humanity that Melville admired. 


1343. Green, Jesse D. “Diabolism, Pessimism, and Democracy: Notes 








on Melville and Conrad,” pp. 287-305. Similarities between Conrad and | 


Melville have repeatedly been noted by critics interested in myth, symbol- 
ism, and the Jungian psychology of the subconscious. But the differences 
are also significant: There are no ambiguities in Conrad's use of the 
symbol of blackness; furthermore, in his fiction, “blackness” “is rarely 
embodied preeminently in Negroes or others of dark skin” (Jimmy Wait 
excepted), and finally, Conrad does not know of “any sort of demo- 
cratic equality of brotherhood” between Europeans and colored people. 
“In all three respects a basic contrast is evident between the consistent 
Schopenhauerean pessimism and reserve — the ‘controlled skepticism’ — 
of Conrad and the more volatile, changing, conflicting attitudes of 
Melville.” l 


1344. Stafford, William T. “The New Billy Budd and the Novelistic 
Fallacy: An Essay-Review,” pp. 306-311. There have been several edi- 
tions of Melville's Billy Budd, but Harrison Hayford and Merton M: 
Sealts’s edition (University of Chicago Press, 1962) is the first one to 
provide the reader and the critic with a reliable and accurate text. Though 
the editors’ account of the possible consequences of their edition for 
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further critical evaluations of Billy Budd is not so well balanced as the 
reader would expect and the Notes and Commentary are at times over- 
loaded with information, the edition deserves high praise. Its most 
important part is the Genetic Text, which gives “the earliest survivin 


version, with subsequent revisions elaborately and variously bracketed, 
and with successive revisions clearly indicated.” 


1345. Beebe, Maurice, Harrison Hayford, and Gordon Roper. “Criticism 
of Herman Melville: A Selected Checklist,” pp. 312-346. 
— Willi Erzgriber 


NEOPHILOLOGUS, XLVI:2, April 1962. 


1346. Greenwood, E. B. “Reflections on Professor Welleck’s Concept 
of Realism,” pp. 89-97. It is impossible “to sever the period realism 
from the perennial realism and to ignore the fundamental epistemological 
problem of the relation of art to reality’ as Wellek does (Neophilologus, 
Jan. 1961). “Period realism” is an inadequate critical tool and is a 
concept based on the assumption that the study of literature is primarily 
a cognitive pursuit — which is irreconcilable with the stress he allows 
on value judgments, Realism should imply the embodying of what is 
felt as contemporary experience. Thus Tolstoy is more of a realist for 
us than Dante. D. H. Lawrence’s phrase, “the world of art is only the 
truth about the real world,” is more right than Wellek’s argument. 


1347. Emslie, Med. “ “To Compose’: A Possible Seventeenth-Century 
Meaning,” p. 145. In some 17th-century contexts, to compose seems to 
have meant “to put words and music together.” 


, XLVI:3, July 1962. 


1348. Wellek, René. “A Reply to E. B. Greenwood’s Reflections,” pp. 
194-196. Greenwood makes “Symbolical, analogical, allegorical and an- 
agogical devices” serve the “realism” of any age. Art does not mirror 
reality objectively. 


1349, Weevers, Theodoor. “On the Origins of an Accentual Verse Form 
used by William Morris and Henriette Roland Holst,” pp. 210-226. 
William Morris, poet and socialist, greatly influenced the Dutch poet 
Henriette Holst. From Morris’s example (in “The Pilgrims of Hope”) 
Mrs. Holst introduced into Dutch poetry a new metrical form approxi- 
mating the ballad metre. The accentual rhythm and atmosphere of 
Morris’s “The Half of Life Gone,” for instance, influenced Mrs. Holst’s 
“De Nieuwe Geboort.” The metre here derives from Mortis’s own 
“Sigurd the Volsung,” and this in turn derives from certain Icelandic 
poetry, notably the “Sigrdrifumal,” which Magnusson probably read to 
Morris —as rythmic prose. Morris gives us “his English response to 
the Norse stanza form.” 
— Nils E. Enkvist 
— David Wilkinson 
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NEUEREN SPRACHEN, No. 11, November 1962. 


1350. Linke, Hansjiirgen. “Szenischer Bildwechsel in Chaucers Canter- 
bury Tales,” pp. 485-496. Moving from one scene to another Chaucer 
often summarizes the preceding action with the help of the deictic pro- 
nouns “thus” or “this” by bringing into a simultaneous visualization 
what had been presented as a sequence in time. In most cases this 
visualization fades out as in a film by the narrator’s moving away from 
the scene and switching the tense from present to present perfect before 
taking up the next scene. (In German) 


1351. Rauter, Herbert. “Edgar Allan Poes The Man of the Crowd, 
Interpretation und Einordnung ins Gesamtwerk,” pp. 497-509. Poe’s sub- 
ject ts the destruction of the world. It is conceived as contraction of the 
universe, as disintegration of the individual and as disappearance of 
individualism in society. The Man of the Crowd stands between his 
dialogues with their eschatological visions and his tales of crime and 
anomaly with their pictures of psychical disintegration. It describes the 
loss of individuality in the society of a larger city as a result of the 
psychic disintegration of the individual and as a first step toward cosmic 
annihilation. (In German) 


1352. Pira, Gisela. “Ultima Thule. Versuch einer Interpretation,” pp. 
521-523. Galsworthy, working by contrast, demonstrates that an “Ultima 
Thule” can be better achieved in poverty by love than in a world of 
success without it. (In German) 


, No. 12, December 1962. 


1353. Borinski, Ludwig. “Trollopes Barsetshire Novels,” pp. 533-553. 
Because Trollope knew the world he describes, his novels are of great 
value as historical documents. As demonstrated in his popular Barset- 
shire novels, he is not so much interested in action as in character. Not 
limiting himself to the usual love story pattern, he is able to introduce a 
great variety of characters, particularly of mature age. Essentially a 
classicist in art, he has a strong sense for unity of action, time, and space; 
he makes use of the classic character portrait and considers his writing 
as an instrument of education. He is the only writer of the 19th century 
to master the art of conversation. His classicism may be explained by his 
adherence to Whig tradition which had its roots in the age of Pope. (In 
German) 


1354. Simmonds, James D. “Some Traditional Oxymora in Vaughan’s 
Secular Verse,” pp. 569-573. The “blind sight” and fire-water oxymora, 
mentioned by Miss E. McCann as occutring in Vaughan’s religious verse, 
may be found also in his secular verse. This indicates “a degree of 
unity in the literary inspiration behind the secular and religious poetry 
of Henry Vaughan.” 
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, No. 1, January 1963. 


1355. Galinsky, Hans. “Das amerikanische Englisch in sprachwissen- 
schaftlicher und schulpraktischer Sicht,” pp. 1-18. The study of AE has 
contributed to general linguistics further insights into the problems of 
(a) originally colonial branches of languages, (b) bilinguality, (c) the 
relation between the language of emigrants and their descendants and 
that of those who stayed at home, and (d) stylistics. (In German) 


, No. 2, February 1963. 


1356. Kosok, Heinz. “Gestaltung und funktion der ‘Rechtsfertigungs- 
szene’ in T. S. Eliots Murder in the Cathedral,” pp. 49-61. The justifi- 
cation scene of the four knights has a concrete and central function in 
the context of the play. It helps expound the subject of the play: the 
meaning of martyrdom and its effect on society. Parallel to the tempta- 
tion scene, it may be considered as a temptation of the audience. The 
audience is tempted to identify itself with the knights but is put to shame 
by the following chorus of the priests. (In German) 

— Franz H. Link 


NEW ENGLAND QUARTERLY, XXXV:4, December 1962. 


1357. Thompson, Cameron. Fee Locke and New England Transcen- 
dentalism,” pp. 435-457. Belief in Locke’s “Sensationalism” was standard 
in American colleges and among Unitarian clergy until the appearance of 
Transcendental thought in the mid-19th century. One of the first critical 
voices was that of James Marsh in his edition of Coleridge’s Aids to 
Reflection. Explicit defenses of the Lockian philosophy were made by 
thinkers who saw no sense in Transcendentalism; important among these 
were Leonard Withington and Francis Bowen. 


1358. Silverstein, Hebry. “The Utopia of Henry James,” pp. 458-468. 
In “The Good Place,” James withdraws his harassed writer George Dane 
from a busy life and creates for him a serene dream-world, the keynote 
of which is simplicity. In this place, described in images of childhood or 
infancy, there are no women, only “Brothers.” These facts are evidence 
of a minor strain of psychological regression in James’s fiction and tem- 
perament, which is elsewhere observable. His withdrawal from London 
to Lamb House, with its “monastic” study, was like Dane’s withdrawal; 
for 40 years he recalled secluded Dane Hill, at Harvard, where he had 
renounced the study of law for the quieter life of letters. 


1359. McMurray, William. “The Concept of Complicity in Howells’ 
Fiction,” pp. 489-496. William Dean Howells’s idea of complicity is a 
philosophy of experience, not merely an expresison of moral or social 
consciousness. Characters discover their relatedness to others, and “that 
discovery is at once the creation of the real world of any given character.” 
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The typical movement is from alienation to provisional unity, as when 
Silas Lapham is led by his experience to see his involvement with society. 
But an absolute state of unity is never reached. In his conception of the 
emergent nature of reality, Howells is closer to William James’s pragma- 
tism than to R. W. Emerson’s unifying over-soul. 


1360. Eby, Cecil D., Jr. “William Starbuck Mayo and Herman Melville,” 
pp. 515-520. It is very likely that in writing Moby-Dick Melville made 
use of Mayo’s popular adventure novel, Kaloolah, or, The Journeyings 
to the Djebel Kumri: An Autobiography of Jonathan Romer (1849). 
Mayo makes adventures out of Nantucket whalemen and deliberately 
glorifies whale hunting. Most important, he anticipates Melville in 
describing the destruction of a ship by an angry whale. The sinking of 
the Pequod is more like Mayo’s account than it is like previously noted 
sources. 


1361. Wilkinson, Ronald Sterne. “John Winthrop, Jr., and America’s 
First Telescope,” pp. 520-523. Until now it was belied that the first 
telescope in America was a 31/, foot instrument procured by Winthrop in 
1663. A recently discovered letter shows that he possessed as early as 
1660 a telescope with a focal length of 10 feet, with which he made 
observations of Saturn. The long instrument did not remain in his 
possession; he gave the shorter one to Harvard in 1671. 

— Donald M. Murray 


. NEW SALTIRE, No. 6, December 1962. 


1362. Brown, Oliver. “Sunset Song, Sunset Echo,” pp. 26-32. The 
detailed similarities in incident and treatment between Lewis Grassic 
Gibbon’s renowned novel Sunset Song (1932) and the German novel 
Jörn Ubi (1901) by Gustav Frenssen are so numerous and so pronounced 
as to be astonishing. It is not certain that Gibson knew Frenssen’s work; 
certainly Gibson did wot write “with another text lying open beside him.” 
Witnesses testify that he wrote “at white heat” from an overwhelming 
“upsurge of memory.” But were his recollections not “in some way 
triggered also by memories of this great German novel he had once 
read”? 

— John O. Waller 


NEW WORLD WRITING, No. 21, [1963]. 


1363. Ostroff, Anthony, ed. ‘The Poet and His Critics: IH. A Sym- 
posium on Robert Lowell’s ‘Skunk Hour, ” pp. 131-159. Richard Wilbur 
finds Lowell’s poem a dramatic monologue in which a diseased and 
decaying society is seen through the consciousness of one who disapproves 
of it though he himself is a victim of it. John Frederick Nims agrees 
with Wilbur as to the predicament of the speaker, but Nims feels that 
the ending of the poem shows him reaching a “sturdy triumph.” John 
Berryman reads the poem as a psychological study of a man who fears 
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going insane and who has been failed by Christianity; he considers that. 
it reflects Lowell’s personal experiences bt also “the personal disorders 
to which other [contemporary] poets . . . have been furiously subject.” 
Lowell himself says the poem shows a movement toward “some point 
of final darkness where the one free act is suicide. Out of this comes 
the march and affirmation, an ambiguous one, of my skunks.” 

— S. J. Sackett 


NEW YORKER, XXXVI:11, April 30, 1960. 


1364, West, Anthony. “Books: Footloose and Fancy-Free,” pp. 170- 
176. Joyce Cary’s major defect as a novelist is reflected in all his works: 
he does not really write about what he purports. This shortcoming is 
particularly true in Charley Is My Darling, a novel of a war-time London 
schoolboy who slides into a life of crime. Cary here has substituted intui- 
tion for inquiry, and self-confidence for ignorance of subject. 

— Charles R. Andrews 


NIEUW VLAAMS TIJDSCHRIFT, XV:10, 1961-62. 


1365. Van Gelre, Henk. “Henry Miller — Alleen Maar Zichzelf,” pp. 
1191-1206. Millers compulsion to find a mode of literary expression 
which will be completely individual and unique has led him to a type 
of writing in which there is a complete identification between the writer 
and his work. It has also led him to greatness, because the will to be 
oneself is the deepest human drive. He has been successful in self- 
realization because he is willing to face truth and to follow it wherever 
it might lead him. It is from this commitment to nothing less than the 
whole truth that Miller's obscenity arises. (In Flemish) 
— S. J. Sackett 


OVERLAND, No. 25, December 1962. 


1366. Keesing, Nancy. “Our Writers XII: Robert D. Fitzgerald,” pp. 
31-32. Fitzgerald’s “extensive knowledge of Australia as a land” — he 
is a “gifted” and respected surveyor — is “central to much of his writing.” 
A “proved lyricist,” Fitzgerald possesses a “superb but rather tolerant 
irony.” His occasional critical articles have been “splendid.” 

— John Patton 


PARTISAN REVIEW, XXIX:2, Spring 1962. 


1367. Marcus, Steven. “The Novel Again,” pp. 171-195. The novel in 
the last 15 years has changed from novelistic to poetic forms and assump- 
tions, as is -illustrated in the work of William Golding and Bernard 
Malamud. The novel’s break with reality, its dedication to fantasy and 
poetic form, represents its decline. This decline is partly a result of the 
Cold War, which requires a maintaining of the status quo, and so has 
es the novelist’s essential assumption of a future of development and 
ange. 
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1368. Raleigh, John Henry. “The ‘Truth’ ” (rev.-art., Sinclair Lewis: An 
American Life, Matk Schorer), pp. 270-283. Twentieth-century biography 
attempts to arrive at truth by massing detail but succeeds in reasserting 
the essential mystery of human peronality. Inherent in the material of 
Lewis's life are two philosophic assumptions: an argument for free will 
and a macrocosm-microcosm structure. 


, XXIX:3, Summer 1962. 


1369. Spender, Stephen. “The Modern as Vision of a Whole Situation,” 
pp- 350-365. The movements of modern art and literature are programs 
of techniques for expressing the experience of modern life— the con- 
frontation of a past of a variety of traditions and the present “as the 
single irremediable event which is progress.” Reactions against modern- 
ism have rejected the wholeness of this vision and confined the-arts to 
positions of academicism and insularity. 


1370. Kazin, Alfred. . “Sons, Lovers, and Mothers,” pp. 373-385. Sons 
and Lovers is distinguished from the countless autobiographical Oedipus- 
complex novels which have followed and imitated it by its concern for 
“reaching the highest and widest possible consciousness of everything .. . 
that came within [Lawrence's] experience as a human being.” He is 
committed to the sacredness of life and the living, . felt relationship 
between people. 


1371. Fiedler, Leslie. “An Almost Imaginary Interview: Hemingway in 
Ketchum,” pp. 395-405. Fiedler and Seymour Blatsky visited Heming- 
way in November 1960, at his Sun Valley, Idaho, home. The occasion 
was painfully unpleasant for all. n r, . 


1372. Raleigh, John Henry. “America Revisited” (rev.-art., Patriotic 

Gore, Edmund Wilson), pp. 425-436. Patriotic Gore is part literary 

history and ‘part history-protest-dirge, but at the heart it “is an act of 

patriotism, a historical reminder not only of the great hopes of the — 

original Republic but of the great men who lived its ideals.” 
l ~~ Barbara A. Paulson 


PERSONALIST, XLIU:1, Winter 1962. 


1373. Crowder, Richard. “Redemption for the Man of Iron,” pp. 46-56. — 
Edwin Arlington’ Robinson’s long narrative poem Talifer follows a plot 
of alienation, suffering, and recovery which he used elsewhere and which 
seems to have been at least indirectly influenced by Christian theology, | 
although the poet was an agnostic. The five central characters with 
allegorical names are distinct individuals, yet they resemble figures in 


several earlier poems. 
nd 
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, XLIII:2, Spring 1962. 


1374. Zivkovic, Peter D. ‘The Evil of the Isolated Intellect: Hilda, in 
The Marble Faun,” pp. 202-213. Prominent in Hawthorne’s fiction, the 
theme of isolation and attendant evil applies to Hilda’s intellect but not 
to her whole self, which was extraordinarily but not incredibly good. 
Hawthorne erred in not assigning Hilda a fault. As an idealist, she is 
misled by appearances; when her perception of truth is endangered, so 
is her life. To her, the unpleasant is unreal but shocking: she shrinks 
from it. Her extreme purity and withdrawal is villainous; her mode of 
action makes ordinary human relations impossible. Hilda’s innocence is 
pathetic, even tragic in potential, and evil because self-imposed. In con- 
trast to Kenyon and Miriam, she consistently rejects participation; thus 
her refusal to learn moral awareness constitutes the sin of pride in 
isolateness — blasphemy. 


1375. Hertz, Robert. ‘The Scene of Mr. Verloc’s Murder in The Secret 
Agent: A Study of Conrad’s Narrative and Dramatic Method,” pp. 214- 
225. In this scene, unlike his more usual methods of distorted second- 
hand report and overheard conversation, Joseph Conrad employed an 
omniscient eye, but even here circumvented the essential fact (Mrs. 
Verloc’s stunned grief venting itself in unplanned homicide). The psy- 
chology of hopeless incommunicability is shown subtly: horror is implied 
ironically through Mr. Verloc’s obtuseness set against his wife’s near- 
muteness. The two act in only oblique relation to each other, dramatizing 
the tension between illusion and reality. 


, XLIII:3, Summer 1962. 


1376. Will, Frederic. “A Confrontation of Kierkegaard and Keats,” pp. 
338-351. John Keats's letters and indirectly his poetry portray him as 
a Romantic, embodying sensuous imagery, flowing rhythms and luscious 
rhymes. He was remarkably apt to verbalize kinesthetic feelings, particu- 
larly those of languor, which was for him poetically productive. Both 
the philosopher and the poet believed that artistic sensibility results in 
passivity, but Soren Kierkegaard depreciated aesthetic experiences (the 
lowest of his three spheres). He felt the artist, frantically seeking plea- 
sures, is self-indulgent and never outgrows immediacy nor grasps reality 
and encounters serious responsibility. Despair or a sense of dispropor- 
tion between the ideal and the finite seemed to him the propellent from 
the aesthetic sphere to the more valuable human involvements of the 
ethical one. 


1377. Chaudhury, Pravas Jivan. “Keats and the Indian Ideal of Life 
Poetry,” pp. 352-359. Keats’s attitudes (especially in certain personal 
letters) toward the problems of pain, suffering, and evil was similar to 
those held by Indian aestheticians of the Vedic, Buddhist, Jaina, Sankhya, 
and Nyaya schools. Particularly their conception of the poetic imagination 
and its communicative function resembles his. Keats used an intellectual 
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faculty of intense detachment which he termed “negative capability” both 
to endure suffering and hence achieve self-awareness, and to escape harsh . 
reality or to transform it into beauty and joy. 


1378. Arthos, John. “Lawrence Durrell’s Gnosticism,” pp. 360-373. 
Both early and later novels by Durrell indicate that he accepts a funda- 
mentally pessimistic and perverse world view: a conviction that evil is 
divinely real and positive power, that a state of perfect license is desir- 
able, that procreation is futile, and that love is only sex, but sex is 
psychic, not physical. While mixing his sympathy and hostility toward 
traditional ethics, Durrell appears “to prefer travesty to rationality,” 
though he demonstrates that sin lies in excess. Analysis in the novels is 
obsessively restricted to passion; actions or events of living are merely 
illusory; certain characters might be saved from “the modern disease” of 
disillusionment-passivity-apathy only by the cabalistic horrible multiplicity 
of truth, but its attainment is impossible; the landscape or scene he 
employs is actually not as powerful a force on his characters’ tormented 
souls as might appear; their final hope is in their self-absorption. 


1379. Reeves, Paschal. “The Silhouette of the State in Democratic Vistas 
— Hegelian or Whitmanian?” pp. 374-382. Walt Whitman expressed 
high regard for Hegel on several occasions; many points of consistency 
between the two are apparent. Neither one, however, wrote a systematic 
discussion of his views about the State, but various passages in Vistas 
show they differed over its goals, motives, form, function, and relation 
to the individuals within. Hegel leaned toward totalitarianism (praising 
the Prussian government); while Whitman admitted imperfections in 
republics, he also rejected monarchies and Thomas Carlyle’s hero-theory. 


1380. Ryals, Claude De L. “The ‘Heavenly Friend’: The ‘New Mythus’ 
of In Memoriam,” pp. 382-402. By substituting a transformed and glori- 
fied Hallam, Alfred Tennyson tried to supply the “new Mythus’” for 
which Thomas Carlyle had asked in Sartor Resartus, to rejuvenate Chris- 
tianity for himself and his times, countering 18th-century mechanistic 
philosophy. In the poem Arthur Hallam is not only the mourned departed 
friend whose death was the occasion for its composition; a symbolic 
Hallam-Christ figure becomes the speaker’s teacher, prophet, and savior 
from despair. The speaker gradually frees himself from dependence on 
his friend's earthly presence, combats his grief and fear of mortality, 
undergoes a period of stoic resignation, tentatively affirms his belief 
in the reality of love, and thus is rescued from the central problem of 
religious doubt by an achievement of his poetic imagination. 


> XLIII:4, Autumn 1962. 


1381. Nathan, Norman. “Shakespeare’s Initial Hamlet,” pp. 493-496. 
The play opens with a scene of extraordinary mood. Then four short ` 
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replies to conversation (1.ii.64 ff.) convey the impression of Hamlet by 
turns as ironic, witty, bitter, deliberately obtuse, fatalistic, meekly melan- 
choly, and rashly belligerent. 


1382, Marcus, Mordecai. “Walt Whitman and Emily Dickinson,” pp. 
497-514. These two poets responded in comparable ways to personal and 
universal questions. Both confidently faced future dissolution: he with 
expansive laughter at it, she with courteous challenge. Other profound 
similarities in their lives and thoughts (more important than the differ- 
ences in their imagery) affected their art: self-doubt; idealized but 
frustrated loves fulfilled imaginatively, rejection of conventional religion, 
obsession with death, and search for audience-recognition. 


1383. Glicksberg, Charles I. “The Lost Self in Modern Literature,” pp. 
527-538. Man is portrayed in“19th-century literature (e.g, by R. W. 
Emerson and Walt Whitman) as many-faceted and complex, but in the 
20th the same portrait is done differently because his freedom is now a 
source of anguish (e.g., Truman Capote and Tennessee Williams). The 
dialectic of absurdity and nothingness is opposed and met somehow by 
the challenge of self which affirms life. Hence contemporary writers 
paradoxically are committed to expressing themselves, to communication, 
even though they seem to feel that the secret self does not exist and is 
thus incommunicable. 

— Carolann B. Purcell 


, SLIV:1, Winter 1963. 


1384, Smith, Gayle S. “Wordsworth’s Socratic Irony,” pp. 52-57. Wil- 
liam“ Wordsworth loved the world of particulars and was vividly aware 
of the danger of losing touch with things while pursuing ideas. In 
“Anecdote for Fathers,” “We Are Seven,” and “Resolution and Indepen- 
dence,” the poet puts childlike simplicity into a Platonic context by 
presenting the discomfiture of a melancholy adult by a child whose 
knowledge is perceptual. Wordsworth, hardly innocent philosophically, 
believed that concepts without percepts are empty. 


1385. Mills, Ralph J., Jr. “Eden's Gate: The Later Poetry of Edwin 
Muir,” pp. 58-78. Muir’s concept of the dual nature of human existence 
involves concrete experiences and fragmentary dreams of the Fall and 
man’s quest for Eden. The final restoration of man to his original state 
occupies a prominent place in his final poems and was influenced by 
memories of childhood life in the Orkney Islands. Muir's apocalyptic 
vision sees the world made over, not destroyed, and discloses a condition 
which can only be realized poetically. The sense of purifying man’s 
existence so that it may be lived as originally conceived stayed with Muir 
to the last. His poetry extends man’s possibilities in this life as far as 
E for he sees our destiny as ultimately linked with the earth. Many 
ate poems deal with the problem of evil and with the illusion and 
abstraction which prevent the return to Eden’s gate. 
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1386. Sullivan, Nancy. “Lawrence Durrell’s Epitaph for the Novel,” pp. 
79-88. By repeating his characters rather than the story in his Quartet, 
Durrell has added novelty to the novel. Because the form of his work 
is based on the relativity proposition, the novels interweave in a spatial 
relation, only the fourth representing time. Durrell, through his nar- 
rators, challenges the essence of fiction by indicating that only the so- 
called unreal has any comprehensible validity. His pursuit of personalities 
enables him to examine life with a prismatic scrutiny impossible in a 


shorter work. 
— Gerald J. Schiffhorst 


POETRY, CI:4, January 1963. 


1387. Raine, Kathleen. “Ancestral Vision,” pp. 272-274. Edwin Muir's 
The Estate of Poetry reveals him as a non-academic critic, who is usually 
right in his judgment of his contemporaries. Muir sees “critical method” 
as a “pitiable, but soul destroying, {activity} of the damned.” 


, CI:5, February 1963. 


1388. Kennedy, X. J. “Reed Whittemore’s Mock Epics,” pp. 356-357. 
Reed Whittemore’s The Boy from Iowa includes nine essays, two mock 
epic satires, and nine shorter poems. The mock epics are uneven: some- 
times brilliantly witty, sometimes obviously inept. The essays and poems 
as a whole constitute a devastating and “compassionate [attack] on two- 
car-owning America.” 


1389. Carruth, Hayden. ‘The Closest Permissible Approximation,” pp. 
358-360. Muriel Rukeyser’s Waterlily Fire: Poems 1935-1962 combines 
the imagist’s search for immediacy with intellectual busyness. ; 


1390. Stephens, Alan. “Dr. Williams and Tradition,” pp- 360-362. 
William Carlos Williams continues to be a perceptive, lucid poet. His 
line has “no metrical basis,” but has “a definable identity.” ‘The norm 
[in both Williams’s work and in metrical poetry} is the ordinary unit of 
attention in language.” Thus Williams has always been working in the 
genuine tradition. 

— Hugh Pendexter III 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, 
LXXI:2, October 1962. 


1391. Butterfield, Lyman H. “Historical Editing in the United States: 
I. The Recent Past,” pp. 283-308. The publication of materials docu- 
menting the American past has been an important part of the work of 
historical societies, deriving largely from the plans, principles, and per- 
formance of J. Franklin Jameson. Worthington Ford and Rueben G. 
Thwaites set standards for subsequent editing, the maturation of which 
is evident in editions of Jefferson papers from 1829 to the current 
Princeton edition, whose standards will hopefully be encouraged by the 
National Historical Publications Commission. 
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1392, Boyd, Julian P. “Historical Editing in the United States: II. The 
Next Stage?” pp. 309-328. Professional historians have neglected to 
encourage basic training in—and belief in the fundamental importance 
of — the editing of historical documents. New tools for editing must be 
part of the historical scholar’s equipment and not left entirely to special- 
ists. An “amateur” historian, Wilmarth Lewis, in his encyclopedic edition 
of Horace Walpole, sets standards of editorial excellence that professional 
historians will do well to emulate when they respond to the call to duty 
of the National Historical Publications Commission. 


1393. Walett, Francis G., ed. “The Dairy of Ebenezer Parkman, 1745- 
1746,” pp. 329-481. A continuation of LXXI:1,:April 1961; LXXI:2; 
October 1961; and LXXII:1, April 1962. 
— Norman S. Grabo 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE LEEDS PHILOSOPHICAL AND 
LITERARY SOCIETY, X:1, June 1962. 


1394. Mortimer, Jean E. “The Library Catalogue of Anthony Higgin, 
Dean of Ripon (1608-1624),” pp. 1-75. [A catalogue of books in the 
library of Dean Higgin in Ripon Cathedral is given under the following 
headings: Biblia Sacra, Conciones, Patres, Leiturgiae et Missalia, Com- 
mentarii, Scholastici, Polemici, and Loci Communes et Catecheses.]} 

; — Donna Gerstenberger 


QUEEN'S QUARTERLY, LXIX:4, Winter 1963. 


1395. Rose; E. J. “The Wit and the Wisdom of Thoreau’s ‘Higher 
Laws, ” pp. 555-567. Thoreau’s central problem — bringing together the 
unconsciousness of animal life and the consciousness of spiritual life 
without one weakening the other — is handled in “Higher Laws” with 
gentle irony. A careful blending of his Puritan heritage with his Ro- 
mantic vision is evident in the wit with which he indicates his own 
falures in physical and aesthetic endeavors. The irony makes it clear that 
Thoreau is not a blind optimist. The savage and the civilized are neces- 
sary to each other. 

— R. E. Lee 


REVIEW OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, III:4, October 1962. 


1396. Cottrell, T. L. “The Scientific Textbook as a Work of Art,” pp. 
7-16. The value of the scientific textbook is determined by its rhetoric, 
that of the scientific paper by its content. The scientific text’ with the 
best claim to be regarded as an art form is the kind that records and 
interprets facts, and here the aesthetic interest centers on the organizaion 
and form of the book, on the way in which the author balances the 
requirements of form and content. 


1397. Brandt, G. W! “The Domestic Playwright: Some Thoughts about 
Television Drama,” pp. 17-28. In spite of such special problems as an 
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insatiable demand for scripts and the requirements of a kind of natural- 
«istic domesticity, television drama has been reasonably successful thus far, 
‘although no television drama has been as successful as some of the 
adaptations from other dramatic media, Some TV dramas are mere soap- 
„opera, others are more heavily stylized and go beyond the bounds of 
naturalism. 


1398. Downes, Rackstraw. ‘‘Johnson’s Theory of Language,” pp. 29-41. 
For Johnson, words are the images of things, the signs of ideas, and 
ideas are images. Since reality is finite, a “permanent” vocabulary would 
provide “the most useful method of communicating our experience of 
man and the universe.” Johnson’s critical attack on low and remote 
„words is the result not only of a desire for permanence, but of his view 
that poetry cannot move without uniformity. Thus “language at the 
proper level becomes in Johnson’s scheme the vital instrument for main- 
taining that delicate balance between the original and the natural.” 


1399. Sharrock, Roger. “Wordsworth on Science and Poetry,” pp. 42- 
50. Why did Wordsworth add the long passage comparing the poet and 
the scientist in the Preface to the third edition of Lyrical Ballads (1802) ? 
In a lecture at the Royal Institution in January 1802, Humphrey Davy 
had argued that the chemist deals with matter in activity, sources of 
power, that only a creative and constructive mind can understand this 
activity. Davy admired Wordsworth and argued that the scientist and the 
poet “both attempt to relate the cultivation of their subjects to social 
progress.” The Preface of 1800 influenced Davy, and Davy influenced 
the Preface of 1802. 


1400. Tanner, Tony. “Mountains and Depths—An Approach to 
Nineteenth-Century Dualism,” pp. 51-61. “The Cartesian dichotomy of 
mind and matter” was “part of the landscape of the nineteenth-century 
mind.” It is revealed in such disparate figures as an obscure book- 
reviewer, Wordsworth, Kingsley, George Macdonald, and Joseph Conrad; 
and it is conventionally seen in terms of the higher world of the moun- 
tain tops (timeless ideal truths) and the lower world of the depths (the 
gtoss physical world), sometimes reversed, seldom synthesized. 


1401. Sagar, K. M. “Lawrence and the Wilkinsons,” pp. 62-75. [Ex- 
tracts from Lawrence’s letters to the Wilkinsons (a family of artists living 
near Florence at the time Lawrence was at Villa Mirenda) and from the 
Wilkinson diaries, April 29, 1926-May 31, 1929.] 


1402, Brander, Laurence. “E. M. Forster and India,” pp. 76-84. In 

such meditations and reflections as the conversation between Aziz and 

Fielding about poetry, A Passage to. India transcends Forster's other novels. 

soe ae ee tn through Fielding, Forster argues that <‘good will, plus 

culture and intelligence” are perhaps not enough to, repair the chaos which 

av when “muddle” reaches its extremity “in the country of Ancient 
ight.” 
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1403. Thomas, R. George. “The Poetry of R. S. Thomas,” pp. 85-95. 
R. S. Thomas, “a parson with a classical education,” began his poetic 
career “with an intense concern for the problems of a Welsh parish,” 
moved toward an even greater interest in the problems of the contempor- 
ary poet, and then returned “to restate, in wider terms, the original 
patochial themes,” so that “the chronicler of a parish has become a 
‘bard on a raised hearth.’ ” 


1404. “Interview with Miss Compton-Burnett,” pp. 96-112. 


, IV:1, January 1963. 


1405. Wilson, Angus. ‘* ‘Mythology’ In John Cowper Powys’s Novels,” 
pp. 9-20. Powys’s reputation has suffered from inadequate and neces- 
sarily brief, if enthusiastic, journalistic criticism. Most important now is 
“a direct confrontation of his metaphysics,” a study of the “mythologies,” 
the scepticism, the peculiar fetishism, of such novels as Wolf Solent 
(1929) and Portus (1951), each of which “may be classed as a bildungs- 
roman where the hero ends both wiser and more illumined.” 


1406. Miller, Henry. “The Immortal Bard,” pp. 21-24. J. C. Powys as 
man and writer is a “remarkable fellow, quite... . Can neither be frocked 
nor defrocked. Is of no denomination, no caste or creed. Human, all- 
too-human.” 


1407. Priestley, J. B. “The Happy Introvert,” pp. 25-32. Our civiliza- 
tion is in danger of destroying itself because it is lop-sided, over- 
extroverted, contemptuous of man’s inner world, a situation that has 
produced “hysterically defiant, despairing, wretchedly unhappy” — and 
introverted — writers. “John Cowper Powys is an original, perhaps . . . 
a unique figure in modern writing, because he can be fairly described as 
a happy introvert.” 


1408. Aury, Dominique. “Reading Powys,” pp. 33-37. “A novel of 
John Cowper Powys is what remains when the novel has been forgotten.” 
“What remains is illumination.” Powys’s work is in essence poetical, a 
kind of poetry diffuse and hidden. 


1409. Peate, Iorwerth C. “John Cowper Powys: Letter-Writer,” pp. 38- 
40. [Some letters from Powys to the Welsh poet Peate, illustrating “how 
Mr. Powys's ‘generosity of soul’ colours all his correspondence.” } 


1410. Knight, G. Wilson. “Owen Glendower,” pp. 41-52. “Surely no 
work in English shows a more amazing artistry than John Cowper Powys’s 
Owen Glendower: and it is unlikely that we shall find anywhere a work 
in which so close a regard to historical exactitude is accompanied by so 
profound a metaphysics.” “In Owen Glendower we have as someone 
once said of Shakespeare, ‘God’s plenty {sic}? ” 
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1411. Hopkins, Kenneth. “The Second Brother: A Note on T. F. 
Powys,” pp. 59-67. T: F. Powys’s work may be classified as the long 
stories and the short, or the tragedies and the comedies, or the straight- 
forward tales: and the allegories. Of his major works, Mr. Weston. and 
Unelay are virtually without a flaw, but the comedies, especially Kindness 
in a Corner, also have their message “for those who seek it.” 


1412. Churchill, R. C. “Not Least Llewelyn,” pp. 68-75. As a novelist, 
Llewelyn Powys lacks the stature of John and Theodore, but philosoph- 
ically he may well be superior. And in “evocative description of place 
and of nature” Llewelyn is “an equal master of his subject.” 


1413. Fernando, Lloyd. “George Eliot, Feminism, and Dorothea Brooke,” 
pp. 76-90. The general discounting of a feminist theme in Middlemarch 
is probably just. Nevertheless, although the character of Dorothea under- 
goes some dilution in later chapter, her vividness is striking in the first 
half of the book, “which is where George Eliot’s theoretical views of 
the place of woman merge to a remarkable extent with a disciplined 
realization of the pressures of actual life.” 


1414. Devlin, D. D. “Scott and Redgauntlet,” pp. 91-103. In Redgaunt- 
let Scott subdued his gift for the creation of comic characters to the 
single dramatic aim of answering the question, “What qualities of mind 
and character are necessary to reconcile a deep love of the past with 
successful living in the present?” The comic characters provide the 
means by which the aim is achieved. Redgauntlet “is a great historical 
novel because of Scott’s sensitive awareness that it is, in part, the rapid 
social and economic changes of the post-Culloden Scotland that make the 
question urgent.” 

— C. G. Thayer 


REVIEW OF ENGLISH STUDIES, XIII:52, November 1962. 


1415. Williams, Kathleen. “Courtesy and Pastoral in The Faerie Queene, 
Book VI,” pp. 337-346. In the sixth book, “courtesy is full ‘humanity,’ 
... man’s part in the circling movement of benefits, the receiving and 
the bestowing of grace.” Divinely given poetry- has its place in this 
movement, as though Spenser were repaying what E. K. calls the “divine 
gift and heavenly instinct . . . poured into the witte by . . . celestial 
inspiration.” In the book of Courtesie the repayment is shown “in the 
dedicated vision of the shepherd poet who re-creates the benevolent life 
of the-universe in his picture of the Graces.” Courtesy focuses our “atten- 
tion on the purposes of a divinely ordered universe.” 


1416. Salmon, Vivian. “Early Seventeenth-Century Punctuation as a 
Guide to Sentence Structure,” pp. 347-360. Henoch Clapham, a religions 
writer, revised the punctuation of Alexander Top’s The Olive Leafe (an 
esoteric work printed in 1603 purporting to show the descent of all 
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alphabets from the Hebrew) in accordance with a system clearly designed 
to clarify the meaning of the text, a system also evident in a Clapham 
Ms. This system was also apparently used by the compositor of Q2 of 
Shakespeare’s Merch., which differs from Q1 in punctuation more than 
700 times. Thus, a system of punctuation was emerging in the late 16th 
and early 17th centuries, a system reflected in the increasing regularity of 
punctuation in the various editions of the Shakespeare Folio. 


1417. Watson, J. R. “Wordsworth and Constable,” pp. 361-367. Con- 
stable’s admiration for Wordsworth grew steadily Piren 1807 and 
1835, but, although the poet and the painter had much in common, there 
is no evidence that Wordsworth acknowledged Constable's admiration, 
probably because Sir George Beaumont, Wordsworth’s mentor in pictorial 
art, was himself unable to understand Constable’s methods. 


1418. Smith, Sheila M. “Willenhall and Wodgate: Disraeli’s Use of 
Blue Book Evidence,” pp. 368-384. In the writing of Sybil (1845) 
Disraeli made extensive use of the reports of Richard Henry Horne for 
the Children’s Employment Commission (1842) describing working con- 
ditions for children and young people in the towns of Willenhall, Wolver- 
hampton, and Sedgley (Disraeli’s composite town of Wodgate). Disraeli 
occasionally exaggerates, but the exaggeration is usually purposeful and 
serves the aims of the whole novel. 


1419, Sisam, Celia. “Notes on Middle English Texts,” pp. 385-390. 
[Glosses of disputed passages in The Peterborough Chronicle, The Owl 
and the Nightingale, Sir Orfeo, The Towneley Noah Play, Barbour's 
Brace. | 


1420. Brettle, R. E. “Notes on John Marston,” pp. 390-393. {Notes on 
Marston’s handwriting as revealed in seven signatures and on his rela- 
tionship with his father-in-law, Rev. Dr. William Wilkes, between 1605- 
1616.] 


1421, Baumgartner, A. M. “Dryden’s Caleb and Agag,” pp. 394-397. 
Caleb, in Absalom and Achitophel, is probably Arthur Capel, Earl of 
Essex, and Agag, Lord Stafford. 

— C. G. Thayer 


ROMANCE PHILOLOGY, XV:3, February 1962. 


1422. Livingston, Charles H. “Two Anglo-French Etymologies,” pp. 
269-273. The etymology of rush is a development in Middle English of 
Old French roisser, which came from Latin rixare. Dialectal douce, mean- 
ing “chaff,” comes from “an Old French representative of Latin dolsa.” 

— Saralyn Daly 
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S.A.T.E. JOURNAL, 1:1, January 1960. 


1423. Baker, R. J. “The ‘New’ Grammar,” pp. 3-11. [Reprint of article 
in Journal of Education, March 1959.} The new grammar is based on 
linguistic principles accepted by descriptive grammarians from Panini’s 
time to the present: (1) grammar describes structure used rather than 
what “should be used”; (2) each language has a unique structure; (3) 
grammatical analysis includes study of both form and function; (4) 
words can be assigned to grammatical classes only on the basis of form 
and function, not on the basis of meaning. 


1424. Baker, R. J. “The Auxiliary Verb in English,” pp. 20-25. Tradi- 
tional definitions of “auxiliary verb” are incomplete. Auxiliaries may be 
limited to those taking the “inflexion” -n't (isn’t, aren’t) and those able 
to appear before the subject. They are able to make grammatically nega- 
tive statements, are a major means of signaling questions, and signal 
structure of sentences. Even finer analyses reveal auxiliary ea agi 

— William W. West 


SATURDAY REVIEW, XLVI, February 23, 1963. 


1425. Anderson, Charles R. “Robert Frost: 1874-1963,” pp. 17-20. 
Frost’s achievement in “two basic areas” has been misunderstood: (1) 
He has boldly experimented with verse forms, and (2) in his best work 
he does employ “imagery of all sorts” which functions significantly within 
the poem. 


1426, Dickey, John S. “Robert Frost: Teacher-At-Large,” pp. 21-22. 
Frost not only taught effectively in the classroom, but also influenced 
American education. 


1427. Nims, John Frederick. “The Classicism of Robert Frost,” pp. 22- 
23, 62. Frost is a classical poet in the sense that his “view of existence 
is tragic” and that he stressed form and restraint. 


1428. Ciardi, John. “Robert Frost: To Earthward,” p. 24. Contrary to 
the popular image of a vague, sweet, kindly old man, Frost’s genius is 
salty, wild, and ardent. , 

. — W. J. Stuckey 


SHAW REVIEW, V:3, September 1962. - i 


1429. Sharp, Sister M.'Corono, O.S.U. “The Theme of Masks in Geneva, 
an Example of Shaw's Later Technique,” pp. 82-91. The satire in G: B. 
Shaw’s late plays operates through his use of the mask, i.e., the device 
of-comic disguise. The theme of masks in Geneva (1938) functions on 
three levels: (1) words mask individuals, alienating them from one an- 
other; (2) political opinions mask what might otherwise be human 
characters; (3) the spirit of Geneva masks the hopelessness of a solution 
to human problems. As the masks are stripped away, exposing individual 
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and political fraud, “all that remains is a dubious spectacle of co-existing 
figures who cannot form a living human community.” 


1430. Solomon, Stanley J. “Theme and Structure in Getting Married,” 
pp. 92-96. Although critics have stated that Shaw's Getting Married is 
all discussion and no action, the play has no less than five interrelated 
plots, each dealing with a marriage problem. These plots disclose the 
theme that the institution of marriage, as faulty as it is, is preferable to 
any other partnership system the characters can devise. The Bishop is 
the hero; in seeing marriage as a real rather than as an ideal institution, 
he forces the other characters to see that their romantic notions about 
marriage are selfish and impractical. 


1431. James, Eugene Nelson. “The Critic as Dramatist: Bernard Shaw, 
1895-1898,” pp. 97-108. Shaw’s dramatic criticism of the 1890's expresses 
his dissatisfaction with four kinds of plays popular in Londen at the 
time: the comedy of farce of high society, the pseudo-religious story, the 
problem play with a “woman with a past,” and the sentimental romance. 
Shaw not only pointed out artistic and philosophical flaws in popular 
plays of these types, but also wrote plays of each type, demonstrating the 
dramatic and philosophical possibilities of each by humanizing characters 
and adding Shavian themes. 


1432. Stokes, E. E., Jr. “Sydney Carlyle Cockerell: 1867-1962,” pp. 109- 
111. Cockerell was “a companion and helper to the great.” An admirer 
of John Ruskin and Samuel Butler, secretary and librarian to William 
Morris (1892-1898), and a friend of Shaw, Cockerell was a part of the 
artistic and social reform movements of the late 19th century. As 
Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum at Cambridge (1908-1934) and in 
his capacity as friend and advisor of many great figures, he contributed 
“much to the richness, variety and continuity of culture.” 


, VI:1, January 1963. 


1433. Lausch, Anne N. “The Road to Rome by Way of Alexandria and 
Tavazzano,” pp. 2-12. Although Robert E. Sherwood denied any Shavian 
influence on The Road to Rome (1927), the play has similarities in 
characters, situations, action, and intention to Shaw’s Caesar and Cleo- 
patra and The Man of Destiny. Both The Road to Rome and Caesar and 
Cleopatra abound in anachronisms, treat the gods playfully, center around 
the arrival and departure of a conqueror, portray a mentor-pupil rela- 
tionship between the principal characters, and contain broadly farcical 
scenes; both satirize contemporary society through an historical setting. 
Both The Road to Rome and The Man of Destiny concern a battle of 
wits between an historical hero and a fictitious Lady, and in both the 
Lady achieves her purpose. 


1434. “An English Academy of Letters: A Correspondence of 1897” 
(reprinted from the November 13 and November 20, 1897, correspon- 
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dence columns of the English weekly The Academy), pp. 13-26. [Letters 
from A. T. Quiller-Couch, Austin Dobson, H. G. Wells, Shaw, and 
others respond td The Academy's proposal for an English Academy of 
Letters and its suggested list of members. The letters evaluate the idea 
‘of an English Academy, criticize the suggested list of members, and 
nominate candidates as substitutes or additions to it.} 


1435. Black, Matthew W. “Shaw to Arliss” (a letter of September 27, 
1941, from Shaw to the English actor George Arliss), pp. 28-29. Arliss 
should not have pleaded guilty to a charge involving his failure to list 
American and Canadian securities with the Inland Revenue, since “there 


was no guilty intention.” 
— Elsie Adams 


SOUTH-CENTRAL BULLETIN: STUDIES, XXII:4, Winter 1962. 


1436. Thompson, W. R. “Patterns of Biblical Allusions in Hawthorne's 
‘The Gentle Boy, ” pp. 3-10. Echoes from both the Old and the New 
Testament are to be found in “The Gentle Boy,” those from the latter 
being more numerous. These allusions fall into a well-defined pattern. 
The speech and actions of the Puritan masters reflect the Old Testament; 
those of the Quakers draw upon the New. Tobias and Dorothy Pearson, 
victims of both sects, combine the teaching of both Testaments. To justify 
their own peculiar angles of vision, Hawthorne’s characters quote and 
paraphrase Scripture. 


1437. Ball, Lee, Jr. ‘‘Leather-stocking’s Simplicity of Mind as a Key to 
His Psychological Character,” pp. 11-15. Cooper’s Leather-stocking “ex- 
hibits a stable and integrated balance of contrasted traits.” His “simplicity 
of mind” reveals him as “tough, yet innocent.” He sublimates the sexual 
instinct, but is interested in feminine beauty. He is introspective, yet 
“inclined to action.” He reveals a “combination of innocence and sub- 
conscious shrewdness.” As a “judge of the subtleties of character rela- 
tionships,” he tends to go astray; in dealing with love, he tends “to get 
beyond his depth.” 


1438. Walts, Robert W. “The Felicity of the Marine Imagery in Romeo 
and Juliet,’ pp. 16-18. Shakespeare “merges the thought of the stars as 
guides to metaphorical navigators with the belief current in his time that 
stars have a mysterious power over mankind and control the destiny of 
the individual.” The “'star-cross’d lovers” are presented in a “cycle of 
images” in which Romeo's life is “compared to a voyage under the con- 
trol of a celestial helmsman” and Romeo is “ambiguously a ship or the 
captain of the ship.” Three phases of the voyage end in his crashing into 
the “shoals of death.” 


1439. McCullen, Joseph T., Jr. “Two Key Speeches by Hamlet,” pp. 
24-25.: The scene in which Hamlet refuses to kill the King at prayer 
and the words of Hamlet spoken immediately after the death of Polonius 
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reveal the Elizabethan concept of revenge. The “scourge” (Harnlet) ulti- 
mately acting as a minister of God moves to punish a ctiminal and 
re-establish public justice. Hamlet fulfills both conditions of revenge as 
it is analyzed in Two Guides to a Good Life. The death of Hamlet 
exemplifies the basis of Elizabethan morality: ‘The total responsibility 
of an individual for the consequences of any act which he hazards.” 

— Grace Pleasant Wellborn 


SOVIET LITERATURE, 1, 1963. 


1440. Jacque, Valentina. “English Short Stories in Russian,” pp. 153- 
157. In recent years many anthologies of short stories translated from 
English have appeared in the Soviet Union. Contemporary writers have 
aroused interest, among them Maugham, the late Richard Aldington, Bill 
Naughton, K. S. Pritchard, and Walter’ Macken. Literary journals, in 
particular Foreign Literature, Novy Mir, and Znamya, often introduce 
writers new to Soviet readers. Such writers as William Sansom, Evelyn 
Waugh, and Angus Wilson are seldom translated because their stories 
are often filled with the “sick and repulsive caprices and vices of 
{unworthy} people.” Science fiction in English is also regarded as too 
gloomy to attract readers in the U.S.S.R. 

— Robert L. Wright 


SPECTATOR, No. 7024, February 8, 1963. 


1441, Bryden, Ronald. “Miss Curry’s Young Master” (rev.-art., My Life 
and Times: Octave One, 1883-1891, Compton Mackenzie), pp. 170-171. 
Some fifty years ago, Henry James singled out D. H. Lawrence and 
Compton Mackenzie as English literature’s white hopes for the future; 
and, recently, Edmund Wilson, in a New Yorker interview, named Mac- 
kenzie Britain's most undervalued writer. Yet most of the literary world 
has managed to ignore Mackenzie. The later works, primarily Scottish 
comedies, are wholly professional constructions; to discover Mackenzie's 
full ability you have to go to Sinister Street. But its sequels suggest that 
Mackenzie has been driven to overwork a facile gift for plotting in 
order to earn a living. This first volume of autobiography presents ma- 
terial that suggests he was naturally led into becoming a professional 
entertainer. 


, No. 7025, February 15, 1963. 


1442, Bergonzi, Bernard. “Properties” (rev.-act., The Man of Principle: 
A View of John Galsworthy, Dudley Barker), p. 201. The satirical im- 
pulse behind The Man of Property (which coldly exposes the oppressive- 
ness of an ethos which reduces everything to questions of property) 
largely originated in Galsworthy’s personal situation during the years in 
which he was writing the novel. His animus was that of someone who 
feels that he has been badly treated by his own class. But when he 
returned to the Forsyte story in 1918 he was over that initial animus and 
sentimentalized the Forsytes. 

— Robert Yackshaw 
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STECHERT-HAFNER BOOK NEWS, XVII:5, January 1963. 


1443. Sullivan, Howard A. “The Old Librarian and His Almanack,” 
pp. 53-56. The Old Librarian's Almanack — a literary hoax perpetrated 
by Edmund Lester Pearson, British informal essayist, in 1910— is a 
humorous articulation of the attitude that librarians are either mechanical 
classifiers ignorant of books and literature or are misanthropes who love 
books. 

— William Free 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1500-1900, III:1, Winter 
1963. 


1444. Madsen, William G. ‘The Voice of Michael in Lycidas,” pp. 1-7. 
Other criticism and assumptions to the contrary, Lycidas is spoken by a 
pagan swain until the consolation, which is spoken by the Christian angel 
Michael follcwed by the last eight lines in the words of Milton himself. 
Michael’s speech contrasts the inadequacy of the swain’s pagan view of 
man with the consoling, joyous, exalting Christian view. 


1445. Harris, William O. “The Thematic Importance of Skelton’s Allu- 
sion to Horace in Magnyfycence,” pp. 9-18. Skelton’s one allusion to an 
authority for the term measure, or the mean, a concept prominent in 
Magnyfycence, is to Horace. It is not a chance allusion. It validates the 
structure and complements the theme and purposes of the whole play. 


1446, Patrides, C. A. “The ‘Protevangelium’ in Renaissance Theology 
and Paradise Lost,” pp. 19-30. Milton’s interpretation of the “woman's 
seed” as Christ (Genesis 3:15) tends in our day not to be thought valid 
and thus does not evoke the same response from us as from Milton’s 
contemporaries. Milton’s interpretation is strongly supported by tradition 
and Protestant apologists of his day and after. An exception was Calvin. 
Milton and ail Protestants denied the interpretation of the Biblical passage 
making Mary the redeemer of mankind. Protestants also saw this passage 
as justifying certain aspects of their doctrine and reasoned from it that 
Adam was the first Protestant. 


1447. Sloan, Thomas O. “The Rhetoric in the Poetry of John Donne,” 
pp. 31-44. In a solely rhetorical analysis of Donne’s poetry by means of 
the Ramist system of analyzing discourse, it can be shown that Donne 
uses three parts of the system — invention, disposition, and elocution. The 
values of this critical approach to Donne’s poetry lie in “an historical 
insight into the modes of proof” and an indication of the “rhetorical 
efficacy of visibility and relatability; in offering a method for studying 
Donne's arrangement of material; and in lending “a valuable perspec- 
tive in which all critical problems may be ranged.” 


1448. Kaula, David. “In War With Time’: Temporal Perspectives in 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets,” pp. 45-57. One of the central preoccupations of 
Shakespeare’s sonnet sequence to a young friend is time and its effects. 
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In the sonnets, Shakespeare’s versatile treatment and exploitation of vary- 
ing time perspectives, objective first and then subjective, adds depth and 
breadth to the poet-friend relationship and raises the sequence above most 
of the other sequences of his time, In his treatment and exploitation of 
the poet-friend relationship subjectively in respect to time, he points 
toward his later maturity in the drama. 


1449. Andreasen, N. J. C. “Theme and Structure in Donne’s Satyres,” 
pp. 59-75. Donne’s five satires are unified and organized through an 
idealistic defense of spiritual values against 16th-century materialism. The 
dramatic situations, satiric pose, diction, and imagery contribute to the 
contrast, which is treated from five different aspects. The same speaker 
in all five, aided by interlocking imagery, provides continuity and 
emphasis. The craftsmanship, carefulness, concern with moral questions, 
and especially the techniques of the mask and the dramatic monologue 
exhibited in the satires offer evidence that Donne’s development can be 
characterized as continuous rather than dichotomous. 


1450. Shawcross, John T. “Of Chronology and the Dates of Milton’s 
Translation from Horace and the New Forcers of Conscience,” pp. 77- 
84. For various reasons inconsistencies exist in the chronological arrange- 
ment of Milton’s poems and the grouping within the chronology of 
composition in both the 1645 and 1673 editions. The “Fifth Ode” of 
Horace is most reasonably dated 1646 or later, perhaps close to April 
1648. The curious arrangement of the “Fifth Ode” of Horace, “At a 
Vacation Exercise,” and the “New Forcers of Conscience” in the 1673 edi- 
tion must have been the compositor’s decision based upon expediency 
rather than Milton’s arrangement. The “New Forcers of Conscience” is 
reasonably dated early 1647. 


1451. Cosman, Madeleine Pelner. “Spenser's Ark of Animals: Animal 
Imagery in the Faery Queen,” pp. 85-107. In his animal images, Spenser 
uses half again as many mammals as birds. Reptiles, insects, fish, and 
fabulous creatures follow in frequency in descending order. The lion is 
the most-used mammal. Spenser used the animal imagery for specific 
and serious purposes. Among his achievements are more vivid action by 
means of movement, variety in such repeated episodes as the battles, added 
meaning by insinuation, emotional impact for otherwise stilted allegori- 
cal figures. His literary sources lead to a hypothesis that there existed a 
tradition for the use of animal imagery in epic moral allegory. 


1452, Pecheux, Mother M. Christopher. “The Conclusion of Book VI 
of Paradise Lost,” pp. 109-117. The controversy over the meaning of 
the phrase “timerous flock” in Milton’s lines describing Satan’s fall in 
Book VI might be resolved by reading it as a reference to swine rather 
than to sheep, goats, or deer: This reading can be justified by its con- 
formance with Milton’s technique of foreshadowing events: here he is 
foreshadowing the final degradation of the devils from goats to swine; 
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by its important ‘context and position, suggesting extreme care in phrasing 
by Milton; by the importance Milton gives elsewhere in his works to the 
Gospel episode of casting out the legion of devils in the country of 
Gergesenes. 


1453. Barker, Arthur E. “Recent Studies in the English Renaissance,” 
pp. 119-150. A “survey of printed studies for the twelve months follow- 
ing (roughly) the end of October, 1961” is made here. i i 
— M. F. Ort 


THEATRE NOTEBOOK, XVII:2, Winter 1962-63. 


1454. Skinner, Quentin. “Sheridan and Whitbread at Druty Lane 1809- 
1815. (I) Whitbread’s Management, 1809-1815,” pp. 40-46. Samuel 
Whitbread faced hitherto unrecognized worries and expenses when he 
undertook the clearing of the debts of Sheridan’s theater, destroyed by 
fire in 1809, and the building and management of a new Drury Lane. 
Sheridan himself — “fickle, malicious, selfish, vain” — added to Whit- 
bread’s problems, which are directly related to his suicide. [The next 
article will re-examine the relation of these men. } 


1455. Sprague, Arthur Colby. “The Alchemist on the Stage,” pp. 46-47. 
Performances of the play from the 1610 King’s Men to last spring’s 
Princeton productions are briefly surveyed. 


1456. Fletcher, Ifan Kyrle. “British Playbills Before 1718,” pp. 48-50. 
The earliest British playbills (1672-1718), of which only 17 could be 
located “after reasonable but not exhaustive enquiry,” are listed and 
illustrated. [8 plates. ] 

—- Myron Matlaw 


TIME AND TIDE -—— JOHN O’LONDON’S, XLIV:1, January 3, 
1963. (Merger of Time and Tide and John O’London’s.) 


1457. Braine, John. “The Penalty of Being at the Top,” pp. 21, 23. 
Despite recent claims by John Davenport and John Wain, an author’s 
popularity and his merits have “no connection whatever.” Most younger 
British novelists are worse than provincial; they are parochial. [Answered 
by David Storey, T & T — J O'L, XLIV:2, January 10, 1963, p. 32.} 


1458. Warren, Robert Penn. “Why Do We Read Fiction?” p. 27. We 
read fiction because it is a day dream which allows us to find imaginative 
satisfaction in the painless solving of conflicts. 


, SLIV:2, January 10, 1963. 


1459. Warren, Robert Penn. “Why Do We Read Fiction? —.2. Readers 
Who Play a Double Game,”. p. 27. The day dream which is fiction is 
publicly available; it fosters the double game of role-taking and of reflec- 
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tion. The role-taking is essential to the creation of the self and to 
developing an awareness of others. 


, XLIV:3, January 17, 1963. 


1460. Warren, Robert Penn. “Why Do We Read Fiction? — 3: Awe- 
some Confrontations,” p. 27. Through imaginative enactment, or role- 
taking, we find in fiction ways of making our own experience intellec- 
tually and emotionally manageable. 


> XLIV:4, January 24, 1963. 


1461. Woods, Frederick. “Churchill as Writer,” pp. 21-22. Of the 1500 
separate items that he has written, Winston Churchill’s two biographies 
and two war histories are major works; his early journalism is magnificent; 
but his speeches are frequently “orotund and overdone.” 


1462. Warren, Robert Penn. “Why Do We Read Fiction?-— 4: The 
Inner Logic of Fiction,” p. 28. In addition to benefiting by role-taking, 
the reader is also free to experience imaginatively fiction’s inner logic of 
conflict and resolution. Fiction, however, is not psychotherapy, but a 
created image of experience in words, and its own end. 


, XLIV:5, January 31, 1963. 


1463. Warren, Robert Penn. “Why Do We Read Fiction? —5: The 
Logic of Motivation,” p. 27. The recognition of fiction’s style and pattern 
and the participation in their complexities provide the reader with his 
greatest reward. 


, XLIV:10, March 7, 1963. 


1464, Holroyd, Stuart. “Henry James,” p. 22. Pursuing the method of 
the drama of consciousness in his novels, James foreshadowed the moral 
collapse of society that was partly responsible for the Great War. 

—~ Lawrence R. Dawson, Jr. 


TRACE, No. 47, Fall-Winter 1962. 


1465. Zekowski, Arlene, and Stanley Berne. “When Will You Under- 
stand That in so Far as Present Use Is Concerned, the Novel as We Now 
Know It Is Dead?” pp. 262-263. The novel in America, debased by 
commercialism, corrupted by the pressures of monetary success, is today 
a dead form “pandering to a species of diseased communication” — a 
communication itself dead because it is founded on Latin, a dead 


language. 


1466. Zahn, Curtis. “Towards Print (The Word—),” pp. 264-266. 
The novel is, perhaps, only half-dead, a condition resulting from a failure 
on the part of writers to explore the possibilities of an original, creative 
use of the word. 
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1467. May, James Boyer. “ ‘Letter’ from No. 1 Poet ‘On the Road’ ” 
(tev.-art., Letter to an Imaginary Friend, Thomas McGrath), pp. 341- 
342. Among the roll of much-praised “ ‘protest’ authors of impassioned 
auto-erotic verse” McGrath is not mentioned; yet he “must be reckoned 
a major Poet, unexcelled by unavowing imitators.” 


1468. Galloway, David D. “Camels and Hummingbirds” (rev.-art., 
Stand Still like the Hummingbird, Henry Miller; A Hundred Camels in 
the Courtyard, Paul Bowles), pp. 342-344. Millers concern with the 
condition of modern man and his divorce between sensation and exper- 
ience provides the material not only for the novels but also for the series 
of essays which comprise his latest volume. Unfortunately, the analytical 
Miller of the essays is not as successful as the lyrical writer of the novels. 
Still the essays do "confirm the consistency of Miller's comic point of view, 
his faith in individual rather than social action, and his belief that man 
can distill pleasure and satisfaction from a disordered universe.” Paul 
Bowles’s short stories in A Hundred Camels show his debt to Miller in 
their explorations of experience. 


1469. Franklyn, A. Fredric. “Honor Guard” (trev.-art., Concretions, 
Arlene Zekowski; The Dialogues, Stanley Berne), pp. 344-347. In an 
attempt to alter the tradition of the novel, Zekowski and Berne produce 
works which strenuously depart from all that is associated with the novel 
in its known forms. The failure of both attempts is complete; the result 
is confusion and meaningless difficulty. 

— Donna Gerstenberger 


TWENTIETH CENTURY LITERATURE, VII:3, October 1961. 


1470. Hunter, Paul J. “Forum: The First Five Years,” pp. 121-124. 
Forum, first published by the University of Houston in 1956, has in- 
creasingly featured essays on contemporary literature. Among the authors 
discussed in the first five years are Beckett, Eliot, Faulkner, Hemingway, 
Mailer, Pound, and Stein. [Other abstracts for this issue appeared in 
AES, V:5, May 1962.] 


> VII:4, January 1962. 


1471. Thorberg, Raymond. “Willa Cather: From Alexander's Bridge to 
My Antonia,” pp. 147-158. In the years between the publication of 
Alexander's Bridge and My Antonia, Willa Cather turned from her earlier 
unsuccessful attempts to follow the methods of Henry James and instead 
found more compatible ones in “her own abilities, psychology, and 
experience.” Through the influence of Sarah Orne Jewett she moved 
away from the Jamesian fiction of the earlier book and toward the ideal 
of “a direct and unarranged rendering of ‘life.’ ” 


1472. McIntyre, John P., S.J. “Henry Adams and the Unity of Chartres,” 
pp. 159-171. Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres is unified by the motifs 
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of the Wordsworthian child, the Virgin, and the broken arch. For 
Adams, the great universal principle of unity is faith, against which he 
juxtaposes the ignorance of modern scientism. 


1473. Athos, John. “L. P. Hartley and the Gothic Infatuation,” pp. 172- 
179. The main impetus of Hartley’s fiction has been romantic, and he 
has drawn on the Gothic tradition for both form and content. But his 
“limiting of the ways of evil” and the meaningless horror in his fiction 
often spoil his work and discourage the reader. 


1474, Renken, Maxine. “Bibliography of Henry Miller: 1945-1961,” 
pp. 180-190. 


1475. “Current Bibliography,” pp. 191-207. 


, VIII:1, April 1962. 


1476. Gold, J. “William Faulkner’s ‘One Compact Thing, ” pp. 3-9. 
The early works of Faulkner (Mosquitoes, The Hanvaaguisbed: Soldiers’ 
Pay, and Sartoris) reveal his humanistic thesis and his indictment of a 
modern world dominated by materialism and lack of values. 


1477. Zimbardo, Rose A. “Symbolism and Naturalism in Edward Albee’s 
The Zoo Story,” pp. 10-17. The Zoo Story represents a new develop- 
ment in American drama through Albee’s synthesis of symbolism and 
naturalism in developing his theme. His traditional Christian symbols are 
expressed in terms of their modern significance. The work is a modern 
ers play with a theme of human isolation and salvation through 
sacrifice. 


1478. Sleeth, Irene Lynn. “William Faulkner: A Bibliography of 
Criticism,” pp. 18-43. 


1479. “Current Bibliography,” pp. 44-64. 


> VII:2, July 1962. 


1480. Tick, Stanley. “The Unity of Go Down, Moses,” pp. 67-73. The 
key to Go Down, Moses is “the continuum of time and the consequent 
growth of moral consciousness.” Each of the six narrative sections is 
completely understandable only when seen as a part of the whole. 


1481. Perrine, Laurence. “Contemporary Reference of Robinson’s Arthur- 
ian Poems,” pp. 74-82. Edwin Arlington Rebinson’s Merlin and Lance- 
lot are not political allegories; in them, however, he attempts to illustrate 
eternal and universal moral laws. The poems are politically significant 
in that they treat war, government, and woman’s role in world affairs. 
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1482. Gerstenberger, Donna, and George Hendrick. “1961 Supplement 
to Directory of Periodicals,” pp. 83-85. This compilation lists an addi- 
tional group of journals publishing articles in English and American 
language and literature. 


1483. “Current Bibliography,” pp. 86-107. 


, VII:3-4, October 1962-January 1963. 


1484, Farmer, Norman, Jr. “The Love Theme: A Principal Source of 
Thematic Unity in Faulkner’s Snopes Trilogy,” pp. 111-123. In the 
Snopes trilogy (The Hamlet, The Town, and The Mansion) Faulkner 
shows that man and nature are irrevocably and mutually dependent upon 
the bonds of life and love, which oppose all manifestations of evil. 


1485. Bryer, Jackson R., and Joseph N. Riddel. “A Checklist of Stevens 
Criticism,” pp. 124-142. 


1486. French, Warren. “Contemporary Literary Scholarship and the 
Katangais Crisis,” pp. 143-145. In spite of grave problems in a new, 
strife-torn nation, the staff of the University de l'État in Elizabethville, 
Katanga, continue to teach, write, and publish. The university is in 
desperate need of library materials on English and American literature. 


1487. “Current Bibliography,” pp. 146-184. 
— Robert C. Steensma 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO QUARTERLY, XXXII:2, January 
1963. 


1488. Currie, A. W. “Samuel Butler’s Canadian Investment,” pp. 109- 
125. The author of Erewhon lost his fortune in a foolish speculation in 
the Canada Tanning Extract Company. Surviving data — indicating the 
poor quality of the product, strong competition, high production costs, 
and a feud between Butler and the corrupt manager, James Foley — 
enable us to determine the causes of failure and Butler’s part in the 
company’s operations. Apart from his initial misjudgment in the com- 
pany, Butler proved himself a competent business man. 


1489. Foakes, R. A. “Troilus and Cressida Reconsidered,” pp. 142-154. 
The two endings of Shakespeare's play are not opposed, but comple- 
mentary, and together establish an “open” ending. The weight of the 
comic tone of the first three acts bears on the double ending where 
Troilus’s grief and Pandarus’s jesting suggest two poles of human nature 
which are indissolubly tied. The final effect of the play, being neither 
comic nor tragic, is unique in that little is concluded yet it is in keeping 
with the play's concern with time. The larger myth outside the play 
enables us to see the ideal and heroic simultaneously with the practical 
and human, the present as well as the future of the characters so that 
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the open ending is consistent. The play might be ‘called “an heroic farce, 
in which the comedy and satire finally reinforce those noble values 
envisaged in the action.” 


1490. Rudd, Niall. “Dryden on Horace and Juvenal,” pp. 155-169. In 
his Discourse Concerning the Original and Progress of Satire, John Dry- 
den’s treatment of Horace and Juvenal is wrong or misleading on almost 
every major point. He ignores the vulgarity of Juvenal’s style and over- 
looks much of the wit and subtlety of Horace. He is erroneous in think- 
ing that Horace’s chief concern was not vice but folly; actually, Horace 
treats vices as follies; Juvenal treats everything as vice. Despite what 
Dryden says, there is nothing tragic or constructive in Juvenal. The his- 
torical background of the two poets and its effect on their satire is 
entirely misconceived in Dryden. ` i , 


1491. Stevenson, Lionel. ‘The Unfinished Gothic Cathedral: A Study 
of the Organic Unity of Wordsworth’s Poetry,” pp. 170-183. In com- 
paring The Prelude, The Recluse, and all his shorter poems to the parts 
of a Gothic cathedral, William Wordsworth resolved the problem of 
disunity by proclaiming that the modern epic, to deal with all the com- 
plexities of contemporary experience, must be literally a life-time work. 
The poet, consciously undertaking to rival Geoffrey Chaucer, Edmund 
Spenser, and, especially, John Milton, and struggling with the problem 
of drawing an accurate picture of his own mind, was beset by the prob- 
lems of formlessness, abstractness, and monotony. But he recognized 
that all his poems, despite their subjects and verse forms, could be in- 
cluded as vital parts oF the total edifice. He saw The Prelude as the 
cathedral’s ante-chapel, “a demonstration on a manageable scale of what 
the whole colossal edifice was intended to be.” 


1492. Raymond, William O. “Browning and the Harriet Westbrook 
Shelley Letters,” pp. 184-192. Despite the contentions of Betty Miller 
and Robert Metcalf Smith, the letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley’s first wife, 
which shattered Robert Browning’s esteem for Shelley, were not shown 
to Browning in 1851 but in or near 1858; for it is impossible that he had 
read the letters before writing a glowing eulogy of Shelley in 1851. The 
sole authority for the earlier date is an unreliable statement by William 
Rossetti. 

— Gerald J. Schiffhorst 


VICTORIAN POETRY, 1:1, January 1963. 


1493, Drew, Philip. “Browning’s Essay on Shelley,’ pp. 1-6. Robert 
Browning's Essay on Shelley (1851), previously misunderstood by critics, 
distinguishes between the subjective and objective poet, seeing Percy 
Bysshe Shelley as a combination of both; it also justifies including bio- 
graphical information about Shelley.and.offers a defense of Shelley. The 
Essay is particularly important in its relevance to Browning’s own prac- 
tice: Browning classified himself as an objective poet, and, hence, 
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according to his theory, (1) knowledge of his biography is not: necessary 
for interpretation of his poetry, (2) his subject matter should be con- 
cerned with human not with scenic nature, and: (3) his place in the 
course of poetic history is to provide “new substance” for poetry. 


1494, Ball, Patricia M. ‘Tennyson and the Romantics,” pp. 7-16. Alfred 
Tennyson’s poetry reflects the romantic sensibility, “a total crisis of per- 
sonality” (Robert Langbaum, The Poetry of Experience, 1957) marking 
both romantic theory and practice. The romantic introspective preoccupa- 
tion may take two forms: the self-centered or the selfless; or, in John 
Keats’s terms, the “egotistical sublime” or “the camelion.” In Memoriam 
arises from the “egotistical sublime” impulse although the poem lacks the 
energetic self-reliance expressed in The Prelude. Mand is the product of 
“the camelion poet.’ But both In Memoriam and Maud, like The 
Palace of Art before them, express concern’ with human relationships 
tather than with majestic isolation, a concern suggesting the difference 
between the Romantic and Victorian awareness of self. . 


1495. Knoepflmacher, U. C. “Dover Revisited: The Wordsworthian 
Matrix in the Poetry of Matthew Arnold,” pp. 17-26. Although Arnold 
denies the Wordsworthian faith in Nature as a source of joy and healing, 
he does preserve, by lamenting the loss of this romantic faith, the 
Wordsworthian ability “to make us feel.” “Resignation” is Arnold’s 
version of William Wordsworth’s “Tintern Abbey”; “Dover Beach,” his 
version of “It Is a Beauteous Evening, Calm and Free’ and of “Near 
Dover, September, 1802.” The two writers’ poems are alike in setting, 
in situation, and in import; but Arnold’s method is analytical and alle- 
gorical rather than transcendant and symbolical, and he finds an imper- 
sonal and tyrannical power instead of a divine “presence” in the universe. 


1496. Pettigrew, John. ‘Tennyson's ‘Ulysses’: A Reconciliation of Op- 
posites,” pp. 27-45. Critical opinion about the character of Ulysses is 
divided: some see him as one engaged in a heroic struggle; others, as 
one escaping from his duty to his people. Both opinions are partially 
true, for Ulysses is “a highly complex individual.” That Ulysses has 
both heroic and villainous characteristics is supported by Alfred Tenny- 
son’s debt to Dante’s Ulisse; by ‘Tennyson’s “conflicting tendencies . . . to 
withdraw into self and to mix with action”; by similarly complex attitudes 
in his other poetry; by the four-part structure of the poem, counterpoint- 
ing the odious and noble qualities of Ulysses; and by the complex allusions 
of the poem. : l ; . 


1497. Fleisher, David. .“ “Rabbi Ben Ezra, 49-72: A New Key to an 
Old Crux,” pp. 46-52. According to previous explications, Il. 49-60 of 
“Rabbi Ben Ezra” are anti-ascetic, the “gifts” (1. 49) referring to the 
body, and Il. 61-72 continue the anti:asceticism or qualify it. ‘These expli- 
cations. present logical and syntactical problems. The “gifts” are of 
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youth, not of the body; and the lines “embody a belief that it is owing 
to the temptations of the flesh that youth must be less complete than 
age and must require refashioning.” 


1498, Litzinger, Boyd. “The Structure of Tennyson’s “The Last Tourna- 
ment, ” pp. 53-60. The artistic success of “The Last Tournament” de- 
pends on (1) the unity of tone, achieved through recurring images of 
seasonal decay and death and of bestiality; (2) Alfred Tennyson’s manip- 
ulation of four interwoven plots, all contributing to the theme of the 
death of chivalry; and (3) Tennyson’s use of Dagonet, the reformed fool, 
as a contrast to Tristram’s degradation and as evidence that Arthur's 
chivalric ideal was foolish and hopeless, but nevertheless noble. 


1499. Altick, Richard D. “Memo to the Next Annotator of Browning,” 
. 61-68. Provided are addenda et corrigenda, not noted by annotators, 
‘to Robert Browning’s “Pippa Passes,” “Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister,” 
“The Flight of the Duchess,” “Meeting at Night — Parting at Morning,” 
“A Woman’s Last Words,” “A Toccata of Galuppi’s,” “The Last Ride 
Together,” “Bishop Blougram’s Apology,” “Popularity,” “One Word 
More,” and ‘House.” 


1500. Mitchell, Charles. “Hardy's ‘Afterwards, ” pp. 68-70. The theme 
of life as a brief interruption in the continuum of death is expressed in 
Thomas Hardy’s “Afterwards” by a series of related images and by two 
constants in the poem: “the fact of death, . . . and the fact that the 
speaker continually performs an act of observation.” 


1501. Kishler, Thomas C. “A Note on Browning’s ‘Soliloquy of the 
Spanish Cloister,’ ” pp. 70-71. In Robert Browning's “Soliloquy of the 
Spanish Cloister” Brother Lawrence functions as the object of the speak- 
er's hatred and as a representative of values opposed to the speaker’s; he 
is not, as some editors of the poem suggest, “a great big bore.” 


1502. August, Eugene R. ‘Hopkins’ Dangerous Fire,” pp. 72-74. The 
etymological meaning of danger (O.F.) suggests that dangerous in G.M. 
Hopkins’s “The Windhover” means “lordly”? or “like Christ our Lord.” 
The fire which is “more dangerous’ is the divine light flashing out from 
the heart armored by the beauty and mastery of Christ. 


1503. Pipes, B. N., Jr. “A Slight Meteorological Disturbance: The Last 
Two Stanzas of Tennyson’s “The Poet,’” pp. 74-76. Alfred Tennyson’s 
simile (“‘lightning: thunder:: Freedom’s meaning: Freedom’s words”) 
in the last two stanzas of “The Poet” is not only illogical but also poet- 
ically ineffective. 


1504. Morris, John W. “The Germ of Meredith’s ‘Lucifer in Starlight,’ ” 
p. 76-80. The germ of "Lucifer in Starlight” (1883) is in Chapter 
XXI of The Ordeal of Richard Feverel (1859) in a passage in which 
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Richard’s passion (like Lucifet’s pride) conflicts with “the great array of 
facts” (like “The army of unalterable law” in the sonnet). In the prose 
passage George Meredith emphasizes the strength of passion, an emphasis 
which shifted by 1883 to a belief in the need for reason to control 
passion. 

— Elsie Adams 


VLAAMSE GIDS, XLVI:8, August 1962. 


1505. Schrickx, W. “Recente Engelse Romankunst: Iris Murdoch,” pp. 
516-532. Iris Murdoch is the most impressive English novelist since 
World War Il. Jake Donaghue of Under the Net seems to belong to the 
same family as Amis’s Lucky Jim, but an examination of the novel from 
a philosophical standpoint shows that is not true. Miss Murdoch is 
interested in existentialism, and her novel can be explained in existentialist 
terms. The Flight from the Enchanter goes even farther in the same 
direction; in addition, it shows influences of Kafka. The Sandcastle 
shows a change of direction in its concern with everyday life, rather than 
the underworld; this interest is continued in The Bell and her most recent 
work, A Severed Head, which is of less value than its predecessors. Taken 
altogether, her work shows the ability to create characters and the signifi- 
cance that mark the great novelist. (In Flemish) 


> XLVI:11, November 1962. 


1506. Toebosch, Wim. “Revelatie of Belofte: De Opkomst van J. D. 
Salinger in de Amerikaanse Literatuur,” pp. 725-735. Despite their 
obvious differences, Holden Caulfield is a kind of modern-day Huck 
Finn; both say much about the youth of their generations. Holden is in 
flight from phoniness. Salinget’s stories about the Glass family, like 
The Catcher in the Rye, show an interest in children and uphold the 
values of innocence. (In Flemish) 

— S. J. Sackett 


WALT WHITMAN REVIEW, VIII:2, June 1962. 


1507. Stein, William Bysshe. “Whitman: The Divine Ferryman,” pp. 
27-33. “Crossing Brooklyn Ferry” illustrates the Buddhist doctrine of 
jana or “the ferryboat.” According to this doctrine, the guru or teacher 
is the ferryman who pilots the people across the river of life to the shore 
of wisdom. The poem depicts how Walt Whitman, in order to transform 
himself into a divine ferryman, recognizes and then transcends the illu- 
sion of egotism and the senses. 


1508. Faner, Robert D. “Whitman on Records,” pp. 33-38. This list 
of recordings “is divided into three parts: (1) readings of Whitman’s 
poems arranged To by performer, (2) lectures about Whitman 
similarly presented, and (3) music inspired by Whitman, including set- 
tings of some of the poems, listed alphabetically by composer.” 
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1509. Bernbrock, John, S.J. “George H. Colton, Whitman, and ‘By 
Blue Ontario’s Shore, ” pp. 38-40. Whitman’s “By Blue Ontario's 
Shore” was probably inspired in part by an article by George H. Colton 
in the April 1846 American Whig Review. It is known that Whitman 
read and saved this lyrical account of Colton’s stroll along the shore of 
Lake Ontario. i 


1510. Cypher, James R. “To a Cadillac in Summer,” p. 40. A parody 
of Whitman’s “To a Locomotive in Winter.” 


1511. White, William. “Whitman: A Current Bibliography,” pp. 46-47. 
— Henry B. Rule 


WRITERS AND THEIR WORK, No. 150, 1962.. 


1512. Churchill, R. C. “The Powys Brothers,” pp. 7-40. Although they 
came from a happy and close-knit ministerial family, John Cowper Powys, 
Llewelyn Powys, and Theodore Francis Powys all rejected Christianity to 
a greater or lesser extent. All the work of J. C. is in one way or another 
autobiographical and thus shares the strengths and weaknesses of his 
Autobiography; his novels, though theatrical and breathless, go deeper 
into psychological abnormalities than those of most English novelists. 
Llewelyn’s work is modeled on J. C.’s and shares its qualities. T. F., the 
greatest of the three, began by trying to be a realistic novelist; with The 
Left Leg, in which he first began to ance his pantheistic philosophy, 
he found where his true strength lay — in allegory. Mr. Weston’s Good 
Wine, his masterpiece, was written when he was 50, and his subsequent 
work showed the fullness of his powers. Though never popular, all three 
continue to be enjoyed by a select few. [Pp. 32-40 are bibliography. } 
—— S. J. Sackett 


YALE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY GAZETTE, XXXVII:3, January 
1963. 


1513. Gallup, Donald. “The Mabel Dodge Luhan Papers,” pp. 97-105. 
Given to the Yale library in 1951 and now announced are the papers of 
Mabel Dodge Luhan, containing her unpublished autobiographical writ- 
ings, most of her published work, and books and letters of her friends. 
When available to scholars, the material will provide the record of Mrs. 
Luhan’s contact with many 20th-century writers. 


1514, Liebert, Herman W. “The Colgate Bequest,” pp. 106-108. A 
collection of over 250 books and Mss recently bequeathed to the Yale 
library by Henry A. Colgate includes important materials of Samuel 
Johnson and his circle, G. B. Shaw, and several 19th-century American 


authors. 
— John S. Bullen 
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ZEITSCHRIFT FUR ANGLISTIK UND AMERIKANISTIK, X:2, 
' Summer 1962. ` ` = 


1515. Kettle, Arnold. “Hamlet,” pp. 117-127. Hamlet is not a neurotic 
but a hero. The evil he has discovered is a social one, his dilemma is 
“a general 17th-century historical dilemma.” For a 17th-century prince 
there was no other way for solving the problem than the tragic one. 
“Hamlet in Act V does . . . behave as a prince of the year 1600 ought 
to.” He is a humanist, using the “ideological weapons of Renaissance 
humanism.” Though he-is defeated “his human aspirations are carried 
forward.” an: 


1516. Sjögren, Gunnar. “ ‘The stamp of one defect, ” pp. 128-130. The 
sources of Shakespeare’s Ham. do not come.to an end when Hamlet has 
been made king of Denmark. Shakespeare must have known the sequel 
which tells of Hamlet’s further adventures. ` 


1517. Schlösser, Anselm. “A Critical Survey of Some of Priestley’s 
Plays,” pp. 131-142. The majority of John B. Priestley’s plays “deserve 
attention as running commentaries on the contemporary scene — revealing 
its humorous and ludicrous aspects as well as touching on the deeply 
tragic conflicts in modern bourgeois society.” His plays differ in quality. 
Though an experimenter, “on the whole he seems to carry on tradition” 
and “does scarcely rank among the modernists.” 
1518. Walch, ‘Günter. “Bemerkungen zu Lewis Grassic Gibbons ‘A 
Scots Quair, ” pp. 143-152. Social change — the decline of the class of 
the crofters — is the continuous thread of this ttilogy, which not only 
continues the tradition of Thomas Hardy’s novels but also represents part 
of the tradition of socialist realism in England. (In German) 


1519. Klotz, Günther. “Naturalistische Züge in Alan Sillitoes Roman 
‘Saturday Night and Sunday Morning,’” pp. 153-161. Sillitoe is highly 
talented for detailed description of Spay life, but his spontaneous, 
instinctive naturalism does not elucidate any law of historical or social 
development. (In German) 


1520. Capek, Abe, “The Development of Thomas Wolfe in the Light 
of His Letters,” pp. 162-178. Wolfe's letters illuminate his development 
“from egocentricity and an early aestheticism to social awareness, from the 
provincialism of his Southern small town youth and the imbibed bigotry 
of that environment to a progressive consciousness, from an inner com- 
pulsion to write and pour his life into words to more and more conscious 
control of his material and- medium, from subjectivity. to objectivity.” -. 


1521. Gräf, Gerhard. “Nebensätze ohne ‘that’ im heutigen Englisch,” 
pp- 179-202. The use of subordinate clauses without “that” is to be 
traced back to Old English and has continually increased since then. In 
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scientific prose, in philosophy, and in poetry the construction with “that” 
is still preferred. Though much used in everyday English of today the 
“that”’-less clause is by no means a rule. [Bibliography.] (In German) 


1522. Berkner, S. S. “On the Interplay of English Dialogue Utterances,” 
pp. 203-212. “There is not only a structural but also a semantic differ- 
ence between catching up responses and repeating responses ... . At the 
same time, the two types of gle have some common characters 
highly Hae to the dialogue. The most important of them are the 
. structural and semantic interrelation of utterances . . . and expressiveness 

-and emotionality.” 
— Hans-Reinhard Fischer 


SOUTHERLY, No. 1, 1962, as reported in AES, VI:4, April 1963, is 
SOUTHERLY, XXII:1, 1962. 


TORONTO QUARTERLY, XXXII:1, October 1962, as reported in 
AES, V1.4, April 1963, is UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO QUAR- 
TERLY, XXXII:1, October 1962. 
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of the Church. His essay, “On Consulting the Faith 


AMERICA, 106:12, December 23/30, 1961. 


1523. Canavan, Francis. The Human Touch in Politics,” pp. 418-42: 
Thomas J. Fleming's All Good Men thoroughly and accurately pictur 
the Hague regime in Jersey City. Easily recognizable are Mayor Davi 
Shea; Johnny Kenellen, his lieutenant; and Matty Blair, leader of a revo 
against Shea. The novel dramatizes the “conflict and reconciliatic 
between the generations,” but whether Jake O’Connor’s human touch i 
today’s politics will be adequate is open to question. 


, 107:29, October 20, 1962. 


1524. Corbett, Edward P. “What Hath Webster Wrought?” pp. 92: 
931. The first reception of the Third New International Dictionary w: 
hostile. The controversy really lies between the prescriptivists and tł 
descriptivists — those who follow the 18th-century view that Latin dete 
mines usage and grammar vs. those who hold that language changes, thi 
spoken language is ¢he language, that correctness rests upon usage, an 
that the latter is a relative matter. A dictionary merely records usag 
AATE aA and professional linguists have defended the Third Inte 
national. 


, 107:30; October 27, 1962. 


1525. Blehl, Vincent F. “The Council: A Lesson from the Past,” py 
950-952. When Newman published his Essay on the Development « 
Christian Doctrine, he encountered the same tensions that the Ecumenic 
Council faces today: the problem of the role of the ay in the authori 
” (1859), wi 
referred to Rome as inconsistent with papal infallibility. Newman rea 
ized that neither theology nor tradition justified such a suspicion. In tł 
Essay he analyzes how a religious truth grows into the Church’s cot 
sciousness. Newman also defended the authority of conscience again 
juridicism. Time has vindicated his “loyalty to truth and therefor 
ultimately, to Rome,” and “his position on consulting the laity hi 
become widely accepted.” 


` 1526. Ryan, Stephen P. “The London Stage,” pp. 956-958. London 


1961-62 season, punctuated by a continued attack on the Establishmen 
offered a variety of drama. Osborne's The Blood of the Bambergs focuse 
upon royal families and royal weddings without achieving distinction, bi 
his Under Plain Cover effectively attacks “the sensational, the sentimenta 
and the nearly pornographic” tone of some of the British press. Arnol 
Wesker’s Chips with Everything lashes out at the RAF's training « 
brutalizing and destructive of self-respect and condemns the officer cas: 
system. Harold Pinter’s The Collection offers an effective dramatic expe 
jence in the tradition of the Theater of the Absurd. John Whiting’s . 
Penny for a Song (rewritten from 1951) is a delightful comic fantas 
about an English village during a threatened Napoleonic invasion, T} 
Voices of Shem, a dramatized version of Finnegans Wake, also was stage: 

(Ee — Charles F. Wheel 
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AMERICAN BOOK COLLECTOR, XIJI:6, February 1963. 


1527. Dell, Frances G. “Exploring the Thomas Hardy Country: The 
‘South Wessex’ of His Novels Is Really Dorset,” pp. 14-17. In his novels, 
Hardy incorporated a number of Dorset settings, buildings, and land- 

marks, including the Fleur-de-Lis Inn in Cranborne (called ‘Chase- 
borough” by Hardy) where Tess met Alex d’Urberville, and a stone pillar, 

ue Crossy Hand, where Tess met Alex again after Angel Clare left 
er. 


1528. Crandall, Norma. “Charlotte, Emily, & Branwell Brontë,” pp. 
21-22, “The lives of Charlotte, Emily, and Branwell Brontë underline. 
the fact that first-rate creative work is often paralleled by neurotic diffi- 
culty. Indeed’ psychological disability in combination with innate gifts. 
is a likely fertile field for real and marvellous achievement.” 


1529, Westerfield, Hargis. “Harvest of Youth: Jesse Stuart’s First Pub- 
lished Book,” pp. 23-24. Jesse Stuart’s Harvest of Youth (1930) con- 
tains 80 poems, in which Stuart exorcised Sandburg’s influence and 
developed a modified sonnet form he used later in Man With a Bull- 
Tongue Plow. 

— Lynn Z. Bloom 


AMERICAN QUARTERLY, XIV:1, Spring 1962. 


1530. Salomon, Louis B. “The Straight-Cut Ditch; Thoreau on Educa- 
tion,” pp. 19-36. Despite his distaste for educational institutions, includ- 
ing his alma mater Harvard and the school in which he briefly taught, to 
Henry David Thoreau education was a lifelong preoccupation. The 
“free, meandering brook” was his natural symbol for the. education he 
approved as opposed to the “straight-cut ditch” of a limited institution. 
Yet education was teaching as well as learning: the interchange of ideas 
through conversation was central, and printing (though he made it a 
natural metaphor — “a close-hugging lichen”) could teach us to see. 
Even college texts, when not assigned, could be profitable. Thoreau was 
all his life a teacher as well as a learner, though he could not abide by 
the proper forms and had little success as a Lyceum lecturer. His ideal 
was the village as university, a community of thinking men on the verge 
of nature. 


1531. Mondale, Clarence. “Daniel Webster and Technology,” pp. 37-47. 
The study of American oratory can reveal much of “the larger cultural 
context” ~— the American public — of individual speeches, because of the 
orator’s need to continuously appeal to (and thereby reflect) his audience. 
Webster, like Emerson, reflects “a radical bifurcation in American values” 
between agrarian sentiment and scientific-technological progress. Thus 
his oratory developed from a simple anti-protectionist “agrarian rhetoric’ 
to a subtle “labor rhetoric’ lumping together factory worker and farmer 
to accommodate national appeal and sectional loyalties, supporting the 
new technology and industrialism in terms of the old agrarian American 
Dream. 
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1532, Pizer, Donald. “The Concept of Nature in Frank Norris’ The 
Octopus,” pp. 73-80. An evolutionary theism combining Spencerian im- 
manence, transcendentalism, and utilitarianism derived from Joseph Le 
Conte — Norris’s teacher — provides a unified system of ideas in The 
Octopus. [See also. PMLA, LXXVI (December 1961) 552-560.} The 
growth cycle of the wheat represents divine energy or “FORCE” in nature, 
and is the structural and thematic center of the novel. Substructure one 
involves the religious conversions of Annixter, Vanamee, and Presley 
upon perceiving God in nature; Substructure two is the conflict between 
natural law (supply and demand) and exploitation for private profit 
illustrated in the struggle between the ranchers and the railroad. In both 
substructures the wheat (the grain, its growth, the law controlling its 
production) objectifies “God immanent, apprehendable, eternal, omnipo- 
tent and benevolent.” The wheat as moral center is the source of both 
the strengths and weaknesses of the novel. 


1533. Kistler, Mark O. “German-American Liberalism and Thomas 
Paine,” pp. 81-91. Paine’s Common Sense, The Rights of Man, and 
especially The Age of Reason, published in Germany in the 1770's, were 
influential in formulating and corroborating the ideas of the German 
Revolution of 1848. The refugees of the Revolution, settling especially 
in the Midwest, kept alive the name and spirit of Paine with annual 
Paine festivals and wide discussion of his religious and political ideas, 
thus contributing much to tolerance and liberal views in 19th-century 
America. Moncure Conway, author of the definitive edition and biography 
of Paine, was converted to espousal of Paine by German-Americans in 
Cincinnati between 1856 and 1860. Robert Ingersoll was given a forum 
by these groups and their ideas. Robert Reitzel, “an epigenous Forty- 
Eighter,” was an outstanding promotor of Paine between 1872 and 1898, 


, XIV:2 (Part One), Summer 1962. 


1534. Scott, James F. “Beat Literature and The American Teen Cult,” 
pp- 150-160. The failure of Beat literature is the failure of Beat enshrine- 
ment of adolescent attitudes and values. Our society’s “sentimentalizing 
of adolescence” notable in the public arts (viz. the warping of James 
Cozzens’s anti-sentimental novel By Love Possessed into a sentimental 
film), limits intelligent criticism of the Beats, whose worship of Whitman, 
Thoreau, and Zen is worship of distorted idols and ideas. The American 
adolescent mystique is driving true poets away from the community into 
retreat in Academia. Beat glorification of isolation may yet shock us 
awake to our perversion of the American dream. 


1535. Rule, Henry B. “Henry Adams’ Attack on Two Heroes of the Old 
South,” pp. 174-184. Adams was a good hater, especially of Southern 
slaveholders, as he followed the Adams antislavery tradition. His Civil 
War experiences as “secret propagandist” and as private secretary to his 
diplomat father Charles Francis Adams in England helped shape his 
literary characteristics of irony and understatement which he used as 
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weapons to attack John Smith and John Randolph. His “Captain John 
Smith” (1867) attacked the Pocahontas legend and thereby both Smith 
and Randolph (aristocratic descendant of Pocahontas). His Jobn Ran- ` 
dolph (1882) was “a brutal frontal attack” on the Virginia statesman as 
a quixotic madman produced by “a poisonous environment” — a natural- 
istic study that may be ‘Adams’ best ‘novel.’ ” 


1536. Buchwald, Emilie. ‘Wallace Stevens: The Delicatest Eye of the 
Mind,” pp. 185-196. The image of perception for our time is the prism 
(cf. the 19th century’s lamp) refracting, destroying, abstracting color and 
form and reassembling the elements as light. Thus Stevens, in explicit 
analogy to Picasso, Braque, Cézanne, used visual images as refractions of 
perception to build a “composition” which is a unified conception; and 
thus he used color expressionistically (like Cézanne) to unify the objective 
images and to relate them to, and “express,” subjective emotions. Stevens’s 
images for this process are the lion (or other wild beast) as light; water 
(a drop or the sea) or crystal, etc., as the refracting prism; the irnagina- 
tion, “ ‘the necessary angel’ ” — or artificer, maker, artists: “ ‘the man 
of glass, ” as the combining, integrating prism. 


1537. Levine, Stuart. “‘In the Mystical Moist Night-Air’” (rev.-art.), 
pp. 198-206. Occultism permeates our literature, but is given inadequate 
serious critical attention partly for lack of “a systematic and academically 
respectable introduction to the field,” now filled by John Senior, The 
Way Down and Out (1959). Other relevant works are William Y. 
Tindall, The Literary Symbol (1955); Ely Stock, “Nada in Hemingway's 
‘A Clean, Well-lighted Place’ ” [see AES, VI:2 (Feb. 1963), item 347}; 
Lyman Cady, ‘“Thoreau’s Quotations from the Confusian Books in 
Walden.” 


, XIV:2 (Part 2: Supplement), Summer 1962. 


1538. Ong, Walter J., S.J. “Synchronic Present: The Academic Future 
of Modern Literature in America,” pp. 239-259, Interaction between 
academicians and creators of literature is at its apogee because of the 
recent shift to study of vernacular literature, partly the result of national- 
ism and of admission of women unschooled in Latin into universities. 
Contemporary literature is studied in relation to a past better known and 
knowable than at any previous time. Our synchronic sense of time views 
the present as part of a differing past and as the momentary culmination 
of various cultural pasts. A superior, “depth-sighted” scholarship focusing 
on the present can now create highly productive tensions, e.g., the New 
Criticism and its opposition enlightening both present and past in a 
context of all relevant disciplines. 


1539. Koster, Donald N., et al. “Articles in American Studies, 1961,” 
pp. 290-347. This annotated bibliography is listed under 17 headings, 
including the following: “Folklore,” pp. 302-303; “Language,” pp. 312- 
` 315; “Literature & Drama,” pp. 315-327. 
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1540. Wasser, Henry. “American Studies Dissertations in Progress,” pp. 
- 348-355. This bibliography includes MA and PhD theses in progress and 
completed, many with literary emphasis. 


, XIV:3, Fall 1962. 


. 1541. Shain, Charles E. ‘The English Novelists and the Civil War,” pp. 
399-421. Oliver Wendell Holmes and Henry Adams protested he 
English anti-Northern view in the Civil War, formed by Charles Dickens’s 
Martin Chuzzlewit and British travelers such as Mrs. Trollope and intensi- 
fied by the London Times and Saturday Review, Mrs. Gaskell, Edward 
George Bulwer-Lytton, Walter Bagehot, and Matthew Arnold were often 
anti-democratic and anti-Union. Influential in tying England to the South 
just before the war were William Thackeray's The Virginians and the 
popular novels of Sir Walter Scott, G. P. R. James, Bulwer, and Benjamin 
Disraeli. A part of this view, which attracted almost a school of British 
romantic novelists sentimentally attached to the South, was the analogy 
between civil wars, with the South as royalist Cavaliers, the North as 
Roundheads’ now of mixed breed and leveling tendencies. The defeated: 
South later flourished in novels by Disraeli, R. D. Blackmore, G. A. 
Henty, and others. 


1542. Detweiler, Robert. “Emerson and Zen,” pp. 422-438. Ralph 
Waldo Emerson knew little about Buddhism and bebi nothing about 
Zen, yet his New England Transcendentalism resembles Zen in both 
historical development and content. Similarities are in the emphasis on 
self-reliance (denial of the restrictive past, centrality of man as conscious 
of deity, the existential faith leading to new being), on the primacy of 
intuition, and on “the miracle of the here and now.” Differences are in 
the intellectual component of Emerson’s intuition, Reason; in the answers 
of Zen as opposed to the search of Emerson; in Emerson’s final sub-. 
mission to naturalism. 


1543. Hay, Stephen N. “Rabindranath Tagore in America,” pp. 439-463. 
R. W. Emerson, H. D. Thoreau, and Walt Whitman helped prepare 
America to receive Indian cultute via Tagore, who was a great admirer 
of Emerson and Whitman. In four visits to the U.S. his success in his 
mission to unite the cultures of India and the U.S. is indicated in part 
by the praise of Sinclair Lewis, the imitation of Theodore Dreiser, and 
the recent resurgence of interest in Eastern thought in American literary 
and cultural circles. 


1544. Halpern, Martin. “Henry B. Brewster (1850-1908): An Intro- 
duction,” pp. 464-482. Subject of recent controversy (R. W. Stallman vs. 
Leon Edel in Modern Fiction Studies, Summers 1958, 1960), as the 
alleged prototype of Gilbert Osmond in Henry James's Portrait of a Lady, 
Brewster was an American cosmopolitan writer-philosopher, “a gifted 
literary artist,” friend of Henry James (in mutual admiration), a 
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demonstrable influence on William James. His voluminous letters discuss 
Henry James and other literary acquaintances such as Walter Pater, 
Thomas Hardy, Oscar Wiide, Edith Wharton. 


1545. Loomis, Emerson Robert. “Notes: The New Philosophy Satirized 
in American Fiction,” pp. 490-495. The “New Philosophy” liberalism of 
William Godwin, Mary Wollstonecraft, and others was attacked via the 
satirical novel in England, at a peak around 1800. Godwin’s impact on 
American writers and statesmen was substantial, but the satire contravert- 
ing it was all but confined to the verse of the Hartford Wits and others. 
One example of the anti-Godwin novel in America was the Letters of 
Shahcoolen . . . (1802) by Benjamin Silliman. 


1546. Weber, Brom. “American Humor and American Culture” (rev.- 
art.), pp. 503-507. Studies of regional or national humor are valid sources 
of cultural understanding. Two recent studies of 19th-century South- 
western humorists T. B. Thorpe (by Milton Rickels) and Henry Clay 
Lewis (Louisiana Swamp Doctor . . . by John Q. Anderson) reveal their 
subjects as essentially alien in the Southern milieu. Study of Southern 
“frontier” humor is relevant not only to Mark Twain controversies but to 
the Southern cultural renascence of the 1920's and later and to the regional 
and national culture which produced it. 


, XIV:4, Winter 1962. 


1547. Bridgman, Richard. “Jefferson’s Farmer before Jefferson,” pp. 
567-577. Before Thomas Jefferson politically mythologized agrarianism, 
the American view of the farmer either echoed the English pastoral 
tradition in poetry and essay, without regard to the American scene, or 
castigated the farmer as lazy, bigoted, land-exploiting. The conventional 
literary pose (praise) and the contemporary fact (blame) were combined 
in semantic distinctions: the “planter,” “gentleman farmer,” “country 
gentleman” vs. the plain “farmer” — though many of the former, such 
as John Dickinson and John Taylor, impersonated the latter in their 
writing, for democratic purposes. 


1548, Hatch, Christopher. “Music for America: A Critical Controversy 
of the 1850s,” pp. 578-586. The music controversy ‘paralleled the literary 
one of the 1850’s with the composer-critic William Henry Fry (also a 
general editor of Horace Greeley’s N. Y. Tribune) adopting the Young 
America plea for a “ “Declaration of Independence in Art, ” ands John 
Sullivan Dwight and others countering with the anti-nationalist arguments 
of Dwight’s Boston circle, including Richard Henry Dana, Sr., and James 
Russell Lowell. Fry, in fact, was literary to the point of seeing words as 
the “ ‘spiritual essence’ ” of music, favoring representational realism and, 
as paradoxically as Walt Whitman, admiring especially Italian opera. 
Fry's plea for indigenous art and Dwight’s for artistic universality are still 
heard. 
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1549, Westbrook, Max. “Stephen Crane’s Social Ethic,’ pp. 587-596. 
Critical consensus to the contrary, Crane is not a social determinist or 
“ethical relativist” such as Theodore Dreiser. The key to his “realistic 
ethic” is in a letter from Crane to John N. Hilliard citing man’s respon- 
sibility for “ ‘his quality of personal honesty.’” Thus Crane's Maggie 
does “ ‘show that environment is a tremendous thing,’ ” but Crane’s irony 
also condemns Maggie’s mother, her brother, her lover for their personal 
dishonesty. “The Blue Hotel,” similarly, emphasizes responsibility, its 
irony condemning the five men whose moral cowardice or personal dis- 
honesty results in the Swede’s death. 


1550. Kariel, Henry S. “Notes: Rebellion and Compulsion: The Dra- 
matic Pattern of American Thought,” pp. 608-611. New studies of 
American thought and experience should examine the dialectic between 
realism or practicality — “the massive conventions which constitute the 
American consensus’—and individual idealism or extremism of all 
those whom Melville called “mariners, renegades and castaways” — rebels 
against “an infuriatingly moderate center,” e.g., Henry James and Thor- 
stein Veblen, Alexander Hamilton and H. D. Thoreau. 


> XV:1, Spring 1963. 


1551. Boyer, Paul S. “Boston Book Censorship in the Twenties,” pp. 
3-24, Boston book censorship in the 20’s was largely a class struggle, 
often with an elitist, even xenophobic flavor. Beginning with the Protes- 
tant Brahmin opposition to the new immigration in the late 19th century, 
the Watch and Ward Society developed as a respected institution of 
Progressivist social reform. By the 1920’s Brahmin social authority had 
given way to Irish Catholic political authority, and the Society’s book 
banning had become a ritualistic expression of opposition to change, sup- 
ported by the Catholic Church. By 1927 the Society’s powers had passed 
to civil authorities enforcing prescriptions of the Catholic Church to such 
effect that “banned in Boston” became a trade byword to boost sales 
elsewhere. i 


1552, Hill, Hamlin. “Mark Twain: Audience and Artistry,” pp. 25-40. 
Subscription publication in the 70’s, 80’s, and 90’s accounted for Twain's 
financial success as a writer and publisher and for much of the content 
and structure of his work. Highly conscious of his rural and small-town 
lowbrow audience and its tastes, Twain padded his books for mere bulk, 
sugat-coated dry fact with humor, collected bundles of anecdote later 
strung together by narrative, capitalized upon topical interests, even pan- 
dered alternately to tastes for sensationalism and moralism. Twain by 
birth and temperament was one with this audience; yet he also aspired to 
respect as an artist, a striving which helped give structure and narrative 
coherence to his subscription volumes. 


1553. Bode, Carl. ‘“Columbia’s Carnal Bed,” pp. 52-64. Twentieth- 
century Sree controversy derives from 19th-century attitudes ex- 
hibited in books designed to instruct and/or entertain in matters of sex. 
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Reformist as well as pornographic intent is seen in the slender canon of 
19th-century American erotica. There was almost no verse; prose included 
a bit of instructional non-fiction as well as some pornography in the areas 
of the gothic romance, the Civil War tale, and French “memoirs.” The 
scarcity of 19th-century pornography may indicate contemporary sexual 
satisfaction, preoccupation with political expansion, the absence of an 
era of luxury, and/or the effects of lingering puritanism. 


1554. Charney, Maurice. “James Baldwin’s Quarrel with Richard 
Wright,” pp. 65-75. Though their eras and areas differed, Wright was 
Baldwin’s “spiritual father’ from whom he had to revolt to discover 
himself. His revolt defines his philosophy and his art. His criticism of 
the protest novel — Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom's Cabin or 
Wright’s Native Son — is that their characters must be stereotypes in a 
“subordination of art to idealogy.” Like Ralph Ellison, Baldwin rejects 
the naturalistic tradition as precluding the necessary examination of the 
complexities of truly human life. Behind both is the rage of being 
American Negroes, but Wright wrote of Negroes as Negroes, emphasiz- 
ing hate and despair; Baldwin writes of Negroes as human beings, 
emphasizing the paradox of love and individual freedom potential within 
the hate and restrictions of the Negro. 


1555. Cecil, L. Moffitt. “Hawthorne’s Optical Device,” pp. 76-84. Im- 
portant to Nathaniel Hawthorne’s narrative technique is his visual 
emphasis by which a character is revealed through description of what 
and how he sees. Primary in Hawthorne’s clinical optometrics is light, 
having. three general sources. Subjecting his characters to (1) clear 
sunlight (the medium for rezlistic description of the familiar world seen 
in “the light of rationality’), Hawthorne then tests their vision in (2) 
partial light (the medium of romance, of imagination revealing the inner 
nature of things), and again, if necessary, in (3) the glow of luminous 
images (symbolic media of spiritual truth). Usually he thus dramatically 
discovers visual defects: “spiritual astigmatism, . . . myopia, . . . hyper- 
cpia,” where eyesight and insight are out of balance, often from the 
effects of pride, itself the product of experience. 

— John H. Wrenn 


ATLANTIC, CCX:3, September 1962. 


1556. Jones, Howard Mumford. ‘Thoreau and Human Nature,’ pp. 
56-61. Nature for Thoreau kad its meaning in man. “Thoreau is one of 
the great moralists in the French sense.” We have lost sight of the real 
Thoreau in our attempts to categorize him. He is equal to La Roche- 
foucauld or Pascal in his sententiae on the motives and behavior of 
mankind. 


, CCX:5, November 1962. 


1557. Davidson, Peter. “The New Poetry” (rev.-art., Robert Creeley, 
For Love: Poems 1950-1960; Denise Levertov, The Jacob’s Ladder; John 
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Hollander, Moviegoing and Other Poems; Ann Sexton, All My Pretty 
Ones; and William Stafford, Traveling Through), pp. 85-88. That all of 
these books are the authors’ second or thitd books adds significance to 
the poets. Creeley is strongest “dealing with the intricacies that exist 
between men and women” in poems that are as “delicately patterned as 
a butterfly’s wing.” Levertov is stronger and more brilliant than Creeley, 
but she suffers from the ever-present-tense narrowness of the Imagists. 
Hollander has more intellect than sentiment and is at his best in parody 
and irony. Sexton’s poems are “short on thought, long on sensation.” 
Stafford made the mistake of publishing his best poems in his first 
volume (West of Your City, 1960); his present work contains too many 
new poems of “lower energy.” 


, CCX:6, December 1962. 


1558. Angoff, Charles. “George Jean Nathan: A Candid Portrait,” pp. 
45-48. Nathan, a disappointed Eisenhower Republican and a social 
climber, was religiously sensitive and became a Catholic in his later years. 
Disliking to criticize plays written by novelist friends, Nathan thought his 
critiques were far superior to any other reviewer's. Although a student 
exclusively of the drama, he started the American Spectator to spite H. 
L. Mencken, who had pushed him out of the American Mercury. ‘Though 
now in literary oblivion, Nathan should be accorded his rightful place as 
America’s best drama critic. 

— Charles D. Tate, Jr. 


BASIC COLLEGE QUARTERLY, VIII:3, March 1963. 


1559. Nulle, Stebelton H. ‘The General Education of H. G. Wells,” 
pp. 22-26. Wells increasingly expected education to rescue a radically 
changing world from outstripped traditions. This education was to be 
a new general education, continued throughout life, for citizenship in 
the World State. It included crossing of disciplines, and stressed phil- 
osophy rather than erudition. His own contributions were The Outline of 
dH rad Science of Life, and The Work, Wealth and Happiness of 
Mankind. 


, VIII:4, May 1963. 


1560. Reeve, Frederic. “MW#3= Verbal Explosion,” pp. 14-18. Adop- 
tion of the grammatical findings of linguistics by Webster’s Third is 
proper, but four other characteristics are open to question: supporting 
semantic confusion (‘“‘disinterest” for “uninterest,’ “imply” for “infer,” 
etc.); dropping most usage labels; insisting too strongly on contemporary 
non-literary examples; failing to use the only possible pronunciation guide, 
the International Phonetic Alphabet. But al dictionaries are written by 


fallible men; there are no infallible guides or authorities. 
— Hans Gottschalk 
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BOOK COLLECTOR, XII:1, Spring 1963. 

1561. Foxon, David. “Libertine Literature in England, 1660-1745. I,” 
pp. 21-36. Contrary to common opinion, “the English were very well 
aware of the outburst of erotic writing that took place on the Continent 
in the mid-17th century” and “were quick to import and naturalize it in 
England.” Allusions to pornographic works in Pepys and Wycherley 
show that these books “were at least well enough known by name for 
reference to them to be quite comprehensible”; and contemporary legal 


records reveal a number of governmental actions against pornography. 
(To be continued) 


1562. Brown, T. J. “English Literary Autographs XLV: Lord Tennyson, 
1809-1892,” p. 61. The Ms of Canto XI of Maud, BM Add. Ms 
49977Q [here reproduced}, is a leaf of gray wove paper which Tennyson 
gave to F. T. Palgrave on July 6, 1855; it reveals a handwriting very 
close to the Ix Memoriam Ms, since Tennyson’s hand changed little after 
1834. 


1563. Handover, P. M. “Some Uncollected Authors XXXV: Talbot 
Baines Reed, 1852-1893,” pp. 62-67. A checklist of Reed’s writings 
shows that, in addition to his pioneer works on typography (eight items), 
he wrote 16 books for boys (as well as numerous paola contributions, 
especially in the Boys Own Paper [not individually listed}). 


1564. Singer, George Chapman. “A Unique Copy of The Runaway Slave, 
1849,” pp. 68-71. A copy of the T. J. Wise forgery of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning’s Runaway Slave has a smudge on the title page which proves 
to be a partial offset of a forme of the Notebook of the Shelley Society, 
an acknowledged production of Wise; this information confirms the belief 
that Robert Clay & Son printed the Browning forgery and places the 
earliest possible date for the forgery at least back to January 1888. 


1565. White, William. “A. E. Housman’s Collected Poems,” p. 71. We 
now have a “flawless text” of Housman in the new Jonathan Cape im- 
pression, which corrects seven errors in the 1955 and seven in the 1960 
editions (though the American 1959 Holt edition still contains 65 
variations). 

— G. Thomas Tanselle 


BULLETIN OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY, LXVII:3, 
March 1963. 


1566. Benkovitz, Miriam J. “Notes toward a Chapter of Biography: 
Lord Alfred Douglas and Ronald Firbank,” pp. 143-151. The relation- 
ship between Firbank, a minor 20th-century British novelist, and Douglas, 
poet-and journalist.son of the Marquis of Queensberry, reveals Firbank’s 
true self in contrast to the public image found in his novels. 
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1567. Grundy, J. Owen. “R. L. S. in Greenwich Village,” pp. 152-154. 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s residence at Greenwich Village’s St. Steven 
Hotel during 1887-1888 resulted in a contract to write 12 essays for 
Scribner's Magazine, a medallion likeness by sculptor Saint-Gaudens, and 
a friendship with Mark Twain. 


1568. Rogers, Franklin R. “The Road to Reality: Burlesque Travel Liter- 
ature and Mark ‘Twain's Roughing It,” pp. 155-168. Roughing It trans- 
formed the conventions of burlesque travel literature into literary realism 
by manipulating point of view. Twain focused his satire on the first 
person narrator who described his evolution from tenderfoot to old-timer. 
The conflict between the tenderfoot’s mores and western reality and his 
subsequent maturity anticipates the international theme of Henry James 
and reflects the sensitive American’s disillusionment with post-Civil War 
reality. 


1569. Werkmeister, Lucyle. “Jemmie Boswell and the London Daily 
Press, 1785-1795,” pp. 169-185. Boswell’s political activities and occa- 
sional verse drew abuse and parodies from the Opposition papers. At his 
death, he was eulogized by the Tory press, ignored by the Opposition. 


1570. Pollin, Burton R. “Primitivism in Imogen,” pp. 186-190. Primi- 
tivism — specifically the Golden Age described in Rousseau’s Dijon 
prize essay — is a central theme in Godwin’s novel. The novel’s pastoral 
world represents the advantages of a primitive state; its villain, the evil 
of utilitarianism. d 


1571. Godwin, William. “Imogen: A Pastoral Romance,” pp. 191-202. 
The text of Godwin’s novel is continued. (To be continued) 


, LXVII:4, April 1963. 


1572, Jewkes, W. T. “The Literature of Travel and the Mode of 
Romance in the Renaissance,” pp. 219-236. Because of conscious uni- 
formity of intention and viewpoint, Renaissance travel writing should be 
classed as a literary mode. The accounts of Burrough, Grenville, Gilbert, 
Cavendish, and Drake resemble the romances of Spenser, Sidney, Lyly, 
and Lodge ia the idealization of the self, the concept of the hero, and 
the pastoral view of nature. A theoretical explanation for the technique 
of the travel writers can be found in Renaissance criticism, especially in 
Sidney's Apology for Poetry. 


1573. Saul, George Brandon. “Ihe Short Stories of Seumas O'Kelly,” 
pp. 252-256. Neglected Irish author Seumas O’Kelly (1881-1918) “un- 
questionably had a genius” for the short story, a genius exhibited particu- 
larly in Waysiders (1918), The Golden Barque and the Weaver's Grave 
(1919), and Hillsiders (1921). . 
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1574, Primer, Irwin. “Further Discussions of Godwin’s Imogen: Some 
Implications of Irony,” pp. 257-260. Godwin's Preface to Imogen is 
ironic. In it he satirizes the Ossianic frauds and prepares- us to read 
Imogen as a mock-pastoral. But his irony is clouded by an ambivalence 
created by the prevailing: literary attitudes toward primitivism and the 
pastoral and by the uncertain state of his own intellectual development. 


1575. Godwin, William. “Imogen: A Pastoral Romance,” pp. 261-270. 
The text of Godwin’s novel is continued. (To be continued) _ 
ne Sot — William Free 


BURKE NEWSLETTER, II:4, Spring-Summer 1961. 


1576. Hoffman, Ross J. S. ‘Tocqueville and Burke,” pp. 44-47. Part 
One of Tocqueville's Democracy (1835) does not show Burke’s influence, 
but the second part (1840) reveals Tocqueville’s increasing conservatism 
and “a Burkean love of liberty, order, justice, and a Burkean submission 
to the divine will manifest in history.” Differences in the careers and 


personalities of the two men need not obscure the parallels in their 
thinking. 


» Ws, Fall 1961. 


1577. Weston, John C., Jr. “Burke Manuscripts in the Osborn Collection 
at Yale,” pp. 54-58, Books and manuscripts in the possession of Professor 
James M. Osborn form one of the most important collections of Burkean 
items in America. These documents include holographs, copies of letters 
and speeches, and papers of Burke’s family and friends. 


—, NII:2-3, Winter-Spring 1961-1962. 

1578. Cone, Carl B. ‘The Burke Revival,” pp. 72-84. The Burke studies 
produced since 1930 are generally superior in scholarship to earlier work. 
The increasing quantity of scholarship relating to Burke may be attributed 
to a renewed interest in 18th-century English political history: and the 
contemporary revival of interest in conservatism. Nevertheless, questions 
regarding Burke’s competence as a historian and his philosophy of history 
still need to be fully answered. 


1579. Boulton, James T. “Mrs. Elizabeth Montagu (1720-1800),” pp. 
96-98. Although possessing the advantages of wealth and status, Mrs. 
Montagu bécame the leader of the Bluestockings through her own talents 
and personality. She was held in high regard by such prominent men 
as Burke, Johnson, Sterne, and Reynolds. 


, 1:4, Summer 1962. 


1580. Boulton, James T. “James Barry (1741-1806),” pp. 144-148. 
Burke first met Barry in 1763 and shortly afterward became the patron 
of the young painter. i : 
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, IV:1, Fall 1962. 


1581. Boulton, James T. “David Garrick (1717-1779),” pp. 171-174. 
The friendship between Garrick and Burke was strong and enduring; the 
character of Garrick which emerges from Burke’s correspondence is one 
of generosity, courtesy, extraordinary kindness, and affability — qualities 
which some of his contemporaries dénied him. oo f 


, IV:2, Winter 1962-1963. 


1582. Stanlis, Peter J. “Burke's Prose Style,” pp. 181-184. The qualities 
which mark Burke’s later prose and oratorical style evolved as early as the 
1760's. Burke is the supreme master of the complex style in English 
prose. 


1583. Kanner, Iving F., and Carl B. Cone. “A Note on the Death of 
Edmund Burke,” pp. 184-186. On the basis of contemporary evidence 
it appears that the major disease of Burke's last years was tuberculosis 
and that the immediate cause of his death was pulmonary embolus. 

— Robert C. Steensma 


CATHOLIC WORLD, January 1962. 


1584. Duprey, Richard A. “God and Gideon: A Modern Tension,” pp. 
216-221. Paddy Chayefsky’s Gideon is thoughtful and ritualistic. Its 
theme, “it’s a hard thing to love God,” rises from Gideon’s saving his 
people, at an angel’s behest, from the invading Midianites only to become 
disoriented by success. He forms a “cult of man.” Ensuing action clearly 
refers to modern Jewry still awaiting the Messiah, The theatrical approach 
and the syle are epic, “stressing argument rather than emotion.” Audi- 
ences traditionally reject such “entertainment.” 


1585. Sheed, Wilfrid. “Pornography and Literary Pleasure,” pp. 222-229. 
Since sex interest exists in other arts, it is not experience unique to litera- 
ture. And art itself is no substitute for experience, because it focuses on 
attificial problems. Pornography, moreover, not only causes everything 
else to seem dull but leads to inertia. Any passage, then, that distracts 
from literary pleasure is bad literature and bad for literature. Writers who 
regularly use coarsening material are corrupt; they forfeit their claim to 
serious attention and make achievement harder for other writers. Lady 
Chatterley’s gamekeeper, for example, could not seem masculine enough 
without the kind of language he uses. “Where Lawrence has led, others 
have followed, making their characters masculine the easy way.” Joyce’s 
Ulysses, however, stands on its own. 


, February 1962. 


1586. Frankau, Pamela. ‘The Creative Self of the Catholic Writer,” pp. 
291-295, Looking back on her own Shaken in the Wind, its author 
believes that she as a Catholic sees “people as human beings with souls.” 
She lives inside her characters, believing or godless as they may be. She 
does not consciously propagandize, nor does she conceal her attitudes. She 
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asks, Does a loyal Englishman or American find himself unable to write 
honestly? “The Church is my love and I have always written, without 
fear, of my loves.” 


1587. Marie Cecile, Sister. “J. D. Salinger’s Circle of Privacy,” pp. 296- 
301. Withdrawal is essential to Salinger because society results in illusions 
and in trttth-blocking. He is concerned with conformism, but is becoming 
interested in religious and philosophical matters. His readers also must 
avoid activity and distraction, for under Salinger’s simplicity there is ‘‘ex- 
plosive, dynamic and profound thinking.” Learning and wisdom charac- 
terize the Glass family; goodness comes through in Holden, and religious 
feeling in Franny — all characters “with an aura of mundane simplicity.” 
Since “no one is fully himself until he sees,’ Salinger’s integrity distin- 
guishes his work from the literature of escape and of despair. 


, March 1962. 


1588. St. John-Stevas, Norman. “The Author’s Struggles with the Law,” 
pp. 345-350. Obscenity, defined loosely “as material that deals with sex 
or the excremental functions in such a way as to outrage the prevailing 
public opinion,” is relative and varies among nations and peoples. Plato 
urged the expurgation of Homer. With the coming of literacy, indeli- 
cacies have been found to exist in the Exeter Book and Chaucer. The 
original papal condemnation of the Decameron was for its satire of the 
clergy. The Licensing Act (1559) excepted books allowed in the uni- 
versities but by 1695 proved unenforceable. Charges were seldom brought 
in either the civil or the ecclesiastical courts. The 18th century protested 
Walpole’s and Lewis’s horror stories. The 19th squeamishly objected to 
Shakespeare, Jane Eyre, Tess of the d’Urbervilles, even Maud and The 
Scarlet Letter. (To be continued) 


, April 1962. 


1589. St. John-Stevas, Norman. ‘The Author Wins His Battle,” pp. 34- 
42, As literacy increased, the Obscene Publications Act became law in 
England in 1857, and the Hicklin case resulted in an American definition 
of obscenity (1868) that endured until the Roth decision of 1957. 
England’s Obscene Publications Act (1959) decrees that a book must be 
judged as a whole — not by isolated passages; that a defense against the 
charge of obscenity exists if a book serves the interests of literature, art, 
or learning; that expert evidence may be advisable; and that a seller may 
claim not to have knowledge of obscene matter. Since the prosecution in 
the Chatterley case in England lost (1960), the next attack will probably 
be on hard-core pornography — stories without social value, character 
development, or connection with reality. But an even more serious prob- 
lem today lies in the literature of violence. 


, June 1962. 


1590. Hughes, Catherine. “Beckett and the Game of Life,” pp. 163-168. 
In the theater of the ’50’s Waiting for Godot obscures all but a handful 
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of other works. Beckett sees man as existing in a void while he waits for 
Godot. In Godot God? Death? Understanding? Time? Beckett says he 
does not know. Man must be seen as a victim — of God, of fate, or of 
his own willingness to hope. While the power to hope and desire is the 
greatest blow of all to man, he really is unable not to hope. That is 
Beckett’s contradiction — and his admission of faith. He resents God but 
does not deny Him. Endgame and Happy Days are even more pessi- 
mistic. Yet Beckett admires and accepts people. Man and the world 
must meet. Still, as man waits for atomic oblivion, time moves toward 
another certain but less spectacular extinction. No other time could have 
produced Beckett, and ne other age would have heeded him. 


, July 1962. 


1591. McDonnell, Thomas P. “Hersey’s Allegorical Novels,” pp. 240- 
245. The modern novelist seems unaware that he makes moral state- 
ments in his works. Hersey’s sense of conscience, however, is so obvious 
that his stories are almost “allegories of modern mind in search of salva- 
tion.” The Wall (1950) proposes that the human spirit will persist even 
through the disintegration of Western culture. The War Lover (1959) 
suggests that war is caused “by people meaner than ourselves” — “an 
overextended presumption.” The Child Buyer (1960) possesses “the 
force of idea” (cf. idea and idiom: T. Southern in The Nation, Novem- 
ber 19, 1960). Hersey’s allegories do not capitulate to the dehumaniza- 
tion that often passes for American imagination. 

— Charles F. Wheeler 


COLLEGE ENGLISH, XXIII:8, May 1962. 


1592. Knieger, Bernard. “Dylan Thomas: The Christianity of the 
“Altar-wise by Owl-light’ Sequence,” pp. 623-628. A positive Christian 
note is struck in the very first sonnet of the “Altarwise by Owl-light” 
sequence. In Sonnet VIII the poet vicariously ria a in Christ’s 
crucifixion; in Sonnet II, the theme is that to be born is to die, both in 
man and in Christ; Sonnet III dramatizes the birth, death, crucifixion, 
and resurrection of Christ; Sonnet IV concerns the mystery of creation; 
V refers to the annunciation; and VII answets IV. Therefore Beardsley 
and Hynes (CE, March 1960) are in error in believing that no positive 
Christian note is sounded until Sonnet X. 


1593. Kiley, Frederick S. “Boswell’s Literary Art in the London Jour- 
nal,” pp. 629-632. It is Boswell’s association with Samuel Johnson that 
showed Boswell the necessity for compromise and authority, and changed 
him from a man who enacted only the extremes of virtue and depravity 
to one who became a conscious literary artist in the London Journal. 
Through selection, omission, and improvisation, Boswell the writer made 
Boswell the adventurer into Boswell the literary figure. g 
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1594. McCall, Raymond G. “H. L. Mencken and the Glass of Satire,” 
pp. 633-636. Mencken oversimplified the 18th Century and Swift for 
his own purposes. Where Swift’s aim was to vex the world, Mencken’s 
was to divert it. He relied on easy exaggeration to mock, at the same time, 
both books and pedants. Mencken depended on the public image that 
he created of himself, and his heavy-handed irony in his satire results 
from his self indulgence. Whereas Swift implicated the reader, Mencken 
induced the reader to remain a spectator. 


1595. Quina, James H., Jr. “The Philosophical Phases of Aldous Hux- 
ley,” pp. 636-641. Huxley’s philosophical phases range from negation to 
affirmation, beginning with Crome Yellow, descending through Antic 
Hay and Fhose Barren Leaves, reaching negative maturity in Point Count- 
er Point. Huxley's characters search for inner peace through six general 
methods: (1) by a hypocritical identification with religious or meta- 
physical values; (2) by deifying the self; (3) by identifying themselves 
with nature; (4) by placing ultimate value on material gains; (5) by 
suspending judgment; and (6) by transcending time and concretely 
identifying the self with the mystical world. 


1596. Hoffman, Charles G. “Point of View in ‘The Secret Sharer, ” pp. 
651-654. Conrad introduced Leggatt, a “double” for the captain, to 
objectify the subjectivity of the first-person poe of view. rough 
similarity of physical appearance and age, the sleeping suit, and their ties 
with Conway, a psychological state of identification between Leggatt and 
the captain is established. 


1597. Fisher, John C. “Mythical Concepts in “The Apple Tree,’” pp. 
655-656. Galsworthy’s “The Apple Tree” uses symbols for the opposi- 
tion of pagan and Christian myths; images and descriptions in the story 
are symbols for the myth in Euripides’ Hippolytus. 

— Martin L. Kornbluth 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE, XIV:3, Summer 1962. 


1598. Rosenblatt, Louise M. “The Genesis of Paters Marius the Epi- 
curean,” pp. 242-260. Walter Pater’s Marius the Epicurean, despite T. S. 
Eliot’s belittling judgment, remains important as literature and as a docu- 
ment in the history of ideas. The work reflects many of the intellectual 
currents of Pater’s time. The “germ” of Patet’s idea is not only to be 
found in Matthew Arnold’s “Marcus Aurelius” — generally regarded as 
the source — but also in M. Lemaitre’s Serenus and in Ernest Renan’s Les 
Evangiles. Both Arnold and Lemaitre were also influenced by Renan. 
This fact, together with the possibility that other sources of Marius were 
available to Pater, supports his statement that “producers of great literature 
do not live in isolation, but catch light and heat from each: other's 
thoughts.” 
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1599. Hunt, Joel A. “Mann and Whitman: Humaniores Litterae,” pp. 
266-271. Thomas Mann incorporated into Der Zauberberg ideas which 
he found in Walt Whitman’s ‘Children of Adam.” Mann's theme, like 
Whitman’s, “was that of a man obsessed with the mystery of life and 
with the mystique of the flesh.” Whitman’s “incredible theory of politi- 
cal eroticism” thus gave Mann material for his “humanistic defense of 
the Weimar Republic.” 


1600. Norton, Roger C. “Hugo von Hofmannsthal’s Der Schwierige and 
Granville-Barker’s Waste,” pp. 272-279. Although Harley Granville- 
Barker’s Waste influenced the conception of Hugo von Hofmannsthal’s 
Der Schwierige, as has been suggested in the recently published diary of 
the author’s friend Joseph Redlich, a close comparison emphasizes’ the 
originality of the Austrian play. Hofmannsthal used character alignments 
and ideas which he found in Waste, but he changed, restyled, and added 
to the material. i 


1601. Bolton, W. F. “The Old Icelandic Drottkvaett: A Problem in 
Verse Translation,” pp. 280-289. The problem of poetic translation — 
being accurate to the original and yet creating a satisfactory literary work 
— can be examined in relation to the Old Icelandic drottkvaett, or court 
meter. Various translations of a portion of the late 13th-century saga of 
Gunnlaug Serpent's Tongue show effectiveness in satisfying demands of 
form, content, and tone. l 

— Sam S. Baskett 


CORNHILL, No. 1035, Spring 1963. 


1602. Wyndham, Violet. “Ada Leverson,” pp. 147-163. This excerpt, 
from a biography to be published shortly, presents remarks and anecdotes 
that illustrate the relationship between Ada Leverson and Oscar Wilde. . 

— Robert Yackshaw 


CRESSET, XXIV:7, May 1961. 


1603. Hamblen; Abigail Ann. “Lionel Lincoln: ‘A Forgotten Story of 
the American Revolution,” pp. 12-15. As a story of the Revolution Lionel 
Lincoln has been ignored because its hero is a loyal British officer. By 
eschewing “eagle-screaming patriotism,” however, Cooper succeeds in 
giving us a plausible picture of the War which none of his predecessors 
or contemporaries was able to. achieve. toe 


—, XXV:3, January 1962. . . > Ga 
1604. Carson, Herbert L. “The Reflections of Thought in Domestic 
Tragedy: Elizabethan England to Modern America,” pp. 8-13. . “Almost 
by definition . . . a didactic form of drama,” domestic tragedy is ideally 
constituted to reflect thematically values which are pertinent to its age. 
It begins with 16th-century pessimism, moves through “optimistic humani- 
tarianism,” to a view, in eur own day, “of tragic forces past comprehen- 
sion,” yet self-induced. 


zy 
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1605. Sorell, Walter. “The Slow Metamorphosis of Paddy Chayefsky,” 
p. 14. “Gideon is probably the most irreverent among the more deeply 
felt religious plays and the most successful.” Cheyefsky, through Gideon, 
depicts modern man’s rebellion “against the humility and love for God 
forced upon him,” seeing at last that the theater must be bigger than life 
“to catch the conscience of the world.” 


, XXV:4, February 1962. 


1606. Klammer, Enno. “The Grapes of Wrath — A Modern Exodus Ac- 
count,” pp. 8-11. An “overwhelming number of parallelisms” show The 
Grapes of Wrath is “a reconstruction on modern lines of the Biblical 
Exodus account.” Like Moses, Tom Joad kills a man and must flee; like 
Aaron, Casy shows lack of steadfastness in his convictions. Only the 
younger generation crosses Steinbeck’s “Jordan.” Obviously, then, The 
Grapes of Wrath is much more than a mere entertainment or novel of 
social protest. 


, XXV:5, March 1962. 


1607. Sorell, Walter. “The New Tennessee Williams,” p. 21. The 
Night of the Iguana suggests Williams “may have matured into a milder, 
more settled state of his own inner turmoil.” It soars to remarkable 
“heights of human greatness, kindness, and endurance,” especially in 
Hannah Jelkes, the first of Williams’s female characters to exude “no 
diseased thoughts,” to show “a firm kindness” that makes her “the incar- 
nation of gentleness.” 


, XXV:8, June 1962. 


1608. Schmerl, Rudolf B. “Orwell as Fantasist,” pp. 8-13. The fantastic 
elements the fantasist uses must be “truly integral to his fantasy.” In 
1984 “an unusual unity between form and content” is effected through 
skillful use of “unverifiable time” and “unverifiable devices.” It is in 
Animal Farm, however, that Orwell makes his most successful use of the 
fantastic technique, effecting “an unforgettable synthesis”. which assures 
it alone among his works a permanent “place among the best English 
fantasies.” 


, XXV:10, October 1962. 


1609. Beringause, Arthur. “T. S. Eliot Christian Intellectual?” pp. 
8-12. To encompass “the dilemmas of his time in a belief valid for all 
time” Eliot sought an external authority that had nothing to do with 
accidents of nature. The search recorded in his poetry finds him moving 
“from art and degradation to dogma, from aesthetics to religion and 
sublimity.” Primarily, however, he sees Christianity “as a system for 
organizing a stable society.” 
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i610. Hamblen, Abigail Ann. “Henry James and the Transcendental- 
ists,” pp. 16-17. The Bostonians depicts a society which clings to a 
devitalized transcendentalism, “seized upon by all sorts of vulgar influ- 
ences.” Miss Birdseye best exemplifies “the link between transcendental- 
ism” and “the Boston reformers of the seventies.” Even in her decline 
she illustrates “the forceful idealism that set Boston apart” from the rest 
of America. 


, XXVI:4, February 1963. 


1611. Otten, Charlotte F. “Who Am I? A Re-investigation of Arthur 
Miller’s Death of a Salesman,” pp. 11-13. Death of a Salesman is con- 
cerned with more than the shortcomings of the American Dream. “It 
reveals the basic problem of self-knowledge that each human being must 
face.” In this sense, it shows us “the form and pressure of our time.” 


, XXVI:5, March 1963. 


1612. Wienhorst, Sue. “Theological Responses to Modern Literature: A 
Methodological Inquiry,” pp. 8-14. The religious perspectives of modern 
literature possess both “power and profundity.” They are, moreover, 
relevant to Christians for they proffer a vision which Christians must 
come to terms with “if Christianity is to remain meaningful.” 

— J. J. McAleer 


CRITIC, XXI:5, April-May 1963. 


1613. O'Connor, Edwin. “For Whom the Novelist Writes,” pp. 13-17. 
Of all the various audiences he addresses (the critics, the book-reviewers, 
fellow writers, the general reader), the one that is the most important of 
all to, the novelist, “and, strangely, it is also the smallest public of all,” is 
the novelist himself. This audience, this public, must always be obeyed, 
no matter what it demands. 


1614, Curtayne, Alice. “Portrait of the Artist as Brother: An Interview 
with James Joyce’s Sister,” pp. 43-47. This sister, Eileen Joyce Schaurek, 
comments on Joyce’s relationship with his mother, and on the six years 
she spent with Joyce and his wife in Trieste. 

was — Robert Yackshaw 


CRITICAL QUARTERLY, V:1, Spring 1963. 


1615. Williams, Raymond. “Tragic Resignation and Sacrifice,” pp. 5-19. 
Tragedy is a sacrifice having meaning within a stated context. This con- 
text “must be present in the work’s substance, or it falls short of signifi- 
cance.”. The rhythm of tragic sacrifice in Murder in the Cathedral, The 
Cocktail Party, and Doctor Zhivago comes from the necessity of a “willed 
death” in each. The context offered by each “is not alternative but 
ratifying,” and leads to the different vitality possessed by each of the three 
works.- 
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1616. Bergonzi, Bernard. “Evelyn Waugh’s Gentleman,” pp. 23-36. 
Waugh’s “Crouchback Trilogy” (Men at Arms, Officers and Gentlemen, 
and The End of the Battle) transforms and adds complexity to the myth 
of a Catholic aristocracy as “unique custodians of traditional values” which 
is developed in Brideshead Revisited. The growth of Guy Crouchback’s 
disillusion and self-knowledge reflects Waugh’s “final, infinitely reluctant 
surrender to the modern world.” 


1617. Hughes, Ted. “The Poetry of Keith Douglas,” pp. 43-48. Keith 
Douglas’s poetry goes through two stages. The first adapts more tradi- 
tional poetic language to the practical experience of life, creating “a 
poetic speech that is life-size without being extroverted.” The second, 
which matured during World War I, rests on “an objective core,” and 
shows “no concern for man in society.” aro 


1618. Cady, Joseph, and Ian Watt. “Jane Austen’s Critics,” pp. 49-63. 
Most of the criticism of Jane Austen’s works is the result of “particular 
historical and cultural influences as they were modified in individual 
temperaments.” Thus, early critics compared her with Shakespeare. The 
Romantics disliked her “classical sense of order and control.” Many Vic- 
torians found her works wanting life. Although modern criticism finds 
her coe more congenial, her place in the literary tradition is problem- 
atical. 


1619. Hoggart, Richard. “A Question of Tone,” pp. 73-90. Modern 
autobiographical writing is more self-conscious than that of the past, and 
requires a style suited to its individual nature. 

— Fred Erisman 


DEUTSCHE VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR 
LITERATURWISSENSCHAFT UND GEISTESGESCHICHTE, 
XXXVI:3, September 1962. 


1620. Mehl, Dieter. “Zur Interpretation des Paradise Regained,” pp. 
340-355. PR has to be understood by its close relation to PL and the 
Bible. In PR the scenes in heaven and hell have the same function as in 
PL and refer to them. Christ's temptation by Satan is related to the Fall 
and the question of disobedience. The description of the temptation fol- 
lows very closely that of the Bible, using arguments from the Old Testa- 
ment on both sides. Milton used the Book of Job as his pattern for his 
“brief epic.” But contrary to the biblical example, he expands the nar- 
ration of the temptation to a complete history of salvation by his many 
references to the Old and New Testament, to what happened before and 
to what should happen thereafter. (In German) 


1621. Link, Franz H. “Theorien zur Amerikanischen Literatur. Ein For- 
schungsbericht über allgemeine Darstellungen der amerikanischen Liter- 
atur (l. Teil),” pp. 401-429. Histories of American literature are sur- 
veyed critically and historically in the light of Howard Mumford Jones's 
theory. (In German) (To be continued) : 
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, SXXVI:4, November 1962. 


1622. Link, Franz H. “Theorien zur Amerikanischen Literatur. Ein For- 
schungsbericht über allgemeine Darstellungen der amerikanischen Liter- 
atur. (Schluss),” pp. 583-613. The above survey is here concluded. (In 
German) . 

— Franz H. Link 


DISCOURSE, VI:1, Winter 1962-63. 


1623. Cook, Richard I. “Swift's Polemical Characters,” pp. 30-38, 43- 
48. Swift used the Theophrastan Character to attack specific men, ordin- 
arily identified by name. Even when describing a “good” Character, he 
“was apt to find it most congenial to express his praise ironically in terms 
of mock-criticism.” Swift’s pose of detachment in his histortes is less 
successful in praise than in attack. 


1624. Stanford, Raney. “Of Mules and Men: Faulkner and Silong,” ‘pp. 
73-78, As R. W. B. Lewis has pointed out, there are several similarities 
between Faulkner's work and Sifone’s. Both have devoted much of their 
careers to describing people of a similar agrarian locale. “What the mule 
is for Faulkner, the donkey is for Silone,” for both raise “dumb animals 
to the stature of tragic martyrs or heroic rebels,” and both give “to noble 
and tragic men the pathetic helplessness of dumb animals.” 
— Jack B. Moore 


ENCOUNTER, XX:6, June 1963. 


1625. Butor, Michel. “Thoughts on the Novel: The Individual and the 
age ’ pp. 17-24. Since Balzac, the novel has overridden the distinc- 
tion between the epic as dealing with a group and the novel, with an 
individual: both within the story and in its effects on society, the novel 
attempts to establish relations between the individual and the group. 
Evidence for this appears in the historical development of the novel: 
from chansons de geste to the picaresque; naturalism; social realism; and 
in the replacement of a linear by a polyphonic structure. 


— Lawrence R. Dawson, Jr. 


ESQUIRE, LIX:4, April 1963. 


1626. Anonymous. “No Time Like the Present,” pp. 58-59. Excerpts 
from reviews of Tennessee Williams’s drama and fiction going back to 
1945, taken from Time, are uniformly derogatory; yet, on March 9, 1962, 
Time called Williams “the greatest U.S. playwright since Eugene O'Neill 
and, barring the aged Sean O'Casey, the greatest living playwright any- 
where,” ranking as a writer of monologues next to Shakespeare. 


1627. Wakefield, Dan. “Dos, Which Side Are You On?” pp. 112-114, 
116-118. Having moved, over the years, from radical to conservative, 
John Dos Passos today finds himself ‘isolated, “too liberal for conserva- 
tives, too conservative for radicals.” 

n . —- John S. Phillipson 
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ESSAYS IN CRITICISM, XIII:2, April 1963. 


1628. Bateson, F. W. “Work in Progress II: Renaissance Literature,” 
pp. 117-131. Beneath the brilliant surface of Pater’s Renaissance there 
was a continuous inflation which partly broke down class barriers and 
drove men to seek their fortune either at Court or by sheer industry. 
Renaissance English gains its special virtues of vividness and complexity 
from the partial fusion of three modes of speech: that of the Court (with 
its adherence to “decorum’’), that of the “industrious Puritan” profes- 
sional writer (whose standards were those of the continental neo-classic 
ctitics), and that of the traditional folk-songs and ballads of the country. 
In Chaucer the emphasis is primarily on dramatic action; in Renaissance 
literature the concern is for effective dramatic speech. Classical genres 
were irrelevant to the interests of the English Renaissance. Tragedy (lyric 
or dramatic) of the period “enacts a conflict between the Ego [reality or 
“Nature” }] and Fortune (‘Nature’s’ antithesis), and there emerges “the 
characteristic Renaissance combination of acute psychological realism and 
the widest factual improbability.” 


1629. Dodsworth, Martin. “Women without Men at Cranford,” pp. 
132-145. “Cranford iš a kind of trimmed and tidied dream, in which 
Mrs. Gaskell’s unconscious hostility to the male struggles with her aware- 
ness of the pointlessness of such hostility in the predominantly masculine 
society of her day.” Chapters three to 16 rely on the material of the 
original Captain Brown story, this time with a pro-male basis; they are 
an attempt to expiate the guilt of the Captain’s death and at the same 
time an elegy on the insufficiency of the female in a world of two sexes. 
The style is sure and the novel’s pastoral form is carefully chosen; the 
masterstroke is putting the story into a first person narrative, thereby 
casting a totally subjective aura over the action, ` 


1630. Page, David. “And so is Browning,” pp. 146-154, “The Brown- 
ing worth bothering about is not the man who wrote hectoring uplift 
and a jungle of turgid argument. Under this rubbish there is a tough but 
honest doubter struggling to get out.” “How It Strikes a Contemporary” 
is a masterpiece, but little attention has been paid to it. 


1631. Wagner, Geoffrey. ‘Elizabeth Bowen and the Artificial Novel,” 
pp. 155-163. “Miss Bowen is a writer of intelligence, as well of sensi- 
tivity. A World of Love is, however, an object lesson in the kind of 
poetic novel towards which she has recently been moving. For the style 
has forced the story into pastiche, and thus robbed the social setting of 
this clever pastoral of any real universality.” 


1632. Brown, Huntington. “Lear's Fool: A Boy, not a Man,” pp. 164- 
171. For the last 100 years the Fool in Lear has been cast as a man; but 
Shakespeare plainly intended the role for a boy. This is indicated by his 
mode of speech and the way in-which he is addressed. His wit is “wholly 
consistent with an age certainly not over fourteen,” i ; : 
: genre — A. G. Newell 
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ETC., XVIII:3, October 1961. 


1633. Lee, Laura L. “Some Semantic Goals for Aphasia Therapy,” pp. 
261-274. Work with aphasics demonstrates that our language presupposes 
attitudes toward causality, motivation, and values that are not a part of 
the physical world. 


1634. Rapoport, Anatol. “Two Marxist Critiques of General Semantics: 
a Report and a Reply,” pp. 289-314. In reply to Soviet criticisms, general 
semantics has much in common with dialectical materialism, and both 
could benefit by free discussion of the role of language in physical science, 
psychology, ethnology, and logic. General semantics, the American var- 
iant of neo-positivism, does not serve any “class interest.” 


1635. Slobodkin, L. Basil. “Every Daffodil Has Eight Letters,” pp. 363- 
366. Modern literary scholars often do not know the difference between 
a jack-in-the-pulpit and a trillium. 


, XVII:4, February 1962. 


1636. Schaff, Adam. “General Semantics: a Marxist Philosopher's 
View,” pp. 401-418. General semantics goes beyond grammar, logic, and 
semantics to explore the relations of language and human behavior. It 
has concrete findings and philosophical implications too often ignored by 
previous Marxist critics. 


1637. Mayper, Stuart A. “Non-Aristotelian Foundations: Solid or 
Fluid?” pp. 427-443. Francesco Barone and Max Black declare that the 
foundations of general semantics contain serious inconsistencies. Their 
criticisms merely show the futility of applying Aristotelian logic to a 
discipline based on modern logic. Yet the theoretical basis of general 
semantics is in constant need of review and revision. 


, XIX:1, May 1962. 


1638. Renwick, Ralph, Jr. ‘“Seventeenth-Century Semantics,” pp. 85-93. 
Francis Bacon, Thomas Sprat (historian of the Royal Society), and John 
Locke recognized language as behavior and saw the need for clear refer- 
ence between word and object, although they did not foresee the modern 
use of language as social control. 


, XIX:2, July 1962. 


1639. Weathers, Winston. “Communications and Tragedy in Eugene 
O'Neill,” pp. 148-160. O’Neill’s plays propound that men have an in- 
nate desire to communicate with each other, at that it is often frustrated; 
and that the best they can do is to strive for communication and accept 
its imperfection. 
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1640. Shlien, John M. “Mother-in-law: A Problem in Kinship Termin- 
ology,” pp. 161-171. Unlike other cultures, American culture :has no 
standard term of direct address for the mother-in-law. The lack is both 
a cause and an effect of tense social relations. 


1641. Brutyan, G. A. “A Marxist Evaluation of the Whorf Hypothesis” 
‘(translated with introductory note by Anatol Rapoport), pp. 199-220. 
The “Sapit-Whorf-Korzybski” hypothesis of linguistic relativity is an 
exaggeration of the influence of language on thought and behavior. This 
influence is essentially emotional, and needs further investigation in the 
light of dialectical materialism. 

— James C. Austin 


FABULA, V, 1962: 


1642. Scheiber, Alexander. “Ein Miarchenmotiv in den Memoiren von 
Benjamin Franklin,” pp. 99-100. Franklin tells an anecdote about an 
agreement with a friend that the first to die should return and report 
his experience. The friend died first but never made a report. Scheiber 
cites various parallels and asks what instance may have inspired, Franklin 
to enter into this contract. (Reprinted from Abstracts of Folklore Studies, 
1:2, April 1963.) 

— Archer Taylor 


HORIZON, V:4, March 1963. 


1643. Grunwald, Henry Anatole. “From Eden to the Nightmare,” pp. 
72-79. Dissatisfied with the world as it is, man has always tried to 
imagine the world as it might become. Constructing Utopia was once a 
fairly simple process. But man’s idea of Utopia has changed, and the 
change can be traced from Plato’s Republic to Ray Bradbury's Fahrenheit 
451, Writers have turned away from technological Utopias towards the 
anti-Utopia where the “true hero” is man; man seeks to restore human 
values to a dehumanized world. 


1644, Graves, Robert. “The Poet in a Valley of Dry Bones,” pp. 84-88. 
The young poet must hunt for the right word. “Only wide reading, a 
retentive ear for conversation, and continuous dwelling upon words as 
disembodied spirits rather than as building materials, can equip a poet for 
his task.” The poet breathes life into the dictionary, the “valley of dry 
bones,” and turns words into poetry. 


, V:5, May 1963. 
1645. Graves, Robert. ‘‘Pretense on Parnassus,” pp. 81-85. “Nine-tenths 
of what passes as English poetry is the product of either careerism or 
keeping one’s hand in: a choice between vulgarity and banality.” Among 


the vulgar are Browning, Byron, Swinburne, and Kipling. 
— Russell M. Goldfarb 
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HUDSON REVIEW, XVI:1, Spring 1963. 


1646. Elliott, George P. “A Defense of Fiction,” pp. 9-48. Fiction is 
often too narrowly considered, the “creative” power of words being 
emphasized at the expense of their “descriptive” power. Northrup Frye’s 
forms of fiction categories provide a framework for considering a story as 
“a narrative fantasy which generates an imaginative reality and incorpor- 
ates an idea of moral reality.” The impulse to tell a story blends with’ 
other important impulses (which blend with each other): to dream (tale 
and romance) ; to tell what happened (biography, history, autobiography) ; 
to explain the nature of things (dialogue, anatomy, narrative satire); to 
make a likeness (realistic fiction). Although some of the precepts of 
“Jamesianism” are useful, some have tended to be overvalued. Realistic 
fiction, more than by technical requirements, is defined by its moral con- 
cern. Don Quixote and War and Peace are the “incomparable” examples 
of fiction: “The reality each imagines is of a supreme wisdom, delight, 
and scope.” 


1647. Irving, Jerome M. “A Parting Visit with Robert Frost,” pp. 54-60. 
Frost gives some random comments about the arts, the life of the 
poet, his visit to Russia, and other topics. 


1648. Wilder, Thornton. “Giordano Bruno’s Last Meal in Finnegans 
Wake,” pp. 74-79. Pages 404-407 of ries sate Wake are based on 
Giordano Bruno’s trial and execution which took place February 17, 1600. 
Other themes interwoven with this material include the colors of the 
spectrum, Boucicault’s Arah-na-Pogue, a pack of playing cards, and some 
events from the last days of Christ’s life. All of these, and other, themes 
are pursued simultaneously. 

— Sam S. Baskett 


HUNTINGTON LIBRARY QUARTERLY, XXII:3, May 1959. 


1649. Dodds, John W. “The Mediocre American,” pp. 163-177. Just 
as the legend of our behavior in the 20’s has come to be accepted as fact, 
or even truer than fact, so a montage of parts drawn from Dos Passos, 
Hemingway, Faulkner, Caldwell, Steinbeck, Wylie, and Hollywood 
movies has produced a concept of the “mediocre American” of the 50’s. 


1650. Schulz, Herbert C. “American Literary Manuscripts in the Hunt- 
ington Library,” pp. 209-250. ‘The present list has been prepared as a 
means of bringing to the scholar’s attention these literary manuscripts, 
which number close to 60,000 items by about 440 authors.” 


1651. Weisett, John J. “John Ross Browne’s Great Steam Duck,” pp. 
251-254. “The Great Steam Duck,” published anonymously in 1841 and 
often reprinted, was written by John Ross Browne to satirize an earlier 
tract by Richard Davidson, “A Disclosure of the Discovery . . .” (the first 
American publication on aviation, 1840), which described a possible man- 
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made eagle, and asked a subscription of $5000 to produce a working 
model. In his satire, Browne incidentally mentions the principle of jet 
propulsion. 


1652. Asselineau, Roger. “Three Uncollected ‘Leaves of Grass, ” pp. 
255-259. Three Mss of previously unpublished poems by Walt Whitman 
{here published} exist in the Huntington Library: (1) “To the Future,” 
written in 1859 or 1860; (2) “Inscription, to precede Leaves of Grass, 
when finished,” intended to be a.sonnet in free verse; and (3) “While 
the schools and the teachers are teaching,” an interesting statement of 
Whitman’s stoicism and of his belief in man’s equality with God. 


1653. Gross, Seymour L. ‘Mark Twain on the Serenity of Unbelief: An 
Unpublished Letter to Charles Warren Stoddard,” pp. 260-262. A letter 
from Mark Twain to Charles Warren Stoddard [here included} shows 
Twain’s search for spiritual peace, and his acceptance of anyone able to 
discover it even amid the “false premises, false history, false everything” 
of Catholicism. 


(Other abstracts from this issue appeared in AES, III:3, March 1960.) 


, XXII:4, August 1959. 


1654. McNulty, Robert. ‘The Protestant Version of Robert Parsons’ The 
First Booke of the Christian Exercise,” pp. 271-300. In The First Booke 
of the Christian Exercise (1582) Robert Parsons, although a Jesuit, at- 
tempted to appeal to all Christians. The Englishman Edmund Bunny 
reviséd the book slightly to make it suitable for Protestant readers. Com- 
parison of the two versions offers “an almost unique opportunity to 
study the meeting of Roman Catholic and English Protestant in the reign 
of Elizabeth.” Bunny’s revisions add seriousness, delete references to 
chance, stress faith, delete references to merit from or even satisfaction in 
good works, and delete references to purgatory, prayers for the dead, and 
the Catholic confession. 


1655. Schwoerer, Lois Green. “Roger North and His Notes on Legal 
Education,” pp. 323-343. Only in the work of Roger North can we find 
an extended account of legal education in the 17th century — a critical 
period, since the traditional academic life of the Inns of Court and 
Chancery was fast disintegrating. North wrote his Discourse for young 
lawyers who had to devise their own programs of study. He advocated 
moral instruction in the home, and extensive study of Latin and French 
in public school and university. The potential lawyer had to develop a 
ready control of the language, read legal texts (preferably in the origin- 
al), keep a commonplace book, observe courts in session, analyze the 
personalities of judges, and gain experience by managing suits for rela- 
tives or friends, or by accepting clerkship with a lawyer. 
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1656. Frank, Joseph. “Some Clippings from the Pre-Restoration English 
Newspaper,” pp. 351-358. English newspapers from 1621-1641 offer 
dreary reading because of governmental censorship; but with the pre- 
Revolutionary stirrings of the 1640’s more interesting periodicals appeared 
—the Royalist Mercurius Aulicus and the parliamentarian Mercurius 
Britanicus, which argued about Puritans, and about who was being soft 
on Catholics. From 1648-1659 the press was again one-sided and, save 
for the advertisements, uninteresting, although occasional opposition 
journals, published surreptitiously, broke the monotony. 


, SSXTII:1, November 1959. 


1657. Galbraith, H. V. “An Autograph MS of Ranulph Higden’s Poly- 
chronicon,” pp.1-18. Ranulph Higden’s Polychronicon, written in 1327 
and revised until 1340, was the most exhaustive universal history of its 
time. The Huntington Library Ms is the original of the E version, the 
fullest text that embodies Higden’s latest corrections, because (1) the 
marginal additions are in the same hand as the text, (2) erasures of entire 
sections indicate that they were made by the author, not a scribe, and (3) 
several leaves have been excised, presumably by the author. Since this is 
Higden’s final version, it follows that changes in subsequent versions were 
made by other commentators. 


1658. Adams, Robert P. “Bold Bawdry and Open Manslaughter: The 
English New Humanist Attack on Medieval Romance,” pp. 33-48. More’s 
Utopia, Erasmaus’s Christian Prince, and Vives's Christen Woman show 
that the humanist attack on medieval romance stemmed from new human- 
ist ideas concerning “(1) tyrants vs. just kings; (2) a war-ridden and 
disintegrating late-medieval society vs. . . . a desired renaissance social 
order of peace and Christian justice; (3) a conflict between two opposed 
codes of value . . .; (4) opposed ideas of woman's nature and potential 
tole in society.” 


1659. Schmidt, Albert J. “Thomas Wilson and the Tudor Common- 
wealth: An Essay in Civic Humanism,” pp. 49-60. Cardinal Wolsey’s 
being replaced by the layman Thomas More symbolizes the end of an 
era. Typical of the men who came into positions of authority was 
Thomas Wilson, who wrote on logic, rhetoric, the classics, economics, 
and politics, and who was himself active in many governmental positions. 


, XXIII:2, February 1960. 


1660. Steadman, John M. “Milton and Mazzoni; The Genre of the 
Divina Commedia,” pp. 107-122. In Jacopo Mazzoni’s analysis of the 
Divina Commedia can be seen Milton’s conception of Dante's poem, a 
subject upon which Milton himself is silent. Mazzoni considered Dante's 
poem a comedy because (1) Dante had explicitly distinguished his work 
from the Aeneid; (2) the major characters of the poem are private citi- 
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zens; (3) the action of the poem is feigned, not historical; (4) the central 
action is contemporary; (5) Dante himself appears as a character; (6) the 
` relatively “low” style is appropriate for comedy. Paradise Lost, in 
Milton’s conception a “heroic poem,” is subject to a different set of 
standards. 


1661. Bartel, Roland. “Suicide in Eighteenth-Century England: The 
Myth of a Reputation,” pp. 145-158. The 18th-century Englishman’s 
reputation for committing suicide with scant provocation comes not from 
a high suicide rate, but from the freedom with which the English dis- 
cussed this matter. Foreign travellers commented, with “a suspicious 
similarity in the paragraphs,” about English suicides. Congreve and Defoe 
contributed to the myth. Only by the end of the century were statistics 
compiled, which showed the English suicide rate to be comparatively low. 


1662. Mayhew, George P. “ ‘Rage or Raillery’: Swift's Epistle to a Lady 
and Ox Poetry: A Rapsody,” pp. 159-180. Tipped in between pages 456 
and 457 of the Huntington Library four-volume edition of Swift's Works 
published in 1735 by George Faulkner is a gathering of eight leaves — 
14 pages of a hitherto unnoticed version of Swift's “Epistle to a Lady” 
and some political satire omitted from “On Poetry: A Rapsody.” Both 
poems [here included} were libelous; prudence appeats to have prevented 
their early publication. 


1663. Parker, R. B. "Alterations in the First Edition of Greene’s A Quip 
for an Upstart Courtier (1592),” pp. 181-186. Of the two extant copies 
of the first edition of Robert Greene’s A Quip for an Upstart Courtier, 
the Huntington Library copy (A) and the Bodleian Library copy (B), A 
appears to be revised from B, with two blasphemous passages removed by 
Greene himself. This action suggests that corrections elsewhere in 
Greene’s work may have been similarly made, for reasons of conscience, 
by Greene. 


1664. Rea, Robert R. “Mason, Walpole, and That Rogue Almon,” pp. 
187-193. Horace Walpole’s opinion that the printer John Almon was 
bribed to betray William Mason by emasculating his poem “An Heroic 
Epistle to Sir William Chambers” (1773) has been accepted as fact. 
Almon appears, however, to be generally innocent. 


, XXII:3, May 1960. 


1665. Grenander, M. E. “Ambrose Bierce and Charles Warren Stoddard: 
Some Unpublished Correspondence,” pp. 261-292. Mark Twain, Am- 
brose Bierce, Joaquin Miller, Charles Warren Stoddard, and Prentice 
Mulford — all California writers — came to England shortly after our 
Civil War. Stoddard was among the most gregarious of the group, and 
his letters to Bierce [many selections from letters of 1872-1909 are here 
reprinted} show attitudes of the group toward the English people, sports, 
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and climate, and also toward Figaro, women, and California. Estrange- 
ment between Bierce and Stoddard appears to have been caused by 
Stoddard’s homosexuality. 


> XXII:4, August 1960. 


1666. Johnson, Robert C. “Francis Bacon and Lionel Cranfield,” pp. 
301-320. Francis Bacon’s biographers have been too severe with Lionel 
Cranfield, and have ignored Bacon’s contribution to the quarrel. The 
clash of personalities was inevitable, and Cranfield’s suspicion that Bacon 
was profiting from the work of others was justified. The quarrel culmin- 
ated with Cranfield’s disclosure in 1621 of abuses in the courts, and with 
his subsequent failure to grant Bacon a pension. In 1624 Cranfield fell 
before a Parliamentary investigation, three years after he had dealt Bacon 
a similar fate. 


1667. Schoenbaum, Samuel. “The Widow's Tears and the Other Chap- 
man,” pp. 321-338. George Chapman's cycle of at least seven unusual 
comedies culminates in The Widow's Tears, which concerns two widows 
~= one sworn never to remarry, the second (like the matron of Ephesus) 
seduced on her husband’s coffin. The play is complex and cynical; like 
the rest of Chapman’s comedies, it does not square with the usual critical 
opinion that Chapman was a grave moralist. i 


1668. Davies, M. Bryn. “Surrey at Boulogne,” pp. 339-348. Henry VIII 
entered Boulogne in September 1544, and appealed Henry Howard, Earl 
of Surrey, to hold it. Surrey met with early successes, but low English 
morale and irresponsible mercenaries led to defeat in 1546. Gruffydd’s 
contemporary account [quoted at length} attributes much blame to Surrey 
himself. Surrey’s sonnet “In Absentia” and his sonnet on Sardanapalus 
probably contain references to this campaign. 


1669. Hoffman, C. Fenno, Jr. “Catherine Parr as a Woman of Letters,” 
pp. 349-367. Catherine Part’s interest in the ethical content of education 
shows in her first published work, Prayers or Meditacions (1545), which 
went through ten editions in 14 years. In her application of religion to 
political, scholarly, and personal affairs, and in the enthusiasm with which 
she pursued her interests, she illustrates one outcome of humanist influ- 
ence on a 16th-century woman. 


1670. Snow, Vernon F. “Francis Bacon’s Advice to Fulke Greville on 
Research Techniques,” pp. 369-378. James Spedding (The Letters and 
Life of Francis Bacon, Il, 21-26) tentatively attributes an important letter, 
reputedly from the second Earl of Essex, to Francis Bacon, and he dates 
it 1595 or 1596. The letter definitely is Bacon’s, and was probably written 
in 1599 or 1600. It contains a succinct account of the inductive method, 
and is signed with a cipher which clearly stands for “Francis Bacon.” 
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1671. French, J. Milton. ““Thorn-Drury’s Notes on George Wither,” pp. 
379-388. Through George Thorn-Drury’s notebooks the following items 
can be added to the George Wither bibliography: (1) locations of Wither 
autographs; (2) listings of Wither manuscripts; (3) listings of unique 
copies of Wither publications; (4) a poem by Wither [here eoreduce di: 
and (5) a poem to Wither [here reproduced]. 


1672. Price, George R. “The Latin Oration in A Game at Chesse,” pp. 
389-393. In V, i of Middleton’s A Game at Chesse, the Black Bishop’s 
Pawn (a Jesuit) delivers a Latin oration, which Middleton probably took 
from a speech delivered by a Jesuit priest when Prince Charles visited 
Spain in 1623. 

— Randolph Hudson 


INDEPENDENT SHAVIAN, 1:3, April 1963. 


1673. Barzun, Jacques. “Shaw Against the Alphabet,” pp. 1, 3-5. Shaw’s 
views on language, particularly his proposals for a phonetic spelling and 
for gtammatical simplification, are inane. Phonetic spelling would lead 
to anarchic individual spellings or else to a standardized spelling which 
would be as difficult to master as our present spelling system. Grammati- 
cal simplification would make good prose, such as Shaw's, impossible. 
Although Shaw thought otherwise, his reforms would cause loss of time 
and linguistic confusion. 

— Elsie Adams 


JOURNAL OF COMMUNICATION, XIII:1, March 1963. 


1674. Hough, Arthur S., Jr. “Websters Third: Have We Crossed A 
Threshold?” pp. 25-37. Charges of abrogation of authority in Websters 
Third concentrate on three primary areas: the dropping of many status 
labels, of preferred pronunciations, and of much citation from literary 
tradition in favor of contemporary non-literary examples. The attackers 
point to the need for principles in the teaching of English, for curbing 
wholesale change, and for combating the notion that majority use is neces- 
sarily right. The solution lies in a concerted effort to set a standard pri- 
marily on the basis of educated leadership, and secondarily on histortcal 


precedent, reason, and analogy. 
— Hans Gottschalk 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF IDEAS, XXIV:2, 

April-June 1963. 
1675. McGrade, Arthur S. ‘The Coherence of Hooker's Polity: The 
Books on Power,” pp. 163-182. Contrary to the latest critical opinions, 
Richard Hooker’s Of the Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity is coherent —- as an 
analysis of the last three Books proves, those against which the most severe 
charges have been made. 
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1676. Rosenberg, Nathan. ‘Mandeville and Laissez-Faire,” pp. 183-196. 
Bernard Mandeville’s Fable of the Bees has been used as evidence both 
that Mandeville supported a laissez-faire economic view and that he 
recommended government intervention in economic affairs. ‘Private 
Vices, Publick Benefits,” the subtitle of the Fable, was modified by “the 
skilful Management of the clever Politician.” Mandeville did believe 
that the clever politician should produce a state of society whose economy 
would be free from direct government intervention in the marketplace. 
— Keith Rinehart 


JUBILEE, X:11, March 1963. 


1677. Sheed, Wilfrid. “The New Yorker Code” (rev.-att., E. B. White, 
The Points of My Compass; James Thurber, Credos and Curios; Dwight 
MacDonald, Agaznst the American Grain), pp. 48-54. The New Yorker 
is “the spiritual home of the graceful writer with nothing to say.” White, 
an accomplished but excessively self-conscious prose writer, is at his best 
only in short bursts. Thurber is a natural, unmannered stylist with a gift 
for phrasing in visual balance. MacDonald, who has lately turned from 
politics to literature, expends most of his polemicism attacking those who 
disagree with his own tastes, and tends to view all literature as high-cult 
versus mid-cult. 


, X:12, April 1963. 


1678. Sheed, Wilfrid. “Raise High the Roof Beam Carpenters,” pp. 51- 
54. J. D. Salinger’s earlier pieces succeeded because they were sustained 
by narrative and social satire, as is the first one in Raise High the Roof 
Beam. But generally the Glasses are “garrulous, dilettantish, with a cur- 
iously pervastve air of sickliness and bad netves.” 


, XI:2, June 1963. 


1679. Mullins, C. Ross, Jr. “Flannery O’Connor, an Interview,” pp. 32- 
35. The interview discusses the concerns of the writer, Southern writing, 
the use of the grotesque, Negro-white relationships, audiences, religion 
and the writer, stories versus novels, the creative process, and a writer's 
judgment of his own work. 

— Hans Gottschalk 


KEATS-SHELLEY JOURNAL, XI, Winter 1962. 


1680. Cook, Thomas. “Keats's Sonnet “To Homer, ” pp. 8-12. The 
Shakespearean sonnet “To Homer” expresses both Keats’s love for things 
Greek and his theory of the nature of the poetic imagination. 


1681. Pelletier, Robert R. ‘“Unnoticed Parallels Between Ahasuerus and 
Satan,” pp. 12-14. There are several hitherto unnoticed correspondences 
in language between Queen Mab and Paradise Lost, especially regarding 
Ahasuerus and Satan. ` 
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1682. Combellack, C. R. B. “Keats’s Grecian Urn as Unravished Bride,” 
pp. 14-15. Keats calls the urn “unravished” because it had not been 
damaged, a “bride” because he does not want the morbid connotations of 
the word “urn.” He provides the urn with foster parents, “silence and 
slow time,” and a bridegroom, “quietness.” 


1683. Maxwell, J. C. “Keats and the Bible,” pp. 15-16. Two previously 
unnoticed references to'the Bible, both in letters of Keats, are cited. 


1684. Gerard, Albert. “Romance and Reality: Continuity and Growth in 
Keats's View of Art,” pp. 17-29. Between April 1819 (“Epistle to John 
Hamilton Reynolds’) and May 1819 (“Ode on a Grecian Urn”) Keats 
revised his conception of art in order to reconcile his yearning for ideal 
beauty, his perception of actual misery, and his desire to help mankind. 
In “The Epistle to Reynolds” there are three visions, incongruity, beauty, 
and cruelty, and the poet’s decision is to “from detested moods in new 
Romance/Take refuge.” In “Ode on a Grecian Urn,” however, Keats 
confronts more squarely the relation between art and life. 


1685. Parsons, Coleman O. ‘“‘Shelley’s Prayer to the West Wind,” pp. 
31-37. In its objective operation on external phenomena, the “Ode to the 
West Wind” resembles “all fairly complex Sans of prayer,” the savage 
spell, Vedic hymns, classical Greek prayer, and Judaeo-Christian prayer. 

he poem also has the subjective element of prayer, its effect on the mind 
of the worshipper. 


1686. Stillingen, Jack. “The Brown-Dilke Controversy,” pp. 39-45. 
Critics have usually sided with Dilke and against Brown regarding 
Brown’s assettion that George Keats was unscrupulous in his financial 
dealings with his brother John. It is impossible to settle this controversy 
because the documents can be interpreted to defend either Dilke (and 
George Keats) or Brown. However, Brown was honest and sought objec- 
tivity; he presented detailed evidence and a factual argument. Dilke did 
not rebut with facts, merely with assertions and evasion. 


1687. Erdman, David V. “Byron and "The New Force of the People,’ ” 
pp. 47-64. In contrast to Byron’s basic position on the side of the masses, 
his pamphlet letters in defense of Pope and his attacks on Hobhouse (who 
had deserted the Whigs for the masses) reveal his aristocratic side. Yet 
his defense of Pope and attack on the Romantic poets is offset by occa- 
sional praise of Wordsworth, Keats, Shelley, and Burns, and his aristo- 
cratic’ political position is contrasted with his expressed desire for repub- 
licanism. 


1688. Richmond, H. M. “Ozymandias and the Travelers,” pp. 65-71. 
The source of “Ozymandias” was probably Pococke’s A Description of the 
East and Some Other Countries. Within a few pages of Pococke’s chapter 
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on Thebes, Shelley could have found most of the descriptive details of 
his poem in addition to several suggestive illustrations. Shelley's poetic 
genius fused Pococke’s random observations. 


1689. Hazelman, Charles W., Jr. “Keats’s Medical Training and the 
Last Stanza of the ‘Ode to Psyche, ” pp. 73-82. Keats may have obtained 
much of the imagery for the last stanza of his “Ode to Psyche,” in which 
the poet states that he will build a fane for Psyche in some untrodden 
region of his mind, from the current language used to describe the 
anatomy of the brain. 


1690. Morgan, Peter F. “John Hamilton Reynolds and Thomas Hood,” 
pp. 83-95. From 1821 until 1841, Hood and Reynolds maintained a close 
personal friendship and a literary relationship, both of which weathered 
serious financial and personal hardships. 


1691. Green, David Bonnell, and Edwin Graves Wilson. “Current 
Bibliography,” pp. 107-147. 
— Paul C. Doherty 


KERYGMA, III:2, Spring 1963. 


1692, French, Judith Ann. “The Destruction of Action,” pp. 9-12. 
Action is fundamental to drama, but not all action is dramatic. The 
action upon which drama is based must be found in the psychic states of 
a man’s soul, in his endless search for absolutes. Sir Thomas More in 
Robert Bolt’s A Man for All Seasons, Berenger in Eugene Ionesco’s 
Rhinoceros, and (supremely) the tramps Estragon and Vladimir in 
Samuel Beckett’s Waiting for Godot all fail to make any moral decision. 
The dramatist’s duty is “to embody the actions within the soul of modern 
man,” but today’s theater of negation is virtually without action. The 
norm of the modern world is the “limp, ineffective, introspective being 
without convictions, without even questions,” mute and paralyzed in 
mind. “In a world void of action, is there a possibility of drama?” 

— A. G.. Newell 


KULTURA, 12/170, 1961. 


1693. Terlecki, Tymon. “Szekspir odczytany na nowo”. (rev.-art., Jan 
Kott, Szkice o Szekspirze), pp. 150-153. Shakespeare is contemporary in 
his tragedies: Richard the Second, Richard the Third, Macbeth ascend 
the stairway of crime finally not only in feudal history, but in any totali- 
tarian regime; Ham, shows the conflict between the moral order and thé 
order of action imposed by the automatism of a tyranny; Macbeth knows, 
with the existentialists, that there is no escape from the nightmare of the 
human situation; Lear is a tragedy about the decomposition and decadence 
of the world expressed in the categories of ‘the grotesque. (In Polish) 
— Robert Vlach 
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LANDFALL, XVII:1, March 1963. 


1694, Stead, C. K. “Allen Curnow’s Poetry,” pp. 26-45. Curnow’s A 
Small Room with Large Windows, “the most impressive single collection 
yet published by a New Zealander,” shows a poet who is universal because 
he 1s willing to come to grips with the reality of his own. experience. A 
traditionalist, Curnow is concerned with the antithesis between reason and 
instinct. He excels in public but even more in personal poetty. In “Spec- 
tacular Blossom” he achieves the true tragic emotion. His view of life 
is summarized in the title poem of his new collection. His poems show 
a man who begins with facts and then conceptualizes from ikem, In his 
capacity for continuous development he is like Yeats. 

i : — S. J. Sackett 


LITERARY HALF-YEARLY, I:1, January 1960. 


1695. Rao, L. S. Seshagiri. “The Influence of English Literature on 
Kannada,” pp. 2-14. English literature led to the acceptance in the liter- 
ature of Kannada of all human experience and emotion as valid material 
for litérature and spurred the urge to experiment. 


1696. Ramamrutham, J. V. “T. S. Eliot and Indian Readers,” pp. 46-54: 
The greatest obstacle to Indian understanding of Eliot’s poetry is the 
application of Victorian canons in judging it; but also ignorance of 
English and European tradition, of Christian tenets and symbolism, and 
of English pronunciation, as well as the fact that modern poetry is 
difficult, hinder understanding and appreciation. 


1697. Spratt, P. “Eliot and Freud,” pp. 55-68. The power and richness 
of Eliot’s poetry derive from undercurrents of meaning attributable to 
the Oedipus motif.. Both the anthropological facts derived. from Weston’s 
writings on the Grail legend and the psychoanalytic facts interpreted by 
Freud, in part from Western mythology, must be understood. 


1698.. Rao, V. Srinivasa. ‘Shakespeare and the Indian Undergraduate,” 
pp. 69-70. Indian youth appreciate Shakespearean tragedy more than 
Shakespearean comedy, not because they are of a tragic nation, but because 
the subject matter of tragedy is more nearly universal and the tragic lan- 
guage is magnificent, whereas both the comic situation and the verbal 
wit of the comedies are foreign to Indian students. 


, 1:2, July 1960. 


1699. Ramamrutham, J. V. “Indian Themes in the Poetry of W. B. 
Yeats,” pp. 43-48. Acquaintance with several Indians, an interest in folk- 
lore and the occult, a feeling that the Irish are close to India in spirit, 
and respect for Rabindranath Tagore gave Yeats first-hand experience 
with Indian thought and philosophy. Yet the limited group of poems 
dealing with Indian themes do not belong to the class that made him a 
major poet. 
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1700. Peake, Charles. “Cards of Identity/An Intellectual Satire,” pp. 49- 
57. The problem of the satire of ideas in the novel was first successfully 
solved by Thomas Love Peacock, but not until 1955 did Nigel Dennis’s 
Caras of Identity successfully use the Peacockian method to ridicule the 
intellectual fashions of post-war England. 


1701. Kuppuswamy, B. “Hemingway on Insomnia,” pp. 58-60. Hem- 
ingway’s short story, “Now I Lay Me,” analyzes the state of mind of an 
insomniac, revealing that essentially two processes occur — observation 
and recall. 


, I:1, January 1961. 


1702. Muir, Kenneth. “The Three Lady Chatterleys,” pp. 18-25. D. H. 
Lawrence wrote three distinct versions of Lady Chatterleys Lover, the 
first of which emphasizes class differences and was published only in 
1949, while the third, published during Lawrence's life, emphasizes sex. 
The unpublished second version is known from Tedlock’s Bibliography. 


1703. Peake, Charles. “U/ysses and Some Modern Criticisms,” pp. 26-40. 
Ulysses maintains its rank both as a great production of literary craftsman- 
ship and as a great exploration and assertion of the goodness of life and 
of the essential goodness of man’s nature. 


1704. Corke, Hilary. “Lawrence Durrell,” Pp- 43-49, Durrell’s Alex- 
andria Quartet represents a very real advance in the art of the novel in 
our time in that Durrell denies the possibility of getting at the ultimate 
truth even of plain facts and substitutes for the “movement in time” of 
the conventional novel a “movement in truth.” 


1705. Horne, J. A. “Beatnick,” pp. 50-51. The appearance of the beat- 
nick is but one passing instance of the recurring phenomenon of youth in 
rebellion, though the movement emphasizes individual attempts to achieve 
ever growing intensity of expression. 


1706. Gowda, H. H. Anniah. “Ideas into Drama: Yeats and Tagore as 
Playwrights,” pp. 63-76. Yeats and Tagore, writing at the same time, 
partook of different traditions but share common tendencies which they 
express in poems and plays. Both were inspired by politically backward 
homelands, exploited genuinely native characteristics, and used legendary 
or mythological material. More modern in his ideas than Yeats, Tagore’s 
dramatic technique was outdated, whereas Yeats’s was experimental. 


1707. Reid, John T. “From India to America through Spain,” pp. 83-84. 
The “Tar-Baby” tale, best known in America in the re-telling of Joel 
Chandler Harris, probably originated in India and made its way to 
America partly through Africa, but mostly through European and specifi- 
cally Spanish carriers. 

— William West 
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LITERATURE AND PSYCHOLOGY, XII:4, Autumn 1962. 


1708. Dundes, Alan. “The Father, the Son, and the Holy Grail,” pp. 
101-112. Father-son conflict makes up much of Malory’s Le Morte 
D’ Arthur. The dualism of Arthur (as well as Lancelot) is psychological 
in origin — Arthur the son and young hero, and Arthur the father and 
old “villain.” As son, Arthur exhibits the usual Oedipal traits. Oedipal 
motifs are also seen in the stories of Lancelot and Tristram, which possess 
striking similarities; and in Lancelot’s story, especially, Arthur becomes 
the cuckolded husband adversary. The quest for the Grail involves father 
and son; thus, if the Grail is thought of as a female symbol, the Oedipal 
‘theme is once more invoked. It is the quest for the mother, and the 
Maimed King is a father figure symbolizing castration for sexual aggres- 
sion. . With respect to his son Mordred, however, Arthur becomes a 
heroic father figure. 

— Martin Kallich 


LONDON MAGAZINE, II:12 (New Series), March 1963. 


1709. Brownjohn, Alan. “The Poetry of Thom Gunn,” pp. 45-52. 
Gunn’s contribution to the poetry of isolation and anguish is 2 genuine 
one, but limited in range. His verse-forms, and his diction, have a 
consistently barren and unsensuous quality — which the themes demand. 
The overall impression gained from his poetry is of a harsh directness 
which possesses force, but which is a clumsy instrument for depicting any 
situation with subtle and sympathetic detail. His cold honesty could be 
used with something other than the harsh impatience and the posturing 
toughness which mar so many of his poems. 


, UI:1 (New Series), April 1963. 


1710. Conquest, Robert. “Ezra Pound,” pp. 33-49. Pound’s “minimal 
talent” has been grossly exaggerated, and poets to whom Pound is 
“patently inferior” are hardly regarded at all. ‘“Provence-fixated” Pound 
— “his best period’ — is on a level with Richard le Gallienne; the 
Cathay Pound is with, but well after, Arthur Waley; and the Imagist 
Pound (“to account for the scattered bits of tolerable stuff in the rest 
of his works”) with, but after, H. D. His classical and general erudition 
is very low-grade. Pound is simply a man who is ill-read. 


1711. Raven, Simon. “The Game That Nobody Wins: The Novels of 
Rosamond Lehmann,” pp. 59-64. The resemblances between Miss Leh- 
mann’s work and the weekly woman’s serial are obvious and numerous; 
but her books have qualities (technical, moral, poetic) which make her 
writings of intense and persisting interest. Every book is a poetic evoca- 
tion at once of the beauty and of the threat involved in living. She 
emphasizes (in all her stories) that it is a solemn duty to obey the heart; 
love is a matter of dedication. 
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> T:2 (New Series), May 1963. 


1712. Clayre, Alasdair. “The Poetry of Charles Tomlinson,” pp. 47-57. 
An examination of The Necklace (1955) and Seeing is, Believing (1960) 
reveals that Tomlinson’s work forms a unity tare among modern 
poets: “all the poems spring from a central feeling about the balance 
between self and outside world.” In the main, he is alone, observing, 
conversing with himself; but he makes the reader constantly aware of the 
pattern of human life all around him. 


— Robert Yackshaw 


MAINSTREAM, XVI:3, Match 1963. 


1713. Simpson, Arthur. “Sacco and Vanzetti: On Trial Again,” pp. 3-9. 
The story of Sacco and Vanzetti has been significant in at least ten novels, 
as well as in many plays and poems. Almost universally, these works 
have treated the two men as innocent and have given a picture of human 
dignity opposite to the pessimism of such books as William Golding’s 
Lord of the Flies. 

— Geoffrey C. Stokes 


MIDCONTINENT AMERICAN STUDIES JOURNAL, 1:2, 
Fall 1962. 


1714. Jones, Bartlett C. “The Ambiguity of Shrewdness in ‘My Kins- 
man, Major Molineux, ” pp. 42-47. The various political; social, and 
emotional tensions embodied in the action of “My Kinsman, Major 
Molineux” are resolved in Robin's “climactic laugh,” a conscious expres- 
sion of his true shrewdness. His decision is analogous to the decision of 
the back country of rural Massachusetts to “join the drive for inde- 
pendence.” 


1715. Rohrberger, Mary. “The Man, the Boy, and the Myth: Sherwood 
Anderson's ‘Death in the Woods, ” pp. 48-54. The structure of symbols 
in “Death in the Woods” is Anderson’s attempt to relate the narrator’s 
tale to other attempts to understand the mystery of life and death. Cer- 
tain events in the story, e.g. the ritualistic behavior of the dogs, suggest 
the system of taboos by which men lived in the remote past. The major 
symbolism, however, centers in the old woman, who combines the ideas 
symbolized by the Demeter-Proserpine-Hecate myth. 

— Louise Duus 


MIDWEST FOLKLORE, XII:4, Winter 1962. 


1716. Moore, Jack B. “A Traditional Motif in Early American Fiction: 
‘The Too Youthful Solitary, ” pp. 205-208. “The Boy Who Had Never 
Seen a Woman” ([Aarne-Thompson] Type 1678, Motif T371), which 
appears in the Decameron, is found in short-story form in The Timepiece 
and Literary Companion, Il (February 1, 1798). The author is unknown, 
but “chances are strong that the man .. . was Philip Freneau.” 
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1717. Monteiro, George. “Fenimore Cooper's Yankee Woodsman,” pp. 
209-216. With Billy Kirby in The Pioneers (1823), Fenimore Cooper 
may have become “the first writer in America to depict the professional 
woodsman in detail.” If Billy Kirby is not a direct source for Paul Bun- 
yan legends, “it can still be said that Cooper’s establishment of the type 
in the eatly decades of the 19th century may very well have influenced 
the later development of the relatively purified and more sharply outlined 
Bunyan.” 


1718. Sewell, Helen. “Shakespeare and the Ballad: A Classification of 
the Ballads used by Shakespeare and Instances of the Occurrence,” pp. 
217-234. “Shakespeare, although making no distinction between the 
traditional and the broadside ballad, uses practically no lines that are 
directly traceable to particular traditional ballads, and a large number of 
lines that are directly traceable to broadsides. In addition to these, there 
are many lines that resemble ballad fragments but that cannot be traced to 
known ballads or songs merely from the existence of one line or stanza.” 
(Scholarship is briefly surveyed and ballad allusions and lines are grouped 
in six classes: allusions to or fragments of known or probably broadside 
and traditional origin; art songs or “ayres”; and those which are uni- 
dentifiable.) The traditional ballad “had a small and rather insignificant 
part in Shakespearian drama. .. . The broadside ballad was considerably 
more important.” This does not mean that the traditional ballad was not 
extant, but simply that it reflects the sophistication of the times. 


1719. Braddy, Haldeen. “Shakespeare's Sonnet Plan and the Effect of 
Folk Belief,” pp. 235-240. Like Wives, Dream, and Oth., the sonnets 
are variations on the theme of love. Although some of the sonnets are 
too general or too philosophical for this designation, “Shakespeare’s inten- 
tion remains none the less apparent. What he does is virtually to exhaust 
the possibilities as he succeeds in distinguishing more than a score of 
different varieties of love.” “The folk notion, or fantasy, that a black 
person possesses great sexual potency as contrasted with the idea that love 
represents a spiritual experience . . . affords another illustration of his 
preoccupation with the theme of opposites.” (Reprinted from Abstracts 
of Folklore Studies, 1:2, April 1963.) 

—- Bruce Jackson 


MODERN DRAMA, IV:4, February 1962. 


1720. Knepler, Henry W. “The 1961 MLA Conference in Modern 
Drama,” pp. 339-342. David Krause is preparing an edition of Sean 
O’Casey’s letters and asked members to contribute letters. Richard B. 
Vowles discussed current trends in Strindberg scholarship; Thomas Bishop 
presented a bibliography of works dealing with the contemporary French 
theater. 
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1721. Morgan, Margery M. “Bernard Shaw on the Tightrope,” pp. 343- 
354. Shaw’s Misalliance is a companion piece to Granville-Barker’s The 
Madras House. Shaw used Barket’s argument, themes, and symbols, but 
still created a play with its own integrity. 


1722. Greene, Anne. “Fry’s Cosmic Vision,” pp. 355-364. Christopher 
Fry's cosmic vision derives from a complex interplay of dilemmas watched 
over by a God who practices divine non-interference. Each of Fry's plays 
verifies this thesis. 


1723. Wentz, John C. “An American Tragedy as Epic Theater: The 
Piscator Dramatization,” pp. 365-376. The presentation of Erwin Pisca- 
tors dramatic version of Dreiser's An American Tragedy was accom- 
plished only after resolving a series of political, literary, financial, and 
personality complications. 


1724, Chabrowe, Leonard. “Dionysus in The Iceman Cometh,” pp. 377- 
388. Eugene O'Neill based The Iceman Cometh on his play Lazarus 
Laughed for the purpose of creating a drama with fewer technical prob- 
lems, fewer production expenses, and more audience appeal. The plays 
parallel in action and characterization. 


1725. McAleer, John J. “Christ Symbolism in Anna Christie,” pp. 389- 
396. The Christ symbolism in Anna Christie is traceable to the influence 
of Sherwood Anderson. O’Neill’s play dramatizes the medieval Catholic 
prayer Anima Christi. 


1726. Gaskell, Ronald. “Purgatory,” pp. 397-401. In Purgatory William 
Butler Yeats solves his recurrent problem: “how to give passion dramatic 
expression without trapping the soul in character, and how to affirm a 
world opposed at once to the supernatural and, by its naturalness, to the 
formality of art.” 


1727. Hoefer, Jacqueline. ‘Pinter and Whiting: Two Attitudes Towards 
the Alienated Artist,” pp. 402-408. Harold Pinter’s Birthday Party and 
John Whiting’s Saints Day deal similarly with the alienated artist; but 
Pinter shows society as the villain in a tightly structured, symbolic play, 
while Whiting finds society the victim in a complicated, multi-plot drama. 


1728. Bettina, Sister M., SSND. “Willy Loman’s Brother Ben: Tragic 
Insight in Death of a Salesman,” pp. 409-412. Arthur Miller in Death 
of a Salesman uses Willy Loman’s brother Ben to extend the tragic 
characterization of Willy. Ben becomes Willy’s dream of wealth per- 
sonified. 


1729. O’Donnell, Norbert F. “The Conflict of Wills in Shaw’s -Tragi- 
comedy,” pp. 413-425. Shaw’s drama portrays life as a conflict of human 
wills trying to gain predominance over each other. The tragicomedy is 
created by Shaw's objectivity and sympathy. % 4S 
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1730. Leyburn, Ellen Douglass. “A Note on Frost’s A Masque of Rea- 
Son,” pp. 425-428. In reference to Ely Stock’s article, “A Masque of 
Reason and J. B.: Two Treatments of the Book of Job” (Modern Drama, 
II, Spring 1961), two points are noted: first, a quoted section from 
Robert Frost's A Masque of Reason is actually based on Yeats’s ‘Sailing 
to Byzantium”; and second, Job's wife in the Frost drama is simple- 
minded, gregarious, and chatty. 


1731. Green, Gordon C. “The Propaganda Play,” pp. 429-430. The 
propaganda play, once popular in Russia, reappeared in the United States 
in the 1930's. 


1732. Vowles, Richard B. “The Square Root of Ibsen,” pp. 431-435. 
J. W. McFarlane, the translator of the multi-volume Oxford edition of 
Ibsen's works, shows a fine grasp of the Norwegian temper in his critical 
volume Ibsen and the Temper of Norwegian Literature. McFarlane’s 
tendency to hedge as a critic makes for “admirable detachment” as an 
editor and “proper humility” as a translator. 

— Ronald W. McReynolds 


> V:1, May 1962. 


1733. McAnany, S. J. Emile G. “The Tragic Commitment: Some Notes 
on Arthur Miller,” pp. 11-20. A key document for understanding Arthur 
Miller is the preface to his Collected Plays. In addition to defending the 
possibility of tragedy for a man of any rank in society, he insists that the 
hero must be a “person of great intensity,” whose commitment to some 
value is so great that he would rather face death than relinquish it. Com- 
mitment implies “a personal free act by which an individual makes a 
decisive choice.” The result of this act should be increased knowledge for 
hero and audience. The conflict should involve “real questions of right 
and wrong.” If these principles are applied to Salesman, Willy is seen as 
beginning to realize his hollowness, though deeply committed to “the 
value of family relationships.” His suicide is motivated by his love for 
his son, though the action also is the result of his false views about the 
values of materialism. 


1734. Fallon, Gabriel. “Dublin’s Fourth Theatre Festival,” pp. 21-26. 
A summary of the Festival is presented with lists of many plays, actors, 
and playwrights, and evaluation of the major plays. 


1735. Hays, H. R. “Transcending Naturalism,” pp. 27-36. While much 
of the new British drama “adheres to the naturalistic tradition,” it does 
so out of a British tradition of the “rich texture of life,” yearn by the 
imagination through the senses. While this may avoid the “pitfall of 
abstraction,” the “exuberant detail” may blur the clarity of statement. 
Shelagh Delaney's Taste of Honey illustrates “how various people face 
life.” John Osborne’s plays reflect changes in the social structure; Bren- 
dan Behan transcends naturalism by the use of poetic devices that reveal 
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his attacks on the Establishment, including the “disease of nationalism,” 
and his sympathy for “ordinary humanity”; Harold Pinter uses the “trap- 
pings of naturalism” to reveal a darker view of life than Behan’s, and to 
suggest that the “familiar details of life are a deception concealing chaos 
and madness.” 


1736. Racey, Edgar F., Jr. “Myth as Tragic Structure in Desire Under 
the Elms,” pp. 42-46. Eugene O’Neill’s use of the Oedipus myth is 
combined with the Hippolytus-Phaedra-Theseus myth in Desire Under the 
Elms. New England biblical and puritan religion offers local motivations 
and explanations, along with psychological motivations. But the use of 
myth makes the play something more than a local domestic tragedy. The 
wrong done to Eben’s mother gives the play larger implications; ‘Eben 
and Abbie are agents of the process of justice, directed against Ephraim.” 
Eben and Abbie, reconciled to their fate, “assume a dignity which ap- 
proaches tragic stature.” Ephraim is ironically condemned to the farm 
which he has stolen. 


1737. Steene, Birgitta. “The Critical Reception of American Drama in 
Sweden,” pp. 71-82. No American plays were presented in Sweden before 
1911. First reaction to the American drama was lukewarm. In 1923 
O’Neill’s Anna Christie was presented; while this play was received enthu- 
siastically, Swedish critics distingtished between American drama and 
individual pee regarding Broadway theater as commercial; but 
accepting off-Broadway theater as important. By 1936 one critic said that 
America had “the best drama in the world.” During and since World 
War II many American plays have been presented. All of the major plays 
of Arthur Miller and Tennessee Williams have been presented. Interest 
in O'Neill continued, and after the presentation of Long Days Journey 
in 1956, one critic said that the long journey of modern drama from 
Scandinavia to America and back led not to night, but to “heightened 
artistic clarity.” 


1738. Hissenstat, Martha Turnquist. “Arthur Miller: A Bibliography,” 
pp. 93-106. 


, V:2, September 1962. 


1739. Gerstenberger, Donna, “Poetry and Politics; The Verse Drama of 
Auden and Isherwood,” pp. 123-132. The verse drama of W. H. Auden 
and Christopher Isherwood reveals the political and social interests of 
the 1930’s. The fantastic plot of The Dog Beneath The Skin provides 
organization; there is an enormous cast and an effort to caricature various 
social types, instead of individual character. On The Frontier: A Melo- 
drama in Three Acts developed further the possibilities of joining modern 
verse with expressionistic drama. The organization became tighter, char- 
acterizations stronger, and “a unified conception more nearly achieved.” 
Best of the plays is The Ascent of F.6; the plot is the climbing of a 
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politically important mountain. There is a central character whose -quest 
unites political and significant personal issues; the result “is for the first 
time a convincing and meaningful dramatic statement.” l 


1740. McGraw, William R. “James M. Barrie’s Concept of Dramatic. - 
Action,” pp. 133-141. While it may yet be too soon to explain the rea- 
sons for Barrie’s loss of interest for moderns, among explanations are 
these: his currently unpalatable effort “to reach a large and profitable. 
public’; and his great love of the theater and its machinery. His plays 
contain little in the way of ideas, but are richly visual and pantomimic. 
Though theatrical pictures appear in all his plays, his penchant for fantasy 
gave him most opportunity, as in Dear Brutus and Peter Pan. Barrie's 
effort to rewrite his plays for publication was a mistake, since the rewrit- 
ing did not create the effect of performance. Moreover, the reader can 
think about the work, whereas the dramatist can use devices to restrict 
one’s attention to the immediate action. . í 


1741. Ayling, Ronald. “ ‘Nannie’s Night Out, ” pp. 155-163. “Nannie’s 
Night Out,” soon to be published, merits further study for an understand- 
ing of Sean O’Casey’s development. Though reports conflict, one reason 
asserted by O’Casey for withdrawal of the play from performance was 
his desire to develop Nannie in a three act play. Was Jannice in Within 
the Gates a further development of Nannie? Several elements in the play 
are anticipatory: the ballad at the beginning; Nannie’s symbolic impor- 
tance as part of “soul of Ireland”; O’Casey’s concern that the new Irish 
government provide jobs for workers and food for children; the courage- 
ousness of women as against the men’s “facade of a superficial patriotic 
spirit.” While much of the play is mediocre, it contains “flashes of drama- 
which anticipate themes and incidents” of the later plays. ` 


1742. Ritchie, Harry M. “The Influence of Melodrama on The Early 
Plays of Sean O'Casey,” pp. 164-173. Though the Abbey Theatre believed 
itself responsible for O’Casey’s development as a dramatist, in fact he 
learned dramatic forms from 19th-century melodrama. His subject matter 
was drawn from personal observation, but use of plot, of music and song, 
of alternation of tragedy and comedy, and of tableaux came from Dion 
Boucicault. O’Casey modified all these elements to make them serve his ` 
serious themes, rather than box office. He alternated tragedy and comedy 
in.the same characters, for example. His use of melodramatic forms sug- 
gested to the audience conventional values; in fact the form was used to 
present pain, suffering, and death, producing a much “deeper emotional 
response than through simple statement.” 


1743. Palmer, Richard E. “Existentialism in T. S. Eliots The Family 
Reunion,” pp. 174-186. Existentialism appears in the play in four ways: 
the underlying mood of the play is the existentialist anxiety that is the 
result of human existence in the world; there are existentialist ontological 
assumptions in the play; the values are those that grow out of the existen- 
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tialist interest in promoting “plenitude of being for an existing individ- 
ual,” with the need for honesty, sincerity and strenuous effort to under- 
. stand one’s situation. Finally Harry is a typical existentialist hero, an 
authentic person, searching for himself in “a world of inauthenticity.” 


- .1744, McDowell, Frederick P. W. “Protean Wit and Wisdom: Shaw’s 

Uncollected Essays and Speeches,” pp. 187-193. Platform and Pulpit 
(1961) and The Matter with Ireland (1962) have been published by Hill 
and Wang in format like the standard edition to emphasize that these 
collections are “integral parts of Shaw’s achievement.” Platform and 
Pulpit is more general in scope; it is “less significant as literature” than 
for its additional insights on “Shaw’s mind and art.” The book covers a 
wide range of subjects, including the artist’s task, Protestantism, the role 
of the doctor, World War I, and other subjects. The Matter with Ireland 
is more restricted in subject matter; it reveals Shaw’s lifelong interest in 
Ireland, and sheds light on John Bull’s Other Island. 


1745. Shedd, Robert G. “Modern Drama: A Selective Bibliography of 
Works Published in English,” pp. 223-244. ; 


, V:4, February 1963. 


1746, Adams, John F. “The Fourth Temptation in Marder in the Cathz- 
dral,” pp. 381-388. It is necessary to understand the fourth temptation in, 
T. S. Eliot’s play, to understand the play as a whole. Martyrdom would’ 
be a hollow victory, if it were achieved as an end in itself. Thomas must 
obey the injunction, “Be thou perfect,” but he must not have pride in his » 
act, or be sure that he will be enabled to advance the Christian cause, or 
be sure that “his will is perfected to the will of God.” What is needed:’ 
is not the seeking of martyrdom, but the acceptance of it “with a kind of -~ 
dynamic passivity,” an “innocence” of mind that allows “the steady moral 
focus.” “Whether Thomas does or does not' resist this final temptation, 
we can never know for sure.” l k . 


1747. Toliver, Harold E. “Wilde and the Importance of ‘Sincere and 
Studied Triviality, ” pp. 389-399. The essential purpose of The Impor- 
tance of Being Earnest is to cause the audience “to examine closely the 
paradox of serious triviality.” Names, style, and characters contribute to 
the interaction of seriousness and wit. “The persistence of the trivial 
testifies to its importance and durability.” Without the conventional, the 
play could not succeed. The fundamental irony of the play is its insistence 
that only “sustained irony and skepticism are properly earnest.” : 


1748. Luyben, Helen L. “Bridie’s Last Play,” pp. 400-414. James Bridie, 
Scotch playwright (actual name—Dr. Osborne Henry Mavor) wrote 
more than 40 plays.. His last play, The Baikie Charivari, published in 
1953, was typical.in theme and manner. The subject is “the internal 
conflict. of a human soul in search of truth.” ‘The protagonist is a retired 
‘British civil servant from India, who has faced conflicts growing out of 
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the power of a governor, suggested in the play by allusions to Pilate, and 
who now faces adjustment to the modern world. Fantastic uses are made 
of Punch and Judy material. The play includes “the themes of tempta- 
tion, fall from innocence, and commitment,” and is an excellent introduc- 
tion to an “unjustly neglected talent.” 


1749. Alexander, Doris. “Eugene O'Neill and Charles Lever,” pp. 415- 
420. O'Neills intention in his cycle of nine plays — “A Tale of Posses- 
sors Self-Dispossessed”’—was “to show the conflict . . . between the dream 
of freedom and the dream of wealth and the recurrence of family traits 
through five generations.” For historical background for A Touch of the 
Poet, O'Neill used the novels of Charles Lever, especially Charles 
O'Malley, The Irish Dragoon. When other plays of the cycle are pub- 
lished the relationship between them and other novels of O’Malley may 
be seen. Only facts were taken from the novel by Lever; there was no 
influence on “O’Neill’s plan for a grand study of fatal patterns recurring 
in generation after generation of Americans.” 


1750. Riddel, Joseph N. “A Streetcar Named Desive—Nietzsche Des- 
cending,” pp. 421-430. A Streetcar Named Desire is more than “a real- 
istic slice of life” or “social protest.” Tennessee Williams has made use 
of Nietzsche's conflict between the Appollonian and the Dionysian to 
give his play extra depths of meaning. Blanche symbolizes a civilized 
world that cannot face its essential and necessary primitive self; “the 
action of Stanley” represents the “necessary vitality in any creative dream.” 
The play confuses the moral with the ritual, in making use of these mater- 
ials. It is ultimately “torn asunder by overextended symbolism and an 
excess of self-consciousness.” 


1751. Moore, John Rees. “An Old Man’s Tragedy — Yeats’ Purgatory,” 
pp. 440-450. Yeats’s next to last play presents a “kind of epitome” of 
the themes and lessons of his career as a playwright. “The opposition be- 
tween desire and fate, will and circumstance, always central to Yeats’s 
thought” is represented “by the efforts of the Old Man of Purgatory.” 
Restraint in the language of the play “throws the violence of feeling and 
action into high relief.” The play shows a “state where nothing is settled 
except that the direction is downward . . . though the aspiration is up- 
ward.” No particular legend is used, but many elements of myth do 
appear. The play is a “kind of morality play which teaches the supreme 
value of the soul.” 


1752, Leary, Daniel J. “Shaw's Use of Stylized Characters and Speech in 
Man and Superman,” pp. 477-490. Shaw's use of puppet-like characters 
and long, didactic speeches did not weaken his plays, but rather grew 
logically out of his anai vision and effort to present the dialectic of 
the Life-Force working itself out through matter. The dialectic took the 
form of “a conflict between a Thesis, Spirit (the Life-Force), and an 
antithesis, Matter (the human body) —a conflict which promises the 
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emergence of a Superman.” The conflict was frequently dramatized by 
two “openly allegorical figures, such as the clear headed experimenter and 
unsentimental Hero (or Genius or Artist) and the cautious maintainer 
of physical life . . . the Mother Goddess.” Such characters are to be 
presented as “dramatic presentations which are also archetypes.” 
—~Lee A. Burress, Jr. 


, VI:1, May 1963. 


1753. McElderry, B. R., Jr. “Thomas Wolfe: Dramatist,” pp. 1-11. 
Thomas Wolfe's six published plays are unsuccessful. But the training he 
gained when he studied playwriting at Harvard under George Pierce 
Baker gave him practice in creating dramatic scenes which he used to 
advantage in his novels. 


1754. Huss, Roy. “John Osborne’s Backward Half-Way Look,” pp. 20- 
25. John Osborne and the critics erroneously contend that Look Back in 
Anger discusses the role of society in destroying a healthy intellectual. 
The play is actually a study in sado-masochism. 


1755. Dukore, Bernard F. “Shaw Improves Shaw,” pp. 26-31. G. B. 
Shaw frequently made changes in his published plays in subsequent edi- 
tions. The changes Shaw made in 1931 of the 1907 text of How He Lied 
to Her Husband show him removing references to Candida that were no 
longer timely. 


1756. Pearce, Howard D. “Job in Anderson’s Winterset,” pp. 32-41. 
Mic’s struggle in Maxwell Anderson's Winterset parallels the love- 
justice struggle of the Biblical Job. The parallel extends through plot, 
characterization, and theme. 


1757. Ganz, Arthur. “The Meaning of The Importance of Being 
Earnest,” pp. 42-52. Oscar Wilde’s The Importance of Being Earnest 
dramatizes the philosophy of dandyism. The dandy turns from middle- 
class morality and taste to embrace the forms of art as the basis for a 
standard of conduct. Through his wit the dandy establishes his non- 
involvement with middle-class values. 


1758. Esslinger, Pat M. “Sean O’Casey and the Lockout of 1913: 
Materia Poetica of the Two Red Plays,” pp. 53-63. Sean O’Casey’s two 
communist plays, The Star Turns Red and Red Roses for Me, fail as good 
drama because O’Casey is too involved in the basis for the action of each 
to treat the material objectively. Both plays are propagandistic. 


1759. Gerstenberger, Donna. “Yeats and the Theater: A Selected Biblio- 
graphy,” pp. 64-71. A selected bibliography of 83 critical items empha- 
sizing Yeats’s interest in the theater is listed. Part I: those of general 
nature; Part II: those dealing with each of Yeats’s published plays. 
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1760, Feynman, Alberta E. “The Infernal Machine, Hamlet, and Ernest 
Jones,” pp. 72-83. Jean Cocteau’s Oedipus in The Infernal Machine. is 
purposely based on Hamlet as interpreted by Ernest Jones in Essays in 
Applied Psycho-Analysis. Jones views Hamlet as the victim of an Oedipus 
complex. ` 

-— Ronald W. McReynolds 


MODERN LANGUAGE REVIEW, LVII:4, October 1962. 


1761. Malone, Kemp. “The Wife of Bath’s Tale,” pp. 481-491. By 
re-examining certain elements of this tale, the reader can come to a 
clearer understanding about them: that Chaucer retained the pattern of 
the earliest versions of the tale (in which the lady relinquished her sover- 
eignty) for artistic purposes, primarily for contrast; that Chaucer gave 
the tale its “fairy setting” as a means of contrast between Arthurian times 
and his own time, when the friars deprived England of “its delightful 
heritage”; and that, through ironic contrast with the lady of the tale, 
Chaucer has intended the Wife of Bath as a ludicrously comic character. 


1762. Hill, R. F. “Colin Clout’s Courtesy,” pp. 492-503. The heart of 
Spenser's conception of courtesy is found in the Calidore-Pastorella 
episode and Colin Clout’s vision (Book VI, Cantos ix, x). Courtesy, 
which originates with the Graces, is also at.one with love and virtue and 
is best illustrated through Calidore’s observance of and experience in 
Colin’s vision. : 


1763. Klein, David. “Notes: Did Shakespeare Produce His Own Plays?” 
p. 556-560. Ample evidence, both external and internal, exists to prove 
that Elizabethan and Jacobean dramatists often directed their own plays. 


1764. Steadman, John M. “Notes: Dalila, The Ulysses Myth, and 
Renaissance Allegorical Tradition,” pp. 560-565. In Samson’s rejection 
of Dalila’s charms (934-937), Milton alludes to figures of classical myth- 
ology — Circe, the Sirens, and Ulysses. Dalila’s “proficiency in the art 
of the meretrix” links her with the Renaissance mythographers’ concep- 
tions of the temptresses of Ulysses; and in many respects the classical 
analogue for Sampson is Ulysses. 


, LVIII:1, January 1963. 


1765. Nevo, Ruth. “Chaucer: Motive and Mask in the General Pro- 
logue,” pp. 1-9. Chaucer's method of characterizing his pilgrims is not 
merely one of spontaneity but one of conscious artistry; he has created not 
just a “National Portrait Gallery” but thematically linked characteriza- 
tions. Each portrait is subtly or overtly linked to money, “whether in the 
form of illicit gain or of legitimate hire,” and the pilgrims’ order of 
presentation is based upon social status, source of income, and moral 
values. Chaucer’s own mask of innocence creates the irony in the “un- 
masking of self — the very inner self” of each of his characters. 
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1766. Nelson, C. E. “Notes: A Note on Wyatt and Ovid,” pp. 60-63. 
Contrary to current belief that there was very little Classical influence on 
Wyatt's poems, it is quite obvious that in two of his poems, at least, Wyatt 
was indebted to Ovid. Poem 110 and “They fle from me” bear a notice- 
able, if not strong, resemblance to Amores I, ii and II, vii respectively. 


1767. Berry, Lloyd E. “Notes: A Note on Heywood’s A Woman Killed 
With Kindness,” pp. 64-65. Act I, ii, of A Woman Killed With Kind- 
ness, long regarded as lacking relevance to either plot or sub-plot, can be 
seen in a new light as “a burlesque parallel of the action in scene i.” The 
characters of the two scenes can be equated, and those in scene ii seem to 
foreshadow the behavior of the main characters. 


, LVIII:2, April 1963. 


1768. Morrell, Roy. “The Dynasts Reconsidered,” pp. 161-171. To 
understand that Hardy did not intend Te Dynasts to be read as a “creed 
of absolute determinism,” one must remember that man, although hardly 
heroic, is always of central importance. Hardy makes it quite clear 
throughout the poem that man is capable of “effective action” of several 
types and that his endeavors do count for something. Although the Im- 
manent Will may be a First Cause, it is depersonalized; it is “The Great 
Neuter” of which everyone is a part. If man appears as a puppet, he 
chooses to be so. 


1769. Sanderson, James L. “Three Unpublished Elizabethan Wedding 
Poems,” pp. 217-219. Three unpublished, anonymous poems written for 
the wedding of Elizabeth Vere and William Stanley, sixth Earl of Derby, 
in January 1595, are preserved in a poetical manuscript miscellany, now 
in Philadelphia's Rosenbach Foundation Museum. 

— Charles R. Andrews 


MONTH, CCXV, February 1963. 


1770. Stanford, Derek. “A Disputed Master: C. P. Snow and His 
Critics,” pp. 91-94. C. P. Snow, whose talents both as a novelist and 
as a sage have been hotly disputed, has not succeeded in bridging the 
gulf between the two cultures of science and the humanities nor has he 
interpreted the two areas of thought to each other. Because he is not a 
philosopher but a man of practical wisdom, he does not command a 
common language for the two disciplines. However, he has done more 
than any other to make readers realize that the scientists have ceased to 
speak to the creative writers and critics. 


» CCXV, March 1963. 


1771. Stanford, Derek. “David Gascoyne: A Spiritual Itinerary,” pp. 
156-169. In his early work, Gascoyne was sympathetic with French Sur- 
realist poets and their hedonistic visions of limitless possibilities. In 
time he came to recognize the limitations of the human being and to see 
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all men’s involvement in guilt. Eventually he accepted God’s reality. In 
his latest religious poetry, Gascoyne communicates with a lonely God as 
a lonely individual who in his faith cuts himself off from the community. 


, CCXV, May 1963. 


1772. Hines, Leo. “Pindaric Imagery in G. M. Hopkins,” pp. 294-307. 
The effects of Hopkins’s great admiration for Pindar are to be found 
in his transmutations of Pindaric imagery; his employment of Pindaric 
motifs; his view of religious life as a strenuous conflict which his poetry 
conveys in terms suggestive of an athletic contest; and his metrics and 
poetic diction. 

— Dougald B. MacEachen 


NEUPHILOLOGISCHE MITTEILUNGEN, LXIII:4, 1962. 


1773. Isaacs, Neil D. “Battlefield Tour: ‘Brunanburg, ” pp. 236-244. 
The poet achieves unity in this poem by means of a structural principle 
which uses the battlefield as the central, organizing focus of events. He 
works both backward and forward from the battlefield, producing images 
which tell the causes and antecedents and including images which tell the 
effects. The many conventional or traditional elements, the thematic con- 
cepts, and the artistic devices are organized into a meaningful and single- 
minded poem. 


1774. Baker, Donald C. “The Bradshaw Order of the Canterbury Tales: 
A Dissent,” pp. 245-261. The bases upon which most of the tampering 
with the received order of the Canterbury Tales is founded have been 
insufficient, regardless of whether or not scholars agree on the authority 
of the Ms tradition. Evidence is presented to show how the rearrange- 
ment of the Ellesmere order might be viewed in the opposite way. 

— Jean Johnson 


NEW LEFT REVIEW, Nos. 13-14 (double issue), January-April 1962. 


1775. Williams, Raymond. “A Dialogue on Tragedy,” pp. 22-35. We 
object to the term “tragedy” in accounts of auto accidents because accident 
generally lacks tragic significance. But our sense of tragedy results not 
from acts but in a particular aan which falls within the province of 
art, a response based particularly on a belief in forces more important 
than human life. Under the influence of contemporary liberal ideology, 
with its denial that the conditions of life are unalterable, tragedy may 
seem impossible. Nevertheless the enduring facts of death and violence, 
and the modern dilemmas of alienation and flight from freedom, suggest 
that, having outlived the eras of the tragic universe and the tragic hero, 
we have entered the era of “the tragic society,” wherein all men are tragic 
figures; tragedy has “broken out of its frame.” 


1776. Pearson, Gabriel. “Iris Murdoch and the Romantic Novel,” pp. 
137-145. Miss Murdoch's essay “Against Dryness” in a recent issue of 
Encounter questions the tendency of contemporary novelists to write prose 
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equivalents of symbolist poems. Such novels are self-contained, use lan- 
guage opaquely, and employ human characters as mere elements within a 
symbolic structure. The “dry” novel, with its impoverished view of human 
nature, can thus become trivial; worse, it may deny life and support fraud- 
ulent authorial claims to omniscience. But ‘such novels are better under- 
stood as a late prose flowering of the Romantic Movement. One of the 
most distinguished, in fact, is Miss Murdoch’s The Bells. In her later 
novel A Severed Head appear defects of the kind identified with “dry- 
ness,” but they can be equally well explained as symptoms of the tradi- 
tional hazards of creative romantic temperaments, particularly after their 
first flowering. 


, No. 15, May-June 1962. . 


1777. Mitchell, Juliet. “Concepts and Technique in William Golding,” 
pp. 63-71. Golding’s novels have confused critics, who fail to note their 
vagueness, thematic weakness, and meretriciousness in pretending to effect 
philosophic discovery. While ostensibly grounded in Christian theology, 
they start from perverse inversions of familiar religious ideas and regularly 
propose false conjunctions of opposites. Dubious thematic structure is 
concealed and made plausible by the concreteness of Golding’s fables. 
Free Fall can be taken as one more exercise in “Christian assertion,” 
tricked out in paradoxes. The Inheritors and Pincher Martin are similarly 
limited and suspect. Lord of the Flies, with its immensely clever construc- 
tion, its ability to shock, and its claim to universality, gains its complex 
effect by “an imposed conjunction of opposites and not from an analysis 
of the problem.” Even this best of Golding’s novels is easy to over- 
estimate. 


1778. Way, Brian. “ ‘Franny and Zooey’ and J. D. Salinger,” pp. 72-82. 
Salinger’s main preoccupation is formulated in one of his stories as the 
“stupid, fouled-up, twentieth-century son of a bitch.” Salinger deploys the 
attitude with supreme effect in Catcher in the Rye, but with sickening 
ineptness in Franny and Zooey. The latter, in its self-conscious intimacy, 
its flattering way with readers, its smugness, its offensive religiosity, sug- 
gests the rhetorical world of Billy Graham and Fulton Sheen. Catcher in 
the Rye, on the other hand, invites comparison with the great 19th- 
century novels in its simultaneous awareness of the individual and society 
in interaction. It is a strong embodiment of contemporary pessimism, 
especially in its thesis that “experience incapacitates and destroys.” In its 
relatively weak last section, it illustrates the American habit of equating 
mental disturbance and innocence, but the defect is not critical. 


, No. 16, July-August 1962. 


1779. Pearson, Gabriel. “Romanticism and Contemporary Poetry,” pp. 
47-75. The poetic tradition which began with the English romantics is 
the only viable poetic tradition today. The poets of the heroic phase 
(1780-1825) refused the traditional duty of maintaining good against 
evil, exploited the satanic mode for its superior vividness, identified 
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creativity with the poet rather than with God, and undertook to treat 
all experience, including the subjective, as equally available for poetry. 
Through all later phases the poet’s task has continued to be heroic: to 
subsist without a sense of established order and to “distil a poetry which 
is purely human, unevasive, dependant on no deities other than those who 
dwell in the human breast.” Such is the poetry of D. W. Snodgrass, 
Thom Gunn, and Alan Brownjohn [appended]. The contemporary 
“socialist realist or committed poetry” of Christopher Logue illustrates 
the failure of recent non-romantic poetry. 


, No. 17, Winter 1962. 


1780. Craig, David. "The New Poetry of Socialism,” pp. 73-84. Gabriel 
Peatson’s contention (in article in preceding issue) that the romantic 
revolution still supplies the only valid basis for contemporary poetry is 
wrong, and his use of Christopher Logue in illustration is A 
Logue is indeed an unsatisfactory poet, largely because of his self- 
consciousness and his imperfect involvement with the dilemmas of 
workers. Two recent poets of commanding importance discovered in folk 
modes a fresh, valid, and non-romantic formula for addressing the “whole 
played-out community” in poetry of great vitality. Hugh MacDiarmid 
was perhaps too intellectual to be fully effective as a socialist realist 
writer. But Bertolt Brecht produced some of the “supreme imaginative 
products of socialism,” including possibly the best body of poetry of the 
century. Pearson is also wrong to ignore the successful poetry recently 
produced in Russia. 


, No. 18, January-February 1963. 


1781. Walters, Margaret. “Patrick White,” pp. 37-50. The large aspira- 
tions, the intimations of cosmic significance, and the ambitious rhetoric 
of this Australian novelist have discouraged searching criticism. White’s 
novels rest on the notion that reality is to be sought among isolated people 
— misfits, outcasts, etc. — rather than in conventionally organized society. 
While the power and interest of the novels can hardly be denied, White's 
insistence on the “imponderables beneath the surface of things” is seldom 
more than a juggling of rhetorical abstractions. The terms set by his 
dramatic situations are at odds with his themes; and his use of myth and 
symbol evades both the complexities of actual life and the demands of 
valid artistry. Despite occasional brilliance, White shows no special ability 
to make fresh observations on human experience. His claim to universality 
rests upon a portentous vagueness largely achieved through sleight-of- 
hand. 


1782. Cockburn, Alex. “Catch 22,” pp. 87-92. The rumor that Joseph 
Heller’s novel may be the most important satiric work of recent years is 
partly justified by Heller’s enormous technical expertise. Exaggeration, a 
“dodging narrative” devoted largely to character exploration, a trick of 
“surprise follow through,” and the device of the hilarious exposé, are 
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among its features. Hellet’s briskness flags, however, when he attempts 
a lengthy exploration of some crucial dramatic situation. And his book 
lacks the necessary reference (explicit or implicit) to exterior moral norms 
essential for satire. As parody— ‘an exercise firmly anchored in the 
object parodied” — it is an undoubted success. 

i — Edward Ruhe 


NEW YORKER, XXXVI:21, July 9, 1960. 


1783. “Young Playwright,” pp. 24-25. Jack Gelber, author of The Con- 
nection, wants no changes made in his uncomplicated life even though 
theatrical recognition has finally come: “I don’t want to do anything 
different. I don’t want a whole bunch of aggravation. I’m selfish. I 
don’t need anything except to eat and pay rent.” Literary influences have 
been relatively few — The Books of the Dead, Greek philosophy, Turge- 
nev, Gorki, Gogol, Rilke, and the German Expressionists of the 1920's. 
Particularly important to Gelber during college days was his desire “to 
know.” 

— Charles R. Andrews 


NOTES AND QUERIES, X:2, February 1963. 


1784, Gray, Douglas. ‘The Five Wounds of Our Lord — I,” pp. 50-51. 
The text is reproduced of a Ms poem from the Bodleian Library collection, 
together with brief descriptions of the accompanying illustrations. (To be 
continued ) 


1785. Miller, B. D. H. “ ‘Word in Hand’: A Problem in Dame Sirith 
—I,” pp. 51-54. The word on in the line “Make me Hiker wip word on 
honde” (1. 240) ‘should be read as i; the hand is that of a promisee, not 
of a promisor, the sense involving a handclasp reinforcing a promise. 
Parallels from Latin and German reinforce this interpretation. (To be 
continued) 


1786. Guss, Donald L. “Donne and the Greek Anthology,” pe. 57-58. 
Donne’s indebtedness to the epigrams of the Palatine Anthology is in- 
direct, through Renaissance writers. Gascoigne and the Italians Tasso, 
Serafino, and Guarino show similar adaptations of conceits having a long 
history and going back to the Greek Anthology. 


1787. Cuming, G. J. “An Error in S. T. C,” p. 59. The last three of 
the six entries in the Short Title Catalogue under Cade, Anthony, are 
misleading. Item 4329a is not another edition of 4329 but a different 
sermon altogether. An appendix to it, numbered 4331 and paged sepa- 
rately, was once part of the original; both sermon and appendix were 
reissued in 1639 (no. 4330) and in 1661 (Wing C 192), a new title page 
being given the sermon on the latter occasion. 


1788. Hall, Roland. “Some New Seventeenth-Century Words and Ante- 
datings,” pp. 59-61. Logic; or, the Art of Thinking (1685) reveals 16 
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antedatings for citations in OED, one post-dating, and 12 words and 
senses not in OED or Supplement. Indebtedness to the first English 
translation of Arnauld and Nicole’s La Logique (1662) is seen in Locke 
and Watts, the latter of whom drew heavily upon it for his own Logicke 
(1725) and, through Watts, Dr. Johnson. OED says that the word 
subintellect, in a list of technical terms of logic to appear later, is used 
otherwise only by Bentham in his Logic. 


1789. Palmer, Paulina. “Carew: an Unnoticed Allusion to Davenant’s 
Ilegitimacy,” pp. 61-62. The allusion to the superior endowment of 
bastards, in the concluding couplet of Carew’s “To Will. Davenant My 
Friend,” has biographical significance, in view of Davenant’s contention 
that he was Shakespeare’s illegitimate son. 


1790. Cameron, W. J. “The Authorship of Commendatory Verses, 
1700,” pp. 62-66. A copy of Commentatory Verses on the Author of the 
Two Arthurs and the Satyr against Wit (1700) in the University of 
Sidney library contains annotations ascribing authorship of the 40 anon- 
ymous poems and preface. These attributions agree with, differ from, or 
supplement ascriptions made by the annotators of Discommentatory Verses 
(1700) and the ay of Commendatory Verses in the British Museum, 
and by the editor of Tom Brown’s Works (1707). 


, &:3, March 1963. 


1791. Gray, Douglas. “The Five Wounds of Our Lord — II,” pp. 82-89. 
Reproductions of the five wounds in art through the later Middle Ages 
offer “striking tconographical comparisons with” the ME poem on the 
wounds reproduced in N & Q for February 1963. (To be continued) 


4792. Miller, B. D. H. “ ‘Word in Hand’: A Problem in Dame Sivith 
— II,” pp. 90-92. “Throughout the Middle Ages, a handshake or hand- 
clasp was never an empty civility; . . . instead, it was given and received 
as a mark of consent, an acknowledgement of obligation, a pledge of 
faith; or simply as warranty of an assurance.” (To be continued) 


1793. Wilson, F. P. “Lambarde, the Bel Savage, and the Theatre,” pp. 
92-93. The first edition of Lambarde’s Perambulation of Kent (1576) 
contains one of the earliest references to the use of the Bel Savage Inn 
on Ludgate Hill as a playhouse. The second edition (1596) inserts the 
word Theatre as one of several places offering ees entertainment; 
Burbage had opened the Theatre in 1576, presumably soon after the first 
edition had gone through the press. 


1794, Dilke, O. A. W. “Thomas Hughes, Plagiarist,” pp. 93-94. Act 
IV of Hughes’s The Misfortunes of Arthur is especially full of liftings 
from Lucan, plus one borrowing from Seneca and one from Virgil, ` 


1795. Varma, R. S. “Act and Scene Divisions in The Marriage of Wit 
and Science,” pp. 95-96. The tendency by the author of this play to 
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indicate the place of action of a scene toward the end of the preceding 
scene makes possible a division into acts and scenes that is superior to the 
division now existing. Other internal evidence suggests that the division 
between Acts IV and V is wrong; Act IV should end with line 1194, not 
1183. 


1796. Jackson, MacD. P. “Anthony Mundy and Sir Thomas More,” p. 
96. The argument of Sir Walter Greg that the nonsense-word fashis for 
fashion in the original Ms of this play (in Mundy’s handwriting) removes 
Mundy from consideration as the author, is invalid. What we have here 
is a mere slip of the pen in the heat of composition, not a misreading of 
another Ms, Mundy wrote the play. 


1797. Yoklavich, John M. “Captain Thomas Stukeley,” pp. 96-98. Some 
of the plot details of this Elizabethan play came from a propagandist 
tract of 1585 titled “The Explanation. Of the True and Lawfull Right and 
Tytle, of the Moste Excellent Prince, Anthonie... .” 


1798. Humphreys, A. R. “A Note on 2 Henry IV, II. iv. 362-3,” p. 98. 
Neither the Quarto blinds nor the Folio extbids is correct in this passage; 
nor are any of the suggested emendations offered hitherto fully satis- 
factory. The word attends, however, fits the context and the probable 
appearance of the word in Ms. 


1799. Price, H. T. “The Yew-Tree in Titus Andronicus,” pp. 98-99. In 
having Tamora tied to a yew tree, Shakespeare was exploiting a popular 
superstition — that the tree was poisonous, its very shade being mortal. 
John Gerarde’s Herball (1597) exploded the superstition, citing actual 
eating of the tree’s berries and. sleeping in its shade and among its 
branches without harm. 


1800. Miller, William E. “All the World’s a Stage,” pp. 99-101. When 
he wrote A.Y.L., Shakespeare, who read widely and remembered what he 
read, may have had in mind “any or all of the uses of the stage-image 
mentioned in this note,” going back to Marcellus Palingenius Stellatus. 
Moreover, the Duke’s phrase, “this wide and universal theatre” echoes 
Abraham Fleming’s “ample and large Theatre” in The Diamond of Deno- 
tion (1581) and repeats Fleming’s pageants. Fleming also speaks of 
Adam as the first “player” upon the stage of life; Shakespeare’s lines 
refer in part to another Adam. 


1801. Jackson, MacD. P. “ ‘The Gods Deserve Your Kindness!’: King 
Lear, IH. vi. 5.,” p. 101. The reading deserve, of the Quarto, can be de- 
fended: cf. Oth., I. i. 184, “TIL deserve your pains.” The Folio reading 
reward, however, may be an instance of sophistication, and Shakespeare 
himself may have made the change, feeling the challenging attitude to the 
Gods implied by deserve to be inappropriate to Kent. 
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1802. Freeman, Arthur. “The White Devil, 1. ii. 295: An Emendation,” 
pp. 101-102. Transposed punctuation marks have produced. a crux in 
this line. Flamineo’s aside, “Are you out of your wits?” is addressed to 
Cornelia, who had just been exited, emotionally wrought. The next two 
words, “My Lord,” belong to the following line, addressed to Brachiano. 


1803, Orrell, John. “The Sources of Marston’s The Wonder of Women 
or The Tragedie of Sophonisba,” pp. 102-103. Although Appian’s Roman 
History, not Livy's History of Rome, is Marston’s chief source, some in- 
debtedness to Livy exists beyond verbal echoes. In Livy, Masinissa 
promises not to surrender Sophonisba to the Romans, and he keeps this 
promise by marrying her. And, following Scipio’s injunction, Masinissa 
returns to his tent, distracted. Both the vow and the distraction occur in 
Act V of Marston’s play. 


1804, Waith, Eugene M. “A Misprint in Bartholomew Fair,” pp. 103- 
104. The words, “I know no fitter match, then a Puppet to commit 
with an Hypocrite!” in V. v. more properly belong to Grace Wellborn 
than to Quarlous, who speaks them in all extant editions, including that 
of Jonson’s Works (1640). The chief objection to Quarlous as speaker 
at this point is that he should not be on stage. A compositor in Jonson’s 
time may have misread GRA as QUA in the speech-heading. 


1805. Troubridge, St. Vincent. “OED Antedatings from Play Titles, 
1660-1900 — I,” pp. 104-106, Thirty-three play titles, from Bang Up! to 
Ihe King’s Evidence represent citations antedating those in OED. 


1806. Wilson, John Harold. "The Duchess of Portsmouth’s Players,” pp. 
106-107. No professional company by this title ever existed. The belief 
that one once did results from a single presentation of The Indian Em- 
peror by amateurs, domestic servants, and lady and gentleman friends of 
the duchess, aided by two professionals. Careful reading of the prologue 
and epilogue spoken upon this unique occasion reveals the true situation. 
Probable date of this private production was before September 30, 1675. 


, X:4, April 1963. 


1807. Miller, B. D. H. “ ‘Word in Hand’: A Problem in Dame Sirith 
— III,” pp. 123-127, Other uses of ‘the handclasp or handshake in 
medieval times were as part of “the formalities of an international agree- 
ment,” homage by a vassal to his liege-lord, giving of one’s self into 
servitude, “a sign of protection and welcome” from a host to a guest, and 
part of a marriage contract, the clasp or shake normally being accompanied 
by words. Accordingly, both linguistic and historical evidence. show that 
Dame Sirith’s “Make me siker wip word on honde” involves her intention 
of a “‘handclasp used to seal a promise.” (Concluded) 
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1808. Gray, Douglas. “The Five Wounds of Our Lord — IU,” pp. 127- 
134. Three themes prominent in the poem under discussion are also 
common in late medieval literature: Christ’s wounds as remedies, as 
places of refuge, and as wells or fountains. (To be continued) 


1809. Bland, D. S. “The Chester ‘Nativity’: One Play or Two?” pp. 
134-135. Internal evidence suggests that the Chester mystery play of the 
Nativity was originally two plays, their amalgamation resulting from the 
failure or inability of one guild (probably because of economic difficul- 
ties) to present its play alone. Possibly the Wrights joined the Slaters 
for the joint presentation. 


1810. Robertson, Jean. “Miles Coverdale,” p. 135. Entries in the books 
of the Clothworkers’ Company supply new information about Coverdale’s 
Jast years. These concern his appointment in 1563 as divinity reader at 
Whittington College, and payments to his wife after his death of money 
due him and funds for her relief. 


1811. Barr, C. B. L. “ ‘Rulley,’” pp. 135-136. Cited by OED no earlier 
than 1866 alone and 1857 in combination, this word occurs frequently 
in the Ms day book kept by one William Stout, “a master mason and 
Master of the Works at York Minster” between 1805 and 1826. The 
word has been heard in the present century. 


1812. Troubridge, St. Vincent. “OED Antedatings from Play Titles 
1660-1900 — II,” pp. 136-138. Sixty-one play titles, cited here, from 
The Knight of the Boots to Won by a Neck, represent words or word- 
usages missing from OED or antedating their citations there. (Concluded) 


1813. Monteiro, George. “An Unpublished Henry James Letter,” pp. 
143-144. In reply to a request from the widow of John Hay for any 
letters of Hay’s which he might have, James in 1907 wrote that he was 
sending the five he could find, others having “gone.” Mrs. Hay used two 
of the five in her edition of her husband’s correspondence. James’s vague- 
ness about what had happened to the rest of Hay’s letters to him probably 
concealed that, fearing lest others misuse them, he burned them with 
much other accumulated correspondence. 


1814. Gross, Seymour L. ‘“Conrad’s Revision of ‘Amy Foster,’ ” pp. 144- 
146. Between the appearance of this tale in three successive issues of the 
llustrated London News in December 1901, and its inclusion in the 1903 
Typhoon, and Other Stories, Conrad revised it, altering word-order, 
paragraphing, punctuation, and diction, besides changing the names of 
two characters. 


1815. Dale, Patricia. “Conrad: A Borrowing from Hazlitt’s Father,” p. 
146, The letter from the hero’s father in Lord Jim, urging his son never 
to do anything he believes wrong, uses the phrasing (with a few slight 
changes) of two sentences from a letter by the Rev. William Hazlitt to 
his son written in 1790. 
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1816. Goldman, Arnold. “Two Errors in Joyce’s Ulysses,” pp. 146-148. 
Joyce undoubtedly knew that Sir John Blackwood opposed the Union of 
Parliaments and that O’Rourke’s wife, not MacMurrough’s, was faithless 
and “first brought the strangers to our shore” (Ulysses, Ch. 2). His mis- 
statements were deliberate. The second one satirized the tendency of the 
Irish to find the source of their political woes in sexual weakness of their 
leaders. In the first one, the speaker’s claiming a distant relative (Black- 
wood) as a Unionist reduces the “rebel blood” that the speaker (Dreasy) 
has confessed. 


1817. Goldman, Arnold. “Some Proposed Emendations in the Text of 
Joyce’s Ulysses,” pp. 148-150. “A collation of substantive variants in the 
texts of Ulysses” suggests that the version published in the Little Review 
in 1918 and 1920 is preferable “in certain instances” to the book versions. 


1818. Kopper, Edward A., Jr. “Notes on Two Saints at the ‘Wake, ” 
p- 150. In Ulysses Joyce uses obscure details from the lives of Saints 
Columbkill and Bonaventure for effective images. Joyce calls the former 
“Colleenkiller” and refers to his prophetical ability because, according to 
legend, when a girl was killed almost at his feet, the saint predicted 
(rightly) that the murderer would die within minutes. Joyce is asking 
why, if the saint could read the future, he did not save the girl. Thus 
paradox: Columbkill is both saint and killer. The second image relates 
the naming of St. Bonaventure to the portrait of the mother, Anna Livia 
Plurabelle. According to tradition, St. Francis cured a dying boy, John, 
at the mother’s request. Later granted a vision of the grace that John 
would receive, St. Francis cried, “O buona ventura,” thereby giving John 
his new name. Joyce’s “Bon a ventura?” involves a double level of 
meaning: Joyce is questioning whether living an ascetic life is really good 
fortune. More important, however, is the relevance of the story to Joyce’s 
picture of the compassionate mother. 


1819. Danzig, Allan. “An Unexpected Echo of Beddoes in Frost,” pp. 
150-151. Frost’s “The woods are lovely, dark and deep” echoes Beddoes’s 
Phantom Wooer, “Our bed is lovely, dark and sweet.” If the echo is 
deliberate, Frost’s wood may be the grave, tempting man from life for 
the ease and rest of death. In Frost's poem, life wins out; in Beddoes’s, 
death. 


1820. Rickey, Mary Ellen. “Christabel and Murder in the Cathedral,” 
p- 151. Verbal parallels and other duplications indicate that Eliot con- 
sciously or unconsciously adapted sections of Coleridge’s poem for use in 
his verse play. 


1821. Kegel, Charles H. “Nineteen Eighty-Four: A Century of Ingsoc,” 
pp. 151-152. Orwell’s choice of this date as a title for a novel was not 
capricious. He chose the final two digits because the setting had to be 
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sufficiently proximate to give the effect of immediacy of danger—i.e., 
within this century. The last two digits involve dates in the last century 
which were important in social revolution: 1848 and, more importantly, 
1884, “a landmark in the history of English socialism” (Ingsoc), with 
three long-lived socialistic organizations being formed within the year. 


1822. Broadus, Robert N. “The New Record Set by Hemingway's Old 
Man,” pp. 152-153. In having his hero in The Old Man and the Sea go 
84 days without catching a fish, Hemingway may have been indulging in 
a sly joke: in a book on fishing published in 1952, Zane Grey com- 
plained of having gone 83 days without a catch and stated his belief that 
that record could not be broken. 


1823. Longcore, Chris. “A Possible Echo of Jonathan Swift in Dylan 
Thomas,” p. 153. Thomas's “The hand that signed the paper felled a 
city” echoes Swift’s “The Hand that sign’d the Mortgage paid the Shot.” 

— John S. Phillipson 


ONTARIO LIBRARY REVIEW, XLV:2, May 1961. 


1824. Selby, Joan. “Landmarks in Canadian Historical Fiction for Chil- 
dren,” pp. 91-96. Handicapped by being compelled to deal with “a 
subtle history without decisive climactic incident” Canadian historical 
fiction for children has been dull and didactic. A recent advance in his- 
torical truth, psychological competence, and poetic intensity, as well as in 
technical competence, is encouraging, but “an unusual combination of 
complexity in concept and simplicity in form” is needed before this 
literature can be adjudged mature. 


, XLVI:2, May 1962. 


1825. Egoff, Sheila A. “Tomorrow Plus X: Some Thoughts on Science 
Fiction,” pp. 77-80. “Science fiction had quite honorable beginnings.” 
The advent of the atomic age produced a deluge of science fiction which 
has caused its reputable aspects to be lost sight of. The manner in which 
“it touches the nerve of the ancient instinct of astonishment” allies science 
fiction to the fairy tale. C. S. Lewis and Tolkien have used the genre to 
create a fantasy and mythology which illustrates this kinship and reminds 
us, as folk literature does, of the truths of human nature. 


-——, XLVI:4, November 1962. 


1826. Selby, Joan. “The Creation of Fantasy: The Fiction of Catherine 
Anthony Clark,” pp. 218-223. Canada lacks a homogenous mythology 
and accordingly lags in the production of imaginative tales. By effecting 
a synthesis between European and Indian source materials Catherine Clark 
has made a courageous attempt to give Canada imaginative literature of 
power and consequence, Despite occasional distortions she has achieved 
an initial success in creating, “in the guise of modern fantasy,” a success- 
ful mythology for Canadian children. - 
en's —- John J. McAleer 
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PAPERS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA, 
LVIE:1, First Quarter 1963. 


1827. Skipp, Francis E. “The Editing of Look Homeward, Angel,” pp. 
1-13. DO EE the statement of Thomas Wolfe’s editor, Maxwell Perkins, 
that the editing was “more a matter of reorganization” than of cutting, a 
comparison of the 330,000-word unedited carbon copy of the typescript 
(at Harvard) with the published text shows that only one transposition 
was made but that 147 cuts eliminated 95,000 words. These cuts were 
made for “sufficient literary reasons,” not simply because of “publishing 
expediency.” The three most important categories of cuts are “material 
lying outside the central narrative,” “disproportionate development,” and 
“ineffective material.” 


1828. Bruccoli, Matthew J. “Concealed Printings in Hawthorne,” pp. 
42-49. Examination of three Hawthorne novels on the Hinman Collating | 
Machine has made possible the identification of some of the printings 
mentioned in the Ticknor & Fields Cost Books. In The House of the 
Seven Gables, there are no textual variants in the 1851 printings, but 
there are three resettings of passages which distinguish four printings 
(and a fifth can be detected by gutter measurement); the 1852 Blithedale 
Romance contains no resettings, but type batter reveals five states of the 
plates; out of seven 1860 ee of The Marble Faun listed in the Cost 
Books, four for Vol. I and five for Vol. II have thus far been discovered. 


1829. Hare, John Ellis. "A Bibliography of the Works of Leon Pamphile 
Lemay (1837-1918),” Pp. 50-60. checklist of the French-Canadian 
Lemay’s works (in French) shows that he polished and revised continual- 
ly —a practice evident in the four editions of his translation of Long- 
fellow’s Evangeline. 


1830. Randall, David A. “‘Dukedom Large Enough’: IV. The Perma- 
nent Questionnaire,” pp. 68-76. In 1935 Vanity Fair published a literary 
quiz of 50 questions which had been contributed by 25 prominent authors 
of the day. [The quiz is here reprinted. } 


1831. Stratman, Carl J. “John Dryden’s AH for Love: Unrecorded Edi- 
tions,” pp. 77-79. Six London, five Dublin, and four Edinburgh editions 
{here listed} between 1710 and 1792 have not been previously recorded. 


1832. Price, Cecil. “Another Crewe Ms of The School for Scandal?” 
pP: 79-81. Since the Yale Ms and the Dublin edition of 1799 (corrected 

y Thomas Moore from a Crewe Ms) agree in 18 variants against G. H. 
Nettleton’s text (based on the Georgetown Ms, given by Sheridan to Mrs. 
Crewe), one may wonder if there were two Crewe Mss. (Perhaps the 
second is referred to in Hodgson’s sale of June 27, 1918). 


1833. Walsh, James E. “American Printings of Longfellow’s The Golden 
Legend, 1851-1855,” pp. 81-88. Collation of texts and examination of 
the Ticknor & Fields Cost Books reveal that the London 1851 edition 
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contains revisions not made in the American 1851 or some of the 1852 
copies; the explanation is that the American 1851 printing and one 1852 
printing were done in the fall of 1851, before the revisions had been 
made, but the changes were available for the later 1852 printing. Indeed, 
seven American printings may be distinguished through 1855 (with addi- 
tional textual changes made in 1854). 


1834. Bruccoli, Matthew P. “Notes on Ring Lardner’s What of It?” pp. 
88-90, The first printing (1925) exists in two issues, the first of which 
has pp. 200-201 in reverse order, corrected in the second by a cancel; the 
second printing, with the same title page, contains 56 pages of new mater- 
tal, added for the Uniform Edition. 


1835. Tanselle, G. Thomas. “Additions to the Bibliography of Maxwell 
Anderson,” pp. 90-91. Eight items (four essays, two poems, a letter, and 
a review) in the Freeman between 1920 and 1922 (three of them un- 
signed but identified in the Newberry and Huebsch copies) have not 
previously been included in an Anderson bibliography. 


1836. Rawson, C. J. “Parnell on Whiston,” pp. 91-92. A letter from 
Sir Richard Cox to Edward Southwell, December 23, 1714 (BM Add. 
38157), attributes the pornographic “Ode for Musick” to Thomas Parnell 
and thus supports J. M. Osborn’s argument that the verses are not by 
John Gay [PBSA, LVI:1 (1962) pP. 73-78}, though it suggests an earlier 
date than the one indicated by Osborn. 


1837. Pantazzi, Sybille. “Eugene Lee-Hamilton,” pp. 92-94. A copy of 

Sonnets of the Wingless Hours (1894), presented by the author, Lee- 

Hamilton, te Oscar Wilde (now with the bookplate of A. J. A. Symons), 

contains a letter to Wilde in which Lee-Hamilton praises Wilde’s Sphinx 

ia describes his own gradual recovery from a paralytic stroke of 20 years 
efore, 


1838. White, William. “Snodgrass Peoples His Universe: I,” p. 94. 
W., D. Snodgrass, in using the pseudonym “S. S. Gardons” [PBSA, 
LVI:4 (1962) 494-495}, was not trying to create a hoax but was 
merely trying “to prevent embarrassment because of personal references 
in the poems.” The Gardons poems are listed in White’s Snodgrass 
bibliography. 

— G. Thomas Tanselle 


PERSONALIST, XLIV:2, Spring 1963. 


1839. Stern, Alfred. “Tragedy and Human Values,” ‘pp. 164-174, The 
specific function of art is the creation of aesthetic values, and literature 
is the presentation of clashes among values in the form of personifications. 
In comedy the result is a degradation of values; in tragedy, a loss. By 
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showing us the precariousness of certain values at an ideal level, tragedy 
shows us that this precariousness exists also on the level of reality; thus 
tragedy has an axiological significance for real life. Tragedy gives us 
pleasure because the consciousness of this precariousness increases our 
appreciation of these values and our solicitude for their preservation. The 
insecurity of values alone, not a tragic flaw, often suffices to cause 
tragedy. In our world, tragedy is always possible, because of the uncer- 
tainty of our values; but it is not always necessary. . 


1840, White, William. “Robinson Jeffers’s Space,” pp. 175-179. Jef- 
fers, especially in the short lyrics, consistently maintains a Whitmanesque 
technique and cosmic viewpoint. But Whitman “would never have felt 
that his poetry, as Jeffers does, is meant to carry humanity beyond itself, 
freed of its suffering, into the ean arms of a universal God.” Whit- 
` man affirms the identity of all men and embraces all humanity in sym- 
pathy and understanding. Jeffers soars into space, not to affirm, but to 
deny and reject humanity. 


1841. Mathews, James W. “Howells and the Shakers,” pp. 212-219. 
Nowhere is William Dean Howells’s propensity for the pragmatic and 
moral. function of Christianity more expressive than in a group of works 
treating Shakerism. Though not ely negative in his treatment of the 
ascetic Puritans, Howells felt that their system contained one insuperable 
flaw: celibacy. This sect symbolized for him the error of romanticism, 
man’s self-estrangement from the good of reality. Howells believed that 
real life, the only surety of man, must take precedence over all idealistic 


theory. 
— Gerald J. Schiffhorst 


PHILOLOGICA PRAGENSIA, IV:2, 1961. 


1842. Spitzbardt, Harry. “(US) I Rather (That) plus Konjunktiv,” pp. 
78-94. Though considered as natural, this construction is not attested in 
any of the great American reference works or American-English textbooks. 
As an analogy, “I better” stands nearest (see Hemingway!) but it is 
followed by infinitive or subjunctive, without “that” or “zero-that.” “I 
rather that,” originating from the South (Louisiana?) is probably felt a3 
a construction with a real verb (I wish, desire, hope, expect, trust, and 
that). In standard American English we have “I'd” (unclear for anybody 
whether I'd means “I had” or “I would.) (In German) 


, Wri, 1962. S ; 
1843. Stříbrný, Zdeněk. “Some Affinities between Shakespeare’s Age 
and Ours,” pp. 1-3. An upsurge of popular interest in Shakespeare is 
noticeable almost all over the world. His age, as ours, was one of transi- 
tion and far-reaching social change and transformation. His all-embracing 
humanism stoutly defended man’s dignity and status; his ripest of kings 
(Lear) saw all the injustice of a privileged society, 


Sal 
, V:2, 1962. 


1844. Kluth, Käthe. “The Contemporary English Short Story,” pp. 84- 
95. The “literary Cinderella,’ “a modern toy” only, the short story in 
England begins to be cultivated consciously. Up to now, only Katherine 
Mansfield adopted it exclusively. It appears either as a prelude, a pre- 
liminary study or an aftermath of voluminous works. Essential themes: 
exclusive and isolated human beings; childhood and youth; love and 
marriage; townsfolk; countryfolk; soldiers. 


, V:3, 1962. ; 


1845. Vachek, Josef. “Some Thoughts on the Phonology of Cockney 
English” (rev.-art., Eva Sivertsen, Cockney Phonology, Oslo, Studies in 
English), pp.: 159-166. Concrete research of languages has repeatedly 
revealed that it is the standard languages, charged with many cultural 
functions and therefore normalized to a very high degree, that are apt to 
contain a relatively big number of weak spots in their structure, because 
their strict normalization, imposed on them by outside civilizational 
factors, prevents them from adjusting their structures. Popular dialects, 
on the contrary, have managed to solve at least some of the problems of 
their systems of phonemes. 


, V:4, 1962. 


1846, Hornat, Jaroslav. ‘“Mamillia: Robert Greene's Controversy with 
Euphues,” pp. 210-218. Though, no doubt, Mamillia is a typical euphu- 
istic composition, Greene did not mechanically assimilate Lyly’s views and . 
ideas. Opposing his warning against women and love by making Mamillia 
the pattern of women’s virtues, he paved the road for positive heroines 
in the Elizabethan drama. 


1847. Kocmanova, Jessie. “Art and Revolution in the Poetry of Hugh 
MacDiarmid,” pe. 218-225. A common approach to MacDiarmid’s 
poetry is that of numerous critics who praise highly his early lyric Pa 
and sometimes even his long discursive poems of 1926, A Drunk Man 
Looks at the Thistle, but unite in condemning his later, philosophical 
poetzy. Yet the statements of his later, more difficult poetry were implicit 
in his early lyrics. This convinced Communist and admirer of the spirit 
of Lenin has always been striving after unity of content and form, the 
true synthesis of art and revolution. 


, VI:1, 1963. 


1848. Schlauch, Margaret. “Mary of Nijmeghen (the Female Faust) in 
an English Prose Version of the Early Tudor Period,” pp. 4-11. The 
translator (Lawrence Andrewe?) of the Netherlandish miracle play 
Marieken van Nieumeghen (of 1471?) deserves, despite his many omis- 
sions and deletions as well as some additions and expansions, to be 
remembered: he introduced to the English reading public a popular 
story of more than usual significance. 


£ 

1849. Schlösser, Anselm. “Reflections upon Shakespeare's Coriolanus,” 
pp. 11-21. Cor. is not a drama with a purpose but a piece of reality artis- 
tically conceived; its bewildering complexity is due not to vacillation on 
the author’s part but to his unflinching realism. Coriolanus is not James 
I, but in creating this figure Shakespeare was clearly concerned with the 
problem of absolutism and its imminent clash with the demands of the 


bourgeois class. In Brecht’s version of Coriolanus the difference is one 
of stress: where Shakespeare was ambiguous, Brecht is boldly partisan.. 


1850. Hornat, Jaroslav. “Two Euphuistic Stories of Robert Greene: The 
Carde of Francie and Pandosto,” pp. 21-35. The Carde of Francie marks, 
after Mamillia, another step in Greene’s euphuistic fiction and another, 
more artistic, link in his opposition to Lylian mysogene. In Pandosto, 
less euphuistic, Greene joined two de facto self-contained stories, a tragic 
novella and a pastoral tale; but Shakespeare, for his Winters Tale, saw 
it as one integral fairy-tale. 


1851. Stépanfk, Karel. “The Idea of Progress in Keats's Hyperion,” pp. 
35-48. The ideological content of Keats’s mythological epic is the com- 
bined result of three spheres of reality: objective phenomena in nature 
and society, private experience, and literature and art. The revised version 
of Hyperion is an allegorical picture of the idea of human progress in its 
individual aspect, while the original version is an allegory of human 
progress in its universal social aspect. 


1852. Milner, Ian. “George Eliot and the Limits of Victorian Realism,” 
pp. 48-59. Eliot felt the need to come to terms with the problem of 
social evil by exposing the manifestations of what made bourgeois society 
“vicious.” On the other hand she tried to give artistic realization to her 
positive ideals of human goodness: to create heroes. It is with those 
characters that the failure to “incarnate” is most felt. Responsible for 
this is her incapacity to come to terms with the mass democratic and 
working-class movement. 


1853. Vachek, Josef. “The Phonematic Status of Modern English Long 
Vowels and Diphthongs,” pp. 59-71. The monophonematic evaluation 
of Modern English i-/u-diphthongs must be regarded as still valid. 
However, the dynamic forces detectable in the language may, under cer- 
tain specific conditions, bring about the revaluation of the said diph- 
thongs into biphonematic groups. “The operation of such forces necessarily 
remains hidden to a superficial, narrowly static view of language and can 
only be discovered if the functionalist approach to the structure of Jan- 
guage is very consistently applied. 


1854. Šimko, Ján. “The Origin and Development of the Modern English 
Literary Language,” pp. 71-85. The final effect of the historical develop-+ 
_ ment of the English language has been its transition (1000-1500) from 


a predominantly synthetic (Old E.) to a basitally analytiQM language 
(Modern E.). The tendency to simplify its morphological structure has 
been an inherent quality ever since earliest times. The inflectional decay 
of English went hand in hand with a stabilization of the word order, the 
latter, however, being an effect, and not its cause. — 


1855. Fried, Vilém. “Ve stopách Shawovy závěti,” pp. 90-99. G. B. 
Shaw's New English Alphabet idea, Augmented Roman Alphabet, and 
Axel Wijk’s reform, close to proposals of Czechoslovak linguists, par- 
ticularly J. Vachek, appear sound and reasonable. (In Czech) 


1856. Stříbrný, Zdeněk. “John Lyly a dvorské drama,” pp. 100-111. 
The gradual diminishing of euphuistic sentence structure in Lyly’s com- 
edies does not mean that he, in his later plays, abandoned ee eee 
On the contrary, he transferred its main principles from the sphere of 
style into a higher sphere of composition, -i.e., into the structure of the 
drama as a whole. From this point of view, The Woman in the Moon 
belongs chronologically to his earliest plays. (In Czech) 
i — Robert Vlach 


REVUE DE L'UNIVERSITE D'OTTOWA, XXXHI:1, 
January-March 1963. 


1857. Campbell, A. P. “The Mediaeval Mystery Cycle Liturgical in Im- . 
pulse,” pp. 23-37.: The: medieval mystery cycles of England were not 
as didactic and secular as has been long held, but were largely liturgical, 
that is, they presented the story of redemption with thé primary aim: of 
worship. On the one hand, critics have either flatly stated that the plays 
are secular or admitted their non-secular origins. On the other, those 
critics who do not admit of some liturgical nature, merely state the 
didactic nature. Examination of the plays shows a use of Biblical texts, 
worshipful tone, and a great sense of joy in the story of Christ’s redemp- 
tion and triumph. 5 
— Lee Kaufman 


SATURDAY REVIEW, XLVI, March 2, 1963. 


1958. Warren, Robert Penn. “Elizabeth Madox Roberts: Life Is from 
Within,” pp. 20-21, 38. During a period when the general critical 
preference was for literature of the “outer” experience, Roberts wrote 
novels of “inner” experience, of the realities that, in the end, make social 
protest significant. 


, XLVI, March 30, 1963. 


1859. Stamm, Edith Perry. “Emily Dickinson: Poetry and Punctuation,” 
pp. 26-27, 74. Dickinson’s “eccentric” marks of punctuation, usually 
translated by editors into commas and dashes, are really mid-19th century 
elocutionary symbols meant to direct oral reading of the poems. 


_— I XLVI, April 20, 1963. 
1860. Hughes, Langston. “The Bread and Butter Side,” p. 19. Oppor- 
tunities available to white writers for adding to their income (lecturing, 
TV, movie, radio writing) are closed to the Negro. 


1861. Jones, LeRoi. ‘The Myth of a ‘Negro Literature,’” pp. 20-21. 
With notable exceptions, American Negro literature is unoriginal, having 
been modeled on the stunted, socially preoccupied literature of the white 
middle class. 


1862. Williams, John A. “The Literary Ghetto,” pp. 21, 40. A Negro 
writer is often limited and frustrated because reviewers label him and 
compare him with other Negro writers instead of treating him as an 
individual. 


, XLVI, April 27, 1963. 


1863, Chickering, Sherman B. “A Change of Chemistry,” pp. 20-21. 
College literary magazines are largely responsible for fostering and 
making public the “finely chiseled, searching imaginative poetry and 
prose being written by undergraduates” all over the U.S. 


—-————,, XLVI, May 4, 1963. 


1864, Hicks, Granville. “The Thirties: A Reappraisal,” pp. 27-28. At 
least three American novels of the 1930’s deserve to be remembered: 
U.S.A., Studs Lonigan, Grapes of Wrath. 


, XLVI, May 11, 1963.. 


1865, Brown, John’ Mason. “What’s Right With the Theatre,” pp. 19- 
21. The theater today is healthy and flourishing because there are both 
“absurd” playwrights, with their experimental freshness and unconven- 
tional attitudes, and also the dramatists of “larger vision” — Jean 
Anouilh, MacLeish, Robert Bolt. 
—- W. J. Stuckey 


SHENANDOAH, XIV:3, Spring 1963. 


1866. Tate, Allan. “For John Ransom at Seventy-five,” pp. 5-8. From 
their first meeting, Tate saw in Ransom the qualities of a complete man. 
In classes Ransom was a courteous and attentive teacher who could by 
training have taught classical languages and literature and who did at 
one time impart Kant and Aristotle. He taught as though thinking aloud 
in a style that resembled his written éssays, themselves valuable literature. 
Though author'of an intentionally minor poetry, he occupies the position, 
since the deaths of Stevens and Frost, of dean of American poetry. 


1867. Fergusson, Francis. “A Voice of One’s'Own: A a: 
Ransom’s Style,” pp. 11-12. Ransom’s work is characterized by a se 
sound, by a neo-classic inspiration that avoids characters too indiviaual- 
ized, and by Southern traditions of talk and story-telling. 


1868. Warren, Robert Penn. “John Crowe Ransom: Some .Random 
Remarks,” pp. 19-21. The first reading of Ransom’s Poems About God 
showed that a poet can excite a reader by writing of common things. 
Ransom’s more mature poetry was disciplined and eloquent; it treated 
philosophical matters, love, youth, and other themes less easily separated 
one from another. Ransom’s great skill is in withholding his effect until 
the last line. The great quality in all his poetry is “charity.” ; 


1869. Stewart, John. “The Poetry of John Crowe Ransom,” pp. 33-48. 
Ransom’s poems present a world of ideal values that helps interpret the 
actual world. This ideal world is complete in itself, built mainly around 
village and rural life, peopled by practical ordinary citizens. Ransom’s 
treatment is characterized a gentle attitude towards human folly, an 
anxiety about death and age, and a concern with unpleasant body pro- 
cesses. Yet the reader gets less than he expects, for the poems, though 
treating significant subjects, are inadequate as expressions. of the ideal: 
the characters are not large ‘enough to embody the significance of their 
' situations, and the brilliance of the style, though limited in range, points 
up this failing. O 


1870, Brooks, Cleanth. “Homage to John Crowe Ransom,” p. 50. Ran- 
som taught “the importance of tone” and how to manipulate it to avoid 
the merely brittle and brilliant. a 


1871. Rushmore, Robert P. “The Criticism of W. H. Auden” (rev.-art., 
W. H. Auden, The Dyers Hand), pp. 52-57. Auden’s criticism reflects 
a Christian point of view. He shows major concern with two kinds of 
“parable literature”: one describing the significance of mythic characters, 
the other treating “feigned history.” He stresses the value of the comic 
as a help to man in accepting the contradictions of existence. His 
criticism has a Johnsonian quality to it. 

— Lewis B. Horne 


SING OUT!, XII:5, December-January 1962. 


1872. Haworth, Leslie. ‘Francis J. Child — the Man Behind the ‘Child 
Ballads, ” pp. 25-26, 29, 31, and 33. The 18th- and 19th-century tradi- 
tion of ballad publication was characterized by expurgation and rewriting, 
as well as by a lack of concern for the music. Francis James Child sought 
out the original texts for study and publication. His interest in ballads 
began with the 1857 publication of a small anthology for a British Poets 
series. Beginning in earnest in 1872, Child emulated the Danish scholar 
Gruntvig by assiduously gathering, comparing, and publishing all avail- 


able T what he felt were zhe English and Scottish Popular Ballads. 
Su nt.interest in folksongs in America was textually oriented (e.g., 
Alphonso Smith in Virginia) until Cecil Sharp, through Mrs. Olive Dame 
Campbell, discovered the tunes. It is still debatable whether Child ever 
had a conception of the ballad as a song. (Reprinted from Abstracts of 
Folklore Studies, 1:2, April 1963.) 

— Joseph C. Hickerson 


SOUTH ATLANTIC BULLETIN, XXVI:4, March 1961. 


1873. McAleer, John J. “Victorian Ballads,” pp. 1-3. Victorian street 
ballads, although their reputation has been overshadowed by the num- 
erous imitation ballads written in that era, maintained the tradition of 
the ballad proper. They have little literary value but were produced in 
abundance and offer a record of a full and exuberant age. 


, XXVII:2, November 1961. 


1874, Calhoun, Richard James. “Recent Literary Criticism,” pp. 1-6. 
The dominant literary criticism of recent years has been concerned pri- 
marily with ‘“‘thematics and archetypes,” especially in fiction. It has 
broadened the role of the literary critic but has failed to provide “an 
adequate theory of fiction” or “to account for differences among individ- 
ual works and novelists.” 


1875. Allen, John J. “The English of Hemingway's Spaniards,” pp. 6-7. 
In For Whom the Bell Tolls Hemingway tries to express his love for the 
Spanish people “without losing the tough objectivity with which he 
always protected himself from a cheap and facile romanticism.” The 
English of his Spaniards is not meant to be an “accurate rendition of the 
original” but to reflect Hemingway's “impressions both of the people 
and their language.” 


1876. McAleer, John J. “Jemmy Catnach — Catchpenny Czar,” pp. 8-9. 
The voluminous poaae of the Catnach Press (1813-1838) are an 
accurate guage of the reading. tastes of the lower and middle classes at 
the dawn of the Victorian age. They describe a world which the roman- 
tics shunned but which Dickens verifies in many vivid accounts. 

— John J. McAleer 


SOUTH ATLANTIC QUARTERLY, LXII:2, Spring 1963. 


1877. Hoffman, Charles G. “Joyce Cary’s African Novels: There’s a 
War On,” pp. 229-243. Joyce Cary’s African novels — Aissa Saved 
(1932), An American Visitor (1933), The African Witch (1936) and 
Mister Johnson (1939) —are all closely related. It seems that Cary 
intended to write a “multiple novel” about “the war between different 
religions and cultures in Africa,” and his major concern was to show 
from all sides the complexities of the revolution that was taking place in 
Africa in the early decades of the 20th century. After the publication of 


ares 
Mister Johnson, however, Cary turned from the African scene, but his 
major preoccupation remained the same: to show how the inexorable 
process of revolution brings change both for the worse and for the better 
‘in men’s lives. f : 


1878. Voorhees, Richard J. “Recent Greene,” pp. 244-255. “In recent 
years Graham Greene has been introducing new elements into his fiction: 
humor, high spirits, an antipathy to power and greatness, ne rue 
most notable of all, a plea for “quiescence.” The early Greene is signifi- 
cant for its merciless probing into-the nature of good and evil, innocence 
and experience, and his novels of this time ompa us “because of the evil 
by which they are haunted.” His recent work, however, is even more 
compelling, “because of the dilemma by which it is plagued: innocence 
is dynamite, and experience is atom bombs.” 


1879. Randel, William. “Stephen Crane’s Jacksonville,” pp. 268-274. 
From mid-November’ 1896, to March 1897, Crane spent his time in 
Jacksonville hoping to find passage to Cuba. Thomas Beer, Crane’s first 
biographer, has maintained that Jacksonville bored Crane, and that “he 
was alone who liked to have people always around him.” But these 
months of Crane’s life should not be written off as a void, because 
Jacksonville at that time was an exciting place to be in. The activities 
of the Cuban Junta, the temporary residence of a large number of North- 
ern reporters and journalists, the controversy surrounding’ the efforts to 
suppress gambling and to introduce the Sunday closing of saloons, and 
the presence of numerous taverns and brothels, must have meant that 
Crane was far from being bored and was almost certainly not alone. 

— J. M. Munro 


SOUTHERN QUARTERLY, I:2, January 1963. 


1880. Allen, James L., Jr. ‘‘Yeats’s Use of the Serious Pun,” pp. 153- 
166. An appreciative reader of Donne’s verse, Yeats also uses the 
serious metaphysical pun, a form of idea-play. Dying generations from 
“Sailing to Byzantium,” e.g., involves a four-way cross-pun situation, since 
dying refers to both expiring and begetting, and generations to both 
masses and procreation. In “Demon and Beast,” the two words refer not 
only to two fearful creatures, but to the daimon or daemon (spirit), and 
flesh, or animalism: the antinomies are “spiritual hatred and bodi de- 
sire.” Yeats's use of these and other puns reflects his intellectual subtlety 
and wit, his attraction to the multiple-leveled symbol. 

— Ruth M. Vande Kieft 


SOUTHERN SPEECH JOURNAL, XXVIII:2, Winter 1963. 


1881. McCalmon, George, and Christian Moe. “The Dramatic in the 
Historical Character,” pp. 85-97. The weakness of contemporary historical 
and biographical drama lies in the failure of playwrights to “recognize 
the dramatic essence in historical character.” It is not enough to deal with 


“noted persons of the past.” The dramatist must seek his material in the 
horde of “restless, positive people with strong wills and unfulfilled desires 
who under pressure struggle hard for something, who come to blows with 
obstacles not easily overcome, and who succeed or fall with a touch of 
magnificence.” 


1882. Gray, John W. “The Public Reading of Edgar Allan Poe,” pp. 
109-115. Although Poe's chief reputation is literary, it must be remem- 
bered that his excellence as a public reader undoubtedly “enhanced his 
appeal to America and the world during his lifetime.” Contemporary 
accounts suggest that he knew how to use both his knowledge of the art 
of oratory and the dramatic quality of his personality to create a wide- 
spread reputation as a reader. 


, SXVIT:3, Spring 1963. 


1883. Lippman, Monroe. “Uncle Tom and His Poor Relations: Ameri: 
can Slavery Plays,” pp. 183-197. It is not surprising that as vital a 
public issue as slavery should have been treated in a e of plays, both 
North and South, but only Uncle Toms Cabin wielded any influence: 
The highly successful Aiken version of Mrs. Stowe’s novel avoided 
political and social didacticism, depending rather on the emotional appeal 
of human and moral issues to "channel into the direction it wished the 
minds of many who had not previously been especially concerned.” 

— Louise Duus 


SPECTATOR, No. 7032, April 5, 1963. 


1884. MacInnes, Colin. “Benevolent Faun” (rev.-art, Henry Miller, 
Tropic of Cancer), p. 437. Miller’s chief virtues are his acceptance of 
life’s conditions — “however blank”; his refusal to be self-deceived; and 
his positive — “if resigned” — recognition of the unsystematic oddity of 
all his fellow creatures. Loving and respecting the good things of the 
world, he achieves dignity by “acknowledging without reserve his own 
indignity.” “His works warn of what deadens life and also affirm that 
it can yet be lived. 


, No. 7034, April 19; 1963. oe 8 
1885. Ayrton, Michael. “Too Clever by Half” (rev.-art., The Letters of 
Wyndham Lewis, ed. by W. K. Rose), p. 502. The idea, which seems 
prevalent today, that Lewis is nearly great really means that if he had 
been quiet he might, now be perfectly acceptable, that is to say, great. 
The source of displeasure in the work of Lewis is the metal-point-hardness 
of his vision. It was not his formal visual language which was rejected, 
nor the potent written language of his prose, nor his brutality, but “the 
plated carapace of his imagery,” which discomforted the reader and the 
yiewer at the vulnerable level of the intelligence. 
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———, No. 7037, May 10, 1963. 


1886. Bryden, Ronald. “The. Wounds of Judgment” (rev.-art., Henry 
James: The Middle Years, 1884-94, ed. by Leon Edel), p. 605. After 
1884, as Edel brings out, James becomes concerned with what can offer 
man freedom.. Hence it is not surprising that the stories which follow, 
between 1884 and 1894, are instances of his preoccupation with what can 
be viewed as invasion of privacy or subjugation by intimacy. The idea 
that every intimate relationship is one between victor and victim, eater and 
eaten, one who gains and thrives at the expense of one who falls obscurely 
wounded, is the major theme of James’s maturity. 

— Robert Yackshaw 


SPECULUM, XXXVII:1, January 1962. 


1887. Francis, W. Nelson. “Graphemic Analysis of Late Middle English 
Manuscripts, ’ pp. 32-47. The techniques of the descriptive linguist may 
be applied to the study of written language. Ms Phillipps 8250 and Ms 
Harley 3943, which Root says are by the same hand, when analyzed 
gtaphetically (identifying all details and junctures, regardless of lin- 
guistic significance), graphemically (assigning details which have similar 
linguistic reference and are not in contrast to various graph types), and 
gtaphotactically (studying the distribution of graphemes), show impor- 
tant similarities and differences. 


1888. Colgrave, Bertram, and Ann Hyde. “Two Recently Discovered 
Leaves from Old English Manuscripts,” pp. 60-78. At the University of 
Kansas library, two leaves from different 11th-century Mss have been 
found in a 17th-century binding. One of the leaves is part of an Old 
English Legend of the Cross, of which two other fragments are in Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge (€.C.C.C, 557). The other is a part of ari 
Ælfrican homily, De Uno Confessore, which is missing from Bodleian 
Ms Hatton 115. 


, XXXVII:2, April 1962. 


1889. Spearing, A. C. “The Testament of Cresseid and the ‘High Con- 
cise Style, ” pp. 208-225. Conciseness, though generally not emphasized 
by medieval rhetoricians, is aesthetically justified by Erasmus, Vives, and 
Henryson, and shows a continuity between the medieval and renaissance 
worlds. In The Testament of Cresseid; Henryson carefully contrasts am- 
plification and brevity; the description of the gods — by its very length 
—- reinforces the idea of their power and Cresseid’s helplessness; the 
plight of Cresseid—tersely told—suggests the factualness of her down- 
fall. 


-, XXXVII:3, July 1962. 


1890. Stévick, Robert: D. “Thé Oral-Formulaic Analyses of Old English 
Verse,” pp. 382-389. The scholarly interest in the oral formulaic theory 
is impressive, but the total character of the investigation is disappointing. 


` 
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as 


Magoun presents no supporting evidence to support his theory that 
Caedmon’s “Hymn” is formulaic; Creed’s improvisational theory suits 
either an oral singer or a lettered poet. The Parry-Lord hypothesis: in 
limiting the oral formulaic theory to the oral epic song may actually 
strengthen the theory. A more scientific approach, careful definition of 
terms, and use of related disciplines may further our understanding of 
oral-formulaic composition. 


> SXXVII:4, October 1962. 


1891. Ackerman, Robert W. “The Debate of the Body and the Soul,” 
pp. 541-565. The differences between the Latin Dialogus and the Middle 
English Desputisoun bitwen pe Bodi and pe Soule may be accounted for 
by the fact that the English poem contains much more of the earthy spizit 
of the popular or parochial Christianity of its time. The body and soul 
dualism, the common humanity represented by Body and Soul, and certain 
images and formulations all stem from popular Christianity. 


1892. David, Alfred. “The Hero of the Troilus,” pp. 556-581. Mere 
acceptance of Troilus as a courtly love hero does not adequately explain 
the character of his tragic experience. Troilus changes and grows through- 
out the poem. Only by achieving the heights of human exaltation can 
Troilus realize the depths of human misery. In confusing courtly love 
with spiritual love Troilus mistakes a universe ruled by destiny for one 
ruled by love. Troilus’s final celestial laughter shows his eventual recog- 
nition that spiritual love cannot be found in human love. 

— Paul C. Doherty 


SPEECH MONOGRAPHS, XXX:2, June 1963. 


1893. Darnell, Donald K. “The Relation Between Sentence Order and 
Comprehension,” pp. 97-100. Applying close procedure to seven in- 
creasingly disordered combinations of the same 15 sentences demonstrated 
that decrease in clarity of comprehension is directly proportional to in- 
crease of disorganization, and, more importantly, that the method used 
is valid for further study of the relationship. 

— Hans Gottschalk 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1500-1900, III:2, 
Spring 1963. 

1894. Anderson, Ruth L. “The Pattern of Behavior Culminating in 
Macbeth,” pp. 151-173. In treatises and books of the Renaissance, 
Elizabethan dramatists had available descriptions of ambition as a “‘tow- 
ering passion” as well as its effects upon the usurper and the state. The 
pattern of thought and the ideas associated with ambition and tyranny 
emerging from these works, as well as the'influence of its dramatic use 
in Senecan plays, show up very often in Elizabethan drama and were used 
most effectively by Shakespeare in R. IH and Macb: 
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1895. Stroup, Thomas B. “The Testing Pattern in Elizabethan Tragedy,” 
pp. 175-190. To the suggested pattern of shaping themes for Elizabethan 
tragedy- (hamartia, the rise and fall of a great man, the fall through 
deception of a virtuous man, and the growth to maturity of an ordinary 
man) should be added the testing pattern (proving of a man). This pat- 
tern appears to be more basic than the others, frequently encompassing 
them. It derives from the ancient concept of the world as a stage, man- 
kind as actors, and God as director of the play. It is developed in the 
mystery and morality plays and becomes a fundamental theme in the 
tragical Elizabethan plays. 


1896. Westlund, Joseph. “The Orthodox Christian Framework of Mar- 
lowe's Faustus,” pp. 191-205. Faustus is a play strongly and consistently 
conceived in orthodox Christian terms, not one with a heterodox meaning 
behind the Christian framework. Faustus’s character, motivation, spiritual 
condition, and actions will be seen as resulting from his distortion but 
consciousness of traditional Christian elements, which lead him to despair 
of salvation but not to atheism. Limits placed upon his overreaching 
desire are quite orthodox. Several characters and devices in the play are 
taken from the morality drama, emphasizing traditional Christian terms in 
defining the tragedy. 


1897. Youngblood, Sarah. “Theme and Imagery in Arden of Fever- 
sham,” pp. 207-218. Arden 1 Feversham, though domestic and bour- 
geois, is a genuine tragedy. It has as a major theme violation of a moral 
order, the traditional Christian values of the culture for which it was 
written. This theme is predominantly presented through religious imagery 
implying a pattern of inverted or repudiated religious values. Other 
most notable image patterns fulfilling the same function are light and 
darkness images and nature images. In the same way as the religious- 
imagery pattern is used to show inversion of religious values, the nature- 
imagery pattern is used to show inversion or distortion of nature. And 
the final image of Arden’s body lying in the fields behind the abbey 
dramatizes both themes. ; 
1898. Levin, Richard. ‘The Double Plot of The Second Maidens 
Tragedy,” pp. 219-231. The two strikingly different lines of action in 
The Second Maiden’s Tragedy —a main plot, romantic and sensational, 
and a realistic sub-plot—can be seen as meaningfully connected and 
reinforcing each other, not through any direct causal connection, but 
through the reader’s emotional response to the play. The reader’s acqui- 
escent response to the punishment of the guilty Wife enhances his ap- 
preciation of the reward of the heroic, loyal, and moral Lady in the main 
plot. The intended emphasis of the two different courses of action of 
two women probably helps to account for the striking differences in tone 
or range of the two plots, as well as the care taken in creating and under- 
scoring the major analogies and contrasts. 
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1899. Berkeley, David S. “A Vulgarization of Desdemona,” pp. 233- 
239. Though unresolved, the textual problem of whether to read rites 
or rights as Desdemona speaks in I. iii. 258 in Oth. should “be solved 
on the basis of scenic context and general characterization.” Considered 
on this basis, rights appears to be the word. 


1900. Spencer, Christopher. “A Word for Tate's King Lear,” pp. 241- 
251. An grec to Tate's King Lear as a play with its own plan, not 
as a play of Shakespeare’s, reveals a coherent and entertaining play for 
the Elizabethan and modern audiences. This approach makes irrelevant 
much criticism of Tate’s version. Tate’s omissions and alterations make 
sense when the play is viewed as Tate intended it. 


1901. Kalson, Albert E. “The Chronicles in Cibber’s Richard LI,” pp. 
253-267. Only two critics who have analyzed Cibber’s Richard III have 
suggested that Cibber might have used the chronicles for his play. Exam- 
ination of the chronicle histories of England by Holinshed, Stow, Speed, 
and Baker shows that Cibber is indebted to all of these chroniclers for 
many thoughts and some words. Even the inspiration for two scenes 
formerly believed to be Cibber's only original additions, the scene of the 
mother’s farewell to the two princes and the Richard-Anne confrontation, 
has its source in the chronicles. 


1902. Leech, Clifford. “Recent Studies in the Elizabethan and Jacobean 
Drama,” pp. 269-285. An evaluative sufvey of studies in 1962 of 
Elizabethan and Jacobean drama. Many studies have been made and 
several books are of major importance. : 

f — M. F. Orth 


TEXAS QUARTERLY, V:3, Autumn 1962. 


1903. Mills, Gordon. “T. E. Lawrence as a Writer,” pp. 35-45: Law- 
rence’s rationale of style in Seven Pillars of Wisdom is thàt of aesthetic 
distance, or objectivity. His “need for preserving the style from any hint 
of the melodramatic” suggests Eliot’s “objective correlative.” Lawrence's 
handling of images and mòtifs shows conscious control, organization, and 
ordering of material. ` o 


1904. Rota, Bertram. “Lawrence of Arabia & Seven Pillars of Wisdom,” 

p. 46-53. Lawrence’s manuscript “History of Seven Pillars,” recently 
acquired: by the University of Texas, identifies “S. A.” (to whom the 
book jis dedicated) as “an imaginary person of neutral sex.” i 


1905. McHugh, Rogér.. “Yeats and Irish Politics,” pp- 90-100. Al- 
though politics influenced Yeats’s poetry, he was not a practical politician. 
He failed “to distinguish between the people and factioris who tise ‘the 
people’; he read’hisory in terms of its leaders; and hé-ended ‘by espousing 
änt intellectual elite who dominated the masses. 
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1906. Babcock, C. Merton. “Mark Twain and:the Freedom to Tell a 
Lie,” pp. 155-160. Twain developed the lie into an art form that 
became “an important part of the folklore of the New World and an 
identifying characteristic of American humor.” 


, V:4, Winter 1962. 


1907. Eskin, Stanley G. “Durrell’s Themes in the Alexandria Quartet,” 
pp. 43-60. Durrell’s hostilities toward cultural values and modes of 
thought develop in the Quartet thematic concepts of personality, causality, 
rational and moral consciousness, time, and society. Durrell attacks per- 
sonality as an illusion, causality as non-existent, the world of rational and 
moral consciousness as false or mechanical; he expands the time-space 
continuum beyond the world of ordinary “clock” time, and presents society 
as a-social. Durrell has been particularly influenced by Georg Groddeck’s 
theory of the If, or ego, and by Henry Miller’s rejection of society. 


, VI:1, Spring 1963. 


1908. Ford, George H. “An Introductory Note to D. H. Lawrence's 
Prologue to Women in Love,” pp. 92-97. Fear of censorship was not the 
only reason for Lawrence's abandoning of his Prologue chapter. The 
male relationship between Birkin and Gerald that is made more explicit 
here would have led to “insoluble complications in what is already Law- 
rence’s most complicated book.” However, the Prologue chapter does 
give fresh information about Hermione’s and Birkin’s ee and 
points more clearly to the quartet-like structure of the novel. [The hither- 
to unpublished chapter is presented on pp. 98-111.] 
— Robert C. Jones 


THOTH, Spring 1961. 


1909. Barnum, Priscilla H. ‘“Mythopoesis and the ‘Poet’s Mind’ in 
Wordsworth’s The Prelude,” pp. 3-15. In The Prelude, Wordsworth 
rejects traditional mythologies and creates his own. This mythmaking has 
a double function: (1) it provides an objective correlative for otherwise 
inexpressible emotional states; (2) it allows the mind of the poet, the 
“feeling intellect,” to become the epic hero of the poem in Books XII 
and XIV. 


1910. Copeland, Marion W. “ ‘Steady Moods of Thoughtfulness Ma- 
tured to Inspiration’: A Study of the Function of the Poetic Imagination 
in The Prelude, Books II-VI,” pp. 16-22. The infant of Book I of 
The Prelude possesses only the Coleridgean primary imagination; the 
youth of Bock III is aware of both primary and secondary imaginations. 
The next three books show ‘the development of this secondary or poetic 
imagination which enables the poet to get beyond the egotistic self of 
the primary imagination to the perception of the universal and infinite. 
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1911. Kregor, Karl. “Meditation, Emblem and -Epiphany in Words- 
worth’s The Prelude (1805),” pp. 23-29. Wordsworth uses the tradi- 
tional function of the emblem to make particularly vivid incidents start- 
ing points for introspection. He uses moments of intense communication 
with knowledge, epiphanies, to understand life around him. 


1912, Brune, Randall. “The Origin of Wordsworth’s Love of Man,” 
pp. 30-37. In Book VIII of The Prelude Wordsworth traces how the 
identification of self with the oneness of nature leads to the love of 
man, the center of that oneness. ; 


1913. Sternlicht, Sanford. “The Exile and the Quest in The Prelude,” 
pp. 38-45. The process of The Prelude is toward the poet’s achieving 
harmony with man. Yet the ascent of Mt. Snowden indicates the paradox 
of Wordsworth’s nature —~ he wished communion at once with man and 
with solitude. 


, I:1, Winter 1962. 


1914, Mars, Edwin W., Jr. “Discovery of Some New Carlyle Letters,” 

. 3-12. Two hundred forty-five Carlyle letters, mostly to his 
brother Alexander, “Altick,” have been located in an Ontario farmhouse. 
The letters follow the progress of Carlyle’s early career and point up his 
close bond with his brother. [Some of these letters have been previously 
published in C. E. Norton’s edition of 1888 and Alexander Carlyle’s edi- 
tion of 1904.} 


1915. Henry, William A. "Theme and Image in Romeo and Juliet,” pp. 
13-17. The function of imagery in Romeo, especially those images con- 
cerned with light, dark, death, and love, is to illustrate the central theme 
of the play, reversal. The shifting values associated with the images 
emphasize that contradictory qualities exist in all acts and objects. 


1916. Scheuerle, William. “Satan the Cormorant,” pp. 18-23. Milton 
carefully prepares the reader for Satan’s final metamorphosis through 
numerous similes. In Book I Satan is likened to Leviathan and retains a 
semblance of grandeur. By Book IV, by gradual degrees, he has become 
a cormorant, deprived of all dignity and stature. 


1917. McElroy, Ellen. “Jane Austen’s Families,” pp. 24-31. The family 
theme is as important in Jane Austen’s novels as the marriage theme. In 
all the novels there are certain members of the family (the father, the 
mother, the two sisters) or surrogates for them who play predictable roles. 
Despite the consistency of these family figures, however, Miss Austen’s 
imagination never allows her to duplicate their functions exactly. 
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1918. Smith, Charles R., Jr. “The Structural Principle of The Marble 
Faun,” pp. 32-38. Critics have paid little attention to the structure of 
The Marble Faun perhaps because they have misunderstood the novel’s 
central theme, the choice between sin, isolation, and true understanding on 
the one hand (Miriam, Donatello), and anonymity and lack of individual- 
ity on the other (Hilda, Kenyon). The novel is built around a main 
scene, the murder of the model. The three sections preceding it present 
the characters and the events leading to it; the four following show the 
changes brought about in the characters because of the murder. 


1919. Phillips, Robert, and others. ‘Nathaniel Hawthorne: Criticism of 
the Four Major Romances. A Selected Bibliography,” pp. 39-50. 


, II:2, Spring 1962. 


1920, Barnum, Priscilla H. “Elizabethan ‘Psychology’ and Books I and 
Il of Spensers Fairie Queene,” Pp. 55-68. Elizabethan psychology 
divided the soul into vegetative, sensible, and intellective parts. In Book 
I, the Redcrosse Knight exists at the lower (vegetative) level of the soul; 
Book II is the book of the sensible soul, the faculties of which are com- 
mon sehise, imagination, reason, and memory. The intellective soul (will 
and higher reason) is represented by Arthur in Books I and II, although 
his embodinest of higher reason does not appear in these books. 


1921. Molella, Lynne. “Donne’s ‘A Lecture upon the Shadow. ” Pp. 
69-77. “A Lecture upon the Shadow” is not only an attempt to persuade 
a woman that ideal love, unless carefully sustained, will die; it is also an 
explanation of the true power of ideal love. Donne cannot resolve the 
antinomy between the images of sun and shadow, representing God’s love 
and the power of darkness respectively. 


1922. McGann, Jerome. “The Argument of Dryden’s ‘Religio Laici; ” 
pp- 78-89. Both Donne’s Biathanatos and Dryden’s “Religio Laici” (the 
opening of which is heavily indebted to a passage in Donne’s treatise) set 
forth a “case of conscience,” a religious situation not intended to be 
covered by general moral principles. Both works make the point that 
reason is subordinate to faith in religion. Dryden emphasizes this point 
by showing the limits to which discursive argument can be carried. 
“Religio Laici” argues its point by showing the shortcomings of argument. 


1923. Clements, A. L. “The Quest for the Self: D. H. Lawrence’s The 
Rainbow,” pp. 90-100. The central theme of The Rainbow is not the 
relationship bawe man and woman (as Hough contends), but the 
quest for the self. The logic of the relationship between Ursula and 
Skrebensky can be understood by Ursula’s attempts to use Skrebensky to 
fill the void in her life. There is no question of real love between them. 
In the final chapter, Ursula finally realizes that it is her function “not 
to create, but to recognize the man who should come from the Infinite.” 
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1924. Guerschi, Edward. “Ritual and Myth in William Faulkner's 
Pylon,” pp. 101-110. In Pylon Faulkner uses ritual and myth to re- 
establish traditional virtues of integrity, courage, and honor. The aviators 
represent the impersonal machine world, their son the Immaculate Con- 
ception, and the Fall of Schumann the group’s atonement for its human 
corruption with the reporter. 


, IV:1, Winter 1963. 


1925. Boothman, Janet. “‘Who hath no wyf, he is no cokewold’: A 
Study of John and January in Chaucer's Millers and Merchant's Tales,” 
pp. 3-14. The Merchant’s Tale and The Miller's Tale are both effective 
arguments against senile sensuality; the latter is also an attack on the 
courtly love tradition. The tales may have a thematic place in The Canter- 
bury Tales, illustrating violation of the order of society by misuse of 
matrimony. 


1926. Hastings, Robert. “Easter Wings as a Model of Herbert's Meth- 
od,” pp. 15-23. In “Easter Wings,” theme, meter, rhyme, and imagery 
pattern ("the type as representative of the discrete experience”) all com- 
bine to reflect Herbert’s quest for order. The shape of the poem, in which 
two stanzas join to form wings, suggests the wings of the Holy Spirit, 
which alone can lead man from his fallen nature. 


1927. Laskowsky, Henry J. ‘‘Miltonic Dialogue and the Principle of 
Antithesis in Book III of Paradise Regained,” Pp. 24-29. The dialogue 
between Satan and Christ in Book Three of Paradise Regained is dialecti- 
cally and stylistically antithetical. A 17th-century reader would have 
recognized Christ’s dialogue as Gravity, Satan’s as Sophistry. Satan’s 
opening Socratic pose is shattered by Christ’s logical use of antithesis, 
forcing Satan to try a different, histrionic approach after line 200. 


1928. Hudspeth, Robert N. “A Bibliography of Stephen Crane Scholar- 
ship: 1893-1962,” pp. 30-58. 
— Paul C. Doherty 


TOPIC, 11:3, Spring 1962. 
1929. Estarellas, Juan. “Don Quixote and Hamlet as Symbols of Con- 
trasting Cultural and Educational Patterns,” pp. 15-23. A country’s edu- 
cational philosophy is influenced by intangible forces made tangible in 
its literary characters. Hamlet, the man of action, symbolizes England's 
practical educational philosophy. Don Quixote symbolizes Spain’s esoteric 
intellectualism, the cause of major problems in the modern Spanish 
world. A synthesis is to be desired. 

— Ronald W. McReynolds 
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TRACE, No. 48, Spring 1963. 


1930. Fletcher, John Gould. “‘In Poetry, Man Travels’ (From an un- 
published lecture, Queen’s College, Cambridge, 1939),” pp. 1-4. Poetry 
as a word eludes confining definitions or restrictions. It grows out of and 
returns always to the human level. “We walk or run in rhythmic move- 
ment, and even our hearts beat that way.” Man needs poetry to stimulate 
his imagination, to help differentiate him from the robot. 


1931. Munro, David A. “A Case? — for ‘Semi-Fiction,’” pp. 17-19. 
The term “Semi-Fiction” describes a new kind of fictional book which is 
based on fact and exhibits the authority which only detailed and com- 
prehensive research affords. Such books are William J. Lederer and 
Eugene Burdick’s The Ugly American, Robert Penn Warren’s All the 
King’s Men, and Leon Uris’s Exodus. Identifying marks of this kind of 
fiction are the evidence of research (often a group-task) and a revolt 
against suppression (the resulting product is exposé or propaganda) 
which, hopefully, will produce corrective action. 


1932. Hamblen, Abigail Ann. “Peter DeVries: Calvinist Gone Under- 
ground,” pp. 20-24, DeVries’s Calvinist background provides him the 
serious, earnest basis out of which grows his perverse satire. “He is con- 
cerned with the world and its lust for evil and its petty evasion of the 
responsibilities of that evil.” Nonconformity, liberal religion, and psy- 
chiatry become some of the major sources for satirical treatment in De- 
Vries’s novels. 


1933. Franklyn, A. Fredric. “The Truth and the Poem (Pictures of 
William Carlos Williams),” pp. 32, 79-83. Williams is an innovator 
and a major influence in American poetry, important for his insistent 
pursuit of uniquely American rhythms. Williams’s use of “silence” stresses 
resembles the use of “silence” in the music of John Cage. In Williams’s 
recent Breughel poems he has failed to see his subject matter honestly or 
completely enough, and the originals, the paintings, are forgotten or 
abandoned by the poems. “In his poetry, at its best, Williams is both 
the man of medicine and the man of letters,” each perceiving his own 
truth to create a single poem. 

— Donna Gerstenberger 


TULANE DRAMA REVIEW, VI:4, June 1962. 


1934, Eberhart, Richard. “Tragedy as Limitation: Comedy as Control 
and Resolution,” pp. 3-14. All theorizing about the relationship of 
poetry and drama is difficult. Aristotle's theories, great as they are, are 
only acceptable “intellectually, as an after-the-event arbitrary claim.” 
Shakespeare remains a mystery, his plays subject to reinterpretation gen- 
eration after generation. Ham., for example, has many comic elements. 
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1935. Kaufman, R. J. “On the Newness of the New Drama,” pp. 94 
106. Though the new drama seems to concentrate on context, its deepest 
purpose is to “restore reverence for human character.” The critic's task 
is to explain the means by which drama as an “instrument of mystification . 
and demystification” criticizes its culture. Drama is the best means of 
catching “emergent social realities” and representing them., ‘The domin- 
ant tone” of the new drama is comic, as it helps sort out appearance from 
reality. The new drama is greatly influenced by Strindberg: it helps us. 
to see clearly the process by which modern institutions have depersonal- 
ized the human being. In so doing, it is similar in spirit with many other 
modern “intellectual quests” -—- Wittgenstein, the Whorf-Sapir studies of 
language, and Ernst Gombrich’s study of art history. 


1936. Weales, Gerald. “The Language of Endgame,” pp. 107-117. Pro- 
ducing Endgame gave insight into the play’s sources of power. Most im- 
portant of these is the richness and variety of the language used in the 
play. This richness and variety is the product of the author’s perfection 
of ear, “his ability to hear the exact cliche of social intercourse or stage 
presentation.” Beckett is able to create delight by “rhythm and grace of 
simple sentences in repetitive patterns; the incongruity of ordinary con- 
versation in an unlikely setting; and... by . . . the surprise that follows 
when a word in daily use is taken literally.” 


1937. Luytens, David B. “The Dilemma of the Christian Dramatist,” 
pp. 118-124. Though Paul Claudel and Christopher Fry differ greatly, 
they share “certain Christian concepts,’ and face common difficulties 
determined by their audiences. Fry seems to create the impression that 
“he has no confidence that any member of his audience will . . . accept 
his belief.” Fry therefore uses a verbal structure that obscures his dramatic 
situation, and seems to make it comic, in a contrived rather than effective 
manner. Claudel seems to have a contempt for his audience. Fry has been 
more willing to admit the rationalist opposition than Claudel. Fry has 
failed, however, to “explore the deeper implications of his faith” or to 
“bring his faith into the heart of the present conflict of values.” 


1938. Hewitt, Barnard, ed. “Four Hamlets of the Nineteenth Century 
American Stage,” pp. 156-167. Continuing a series which began in 
volume VI, number 3, the editor reprints here 19th-century materials 
descriptive of the acting of Hamlet by Edwin Booth and Edwin Forrest. _ 


1939. The Editors. “Books and Theatre: 1961-62,” pp. 168-184. A 
bibliography of important books of the recent past, organized in various 
categories. ` i 


, VII:1, Fall 1962. 


1940. Weales, Gerald. “Arthur Miller: Man and His Image,” pp. 165- 
180. Miller’s reputation rests on a handful of plays. Though there are 
severa! approaches to his plays, one recurring theme is that of the hero 
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“involved . . . in a struggle which results from his acceptance or rejec- 
tion of an image that is the product of his society’s values and pre- 
judices.” Joe Keller in AH My Sons accepts a typical American image, 
then shoots himself to destroy the image he has accepted. Willy Loman 
had at least three “ready-made” societal images to “attach” himself to, and 
dies never aware of his illusions. “In The Crucible, Salem tries to force 
John Proctor to accept a particular image of himself, but he chooses to 
die.” Each of his heroes “is caught in a trap compounded of social and 
psychological forces and each one is destroyed.” >` ` 


, VII:2, Winter 1962. 


1941. Bentley, Eric. “Who Was Ribot? Or Did Stanislavsky Know any 
Psychology?” pp. 127-129. Stanislavsky did not necessarily borrow the 
term “affective memory” or “emotional memory” from writings of the 
psychologist Th. Ribot. Several writers used the terms, and considerable 
debate went on as to whether the terms accurately described reality. 
Theater people have been invoking the terms, with their presumed scien- 
tific origin, for the “sake of . . . authoritative sound.” Loyola’s Spiritual 
Exercises might be just as profitable as exercises in emotional memory. 


1942. Marovitz, Charles. ‘The Ascension of John Osborne,” pp. 175- 
179. Recurrent patterns in Osborne’s plays unite his earlier plays to his 
study of Martin Luther, and also link 16th-century Germany to our times. 
Indictments against the church have appeared in several of the plays. 
Luther is now shown as the person “who institutionalized doubt.” Struc- 
turally the play shows the influence of Brecht, with a “series of short, 
stark tableaux,’ “evocative hangings,” a narrator, and a balanced rela- 
tionship between “the man and the social structure.” Osborne seems to 
be searching “for a new objective correlative in which to express his old 
theme: personal idealism in collision with institutional dogmas.” 


1943. Douglas, Reid. “The Failure of English Realism,” pp. 180-183. 
Realism in the drama occasionally becomes fashionable and is praised 
more than it deserves. Current English realistic plays have been saved 
by the skill of the actors, as in the case of the play The Caretaker. Instead 
of genuine compassion, these plays tend to exploit “neuroses for an easy 
laugh.” Perhaps the best result of the movement will be a “number of 
lively new talents among our actors.” 


1944, Trilling, Ossia. ‘The New English Realism,” pp. 184-193. Begin- 
ning with John Osborne’s Look Back in Anger in 1956, a series “of new 
plays of revolt, leavened with . . . social criticism and rooted in the new 
post war realism” have been presented in London. The new realism has 
two elements, resistance to British class structure, and the universal world 
dilemma which threatens nuclear destruction. Such old writers as Chris- 
topher Fry and John Whiting and such new writers as Harold Pinter, 
Shelagh Delaney, and Brendan Behan have contributed to this “tide of 
revolt.” 
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1945. Mee, Charles L., Jr. “The Beck’s Living Theatre,” pp. 194-205. 
Julian Beck and his wife Judith Malina have created New York’s only 
true repertory company. Their success is such that people do not attend 
to see the play, rather they come “to attend the Beck’s theatre.” The 


repertory they have established is based on a “theatre of chance, of chaos.” 
i — Lee A. Burress, Jr. 


SEQUOIA, VI:2, Winter 1961, as reported in AES, IV:8, August 1961, 
is SEQUOIA, VI:2, Winter 1960. « > 
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Rousseau, Jean Jacques 1570 
Salinger, J. D. 1587, 1678, 1778 
Sandburg, Carl 1529 


1866, 1867, 
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Schools and creeds 1705 

Scott, Sir Walter 1541 

Second Maiden’s Tragedy, The 1898 

Semi-literary types 1572, 1619 

Seneca 1794 

Sexton, Ann 1557 

Shakespeare, William 1588, 
1693, 1698, 1718, 1719, 
1763, 1789, 1798, 1799, 
1801, 1843, 1849, 1850, 
1899, 1900, 1915, 1929, 
1938 

Shaw, G. B. 1673, 1721, 1729, 
1744, 1752, 1755, 1855 

Shelley, Percy Bysshe 1681, 1685, 
1687, 1688, 1691 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley 1832 

Short Title Catalogue 1787 

Sidney, Sir Philip 1572 

Silone, Ignazio 1624 

Silliman, Benjamin 1545 

Snodgrass, D. W. 1779, 1838 

Snow, C. P. 1770 

Spencer, Herbert 1532 

Spenser, Edmund 1572, 1762, 1920 

Sprat, Thomas 1638 

Stafford, William 1557 

Steinbeck, John 1606, 1649, 1864 

Sterne, Laurence 1579 

Stevens, Wallace 1536 

Stevenson, Robert Louis 1567 

Stoddard, Charles Warren 1665 

Stowe, Harriet Beecher 1554, 1883 

Strindberg, August 1935 

Stuart, Jesse 1529 

Surrey, Henry Howard, Earl of 1668 

Swift, Jonathan 1594, 1623, 1662, 
1823 

Swinburne, A. C. 1645 

Tagore, Rabindranath 1543, 1706 

Tate, Nahum 1900 

Taylor, John 1547 

Tennyson, Alfred, Lord 1562, 1588 

Theater and drama 1526, 1604, 

1734, 1735, 

, 1793, 1806, 

1881, 1894, 

1935, 1938, 

; i , 1944, 1945 

Themes 1541, 1547, 1727 

Thomas, Dylan 1592, 1823 

Thoreau, H. D. 1530, 1537, 
1550, 1556 

Thorpe, T. B. 1546 

Thurber, James 1677 

Tocqueville, Alexis, de 1576 

Tolkien, J. R. R. 1825 

Tomlinson, Charles 1712 

Trollope, Mrs. Frances 1541 

Twain, Mark 1546, 1552, 
1568, 1653, 1665, 1906 


1632, 
1760, 
1800, 
1894, 
1934, 


1543, 


1567, 
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Uris, Leon 1931 

Veblen, Thorstein 1550 

Virgil 1794 

Vives 1658, 1889 

Walpole, Horace 1588, 1664 

Warren, Robert Penn 1931 

Waugh, Evelyn 1616 

Webster, Daniel 1531 

Webster, John 1802 

Wells, H. G. 1559 

Wesker, Arnold 1526 

Wharton, Edith 1544 

White, E. B. 1677 

White, Patrick 1781 

Whiting, John 1526, 1727, 1944 

Whitman, Walt 1543, 1548, 1599, 
1652, 1840 ; 


Wilde, Oscar 1544, 1602, 1747, 
1757, 1837 

Williams, Tennessee 1607, 1626, 
1737, 1750 

Williams, William Carlos 1933 

Wilson, Thomas 1659 

Wise, T. J. 1564 

Wither, George 1671 

Wolfe, Thomas 1753, 1827 

Wollstonecraft, Mary 1545 . 

Wordsworth, William 1687, 1909, 


1910, 1911, 1912, 1913 

Wright, Richard 1554 

Wyatt, Sir Thomas 1766 

Wycherly, William 1561 

Wylie, Philip 1649 

Yeats, W. B. 1699, 1706, 1726, 
1751, 1880, 1905 i 


Because the ANNUAL INDEX merges the monthly 
indexes of the ten issues, including that for December, as well 
as provides data on all the periodicals abstracted during the 
year, it is physically impossible to mail the ANNUAL INDEX 
with the December issue. We beg the indulgence of librarians 


and others who must bind AES volume by volume. The AN- 
NUAL INDEXES will be mailed with the February or March 


issues; we will seek to issue the ANNUAL INDEXES as ?} 


quickly as possible. 


— The Editors 


“AMERICAN BOOK COLLECTOR, XIII:8-9, Summer 1963. 


1946. North, Paul H., Jr. “Was There Gold in the World War II Duffle 
Bag?” pp. 35-36. From 1943 to 1946, the Council of Books for Wartime 
(“composed of representatives of the leading publishers”) issued a series 
of around 800 paperback books for U.S. servicemen, predominantly novels, 
short stories, biographies, and works of humor. Extant copies are rare. 
— Lynn Z. Bloom 


AMERICAN LITERATURE, XXXIV:1, March 1962. 


1947. Fatout, Paul, “Mark Twain's Nom de Plume,” pp. 1-7. Although 
Samuel Clemens stated that “Mark Twain” was first used as a pen name 
by Captain Isaiah Sellers, western newspaper accounts trace the source to 
Clemens’s buying drinks on credit in various western saloons and request- 

_ing that the account be registered in the usual way, chalk marks on the 
bar room wall. 


31948. Holt, Palmer C. “Poe and H. N. Coleridge's Greek Classic Poetss 
© ‘[sie] ‘Pinakidia,’ ‘Politian,’ and ‘Morella’ Source: [sic],” pp. 8-30. From 
Henry Nelson Coleridge’s school text Introductions to the Study of the 
Greek Classic Poets, Designed Principally for the Use of Young Persons 
_ at School and College, Edgar Allan Poe took the motto to “Morella,” two 
quotations for the drama “Politian,” a quotation in a book review, a maga- 
‘zine filler, and ten “Pinakidia” items. It is also probable that this text 
influenced some of Poe’s stories, his literary theory, and the concluding 
paragraph of Eureka. “Probably no other source has contributed so wide a 
variety of illustrative material to the several forms of literature in which 
-hefwrote.” 


1949. Ives, C. B. “Billy Budd and the Articles of War,” pp. 31-39. In 
basing the situation of Billy Budd on the actual case of the brig Somers, 
Herman Melville attempted to heighten realism rather than turn the ma- 
terials into allegory. However, an investigation of the laws by which 
Vere justifies his action—the Articles of War and the Mutiny Act—indi- 
cates that Vere's decision to hang Billy was neither legally nor traditionally 
- justified. Vere's disregard of legality demonstrates his psychological prob- 
lem: a cold, intellectual man faces a sudden appeal to “the feminine in 
man,” his emotions, and reacts with a sacrificial gesture, the hanging of 
Billy, an act necessitated by -his abnormal personality. 


1950. Ganzel, Dewey. “Twain, Travel Books, and Life on the Mississip- 
pi,” pp. 40-55. Mark Twain’s contract with his publishers to expand “Old 
Times on the Mississippi” into Life on the Mississippi caused him not only 
to journey to Missouri to refresh his memory but also later to search 
’ through at least 18 accounts of travel by foreigners. He used the material 
from the travel books as quotations, as sources of fact which he could 
expand, and as bases for descriptions. More important, there is evidence 
that many of the working notes for Huckleberry Finn were based on these 
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travel books and were designed for use in Life on the Mississippi. These 
facts support Bernard DeVoto’s 1882 dating for these notes and throw 
doubt on Walter Blair’s assertion that much of Hack Finn was composed 
in 1880. . : 


1951. Yu, Beong-Cheon. “Lafcadio Hearn’s Twice-Told Legends Recon- 
sidered,” pp. 56-71. An intrinsic examination of Hearn’s translation and 
retelling of myths and folktales in Stray Leaves from Strange Literature, 
Some Chinese Ghosts, and his Japanese legends reveals that Hearn wanted 
to show how the apparent differences of the tales were really unified by 
man’s common aspiration for the impossible, and at the same time.to create 
his—Hearn’s—own view of the world. Unifying Stray Leaves through 
the conflict between wisdom and passion, he presented two major themes 
in the later stories, that of the spectral lover and that of the artist. In the 
area legends, these two themes become united to show that the goal 
of the artist and of the lover is essentially the same — salvation. 


1952. Gore, Luther Y., ed. ‘‘ “Literaty Realism or Nominalism’ by Ellen 
Glasgow: An Unpublished Essay,” pp. 72-79. An unpublished “Imagin- . 
ary Conversation,” a Ms located at the University of Virginia, is presented 
for the first time. Written in 1921, it contains Glasgow's opinions of 
Sinclair Lewis and Booth Tarkington, illustrates her early disapproval of 
naturalism, and sheds light on her theory of fiction, which she deloped 
in her letters and in ae published in 1943 and 1954. - 


1953. Linnemann, William R. “Satires of American Realism, 1880-1900,” 
pp.. 80-93. The professional humorists who wrote for Puck, Judge, Life, 
and the many other humorous weeklies published in the 1880’s and 90’s 
criticized realism, especially of Henry James and William Dean Howells, 
because of the limitations the realists placed on the imagination. In such 
diverse forms as cartoon, article, editorial, and parody, they attacked the 
Boston realists for their excessive use of detil boring use of analysis, 
formless plots, and absence of American setting. The humorists were .di- 
vided in their opinions. on the. naturalists Stephen Crane and Frank Norris. ` 
The humorists contributed to the growth of realism through their use of 
dialect and swear words, but their ideal for fiction seemed to be romantic 
material presented in a realistic manner. 


1954, Orszagh, Ladislaw. “A Seventeenth-Century Hungarian Translation 
of a Work by Increase Mather,” pp. 94-96. A translation of Mather’s 
letter to Johannes Leusden De Successu Evangelii apud Indos in Nova 
Anglia, first printed in London in 1688, was printed in Kolozsvar in 
1694, This was both the first work by an American author to be trarislat- 
ed into Hungarian and the first work on America to appear in Hun- 
gartan. : 


1955. Cohen, B. Bernard, and Lucian A. Cohen. “Poe and Griswold 
Once More,” pp. 97-101. Although the beginning of the quarrel between 
Edgar Allan Poe and Griswold is usually assigned to 1842, Griswold pub- 
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lished in the Boston Notion, May 22, 1841, a criticism of Poe’s laudatory 
review of the poems of Pliny Earle. Certain indirect hints in Poe’s “Auto- 
biography” indicate that he read and resented this criticism. 


1956. Sampson, Edward C. “Three Unpublished Letters by Hawthorne 
to Epes Sargent,” pp. 102-105. Three letters to the editor of Sargent’s 
New Monthly Magazine, dated October 21, 1842, March 3, 1846, and 
April 9, 1847, located in the Milburn Collection of St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity, are poe for the first time. One of them expands the famous 
Notebook reference to Henry David Thoreau, and the other two show 
that Nathaniel Hawthorne was not “a morose and lonely man.” 


1957. Ashmead, John. “A Possible Hannibal Source for Mark Twain’s 
Dauphin,” pp. 105-107. An article on “Aminidab Fitz-Louis X Dolphin 
Borebon” appeared in the Hannibal Journal for May 12, 1853. If young 
Samuel Clemens did not set the type, he almost certainly read the article, 
which contains several motifs later used in Huckleberry Finn. 


1958. Hill, Hamlin, “Escol Sellers from Uncharted Space: A Footnote 
to The Gilded Age,” pp. 107-113. Mark Twain told three versions of the 
story ‘about an Eschol Sellers who came forward to threaten court action 
concerning the name of the central character of the Twain-Warner novel. 
All three versions are incorrect. George Escol Sellers, who protested to 
Warner, was known to Charles Dudley Warner through a mutual friend. 
Although Sellers got a promise from Warner to change the first name of 
the character, newspaper articles kept the fact of the similarity of names 
before the public. However, the real Sellers never brought suit. i 


~ 1959. Tanselle, G. Thomas. “T'wo Early Letters of Ezra Pound,” pp. 114- 
119. Two Pound letters, written in 1911 to Floyd Dell, an early admirer 
of Pound, are in the Newberry Library. Their importance rests in Pound’s 
discussion of “his ideas about poetry, his opinion of contemporary literary 
criticism, and influences on his early work.” 


1960. White, William. “An Unpublished Thoreau Poem,” pp. 119-121. 
A Thoreau poem whose first line is “Life is a summer’s day,” dated July 
2, 1837, is printed for the first time. The Ms is owned by Charles E. 
Feinberg of Detroit. 


-m XXXIV:2, May 1962. 


1961. Watanabe, Hisayoshi. “Past Perfect Retrospection in the Style of 
Henry James,” pp. 165-181. James, writing of Roderick Hudson, recog- 
nized its weakness in handling of action, and his development as a novelist 
can be studied in terms of his finding means for making action internal. 
The primary device he developed in his later novels is the past perfect 
tense, moving action into the mind of the character, making it remem- 
bered action rather than current event. In The Golden Bowl he has mas- 
tered this technique sufficiently so that he can counterpoint past and past 
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perfect tenses to create .a' double image—a feeling of action and at the 
same time a creation of the psychological reality of that action. 


1962, Stibitz, E. Earle. “Ironic Unity in Hawthorne’s ‘The Minister’s 
Black Veil’ ” pp. 182-190. ‘The Minister's Black Veil’ proceeds by 
juxtaposing two aspects of the knowledge of sin in an ironic combination. 
The black veil is symbolic of the minister's knowledge that all men are 
sinful; the veil is an emblem to illustrate this fact to his parishioners. It 
is also symbolic of the deeper sin of blind egotism on the ‘part of the 
minister, who in his fanaticism for one idea isolates himself, thus com- 
mitting himself to sin on a deeper level than that which he preaches. The 
end of the story unites these two levels into a single theme on the sin of 
human concealment. - 


1963. Putzel, Max. ‘The Source and Symbols of Melville’s ‘Benito 
Cereno, ” pp. 191-206. An investigation of what Herman Melville used 
and what he omitted from Amasa Delano’s Narrative reveals that the 
character Delano is American philanthropic idealism with all its limita- 
tions. The blacks are brute force, usually evil. Beneto Cereno, the central 
character, is the figure of traditional, sin-bound Europe whose only hope 
is complete withdrawal. He has a haunted mind, a mind which has seen 
evil and has suffered from it. Delano experiences this vision only once, 
and even then it is transient. He can have no permanent fear of the vital 
forces represented by the Negroes. 


1964. McMurray, William. “Point of View in Howells’s The Landlord 
at Lion's Head,” pp. 207-214, Lion’s Head, the mountain, which is an 
allusion to Nathantel Hawthorne’s “The Great Stone Face,” and Jeff 
Durgin are both representatives of brute fact which man as artist (West- 
over) and man as moral being must judge. This novel turns on various 
points of view which attempt to define Jeff Durgin. In the end William 
Dean Howells allows Durgin to remain mixed, neither all good nor all 
bad, a representative of Howells’s view of the nature of reality. 


1965. West, Ray B., Jr. “Stephen Crane: Author in Transition,” pp. 215- 
228. The apparent inconsistency of Stephen Crane’s work, indicated by 
such terms as naturalist, impressionist, and symbolist, fade when one 
notices that his basic concern is a definition of man’s relation to nature 
and man’s place in society. In The Red Badge of Courage and in “The 
Open Boat” Crane shows the unconcern of a powerful nature for man 
and hints at a social code between men which protects them from both 
nature within and nature without. In “A Bride Comes to Yellow Sky” 
and “The Blue Hotel” Crane explores the social codes which man adopts 
for his self-preservation and the results of breaking these codes. Thus his 
real subject is “man’s relations with his fellows,” a relationship which 
must be understood because of the destructive threat of brute, impersonal 
nature. 
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1966. Richman, Sidney. “Theodore Dreiser's’ The Bulwark: A Final 
Resolution,” pp. 229-245. Dreiser's transcendentalism in The Bulwark 
and his joining the Communist Party, both of which present problems to 
the student of Dreiser, can only be understood by examining Dreiser's 
intellectual concerns in the 30’s and 40's. His pursuit of his scientific 
studies led him to what his essential nature demanded—an explanation of 
first cause. He posited a unified, planned force, often described in 
aesthetic terms, in control of the world. This conclusion can be seen in 
the notes for “The Formulae Called Life,” his work on Thoreau, his ad- 
miration of the Quaker John Woolman, and the mystical solution offered 
by Solon Barnes in The Bulwark. Just as Solon sees the harmony of the 
universe and the necessity for reform (resigning his bank post), so 
Dreiser joins the Communist Party as a necessary step toward the reform 
which will lead to the fruition of the ideal pattern. 


1967. Brown, Merle E. “Concordia Discors in the Poetry of Wallace 
Stevens,” pp. 246-269, An explication of “The Man with the Blue Gui- 
tar,” “Notes Toward a Supreme Fiction,” and “An Ordinary Evening in 
New Haven” indicates Stevens’s central theme in his middle, late, and 
final periods as well as showing the increasing artistry of his methods. 
The central theme of the poems is “the principle of concordia discors ..., 
the principle that the extraordinary man can survive only by being at one 
with his opposite, and that his oppas, the ordinary, exists only because 
the extraordinary sees him for what he is.” The theme of unity through 
conflict is developed through a resolution of conflicting images and ideas, 
the clearest and most effective statement occurs in “An Ordinary Evening.” 


, XXXIV:3, November 1962. : 


1968. Askew, Melvin W. “Hawthorne, the Fall, and the Psychology of 
Maturity,” pp. 335-343. The central subject of several Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne stories, the fall of man from an Adamic existence, is treated not in 
theological terms but in psychological terms. For instance, in “The May- 
pole of Merrymount” the fall is from inexperience through a pattern of 
“Love, Maturity-acceptance-responsibility, Life,’ but the tba re 
process carries with it the theological correlatives of the felix culpa and 
the disintegration of Eden. Other stories deal with the fall accompanied 
by failure to achieve maturity; Young Goodman Brown, Ethan Brand, and 
others pursue a narcissistic pattern of failure. 


1969. Levin, David. “Shadows of Doubt: Specter Evidence in Haw- 
thorne’s “Young Goodman Brown, ”?” pp. 344-352. That the scene of 
Nathaniel Hawthorne’s story is Salem Village, the site of the famous trial 
of 1692 whose central question was the validity of spectral evidence, in- 
dicates that Hawthorne created the story out of his grasp of historical fact. 
Since the author tells the story primarily through the perception of Brown, 
the reader can accept the action literally: in the journey through the forest 
the susceptible young man is presented with a series of specters created by 
the Devil, and although Brown is never convinced that the evidence is not 
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spectral, he can never rid himself of doubt. Reading the story in these 

terms removes the problem of the pink ribbon, which is simply another 

creation of Satan, and presents a social theme, Hawthorne’s condemnation 

or that facet of Puritanism which could permit the Salem Witchcraft 
rials. 


1970. Moody, Richard. “Lost and Now Found: The Fourth Act of 
Metamora,” pp. 353-364. John Augustus Stone’s play Metamora is im- 
portant because it was part of Edwin Forrest’s repertoire and because it 
was the first play to realize the heroic proportions of thé American Indian. 
A copy containing four acts of the play has been found among the Lord 
Chamberlain’s plays in the British Museum. For the first time the fourth 
act is printed, and this copy, combined with incomplete Mss at the Edwin 
Forrest Home and the University of Utah Library, allows the construction 
of a complete text of the play. 


1971. Vanderbilt, Kermit. “Marcia Gaylord’s Electra Complex: A Foot- 
note to Sex in Howells,” pp. 365-374. Marcia Gaylord of A Modern 
Instance, “the most intense portrait of a young woman” ever created by 
William Dean Howells, is presented as a tragic heroine whose fate is 
caused by her neurotic love of her father. Disliking her mother and at- 
tempting to transform Bartly Hubbard into a character resembling her 
father, she illustrates the pattern outlined by Freud and Jung. In psycho- 
logical terms her return to Maine with her father and her child, rather 
than being a weakness, is the dramatic culmination of her flaw. The end- 
ing, however, remains an evasion by Howells of the central problem of 
the novel, the question of moral freedom in a world of disintegrating 
standards. 


1972. Burhans, Clinton S., Jr. “The Sober Affirmation of Mark Twain's 
Hadleyburg,” pp. 375-384. Rather than being inconsistent and pessimis- 
tic, “The Man that Corrupted Hadleyburg” shows Twain’s merging moral 
thought—a reconciliation between abstract and empirical moral values. 
The Richardses’ failure of untested principle—a failure determined by 
man’s desire for approval—is symbolic of the failure of all of the citizens, 
and the Richardses’ death is not a supernatural punishment, but springs 
from their fear of detection. But Richards’s regeneration comes through a 
bringing together of his conscience and his emotional motivations—the 
healing of a split which has been the downfall of Hadleyburg. Thus the 
theme is akin to that expressed by Joseph Conrad's Stein: “the way is [,] 
to the destructive element submit yourself... .” 


1973. Pommer, Henry F. “Mark Twain’s ‘Commissioner of the United 
States, ” pp. 385-392. The identification of “the Commissioner of the 
United States of America to Europe, Asia, and Africa” in The Innocents 
Abroad as William Gibson, M.D., of Jamestown, Pa., has already been 
made, but Gibson’s letters and Twain’s letters and journals indicate the 
reasons for the specific forms of satire. Gibson was a pompous, overly- 
pious collector and seeker of fame. 
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1974. Murphy, Francis. “Edward Taylor's Attitude Toward Publication: 
A Question Concerning Authority,” pp. 393-394. There is no evidence 
that Taylor’s will contained any reference to the publication of his poetry. 
The source of this famous injunction is a letter by Henry Taylor written 
to William B. Sprague in 1851 and used by John Sibley in his Biographical 
Sketches of Graduates of Harvard University. 


1975. Grabo, Norman S. “ ‘The Appeale Tried’: Another Edward Taylor 
Manuscript,” pp. 394-400. Eight sermons by Taylor prepared in 1694 
against Solomon Stoddard’s apostasy in his attack on “The Half-Way 
Covenant” prove Taylor’s involvement in the intellectual and social issues 
of the day. Further proof of his interest in this controversy is furnished 
by a Ms inaccurately attributed to Stoddard in The Prince Library: A Cata- 
logue, entitled “An Appeale Tried.” It is a refutation by Taylor of Stod- 
dard’s 1709 pamphlet Appeal to the Learned... Against the Exceptions 
of Mr. Increase Mather, a document in the long conflict between Stoddard 
and the Mathers. In his Ms Taylor illustrates his knowledge of the issues 
and his ability in religious controversy. 


1976. Gohdes, Clarence. “Whitman and the ‘Good Old Cause, ” pp. 
400-403. The phrase “old cause” or “good old cause,” used frequently 
by Walt Whitman in both his poetry and prose, means human freedom. 
Whitman felt it unnecessary to explain this phrase because it became 
popular in Commonwealth England, was transplanted to America, and 
remained a commonplace of political speeches in Whitman’s time. 


1977. Temple, Wayne C. “‘Artemus Ward's’ First Article,” pp. 403- 
405. It has been assumed that Charles F. Browne’s first panied: article 
was “Surrender of Cornwallis” in T'he Carpet-Bag, a humorous paper of 
Boston. Actually his first piece, “An Incident,” had been printed four 
months before the “Cornwallis” in the same magazine. It was signed 
“Chub,” the pseudonym he used before he assumed the pen name “‘Arte- 
mus Ward.” 


1978. Randel, William. “The Cook in ‘The Open Boat,’” pp. 405-411. 
Through a study of newspaper files, the question of the number of men 
on the Commodore, whose sinking gave Stephen Crane the experience for 
his famous story, and the problem of the contradictory evidence on the 
number of men—four or five—in Crane's boat can be solved. One sailor 
did not join the ship; thus there were 27 men on board at the time of the 
sinking. Charles Montgomery, the cook who reported five men were in 
the dinghy, was a consistent liar. Therefore the other reports of four men 
seem to be correct. 


, XXXIV:4, January 1963. 


1979. Baumgartner, A. M. “ ‘The Lyceum Is My Pulpit’: Homiletics in 
Emerson’s Early Lectures,” pp. 477-486. One of the primary reasons for 
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Ralph Waldo Emerson's popularity as a lecturer was that he applied the 
sound rhetorical principles for the construction of sermons to the con- 
struction of his early lectures. A comparison of Hugh Blair’s principles 
as presented in Lectures'on Rhetoric with Emerson’s early lectures shows 
six ways in which Emerson used the techniques he learned in the Divinity 
School: (1) choice of common rather than novel subjects; (2) diréct ap- 
peal to the individuals of the audience; (3) the goal of moral persuasion, 
not information; (4) the presentation of positive rather than negative 
views; (5) the application of economy both to length and to word choice; 
and (6) a structure based upon a central idea rather than logical pro- 
gression. 


1980. Benoit, Ray. “Emerson on Plato: The Fire’s Center,” pp. 487-498. 
Interpreters of Ralph Waldo Emerson have missed Emerson's central idea 
when they call him idealist, materialist, or, more often, hopelessly contra- 
dictory. The answer to the problem lies in Emerson’s reliance on Plato’s 
Timaeus, where being and becoming, idea and matter are given equal 
reality and yet, on a higher plane, seen as a unity. The Romantic poets, 
as exemplified in John Keats’s “Ode on a Grecian Urn” with its alterna- 
tion of change and permanence with a final resolution, present the same 
multiple vision. Emerson, illustrating the typical American desire for 
both the many and the one, accepts both matter and spirit as real but also 
finds that they are two aspects of a third principle. Emerson set out to 
find this unifying principle and thus is a monistic dualist or, if one pre- 
fers, a dualistic monist. 


1981. Bradford, Robert W. ‘Thoreau and Therien,” pp. 499-506. A 
study of the notebook entries and the revisions of these entries included 
in Walden shows that Henry David Thoreau’s attitude toward the 
unnamed French-Canadian woodchopper—Alec Therien in real life—is 
complex. Thoreau first viewed him as the Homeric ideal, living close to 
the facts of life. In “Reading” Therien is used as an example of the 
“pygmies” who fail to garner the wisdom of mankind. Shortly before his 
death, Thoreau criticized Therien for his drinking. Therien is symbolic 
of Thoreau’s attempt to fuse common fact with ideal insight. Therien’s 
failure to awaken to the dawn which Thoreau visualized for every man 
was indicative of both the philosophical and personal problems of Thor- 
eau, 


1982. Bonner, Willard H. “Mariners and Terreners: Some Aspects of 
Nautical Imagery in Thoreau,” pp. 507-519. Henry David Thoreau’s 
fondness.of and nearness to the sea is apparent in the numerous nautical 
references in his works. Repeated images refer to “the mackerel fleet, cape 
and headland, wrecks and wreckage, and the seashore.” Most of these 
become complexly symbolic through repeated use. The most interesting 
and complex is the image of the shore, the proper place for man to live, 
balanced between the mystical, ideal sea, which often involves man in 
wrecks, and the material, practical land, an environment which, if relied 
on completely, reduces man to the level of an animal. 
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1983. Hungerford, Harold R. “ “That Was Chancellorsville: The Fact- 
ual Framework of The Red Badge of Courage,” pp. 520-531. An elderly 
Henry Fleming in the short story “The Veteran” tells of his flight at the 
battle of Chancellorsville. A comparison of the details of The Red Badge 
of Courage with the facts of the Civil War proves that the only battle of 
the war which fits the circumstances of time and place described in the 
novel is Chancellorsville. Crane probably got the information for his 
concrete framework from the 90-page description of the battle as well as 
the pictures contained in Battles and Leaders of the Civil War. 


1984. Pizer, Donald. “Synthetic Criticism and Frank Norris: Or, Mr. 
Marx, Mr. Taylor, and The Octopus,” pp. 532-541. A recent trend in the 
criticism of American literature is that of synthesis—finding a dominating 
conflict which describes all American works, Leo Marx in “Two King- 
doms of Force” illustrates this tendency by isolating the conflict between 
nature and the machine as the dominant one. For him the theme of The 
Octopus is summed up by the train killing the sheep. W. F. Taylor in 
The Economic Novel in America finds not industrialism but the misuses 
of the machine to be a central concern of the novelists of the period. An 
investigation of the intrinsic pattern of the novel proves Taylor more 
nearly correct. Norris is borrowing a standard romantic trope to make his 
scene with the sheep effective, but this scene does not define the novel. 
An eclectic approach, rather than a synthetic approach, brings us closer 
to a valid criticism of a work of art. 


1985. Duggan, Francis X. “Paul Elmer More and the New England 
Tradition,” pp. 542-561. A reading of the Shelburne Essays shows that 
one of More’s primary interests was American literature and that he found 
little of value in America outside the New England tradition. More 
judged literature in terms of his personal philosophy, a dualistic view 
based upon ideas derived from Oriental philosophy and Plato. More's 
personal ESY led to several important critical judgments: Jonathan 
Edwards had a fine mind but was weakened by his failure to keep his 
dualism dynamic; Ralph Waldo Emerson and Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
because of their dualism, were the greatest American writers; Henry 
David Thoreau exhibited character; Henry Wadsworth Longfellow and 
John Greenleaf Whittier, despite their weaknesses, had character; Charles 
Elict Norton and Henry Adams illustrated the weakening of the New 
England tradition in their skepticism and loss of faith. 


1986. Hart, James D. “Hawthorne's Italian Diary,” pp. 562-567. The 
diary in which Nathaniel Hawthorne briefly recorded his experiences in 
1858 contains the facts which he expanded into the Italian Note-books 
and elucidates the chronology of the composition of The Marble Faun. It 
also partially fills the gap which occurs in the Note-books between No- 
vember 2, 1858, and the end of February 1859. 


1987. Tanselle, G. Thomas. “The First Review of Typee,” pp. 567-571. 
The New York Weekly News published the first review of Herman Mel- 
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ville’s Typee. The review was laudatory; it contained no mention of the 
two major issues, later given great prominence—the question of credibility 
and the attack on the missionaries. The review of March 21, 1846, was 
followed by some quotations; on March 28, the paper devoted three col- 
umns to additional extracts, and on July 18, it printed Richard Greene's 
letter supporting the factuality of the book. 


1988. Reed, John Q. “Artemus Ward’s First Lecture Tour,” pp. 571-573. 
The itinerary of Ward’s first lecture tour in 1861-1862 is reconstructed on 
the basis of local newspaper notices and other evidence. 


, XXXV:1, March 1963. 


1989. Wenterdorf, Karl P. “The Underground Workshop of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes,” pp. 1-12. Holmes’s theories of poetic composition, 
scattered throughout his writings, reflect both the romantic theories of his 
predecessors and the mechanistic theories of his contemporaries. He be- 
lieved the true poem to be the result of sudden, divine inspiration. How- 
ever, he developed a theory that ideas and images entered the unconscious, 
were transformed there, and finally emerged with the coming of inspira- 
tion. The importance of his theories is that he combined “the sensitivity 
and insight of a literary artist with the specialized knowledge and probing 
curiosity of a scientist [to foreshadow] . . . later developments in the field 
of psychology.” 


1990. Gates, W. B. “A Neglected Satire on James Fenimore Cooper’s 
Home as Found,” pp. 13-21. Frederick Jackson, whose biography can be 
scantily constructed by noting personal passages in his four published 
novels, wrote and published in 1841 The Effinghams, or Home as I Found 
It, a satire on Cooper and his novel Home as Found (1838). Jackson 
transforms Cooper's Mr. Effingham into Sir James Effingham, a knighted 
American snob, and identifies Sir James with Cooper. After an extensive 
satire on both Cooper’s novel and Cooper's fight with the Whig news- 
papers, Jackson introduces Natty Bumppo to reform Effingham. Bump- 
po’s success brings a change in tone to the novel, suggesting that Jackson 
“had come to scoff and remained to praise” Cooper's novelistic talent. 


1991. Carlson, Eric W. “Symbol and Sense in Poe's “‘Ulalume,’” pp. 23- 
37. A correct appreciation of Edgar Allan Poe’s “Ulalume” requires a 
recognition of its “symbolic-impressionist nature” and an analysis of the 
poem’s dramatic structure, symbolism, and psychological meaning. The 
drama, occurring within the unconscious of the protagonist-narrator, exists 
as a conflict between the emotional, sensuous speaker and Psyche, his 
conscience. Through impressionistic symbols, the speaker, crushed by 
grief caused by the death of Ulalume, seeks escape through Astarte, sensual 
love. The resistant Psyche triumphs upon the arrival at the tomb when 
the speaker, realizing the full meaning of his loss, is led to a reconciliation 
with his spiritual self. In the last stanza, speaker and Psyche become 
“we,” thus symbolizing the psychological integration of the two sides of 
the self. 
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1992. Sullivan, Sister Mary Petrus, R.S.M. “The Function of Setting in 
Howells’s The Landlord at Lion’s Head,’ pp. 38-52. Much of the tragic 
strength of The Landlord at Lion’s Head is gained by making the setting, 
especially the central symbol of the granite lion’s head on the mountain, 
function in a variety of ways. The stone figure not only initiates the plot 
movement but also takes on a symbolic character of strength and amorality 
and of teality clothed by the apparent variation of the seasons. This char- 
acterization sets the mood of the story, serves as an analogy as well as a 
contrast to the character of the amoral Jeff Durgin, and allows William 
Dean Howells to make his ethical point on the pathetic nature of a human 
being who has no moral sense. 


1993. Wilson, Suzanne M. “Structural Patterns in the Poetry of Emily 
Dickinson,” pp. 53-59. The logical structure of most of Dickinson’s poetry 
is like that of the sermon: “statement or introduction of topic, elabora- 
tion, and conclusion.” She uses three variations within this pattern: an- 
nouncement of topic without a figure of speech; use of a figure for an- 
nouncement; a repetition of statement and a number of elaborations before 
the conclusion. A correlation of these variations with the approximate 
chronology of the poems indicates a consistent development, a fact which 
throws doubt upon the theory that her art was instinctive. 


1994. Stafford, William T. “Literary Allusions in James's Prefaces,” pp. 
60-70. The number and variety of the allusions to writers and works in 
the Prefaces prove Henry James’s knowledge of European literature. Al- 
though allusions are used for a variety of purposes, the most interesting as 
criticism are references to techniques which he either avoided or imitated. 
He alludes to elements in Dumas, Ibsen, and Edgar Allan Poe which are 
to be avoided. He finds techniques of Balzac, Turgenev, George Eliot, 
Shakespeare, and, slightly more surprising, Henry Fielding and Anatole 
France, worth imitation. 


1995. Holder, Alan. “The Lesson of the Master: Ezra Pound and Henry 
James,” pp. 71-79. Pound’s admiration for James began with some casual 
meetings in 1912, after which Pound read extensively in James. His con- 
sistent interest in James is seen in his letters and in his article on James 
in 1918 published in the Little Review. Although Pound found some 
faults, he admired James as a craftsman and for his ability to create the 
illusion of speech through his narrators, and he forms James into his own 
image by stressing the theme of freedom and the subject of economics in 
discussing The Ivory Tower. In Pound’s poetry there are allusions to 
James and his works which illustrate Pound’s seeing James as one of his 
literary and political heroes. 


1996. Harbert, Earl N. “A New Poe Letter,” pp. 80-81. An unpublished 
letter dated September 18, 1849, to Mrs. St. Leon Loud, a poetess living in 
Philadelphia, proves that Edgar Allan Poe was planning to stop in Phil- 
adelphia after leaving Richmond. 
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1997. Burch, Francis F. “Clement Mansfield Ingleby on Poe's ‘The 
Raven’: An Unpublished British Criticism,” pp. 81-83. Ingleby, a 
Shakespearean scholar, wrote a criticism of Edgar Allan Poe’s poem about 
1850 in which he admires the rhythmical effects but condemns the illogi- 
cal statements he finds in most of the stanzas. 


1998. White, William. “Whitman’s First Literary Letter,” pp. 83-85. 
The first discovered letter in which Walt Whitman deals with a literary 
subject is in the Feinberg Collection, Detroit; on June 17, 1850, Whit- 
man wrote to the editors of the New York Sun seeking to publish a novel 
by Ingemann, a Danish writer, which Whitman had cut to appropriate 
length for serialization. 


1999. Rideout, Walter B., and James B. Meriwether. “On the Collabora- 
tion of Faulkner and Anderson,” pp. 85-87. A study of the exchange of 
letters between William Faulkner and Sherwood Anderson in which they 
discuss the tall tales they have created about the Jackson family indicates 
that the Jackson material in Mosquitoes was not a theft from Anderson, as 
H. Edward Richardson suggests in “Faulkner, Anderson, and Their Tall 
Tale.” 

— William T. Lenehan 


AMERICAN NOTES AND QUERIES, I:1, September 1962. 


2000. Bruccoli, M. J. “Imposition of Armed Services Editions,” p. 6. 
Improper trimming of one copy of #736, William Wordsworth’s My 
Heart Leaps Up, retains the running title for #735, showing that “two— 
and pethaps more—of these titles were imposed together.” 


2001. Liebert, Herman W. “{James] Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 1791,” 
pp. 6-7. Copies have been catalogued with attention to only one variant 
in spite of published information about others. This publication of the 
cancels, press numbers, incorrect foliation, and typographical errors of 
Yale’s “some half-dozen copies” should encourage study of the priority 
between variants. 


, 1:2, October 1962. 


2002. Monteiro, George. “Publication of Mark Twain in Canada,” pp. 
20-21. Translations of two Galaxy sketches, “Running for Governor” 
and “About Barbers,” appeared as the “Une Candidature” and “Les 
Barbiers”’ on October 20, 1881, and January 26, 1882, respectively in 
L’Opinion Publique, a Montreal illustrated weekly. The text of “Une 
Candidature” follows the Galaxy line of descent rather than that of the 
book printings. “Les Barbiers” could have been derived from any of the 
half-dozen available printings of the original. 


2003. Hench, Atcheson L. “Walt Whitman Recollected,” p. 22. Folger 
McKinsey, an acquaintance, mentioned Whitman at least 13-times in his 
column in the Baltimore Sw between July 11, 1933, and February 15, 
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1947, It is likely that his earlier writing for‘the Sun (from April 9, 
1906), as well as for the Washington Post (1899), Baltimore News 
(1898), Frederick (Maryland) Daily News (1886 to 1898), and possi- 
bly others (1900-1906) contains similar Whitman references. 


, 1:3, November 1962. 


2004. Johnston, G. K. W. “A Reading of Piers Plowman,” pp. 35-36. 
In Passus III the context of line 160 requires be rather than she. E. Tal- 
bot Donaldson, who is editing the B-text, reports “that all the B mss. 
except R and F read she; R, which the new edition will follow, has $e.” 


2005. Hirsch, David H. “Emily Dickinson’s ‘Presentiment, ” pp. 36-37. 
“Presentiment” has generally been taken as a “statement of complete des- 
pair,” with pass meaning “occur” and the image being one of sunset, but 
if pass is ambiguous and also means “go away,” the final couplet may also 
picture a sunrise which holds out the hope of resurrection. 


, 1:4, December 1962. 


2006. French, Warren G. “The Twice-Told Travels of Joseph Holt 
Ingraham,” pp. 51-52. The South-west (1835) is not as has usually been 
assumed, Ingraham’s only travel work. But his series of “Extracts from 
the Journal of a Passenger from Philadelphia to New Orleans’ which 
appeared in Burton's Gentleman’s Magazine in 1838, “although offered 
as an original account of a different trip,” takes “more than half” of its 
material from the earlier work. That the editor discovered the duplicity 
is supported by the fact that no further work by Ingraham appeared in 
the magazine, and a month later the editor mentioned Robert Greene’s 
trick of selling a play to two theaters. 


2007. Isaacs, Neil D. “The Man of Law’s Merchant-Source,” pp. 52-53. 
Internal evidence in the anonymous Emare, another contemporary version 
of the Constance story, suggests that the author was a merchant and thus 
a candidate for the merchant who told the Man of Law a tale. 


2008. Cohen, Hennig. “A Cotton Mather Verse Inscription,” pp. 53-54. 
The copy of Mathers Coelestinus described in Holmes’s biblingceptey 
(#61) as containing a six-line poem in Mather’s hand is now in the Elkins 
Collection of the Philadelphia Free Library. The verse “is further evidence 
of the unfortunate esthetic consequences of the didactic role of poetry in 
Puritan society.” 


, 1:5, January 1963. 


2009. White, William. “ ‘Nationalism’: Unpublished Whitman?” pp. 
67-68. The Feinberg Collection has acquired a Ms with two Whitman 
sentences containing an explicit statement of the need for “Nationality.” 
Although the Ms appears to be the end a passage printed somewhere, a 
search has failed to discover it. 
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2010. Monteiro, George.’ “The Manuscript of The Tragic Muse,” p. 68. 
In a letter of June 5, 1890 Gaa e Houghton Library, Harvard), 
John Hay asks for the Ms; on June 23 (unpublished Ms, John Hay 
Library, Brown University) Henry James says, “I have directed the pon- 
derous Mase upon you.” Checking the Hay material at Brown and at the 
Epa of Congress and writing to Hay’s descendants has not turned up 
the Ms. 


2011. Schneider, Duane B. “The Structure of ‘Kubla Khan,’ ” pp. 68-70. 
The reconciliation of opposites generally seen in lines 31-36 is prepared 
for by Samuel Taylor Coleridge in the structure of the first two stanzas. 
The first, the thesis, establishes the light and related elements; the sec- 
ond, the antithesis, the dark; and the third, the synthesis, shows “the 
structural and ideological reconciliation . . . which contains suggestions 
of darkness, decay, and death.” 


2012. Pearce, T. M. “Sir Gawain and the Hostess,” pp. 70-71. The 
widely jread “Treatise on the Vices” of Guilielmus Peraldus helps to ex- 
plain ie sin of the senses wickedly suggested by the Hostess. Another 
medieval source, The Bestiary, in which the Devil is portrayed as a fox, 
helps to explain why Gawain brings in the skin of a fox on the day the 
Hostess was covered with animal skins. The testing of Jonah in Patience 
(authot being the Gawain-poet?) bears some analogy to that of Gawain. 
-—Norman E. Jarrard 


AMERICAN SCHOLAR, XXXII:2, Spring 1963. 


2013 Barzun, Jacques. “What Is a Dictionary?” pp. 176-181. Webster's 
Third New International Dictionary reveals the political and scientific 
biases of our time. Its democratic political bias results in the theory that 
the ae habits of all groups using the English language—whether they 





be Ozark mountaineers or judges of the United States Supreme Court— 
are equally valid examples of English usage. Its scientific prejudice over- 
simpli È the linguistic experience by attempting to equate language with 
physical events. The consequence of these populist-scientific attitudes is 
a series of absurd confusions illustrating “our emotional weaknesses and 
intellectual disarray.” 


2014. Wagner, Philip M. “Mencken Remembered,” pp. 256-274. This 
reminiscence by the editor of the Baltimore Swn covering some 26 years 
of friendship with H. L. Mencken describes Mencken’s spell over the 
young ie of the 20’s, his devotion to journalism, his mischievousness, 
conviviplity, pessimism, kindness, and love of order and routine. It in- 
cludes |also accounts of Mencken’s writing methods, the origin of his 
style one Huxley, Mark Twain, and an anonymous New York Sun 
editorial writer were the main influences), the furnishings of his home, 
and the tragic quality of his last years. 

—Henry B. Rule 
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ANGLO-WELSH REVIEW, XII:30, n.d. 


2015. Mathias, Roland. “Editorial,” pp. 3-8. A. Alvarez, in his intro- 
duction to the Penguin New Poetry, insists that poetry must operate bey- 
ond the belief that God is “more or less good.” He limits his view of 
the nature of poetry to an anxiety dogma, socially oriented—a question- 
able view, for a poet answers first to personal, not social pressures. Al- 
varez likes poetry which celebrates violence, which is victorious over form 
but not over meaning. He is preoccupied with technique, not with gen- 
uine feeling, and has chosen poems in which form and theme are funda- 
mentally separated. Of all Welshmen, D. J. Williams can best present 
Wales to the rest of the world. 


2016. Thomas, R. George. “Bard on a Raised Hearth: Dylan Thomas 
and His Craft,” pp. 11-20. The first three volumes of verse by Dylan 
Thomas fail to communicate, but provide clues to his poetic aims. His 
basic problem was how to record multiple experiences crowded within 
moments, without distortion, in unifying form. His early use of repeti- 
tive key-phrases often resulted only in monotony; oratory frequently took 
over. But experimentation with structure resulted in a welding of the 
periodic sentence to the intricate stanzaic pattern, helping to control 
rhetoric and a declamatory style, Later work shows an increasing depend- 
ence on word-play. 


, XI:31, Summer 1963. 


2017. Mathias, Roland. “Editorial,” pp. 4-12. R. S. Thomas is one of 
the half-dozen best poets now writing in English. The Stones of the Field 
(1946) stated the prohibitions imposed by puritanical myth. In Az Acre 
of Land (1952) a stronger undertone shows the poet beginning to make 
a settlement with the aesthetic side of the myth; love and pity are replac- 
ing the stern moralism. Thomas’s later works are increasingly concerned 
with the genesis and nature of poetry. 


2018. Garlick, Raymond. ‘The Words in My Life,” pp. 15-20. English, 
a heterogeneous language, frequently offers several synonyms from var- 
ious etymologies. A responsible writer striving for exact expression 
weighs all of a word’s properties, making critical selection in order to 
convey a concept by means of the congruent word, often choosing accord- 
ing to the word’s etymology and size. Only in poetry does a writer fully 
employ all the properties of words, private meanings included. 


2019. Fraser, Maxwell. “Lady Llanover and Lady Charlotte Guest,” pp. 
36-43. Modern Welsh scholarship was founded on a mid-19th-century 
literary revival in which Lady Llanover was an important factor. Lady 
Charlotte’s translation of Mabinogion into English did lasting good for 
Welsh literature, but the help others gave her is revealed only in her 
Diaries, edited by her grandson. The Diaries show a certain unreliability 
of statement, especially in reference to the Llanover family, and Welsh 
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names and titles are seldom correct, indicating that Lady Charlotte’s 
knowledge of Welsh has been overrated. 


—Edith Copeland 


APPROACH, No. 46, Winter 1963. 


2020. Silver, Philip. “Miss Evans’ Expanding Universe,” pp. 5-10. The 
poetry of Abbie Huston Evans shows her concerned with the lovely face 
of nature but aware of the skull beneath it. She sees-the universe as per- 
petual change, creation and dispersal, but she also writes of “The change- 
defying . ... Thing That Is.” Her poems “are finely wrought, the mark 
of greatness is on them, and time will let thein be.” 


2021. Lyttle, David. “The Poems of Alan Dugan,” pp.17-19. Dugan’s 
poems show an effort to “get as close as he can to real objects” and are 
written with a truly classical restraint. ` 


, No. 47, Spring 1963. 


2022. Christensen, Naomi. “Reed Whittemore: The Problem of Hero- 
ism Today,” pp. 4-10. Whittemore’s central concern is with “the pro- 
blem of heroism in our unheroic time.” Though at times he seems to 
feel that perhaps heroism can be recaptured, on the whole Whittemore 
has resigned himself to chronicling unheroic, middle-class modern life. 
—S. J. Sackett 


BULLETIN OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY, LXVII:5, 
May 1963. 


2023. Osborn, James M. “Travel Literature and the Rise of Neo-Hellen- 
ism in England,” pp. 279-300. The three phases of Neo-Hellenism in 
England (archaeography, ‘Romantic Hellenism,” and devotion to the 
cause of Greek independence) are best understood by examining the litera- 
ture of travel, which ranges from James Stuart and Nicholas Revett's 
The Antiquities of Athens, Measured and Delineated (1762-1830) to 
Lord Byron’s Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. E 


2024. LeRoy, Gaylord C. “Arnold and Aselgeia,” pp. 301-306. Matthew 
Arnold’s preoccupation with the goddess “Aselgeia (“Lubricity”)} in his 
essay “Numbers” can best be explained by his political theory. Arnold’s 
liberal plea for intellectual freedom was balanced by a conservative fear 
of the insurrectionist tendencies of the working class. The unbridled 
sensual indulgence of the goddess’s followers symbolized to Arnold the 
rebellion of man’s repressed instincts which he. feared in the workers. 


2025. Withington, Eleanor. “The Canon of John Cleveland’s Poetry,” 
pp. 307-327. The Cleveland canon is corrected and supplemented by 
reference to 47 pamphlets or broadsides and 48 Mss, resulting in new ad- 
ditions to the canon and rejection of er poems previously ascribed to 
Cleveland. Results show that critical estimates of Cleveland have been 
based, in part, on poems he did not write. (To be continued) 
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2026. Godwin, William. “Imogen: A Pastordl Romance,” pp. 328-340, 
The text of William Godwin’s novel is continued. (To be continued) 


, LXVII:6 June 1963. 


2027. Barrows, Herbert. “Convention and Novelty in the Romantic 
Generation’s Experience of Italy,” pp. 360-375. The novelty of the 
Romantic generation’s response to Italy lay in the individual spiritual 
needs they brought to their experience. Whereas the 18th-century Eng- 
lish traveler made the Grand Tour for the purpose of accumulating 
knowledge to be used in his future life in England, the Romantic traveler 
was an exile from home seeking a new life pattern which would trans- 
form and remedy a painful past experience. Percy Bysshe Shelley respond- 
ed to the Italian landscape and to the remains of classical antiquity, but 
his attitude toward the Italian people and art was that of the conventional 
18th-century traveler. Lord Byron in Childe Harold “transfigured by 
style and energy of treatment” the conventional attitudes and scenes of the 
Grand Tour. 


2028. Withington, Eleanor. ‘The Canon of John Cleveland’s Poetry 
{cont.},” pp. 377-394. An accurate Cleveland canon will make possible 
a fair critical appraisal of his works. One result will be to deflate “the 
legend that Cleveland was a son of Ben.” Additions to and rejections of 
poems now in the canon are concluded. 


2029. Godwin, William. “Imogen: A Pastoral Romance,” pp. 395-410, 
The text of William Godwin’s novel is concluded. : 
—William Free 


CLA JOURNAL, V:2, December 1961. 


2030. Farrison, W. Edward. “Coleridge’s Christabel, “The Conclusion 
to Part II?” pp. 83-94. Despite widespread assumptions to the con- 
trary, it is “quite probable” that Samuel Taylor Coleridge composed ‘The 
Conclusion to Part II” as a part of the poem. It is bound to the preceding 
parts of the poem by continuity of theme, and it bears the same relation- 
ship to Part II that the concluding lines of Part I have to that section. 
It also indicates that Coleridge had a definite plan in mind for the 
Christabel. 


2031. Hasley, Louis. “The Interpretation of Beliefs in Literature,” pp, 
95-105. A “great majority” of critics are in “substantial agreement” that 
a work of creative literature reflects the author’s beliefs and personality 
“to a greater or lesser extent.” Usually the artist's means are indirect, for 
to be direct is less imaginative. Several authorial devices are used to 
convey ideas: the choice of narrator, the use of prefaces or epilogues, the 
creation of a sympathetic character as mouthpiece (or the obverse, an 
unsympathetic one to present a view opposed by the author), satire 
(wherein by telling us what he ridicules, the author tells us what he 
values), action (or the working out of the plot), irony, imagery, and 
symbolism. 
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2032. Turner, Darwin T. “The Negro Dramatist’s Image of the Uni- 
verse, 1920-1960,” pp. 106-120, Early Negro playwrights saw the world 
in terms of black and white, good versus evil. The newer group sees 
shades of grey, “a universe of non-noble, non-villainous human beings 
who wrestle with life.” Beginning as a crusader, preacher, instructor, the 
Negro dramatist has become more artistically responsible as a delineator 
of life. This is clearly shown by comparing plays of the 20’s and 30's 
with those of the 50’s on such matters as handling of the hero; treatment 
of education, religion, and superstition; attitude toward life in the North; 
and the relationship between Negroes and the larger American society. 


2033. Ackerman, Catherine A. “Fashionable Platonism and Sir Kenelm 
Digby's Private Memoirs,” pp. 136-141. Caroline poets given to writing 
of Platonic love produced two distinct types of poem: poems that pro- 
claim a love that exists outside the marital relationship and poems that 
extol a love which eventually ends in marriage. Sir Kenelm Digby was 
influential in producing both types of Platonic love poetry. When Queen 
Henrietta Maria inaugurated the cult of Platonic love at court, Sir Kenelm 
Digby became a favorite. His etherialized non-physical view of love was 
suited to his Catholicism and that of the Queen. 


2034. Hughes, Richard E. “ ‘Wit’: The Genealogy of a Theory,” pp. 
142-144, Aesthetic theory of the 17th century posited a dualism of 
“fancy” and “judgment,” a dualism derived from classical rhetoric. 
Cicero, in De Inventione, offered the five-part discipline which underlies 
the dual 17th-century requirements: invention, disposition, elocution, 
memory, and delivery. 


2035. Clubb, Roger L. “The Paradox of Ben Jonson’s ‘A Fit of Rime 
Against Rime,’ ” pp. 145-147. Jonson’s “Fit of Rime Against Rime” is 
paradoxical in that it attacks the use of rhyme despite the author’s own 
frequent use thereof. It would appear that Jonson hoped for an English 
poesy after the classical ideal of unrhymed quantitative verse, but in 
practice realized that the popular taste for rhyme was overwhelming. 


, V3, March 1962. 


2036. Warfel, Harry R. “Structural Concepts of Language in the 
Eighteenth Century and Now,” pp. 179-183. Eighteenth-century scien- 
tists were inquiring into the structure of the natural world. They asked 
the right questions. But 18th-century philosophers went astray by viewing 
language through Aristotelian eyes. Hugh Blair's Lectures on Rhetoric 
and Belles Lettres best exemplifies the faults of the scholars of the time. 
Blair falls into the fallacy of comparing English with Latin; he thinks 
vocabulary constitutes language; he fails to recognize the harmony and 
sweetness of language in terms of the operation of the linguistic code. 
“The questions we need to ask are those which solve problems of physi- 
ology, acoustics, communication theory, and language operation.” 
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2037. Mahoney, John L. “Donne and Greville: Two Christian Attitudes 
Toward the Renaissance Idea of Mutability and Decay,” pp. 203-212. 
The belief in a disintegrating world order caused ultimately by original 
sin found its most complete expression in the English Renaissance. It is 
the root of 17th-century melancholy, and study of two significant works 
illustrates various aspects of the belief. John Donne's Second Anniver- 
sary and Fulke Greville’s Treatise of Human Learning indicate the 
positions of Christian humanists keenly aware of the corruptions of man 
and the universe. Both end by offering hope: Donne lifting his eyes to 
the constant heavens and Greville pointing the way to enduring know- 
ledge in the word of God. 


2038. Wolfe, Jane E. “George Herbert's ‘Assurance; ” pp. 213-222. 
Herbert’s “Assurance” reveals a sixth and final stage in the spiritual 
autobiography of the poet as revealed in his poems. In his final years the 
poet is peaceful, able to write in an easy conversational tone, freed of 
turmoil, tension, and distress. The poem traces the poet’s great debate 
with Satan, arch-enemy of the New Covenant, and his ultimate triumph 
over doubt. 


2039. Fish, Stanley E. “The Nun's Priest's Tale and Its Analogues,” pp. 
223-228. A recent critic has suggested that Geoffrey Chaucer’s Nurs 
Priest's Tale be taught with an eye to its analogues, and has suggested that 
a fable from Marie de France be used. The fable in question is too brief 
and leads to the questionable conclusion that Chaucer’s work is merely 
an extension of its analogue. Comparison of the Chaucer work with more 
lengthy analogues reveals many fundamental differences between it and 
its literary TE Perhaps the best analogue to use is the Roman 
du Renart, but even here we can see that the great poet has altered, adapt- 
ed, and reconstructed his sources to fit his artistic demands. It is Chau- 
cer’s genius to develop slight hints in the analogues into major themes. 


2040. Smith, Robert A. “A Note on the Folktales of Charles W. Ches- 
nutt,” pp. 229-232. Charles Chesnutt, Cleveland-born Negro, was the 
first of his race to write a large group of folktales and the first Negro 
to capitalize on the short story. Most of his stories are collected in two 
volumes: The Conjure Woman (1899) and The Wife of His Youth and 
Others (1899). Chesnutt’s central figure, Uncle Julius, owes little or 
nothing to Joel C. Harris, Interwoven into the stories are the humor, 
weal, woe, and pathos of the slave, colored by blind ignorance and 
belief in voodooism. Many of these simple tales, filled with vigorous 
language and simple humor, bear rereading. 


, VI:1, September 1962. 


2041. Jarrett, Hobart. “Some Exceptional Allusions to the Negro in 
Non-Dramatic Literature of Seventeenth-Century England,” pp. 19-22. 
In the 17th century, the Negro was usually depicted as a symbol of base- 
ness, barbarism, lust, ugliness, and the like; but several noteworthy ex- 
ceptions appear. George Herbert, John Rainolds, Henry King, and John 
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Cleveland wrote poems déaling with unrequited love across racial bar- 
tiers. Robert Burton, in his Anatomy of Melancholy, makes frequent ob- 
servations on the Negro, and Samuel Pepys’s Diary reveals its author’s 
physical attraction to a Negro serving-girl. The kindest treatment of the 
Negro as “the image of God in-ebony’” comes from Thomas Fuller's 
Holy and Profane States. 


2042, Brooks, A. Russell. ‘The Comic Spirit and the Negro’s New 
Look,” pp. 35-43. In his native Africa, the slave had long entertained 
himself with tales of humor and light fancy, and the comic spirit has 
never been wholly absent from Negro writings, despite the heavy note of 
protest in the works of the last three decades. One finds humor in Paul 
Lawrence Dunbar, Sterling Brown, and Langston Hughes, and although 
tragedy often lurks beneath the surface of their works, in Richard 
Wright, William Demby, and Ralph Ellison. 


2043. Tannenbaum, Earl. “Pattern in Whitman’s ‘Song of Myself’—A 
Summary and a Supplement,” pp. 44-49. A close reading of the great 
Walt Whitman poem indicates it can be divided into five parts: Part 
I composed of sections 1-6; Part II of 7-15; Part III of 16-33; Part IV of 
34-42; and Part V of 43-52. In these parts, we may discover a definite 
pattern, the progressive development ob an idea which was most impor- 
tant to Whitman—the idea that death is a rebirth and that one must by 
himself transcend the mundane. 


2044, Parker, John W. “Toward an Appraisal of Benjamin Brawley’s 
Poetry,” pp. 50-56. Dr. Benjamin Brawley, Negro educator and poet, 
left a body of some 60 poetical pieces. They deal with many subjects 
and reveal the ability to handle superbly the classical Johnsonian style. 
There are among them several love lyrics, a lament for a departed friend, 
sonnets to Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Browning, protest poems, and 
works of Christian didacticism. Among Christian classicist poets, Braw- 
ley deserves high place, although he never considered himself primarily 
a poet. 


2045. Knieger, Bernard. “Wordsworth and Coleridge as Playwrights,” 
pp. 57-63. William Wordsworth’s tragedy and sole play, The Borderers, 
was rejected, but Samuel Taylor Coleridge’s Asorio, recast as Remorse, 
had a successful run at Drury Lane and in the provinces in 1813. Both 
plays suffer from melodramatic plots and weak characterizations. Cole- 
ridge’s work, however, is far superior in pee qualities, relying heavily, 
and appropriately, upon the soliloquy. The chief significance of The 
Borderers is the insight it affords into Wordsworth’s reaction against 
the excesses of the French Revolution and his subsequent rejection of 
Godwinism, ae 


eee em VI:2, December 1962.. > 


2046. McAleer, -John J. “Thomas Lodge’s Verse Interludes,” pp- 83-89. 
Thomas Lodge suffered greatly from an eclecticism he was never able to 
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master. He modeled his work on John Lyly, Robert Greene, Christopher 


Marlowe, and Sir Philip Sidney, but “his faults usually were theirs, his ; 
virtues his own.” He outstripped all his models in lyricism, and a com- | 
parison of Rosalynde with A. Y. L. rewards the student by revealing — 


“what it was that made the supernal heart of the young Shakespeare leap © 


with a gladness which he immortalized in As You Like It.” 

2047. Davis, Arthur P. ‘The Black-and-Tan Motif in the Poetry of 
Gwendolyn Brooks,” pp. 90-97. The range of color creates a problem 
within the Negro community similar to that between colored and white, 
and rejection based on color pervades much of Gwendolyn Brooks's 
poetry, whereby she offers an ironic commentary on human nature: that 
rejection is caused not by hatred, nor cultural differences, nor religion, 
nor ideology, so much as by trivial matters such as skin coloring and hair 
texture. 


2048, Klotz, Marvin. “Romance or Realism?: Plot, Theme, and Charac- 
ter in The Red Badge of Courage,” pp. 98-106. The Red Badge is not 
naturalistic in any significant sense, and “for all its clearly realistic and 
anti-sentimental elements, its ending is much in the tradition of romance.” 


Most realists seek to show that actions fall short of wishful thinking, but — 


in this novel Henry dreams of charging the foe at the opening and Jater 
does charge. Many tealistic novels en pee only after the author has 
emphasized that a great price has been paid. 





In Red Badge, Henry pays ` 


nothing. Other evidence of expert realistic technique is that the central , 
character is a “most depressingly ordinary man” and that the theme — 


“breaks with the first principle of romance which required that themes 
reflect the absolute morality and the undeviating rationality of the hero.” 
The most realistic aspect of the novel is the author’s steadfast refusal to 
judge his character. Efforts by many critics to read irony into the ending 
are misapplied. ‘ 


2049. Cook, Richard I. “Garth’s Dispensary and Pope's Rape of the 


Lock,” pp. 107-116. Critics have long and frequently discussed the in- | 


fluence of Sir Samuel Garth’s Dispensary (1699) upon Alexander Pope's 
Rape of the Lock, concentrating almost exclusively upon similarities. The 
essential differences should be studied. Garth's poem is written from 
a highly didactic moralistic point of view, uses as its subject an issue of 
the times, and reveals much author intrusion. Pope’s, on the other hand, 
deals more with a social than a moralistic theme, has as its subject a more 
universal issue, and refrains from taking sides too obviously. 


2050. White, Robert L. “Sonnet 73 Again—A Rebuttal and New Read- 
ing,” pp. 125-132. There are two serious weaknesses in a recent explica- 
tion of Shakespeare’s Sonnet 73 by James Schroeter (College English, 
January 1962): (1) he blurs the dramatic situation by failing to stress 
that the poem is addressed to a loved one and by failing to see that the 
final couplet offers a sudden shift; and (2) his effort to see the “dignity 
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and wholeness” of the poem leads to an awkward extremity. In relating 
the poem to a common philosophical orientation current in the Renais- 
sance, Schroeter is forced to go outside the poem. 


2051. Rowell, Charles H. “Coleridge’s Symbolic Albatross,” pp. 133- 
135. The symbolism of the albatross in S. T. Coleridge’s Ancient Marin- 
er has come in for much attention, the prevailing view being that the 
bird ‘symbolizes God. Rather it symbolizes more particularly Christ, the 
Son of God. The albatross came to save the lost crew and was slain by 
those he loved; so with Christ. The very color of the bird (white) paral- 
lels the symbolic color for the Christian virtues. 


ee, VI:3, March 1963. 


2052. Barksdale, Richard K. “Social Background in the Plays of Miller 
and Williams,” pp. 161-169. Arthur Miller stands to his age much as 
Ben Jonson did to his; and Tennessee Williams parallels to some degree 
Shakespeare. “For Miller, the social context of a dramatic action is of 
over-riding importance, and the behavior of his characters is controlled by 
the ever-hovering threat of economic crisis and by those political impera- 
tives that make the society what it is.” The plays of Williams, on the 
other hand, admit to no easy analysis with regard to social issues; he pro- 
vides no neatly articulated philosophy, and he depicts a wide variety of 
social backgrounds. 


2053. Slabey, Robert M. “The Catcher in the Rye: Christian Theme and 
Symbol,” Pp. 170-183. In criticisms of J. D. Salinger’s novel “the impli- 
cations of the timing, the appropriateness of the Advent season, and the 
extent and significance of the Christian allusions have not received atten- 
tion.” Holden admires the Biblical Jesus throughout, but is disgusted by 
phony and hypocritical Christianity. His admiration for the nuns with 
whom he eats is significant, as is his compulsive messianic behavior. The 
term “catcher” parallels the metaphor Jesus used in calling his disciples. 
New York is clearly a modern Gomorrah, and Holden most admires Jim 
Castle (the initials are significant), who was a martyr to an ideal and kill- 
ed by a mob. Of ‘primary importance is the basic theme: Holden like 
Christ is in quest of love. 


2054. Clubb, Roger L. “4A Passage To India: The Meaning of the Mara- 
bar Caves,” pp. 184-193. The symbolism of the Marabar Caves is cen- 
tral to E. M. Forster's A Passage to India. They are mentioned at the very 
opening of the work, and throughout Part One they are brought time 
and again into conversations. The caves are associated with the vast and 
unknowable expanse of geological time, with millions of years before 
life, before religions. They symbolize the mystery of life itself, and on 
two levels: the metaphysical and the sexual, The metaphysical mystery 
is illustrated by Mrs. Moore’s reactions to the caves; the sexual mystery 
by Adela’s responses. In the end, “The ultimate mystery of the Marabar 
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Caves, the mystery behind the existence of conscious spirit in the universe, 
is beyond the powers of the human intellect to solve.” 


2055. Jackson, Kenny. “Israel Potter: Melville's ‘Fourth.of July Story,’ ” 
pp. 194-204. Herman Melville had a definite purpose in subtitling ‘Israel 
Potter’ “A Fourth of July Story.” “It presents a more mature writer and 
thinker who sums up his tirades of earlier works and introduces the subt- 
leties which are to be found mote explicitly expressed in The Confidence 
Man.” While less vehement and vitriolic than its predecessors, “Israel 
Potter” is a serious commentary on the American scene. 


2056. Fish, Stanley E. “Nature as Concept and Character in the Matabili- 
tie Cantos,” pp. 210-215. The search for sources has precluded textual 
analysis of Edmund Spenser's Matabilitie Cantos. Analysis of the poem 
reveals that neither Jove nor Mutabilitie has the dominant role, the as- 
cendency. With the entrance of Nature as a character, as an arbiter, the 
poem begins to develop an original theme. While Mutabilitie’s claims 
imply an equation of movement and decay, “the spontaneous growth 
which attends Nature suggests organic movement, movement upward, 
movement toward perfection.” Thus, “Nature decides neither for Jove 
nor Mutabilitie, but for a God of whose existence she is the sole mani- 
festation.” 


2057. Giannone, Richard. “Howells’ A Foregone Conclusion: ‘Theme 
and Structure,” pp. 216-220. Critics agree that the plot is weak and the 
characterization strong in W. D. Howells’s first international novel; but 
“to urge that plot and character function independently is to minimize the 
international implications of the novel.” Howells presents an ambivalent 
Venice, depicted according to the characters’ perceptivity: “from Mrs. 
Vervain’s indiscriminate and empty appreciation, through Florida’s at- 
traction tempered by a half-understood sadness, to Ferris’s tentative sym- 
pathy moditied by reasoned reservations. The fourth perspective is an in- 
sider’s, that of Don Ippolito, the native.” A technical irony is that the 
Italian inventor belongs in America and the American painter, Ferris, 


is at home in Italy. 
—George T. Watkins, IHI 


DRAMA SURVEY, III:1, Spring-Summer 1963. 


2058. McCollom, William G, “Form and Attitude in Comedy,” pp. 
42-68. Comedy has a traditional form and is an amusing, discontinuous 
action concerning social relations; it ends in judgment favoring the aver- 
age over the exceptional; its movements are in a pattern of inevitability 
and chance (free will is not stressed), presenting life “as a product of 
natural law and erratic fortune.” The action of comedy must “imply 
some rationally conceivable norm,” and it is the manipulation of form 
and attitude which marks a play as comic. 


2059. Jones, David E., editor. “A Symposium to Mark the Opening of 
the Tyrone Guthrie Repertory Theatre, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 7 May 
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1963,” pp. 69-116. The Symposium includes Arthur Miller and Frank 
M. Whiting on “The Theatre,” Sir Tyrone Guthrie and Michel Saint- 
Dennis on “The Repertoire,” Paddy Chayefsky, Norris Houghton, Rob- 
ertson Davies, and Norman Marshall on “The Director,” a selective bibli- 
ography of the writing of Guthrie, and Douglas Campbell and Tanya 
Moiseiwitsch on “The Director’s Associates,” 

—Julian Mates 


ENCORE, X:3, May-June 1963. $ 


2060. Baxandall, Lee. “Theatre and Affliction,” pp. 8-13. The Ameri- 
can theater is an ailing institution because of a disease in the society that 
produces it. It continues in spite of the “spastic manoeuvrings of invest- 
ment capital” because it is an essential part of society. There is no tra- 
dition, nor can there be, until subsidized repertory companies appear. 
William Inges Natural Affection and Tennessee Williams’s The Milk 
Train Doesn't Stop Here Any More are both realistic dramatic structures 
that condemn, but are restricted to “limited allusion to basic social forces.” 
Edward Albee’s Who's Afraid of Virginia Woolf? is, on the other hand, 
an allegorical anti-myth that captures the “ghoulish spectacle of our de- 
cline and collapse.” Still, no one offers a diagnosis of the causes of social 
affliction. 


2061. O'Casey, Sean. “Out, Damned Spot,” pp. 14-18. Although some 
say that opinions in plays are “damned spots,” Shaw is an outstanding ex- 
ample of the absurdity of this idea. Most contemporary plays flood out 
messages of misery and hopelessness; such messages are regarded as pro- 
found. Strindberg’s saddest play, though, concludes with a gigantic 
chrysanthemum springing from the top of a dung hill. 


2062. Garforth, John. “Arnold Wesker’s Mission,” pp. 38-43. Wes- 
ker’s activities as prophet keep him from developing or growing because 
growth and change for a prophet would be an admission of earlier error. 
Yet Wesker’s permanence is misunderstood. He, like his pivotal character 
Ronnie Kahn in Roots, is attempting to teach ordinary men to think. In 
Chips With Everything the ruling class is shown controlling the unthink- 
ing masses; in The Kitchen the commoners respect things more than peo- 
ple, thus making manipulation by the leaders easier. As Wesker’s char- 
acters talk of something else, however, social change occurs. I’m Talking 
About Jerusalem is the vision of “artisan self-sufficience,” but éven. this 
dream is shown to be a romantic ideal, Yet the irony is that Wesker’s aud- 
ience, and Wesker, himself, are not of the working class to whom his 
message is directed. 

: —William M. Jones 


ENGLISH JOURNAL, LII:3, March 1963. 


2063. Miles, Josephine. “Reading Poems,” pp. 157-164. A poem should 
be read first for its literal meaning, an interpretation which is either right 
or wrong. Implications or inferences which may be connected’ with the 
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poem should then be considered as plausible ‘or implausible. Sound as 
well as sense -should be read literally. Inevitable correspondence may 
exist’ between sense and sound or discrepancies of various types may. 
occur. 


, LII:4, April 1963. 


2064. Miles, Josephine. “Reading Poems,” pp. 243-246. No real pro- 
fession of poetry exists today because poets are not yet supplying what we 
need—“'a profession of the new meanings to be found in our new lives.” 
The latent demand for poetry exists wherever language has significant 
effects—in television, for example, and in church services. The hope is 
for a new “public poetry” to replace the old “private poetry.” 
—Lawrence H. Maddock 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, X: September 1961. 


2065. Phillips, Elizabeth. “What’s New About the New Poetry in the 
United States?” PP. 230-248. Even among seemingly revolutionary poets, 
innovations are often traditional in character. Our poets find their enemy 
in “academic verse,” yet they are interested in exotic learning. They use 
free rhythms, slang, unorthodox punctuation, breaks in the thought con- 
tinuum. Good love poetry, lacking in American poetry of the past, is one 
of the important contributions of the new poets. 


2066. Solberg, S. E. “Modern American Poetry,” pp. 249-279. The 
modern poet finds his images wherever he finds meaning, drawing on 
psychology, philosophy, philology, the social and behavioral sciences, 
When those references are obscure to the reader the poem seems difficult. 
Four major influences interfere with poetic communication: the more 
comprehensive frame of reference, the paring down of poetic conventions 
as introduced by the Imagists, the influence of the French Symbolists, and 
the general intellectual atmosphere of the late 19th and early 20th cen- 
tury. Typographical tricks also create a hazard for the reader. 


2067. Chang, Wang-Rok. “An Analysis of Marder in the Cathedral,” 
pp. 280-291. Murder in the Cathedral is a religious drama in verse, em- 
bodying T. S. Eliot’s idea that religious drama should include both reli- 
gious belief and diversion for the audience. Its dramatic problem is that 
the morte completely the saint surrenders himself to God the more he 
leaves the human behind. Structurally, it is in two parts divided by the 
Sermon; the Chorus indicates the place and forebodes the tragic event and 
makes the play poetic by the harmony between the music of the spoken 
lines and the, general feeling of the play. The Sermon shifts time and 
place, and permits Becket to identify himself with a mastyr and a saint. 
Past II provides the drama which offers diversion. 
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, XI: June 1962. 


2068. Daly, J. P. “Hamlin Garland’s Rose of Dutcher’s Cooly,” pp. 51- 
65. In Rose of Dutcher's Cooly Garland was making a strong bR for 
recognition as a realist. But the novel met much critical condemnation, 
and the author revised according to suggestions of the critics, making 
some 100 changes in the 1899 revised edition. His remaining novels, ex- 
cept for Mocassin Ranch, were popular romantic tales far below the level 
of his early work. The reviewers had changed his career, although other 
factors may have had an influence. 


2069. Kim, Suk-Joo. “A Comparative Study of Emerson and Carlyle,” 
pp. 66-75. Thomas Carlyle’s philosophy derived from transcendental 
ideas, while R, W. Emerson’s was religious, with a mystic element largely 
lacking in Carlyle. Emerson re-ected the authority of the church, the Bible 
as Revelation, and the traditional concept of God; Carlyle attacked the 
mechanical view of life. To Carlyle, because man is always seeking per- 
fection, he can never reach the ideal spiritual world; to Emerson man may 
attain union with a higher spirit. Emerson glorified the common man; 
Carlyle, the hero. They agreed on the relationship between government 
and the individual, and on the need for protection of the poor, but Emer- 
son went beyond Carlyle in his ideas of liberty and equality. 


2070. Chung, Byung-Choon. “A Study of Shakespeare's Measure i 
Measure,” pp. 95-129. Meas. is a play about which critical opinion dif- 
fers widely; William Hazlitt complained of its subject, its hero and hero- 
ine; S. T. Coleridge considered it painful. To another critic it is one of 
Shakespeare’s greatest plays. Many critics consider the characters allegor- 
ical, but they are real persons as well. Through their lives Shakespeare 
has shown that charity comes through knowledge of the self and others. 
The self-righteous Angelo changes when he comes to know himself, the 
cold Isabella becomes warm and soft-hearted, and the Duke has reform<cd 
Vienna by allowing repentance to serve for punishment. 

—Edith Copeland 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN TRANSITION (1880-1920), VI:2, 1963. 


2071. Watson, Sara Ruth. “George Moore and the Dolmetsches,” pp. 65- 
75. Moore based the characte: of Mr. Innes in his Evelyn Innes upon 
Arnold Dolmetsch and owed to Dolmetsch’s concerts of old music infor- 
mation concerning Renaissance and Baroque music and suggestions for 
characterizations of other figures in the novel. 


2072. Harris, Wendell. “Hubert Crackanthorpe as Realist,” pp. 76-84. 
Crackanthorpe’s artistic vision, differing from that of Maupassant, whose 
disciple he is usually considered to be, was shaped by a sense of disillusion- 
ment permeating the most romantic and ideal scenes of life. His fiction 
went beyond the usual Victorian happy ending to express suggestions of 
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discord. His unbiased presentation of realistic details is without auctorial 
comment. 


2073. Harris, Wendell. “A Bibliography of Writings about Hubert 
Crackanthorpe,” pp. 85-91. 


2074. Gerber, H. E., E. S. Lautterbach, and others. “Bibliography, News, 
and Notes,” pp. 92-123. Brief bibliographical notes are here given on 
Arnold Bennett, Samuel Butler, Ford Madox Ford, E. M. Forster, Maurice 
Hewlett, W. H. Hudson, Sheila Kaye-Smith, Rose Macaulay, W. Somer- 
set Maugham, George Moore, and H. G. Wells. 

—George O. Marshall, Jr. 


ETUDES ANGLAISES, X'VI:1, January-March 1963. 


2075. Mane, Robert. “Henry Adams et la Science,” pp. 1-10. In 1862 
Henry Adams, writing to his brother, expressed astonishment at the ap- 
peon unlimited possibilities of science, but felt at the same time that 
efore long science would be the master of man. Forty years later he 
feared that science in the hands of people who were not totally aware of 
their responsibilities would bring about the destruction of the world. 
Adams’s pessimism is contrary to the optimistic spirit of the time, but is 
nonetheless typical of a man who admitted to “having had always a weak- 
ness for science mixed with metaphysics,” and who looked upon himself 
as “a dilution of a mixture of Lord Kelvin and St. Thomas Aquinas.” (In 
French) : 


2076. Bas, Georges. “James Shirley et ‘Th’ Untun’d Kennell,’” pp. 11- 
22. In the reign of Charles I there was a literary quarrel between Thom- 
as Heywood and Thomas Carew and William Davenant, prompted by 
Carew’s description of the Blackfriars theater as an “untun’d kennell.” 
Both Heywood and Shirley wrote for the Blackfriars, so that Shirley 
found himself on the same side as the declining Elizabethan. Though the 
quarrel itself may not be particularly important, it does throw interesting 
light on the rivalry between the Blackfriars and Cockpit theaters and 
illuminates an obscure phase in Shirleys career as a dramatist. (Io 
French) 


2077. Hulin, Jean-Paul. “Exotisme et Littérature Sociale au Début de |’Ere 
Victorienne,” pp. 23-37. The early part of the Victorian age is character- 
ized by a concern with social questions and an interest in exotic lands. In 
the literature of the period these two major preoccupations come togeth- 
er, and we find in such writers as Charles Dickens and Benjamin Disraeli, 
as well as in many lesser known authors, that there is a tendency to write 
about urban life by drawing upon images and allusions associated with the 
travel literature of the time. Possibly one of the reasons for this is to lend 
dignity to what otherwise might be regarded as a disreputable subject, but 
it also reflects the way the social life of the lower urban classes appeared 
to contemporaries as quite foreign to their everyday experience. (In 
French) 
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2078. Blondel, Jacques. “Sur Dix Années de Critique Miltonienne,” pp. 
38-53. Critics of John Milton tend to be both numerous and extreme, but 
recently, after suffering at the hands of the “new critics,” Milton seems 
to be receiving more sympathetic treatment. Some critics have provided us 
with information about Milton and his world, while others have been in- 
terpretive; the most reliable are those who see Milton as a poet and who 
can adapt themselves to a cultural environment considerably different 
from their own. (In French) 


2079. Moore, C. H. “Amédée Pichot’s Discovery of Blake,” pp. 54-58. 
Milsand and Burger are generally credited with being the first French 
critics to have noticed Blake, even though their studies did not appear 
until 1863. However, in 1833 Pichot wrote about Blake in the Revue de 
Paris, and possibly he was the author of an article on Blake which appear- 
ed in the Revue Britannique of the same year. For Pichot, Blake is pri- 
marily an artist rather than a poet, and though he subscribes to the tra- 
ditional view that he was a madman, he significantly places him in the 
context of both English and French Romanticism. 


„ XVI:2, April-June 1963. 


2080. Cumming, Ian. “Helvetius in England,” pp. 113-124. In the his- 
tory of ideas in Britain the French philosopher, Claude Helvetius, is im- 
portant because of his influence on the Benthamites. He visited England 
in March 1764, and though one of his principles as set out in De Esprit 
was to save men from ignorance, he was himself sometimes inclined to 
view the British and their institutions from a somewhat narrow point of 
view. He was willing to praise those British practices which he thought 
superior to the French, but he did not really understand the English charac- 
ter. To him, the legislative and educational life of a country were indivis- 
ible, and the English system appeared to depend altogether too much on 
Chance rather than on reason and truth. 


2081. Legouis, P. “Sur Une Traduction en Vers de Donne,” pp. 134- 
139. Though the new translation of John Donne’s poems by Jean Fuzier 
and Yves Denis is metrically commendable, the violence both translators 
do to Donne’s meaning is hardly acceptable. (In French) 


2082. Lambrechts, G. “Edward III, Oeuvre de Thomas Kyd,” pp. 160- 
174. The historical drama, The Raigne of King Edward the Third, pub- 
lished anonymously in 1596, has been attributed to Christopher Marlowe, 
Robert Greene, George Peele, Thomas Lodge; and—at least in part—to 
Shakespeare.. A close examination of the style and versification suggests, 
however, that it ought to be included among the original works of Thomas 
Kyd. (In French) 


2083. Davies, H. M. P. “The King’s School, Canterbury,” pp 59-62. In 
addition to the normal facilities of a school library, King’s School has two 
important collections donated by famous old boys: the Hugh Walpole 
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Collection and the Somerset Maugham Library. The former has over 100 
Mss, a number of first editions and fine editions, while the latter is made 
up of books from Maugham’s personal library—-mostly novels (particular- 
ly French), Italian and Spanish books, books about oriental and Euro- 
pean philosophy, and a number of English classics. 

—John M. Munro 


EXPLICATOR, XXI:8, April 1963. 


2084. Meyers, Robert. “Crane’s ‘The Open Boat,” Item 60. Stephen 
Crane's story not only gives “a naturalistic reading of life,” but throughout 
` inverts conventional Christianity; thus the “man in black” may be seen as 

representing the cheerful but ineffective clergy. : 


2085. Chapin, Henry B. “Twain's Pudd’nhead Wilson, Chapter VI,” 
Item 61. The relationship between the Italian twins and the adulatory 
citizens of Dawson’s Landing provides an ironic commentary on the 
master-slave relationship examined in Mark Twain’s novel. 


2086. White, Robert L. ‘Emerson’s ‘Brahma, ” Item 63. “The ‘I’ of R. 
W. Emerson’s poem is a persona speaking to a particularized audience’: 
an audience of Christians. The last two lines are indeed an exhortation 
to dismiss thoughts of a Christian heaven. 


2087. Vogel, Joseph F. “ Rossetti’s “Ihe House of Life,’ Sonnet 
LXXXVII,” Item 64. The puzzling last line of the sonnet is most satis- 
factorily interpreted as D. G. Rossetti’s exhortation to his soul “to emu- 
late Ulysses’ resistance to the seductive song of Death.” 


2088, Louise, Sister Robert, O. P. “Hopkins’ ‘Spring and Fall: To a 
Young Girl; ” Item 65. The word Goldengrove lies at the center of G. 
M. Hopkins’s poem. Since it is a reference to the Garden of Eden, Mar- 
garet’s sorrow is seen to be for the loss of innocence, a universal experi- 
ence. 


2089. Johnson, Mary Lynn. “[Tennessee} Williams’ Suddenly Last 
Summer, Scene One,” Item 66. If the names “Violet” and “Sebastian” are 
intended to suggest Shakespeare’s twins Viola and Sebastian of Twel., an 
additional level of ambiguity in their relationship is suggested. 


2090. Tick, Stanley. “Conrad’s ‘Heart of Darkness,’ ” Item 67. Joseph 
Conrad’s references to the Congo River as snake-like are symbolic: the 
river tempts both the exploiters and Marlowe, and it calls forth several 
aspects of the situation in Eden, out of which Marlowe gains the forbid- 
den knowledge of good and evil. 


2091. Griffin, Robert J. “Whitman’s ‘This Compost, ” Item 63. Walt 
Whitman’s poem progresses from misgivings to awe, reflecting the cycle 
of the’ seasons it examines, and in the last line interpreting man’s life 
and death in analogy with the cycle. 
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, XXI:9, May’ 1963. 


2092. Griffith, Richard R. “‘Westron Wynde When Wyll Thow 
Blow,’ ” Item 69. When the poem is read in its original form, with can 
given its older meaning, it is seen that the setting is a rainy morning, the 
wished-for love is not the spouse, and the wished-for weather fair, not 
rainy. 


2093. Graver, Lawrence. “Conrad's “The Lagoon, ” Item 70. From the 
evidence of Joseph Conrad’s revision, the story portrays the effect of a 
destructive illusion, Arsat still holding to an illusion at the story’s close. 


2094. Briggs, Pearlanna. “Frost’s ‘Directive, ” Item 71. Through a 
metaphorical statement of many of the details of his life, Robert Frost 
is describing the ordeal through which he became a poet, implying that a 
like ordeal is required of all poets. 


2095. Henry, Nat. “Cummings’ '262, ” Item 72. E. E. Cummings des- 
sctibes a strip-tease; the opening 17 lines resolve into conventional syn- 
tax; the later lines depend on pun and punctuation to evoke the climax 
of the act. 


2096. Rowland, Beryl. “Chaucer's The Knights Tale, A. 1810,” Item 
73. The meaning of line A. 1810 is clear when one remembers that both 
the cuckoo and the hare “were commonly regarded as lacking in true 
affection.” The reading “cokkow of an hare” is also possible if Geoffrey 
Chaucer was punning on the two names. 


2097. Helton, Tinsley. {Thomas} Middleton and [William] Rowley’s 
The Changeling, V, iii, 175-177,” Item 74. The word “token” is best 
read as a reference to Alonzo’s ring, earlier given to De Flores by Bea- 
trice. 


2098. Gale, Robert L. “{Willa] Cather’s Death Comes for the Arch- 
bishop,” Item 75. The novel is divided into three units of three books 
each, as are the strokes of the Angelus bell to which Father Latour listens 
in Book I, Chapter 4. Further, the Angelus is a reminder of the Virgin 
Mary, whose aid and inspiration would seem to sustain Father Latour 
throughout the novel. 

—Wendell V. Harris 


FORUM (Austria), IX:105, September 1962. as 


2099. Lindtberg, Leopold. “Shakespeares Kénigsdramen (II),” pp. 372- 
375. Of the great characters in the king dramas—Margaret, Old Glou- 
cester, Richard II, and Henry V—Richard III shows what corruption 
develops when legal rights. are disallowed and the people confused. Un- 
doubtedly more villainous in the play than in history, Shakespeare’s Rich- 
ard appears cynically charming enough both to dominate his cronies and 
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to seduce Anne by crooked logic and lack of consideration for any but 
his own ends. The seeds of chaos are sown in Richard II’s forced abdica- 
tion; and the genial Falstaff’s tendency to play tricks with honor is writ 
large in Richard III, who in many soliloquies reveals the direction of the 
action and his own psychology, one based on deformity. (In German) 
—J. Lee Kaufman 


FOUR QUARTERS, XII:1, November 1962. (KATHERINE ANNE 
PORTER NUMBER) 


2100. Hagopian, John V. “Katherine Anne Porter: Feeling, Form, and 
Truth,” pp. 1-10. The words Porter used to describe Katherine Mans- 
field can be applied to herself. “ ‘She states no belief, gives no motives, 
airs no theories, but simply presents . . . a situation, a place, and a 
character, and there it is... .’”’ The important thing about her writing 
is “the emotional charge, the intensity of feeling as it is manifested in 
language”; she has a preoccupation with feeling and form. Porter is an 
unusually sensitive writer; her characters are specific people, complex 
human beings, not types with labels; she is a master of symbolism, but 
the symbolism is not obvious or overt; indirect dialogue or monologue 
characterizes her narrative method; and the basic experience presented in 
her fiction is the process (or failure) of self-discovery. 


2101. Hafley, James. ‘“ ‘Maria Concepción’: Life among the Ruins,” 
PP. 11-17. Porter's first finished short story is an excellent example of 
ow meaning in fiction is often closely related to achieved verbal form 
(rather than to plot or objects). “Maria Concepción” is, simply, words 
in pattern; the “pattern makes facts mean’”—the story is “given its 
meaning by the very words in which, and as which, it occurs.” 


2102. Hendrick, George. “Katherine Anne Porters ‘Hacienda, ” pp. 
24-29, Much more than a comedy of manners with a feudal quality contri- 
buting much of its irony, “Hacienda” is “a brilliantly executed story of 
disengagement, of spiritual, physical, moral, and psychological isolation, 
a short novel of the lost generation.” 


2103. Wiesenfarth, Brother Joseph. “Ilusion and Allusion: Reflec- 
tions in “The Cracked Looking-Glass, ” pp. 30-37. Porter's story paral- 
lels elements of Henry James’s “The Beast in the Jungle” and “In the 
Cage” and dramatizes “the accommodation of a woman’s illusion to real- 
T The function and meaning of the mirror symbol are especially com- 
plex; it stands “chameleon-like” at the center of the story, changing mean- 
ing and having at times plural meanings simultaneously. 


2104, Heilman, Robert B. “Ship of Fools: Notes on Style,” pp. 46-55. 
In this novel style is “a window of things and people, not a symbolic ag- 
gression of ego upon them”; the author is an absentee presence. In one 
sense her style is “no-style,” a general style or fusion of proved styles, one 
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without mannerisms, crochets, or characteristic brilliance or unique ex- 
cellences. Porter’s is a style “that regularly compels one to look anew at 
all familiar surfaces.” 


, XII:2, January 1963. 


2105. Deisy, Brother Paul Francis. “Reality and Escape,” pp. 28-31. 
The story “He” provides an illustration of how one aspect of Katherine 
Anne Porter’s general concern of man in the Western world can be devel- 
ores and complicated to the point where it becomes the primary structur- 
al factor of a story. In the first 14 paragraphs the main line of develop- 
ment can be seen. 


, XIL:3, March 1963. 


2106, Rubin, Louis D., Jr. “ “We Get Along Together Just Fine... ,’” 
pp. 30-31. This remark of Katherine Anne Porter's about a fellow novel- 
ist sheds light on the kind of person the author of Ship of Fools is. Love 
as a positive force is missing from that novel precisely because that power 
was largely missing from Europe between the wars, rendered impotent by 
hate. Only a writer with great compassion for her fellow humans could 
ee written this 20-year-in-the-writing book, “an almost flawless work 
of fiction.” 


—Lionel D. Wyld 


GEORGIA REVIEW, XVII:1, Spring 1963. 


2107, Weaver, Richard W. “The Southern Phoenix” (rev.-art.), pp. 
6-17. The issuance of PH Take My Stand as one of the Harper Torch- 
book Series will widen the audience of this famous book and renew the 
controversy aroused at its publication in 1930. This book of social criti- 
cism was both anti-socialist and anti-capitalist. The 12 authors, though 
by no means unanimous in their opinions, were in accord on certain princi- 
a Though the movement of the South since 1930 has been diametrical- 
y opposed to the course suggested by the 12 essayists, PH Take My 
Stand continues to be a significant statement of values. 


2108. Montgomery, Marion. ‘‘Fiction’s Use of History,” pp. 44-50. The 
novelist in his use of history must be allowed freedom in the choice and 
alteration of his materials. He must disregard “the social-economic-polit- 
ical-religious pressure groups on two extremes.” He seeks through the 
illusions of his art to apprehend reality. 

—H. Grady Hutcherson 


HORIZON, V:6, July 1963. 


2109. Barnett, Lincoln. “The Assault on English,” PP. 33-48, “The 
teaching of English in schools and the training of English teachers have 
become increasingly dominated by the discipline known variously as 
Structural Linguistics, Descriptive Linguistics, or Modern Linguistic 
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Science.” The total effect of the ideas of this discipline has been “the 
annihilation of traditional rules of grammar, the denial of any standards 


of ‘right’ and ‘wrong’ in speech and writing, and an anarchical philosophy | 


of usage.” 


2110. Dempsey, David. “The Literary Prize Game,” pp. 68-75. Literary 
prizes do not necessarily go to the best works published in a country; 
energetic politicking can influence those who grant awards. 

—Russell M. Goldfarb 


HUNTINGTON LIBRARY QUARTERLY, XXIV:1, November 1960. 


2111. Baylen, Joseph O. “George Meredith and W. T. Stead: Three 
Unpublished Letters,” pp. 47-52. After replacing John Morley as editor 
of the Pall Mall Gazette in 1883, William T. Stead corresponded fre- 
quently with George Meredith about jingoism, pacifism, Russia, mutual 
friends, Americans, unorthodox liberalism, democracy, and devotion to 
John Morley. 


2112. Barker, John R. “Some Early Correspondence of Sarah Stoddart 
and the Lambs,” pp. 59-69. Among the Pinney Papers (held by the 
University of Bristol) is some correspondence of Sarah Stoddart (at 
one time the wife of William Hazlitt) which contains three letters from 
Charles or Mary Lamb [here reprinted}. One learns little of Sarah Stod- 
dart, but something of the Lambs—the date, for instance, of their sur- 
prise visit to Coleridge at Greta Hall (August 10, 1802). 


2113. Carpenter, Nan Cooke, “Louisa May Alcott and “Thoreau’s Flute’: 
Two Letters,” pp. 71-74. A reference to Louisa May Alcott’s poem 
“Thoreau’s Flute” [here reprinted}, which was published anonymously in 
the Atlantic Monthly of September 1863, appears in a recently discovered 
letter written by Miss Alcott [also reprinted here}. 


2114, Pizer, Donald. “The Garland-Crane Relationship,” pp. 75-82. 
Hamlin Garland’s accounts of his meetings with Stephen Crane are not 
reliable: Garland discusses meetings of 1891-1894 as if they all occurred 
in 1893. Crane showed Garland The Red Badge of Courage and borrow- 
ed $15 to reclaim it from the typist in 1894, not 1893. 


, XXIV:2, February 1961. 


2115, Fowler, A. D. S. “The Image of Mortality: The Faerie Queene, 
ILi-ii,” pp. 91-110. The tragedy of Mordant and Amavia and the 
washing of Ruddymane’s hands are not merely psychological studies, nor 
does the stain on the hands represent merely the effects of original sin. 
Instead, the first two cantos of The Faerie Queene, Book II, are almost 
wholly concerned with baptismal regeneration and sanctification. The 
imagery refers not only to actual flesh, but also to a new man, “of a 
sanctified nature entirely dependent upon grace.” 
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2116. Bradbrook, Muriel’ C. “The Status Seekers: Society and the 
Common Player in the Reign of Elizabeth I,” pp. 111-124. Antagonism 
toward strolling players in the 16th century arose from “‘pruriency in the 
plays, pugnacity in the audience, and plague infection,” and nearly ended 
Elizabethan drama; but establishment of the Theater and the Curtain in 
1576 offered sufficient stability and respectability to the players to defeat 
attacks made against them. 


2117. Ure, Peter. “Yeats’s Hero-Fool in The Hernes Egg,” pp. 125- 
136. William Butler Yeats’s The Herne’s Egg is not merely a satire on 
human life nor a description of life invaded by the “dark powers”; its 
central theme concerns the “living man,’ who “finds nothing in the 


world of nature or supernature stranger or more beautiful” than him- 
self. 


2118. Davis, Harold H. “An Unknown and Early Translation of 
Seneca’s De beneficiis,” pp. 137-144. Arthur Golding translated the 
seven books of Seneca’s De beneficiis in 1577/8, but Nicholas Haward 
had translated much of the same material nine years previously (STC 
12939), without admitting Seneca’s original authorship. 


2119. McLane, Paul E. “Spenser's Chloris: The Countess of Derby,” 
pp. 145-150. Chloris (“Shepheardes Calendar,” 1. 122) “probably rep- 
resents Lady Margaret, countess of Derby, granddaughter of Mary Tudor, 
the youngest sister of Henry VIII.” Lady Margaret oppor Queen Eliz- 
abeth’s possible marriage to Alengon, and was punished severely by the 
Queen, the more severely because Lady Margaret had a small claim to 
royal succession. 


2120. Dent, Robert W. “Greene's Gwydonius: A Study in Elizabethan 
Plagiarism,” pp. 151-162. Of George Pettie’s A Petite Pallace of Pettie 
. His Pleasure, Robert Greene plagiarized from all the stories but “Tereus 
and Progne.” Greene was “a literary quilt maker,” and “by the standards 
of any age was a plagiarist.” Gwydontus (1584) contains almost no orig- 
inal characterization, plot, or diction. 


2121. Palmatier, M. A. “A Suggested New Source in Ovid's Metamor- 
phoses for Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis,” pp. 163-169. No satisfac- 
tory source for Adonis’s sullen behavior appears in Book IV of Ovid's 
Metamorphoses, the accepted source for Shakespeare's “Venus and Adon- 
is.” A more likely source is Arthur Golding’s translation of the Metamor- 
phoses (1567), Book X, Sig. 


, XXIV:4, August 1961. 


2122. Lewalski, Barbara Kiefer. “Milton on Learning and the Learned- 
Ministry Controversy,” pp. 267-281. In his “Considerations Touching 
the Likeliest Means . . .” (1659), John Milton wrote to two questions: 
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the propriety of tithing and whether ministers should be learned. He 
saw no need for a minister’s knowing the subject matter of the arts, 
sciences, and philosophy; but he did advocate knowledge of language 
and methods of textual analysis. 


2123. McFadden, George. “Dryden’s ‘Most Barren Period’ -- and Mil- 
ton,” pp. 283-296. John Dryden’s reworking into heroic couplets of 
John Milton's Paradise Lost (1677) met with public ridicule upon pub- 
lication and has gained little respect since then. Dryden wrote partly as 
an experiment, to contrast his heroic couplets to the blank verse of the 
original. Specifically, he worked with the “interweaving and internal re- 
inforcement of sound, more than [a] concern to justify rhyme.” 


2124, Horn, Robert D. “The Authorship of the First Blenheim Pane- 
gytic,” pp. 297-310. What is probably the first published poetic tribute 
{here reprinted] to the Duke of Marlborough’s great victory at Blenheim 
appare August 12, 1704, ten days after the victory, and now exists in 
only a single copy. The author was probably James Smallwood, 


2125. Mayhew, George P. “Swifts Notes for His The History of the 
Four Last Years, Book IV,” pp. 311-322. Huntington Ms No. 14380, 
six unpublished entries in the hand of Jonathan Swift, consists of notes 
intended for his posthumously published History (1758), and constitutes 
added proof that the History is, indeed, Swift's work. Swift was writing 
to justify the bizarre role played by the Duke of Ormonde in the Flanders 
copies of 1712. Swift probably obtained his facts from Sir Thomas 
amner. 


2126, Jack, Jane H. “A New Voyage round thet World: Defoe’s Roman 
a Thèse,” pp. 323-336. Although A New Voyage is the least dramatic 
of Daniel Defoe’s fiction, Defoe himself was deeply involved with the 
work. It contains many of his pet ideas: the colonizing of South America 
as a means of rehabilitating criminals, increasing of English trade with 
America, and not insisting upon free trade with Spain. 


2127, Freedman, Morris. “Milton and Dryden on Rhyme,” pp. 337-344. 
John Milton's preface to Paradise Lost was written with John Dryden's 
“Essay on Dramatic Poesy” in mind. Both face the same questions: whe- 
ther rhyme has inherent ornamental value; whether rhyme is appropriate 
fof long works; who uses rhyme; and whether rhyme aede restricts 
an author. f 


2128. Cook, Richard I. “Dryden’s Absalom and Achitophel and Swift's 
Political Tracts, 1710-1714,” pp. 345-348. Jonathan Swift’s political 
tracts treat Queen Anne’s reign in terms similar to those of John Dryden’s 
“Absalom and Achitophel.” In each “an indulgent monarch, at first re- 
luctant to exercise his rightful authority, is challenged by a royal favor- 
ite... . There ensues a conspiracy against the throne by those who pre- 
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sume to positions beyond their normal places in the social pyramid; and 
finally, proper order is restored by an assertion of power from the 
throne.” 


2129. Novak, Maximillian E. “Colonel Jack’s ‘Thieving Roguing’ Trade 
to Mexico and Defoe’s Attack on Economic Individualism,” pp. 349-353. 
The final episode of Colonel Jack illustrates Daniel Defoe’s ideas on com- 
mercial morality: “Jack’s sin was . . . the sin of his era, and his failure 
merely leads him back to the traditional mercantile ideals of moderation 
and retirement and an awareness of the futility of trying to make too 
much money.” 


, SXV:1, November 1961. 


2130. Hale, J. R. “Samuel Rogers the Perfectionist,’ pp. 61-67. The 
Pleasures of Memory (1792) made Samuel Rogers famous, but by 1822 
he was all but forgotten. He effected a rebirth of his own popularity in 
1830 by re-issuing his works, sumptuously illustrated with steel engrav- 
ings. Rogers chose his illustrators carefully and supervised their labors 
closely. John Ruskin and T. B. Macaulay praised his work highly, and 
in 1870 Rogers was offered the poet-laureateship, which he declined in 
favor of Tennyson. 


, XXV:2, February 1962. 


2131. Thomson, Patricia. “Sir Thomas Wyatt: Classical Philosophy and 
English Humanism,” pp. 79-96. “Quyete of Mynde” (1527), Sir 
Thomas Wyatt's translation from the Latin is the first rendering into 
English of Plutarch. “Quyete of Mynde” has scant literary, artistic, or 
philosophical value; but the translation is important as a late humanist 
document, as an early prose essay, and as an illustration of the moral 
seriousness and fondness for moralizing that permeate all of Wyatt’s 
work, even his love poems. 


2132. Turner, Robert Y. “Pathos and the Gorboduc Tradition, 1560- 
1590,” pp. 97-120. Quintilian had distinguished two classes of emotions: 
pathos (violent emotions), and ethos (those -gentler emotions which form 
permanent parts of our moral characters). Speakers were themselves to 
feel those emotions which they were attempting to instill, and early Eliza- 
bethan playwrights, too, attempted through the lament to externalize the 
emotions of their characters and thus to carry the emotions to the audi- 
ences. In R. II Shakespeare so employs the traditional lament. 


2133. Cannon, Charles K. “William Whitaker's Disputatio de Sacra 
Scriptura: A Sixteenth-Century Theory of Allegory,” pp. 129-138. Six- 
teenth-century literary theory treated words and meaning as related but 
distinguishable entities. The allegorical meaning of a poem, then, might 
be true even if the words, the outer layer of the poem, were fictive. Wil- 
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liam Whitaker's Disputatio de Sacra Scriptura (1588) argued that the 
sense of the Bible consists of a union of the factual and allegorical inter- 
pretations—neither of which can stand alone. 


2134. Driscall, John P., S. J. “The Seconde Parte: Another Protestant 
Version of Robert Persons’ Christian Directorie,’ pp. 139-146. When 
Robert Persons in 1585 revised his popular Book of Resolution, he embar- 
rassed English publishers, who had abtidged his first edition, because his 
additions would not now fit into their mutilated versions. The publishers 
issued his additions separately as a Seconde Parte (1590) with a faked 
introduction, and they edited Persons’s new work to excise favorable refer- 
ences to Catholics and to the doctrine of gaining one’s own salvation. 
They also modified Persons’s stand on the question of faith vs. good 
works, 


2135. Thomson, Patricia. “A Note on Wyatt’s Prose Style in Oxyete of 
Mynde,” pp. 147-156. Sir Thomas Wyatt’s prose in “Quyete of Mynde” 
(translated from a Latin version of Plutarch in 1527) is limited by Wy- 
att’s times, since there were no appropriate models, no proper theory, 
and the humanists then scorned the vernacular; it is limited also by., 
Wyatt's hasty work, his unnecessary concern with writing a literal trans- ` 
lation, and by the inadequacy of his Latin model. Wyatt's prose is at 
times incomprehensible; elsewhere his style works to his advantage, as 
he hits a point squarely. 


, XXV:3, May 1962. 


2136, Rowse, A. L. “Sir Winston Churchill as a Historian,” pp. 165- 
179. Winston Churchill’s histories Marlborough and A History of the. 
English-speaking Peoples are sufficient to bring him lasting fame, even 
if he had done or written nothing else. In Marlborough Churchill suc- 
ceeded in vindicating his ancestor's name against the slanders of T. B. 
Macaulay. A History of the English-speaking Peoples is vigorous, incisive, 
and accurate—marred only by occasional failures in proportion or em- 
phasis. Churchill used research assistants, who worked under his close 
supervision; but he wrote or dictated every word of his histories himself. 


2137. Bastian, J. M. “James Ralph’s Second Adaptation from John 
Banks,” pp. 181-188. James Ralph (1705?-1762) adapted two Restora- 
tion plays of John Banks. The Unhappy Favourite: or the Earl of Essex 
(1731) failed; another, Anna Bullen. (1735?), though never perform- 
ed nor even printed, is much better. Comparison of Banks's and Ralph's 
versions shows revision based on 18th-century standards of decorous action 
and propriety of diction. 


2138. Guthke, Karl S. “M. G. Lewis’ The Twins,” pp. 189-223. Mat- 
thew Lewis’s comedy The Twins [here printed in full) is “such an ad- 
mirably conceived and admirably executed little play as to command our 
interest in its own right.” It was written in 1794 and successfully per- 
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formed in 1799. Its model is Jean Regnard’s farce Les Ménechmes ou Les 
Jumeaux (1705) or a German adaptation of this play, Friedrich Schréd- 


er's Die Zwillingsbriider, which Lewis probably saw performed at Weimar 
in 1792 or 1793. ae, 


2139. Barnett, George L. “A Disquisition on Punch and Judy Attri- 
buted to Charles Lamb,” pp 225-247, An essay entitled “Analytical 
Disquisition on Punch and Judy” [here reprinted] appeared in the 
Monthly Review in 1837 with the identification, “from the papers of the 
late oe Lamb.” Internal evidence indicates that Lamb indeed was 
its author. l 


2140. Quaintance, Richard E., Jr. “Henry Mackenzie's Sole Comedy,” . 
pp. 249-251. Statements of bibliographers to the contrary, Henry 
Mackenzie wrote only a single comedy, entitled The Force of Fashion 
when it was written and played unsuccessfully in 1787, and entitled 
False Shame when it was printed with minor changes in 1808, 


2141. Zall, P. M. “A Variant Version of Cowper’s ‘The Rose, ” pp. 

253-256, William Cowper’s contemporary reputation for careless writing 
was undeserved. Comparison of two versions of “The Rose” [both 
printed here} shows meticulous attention to revision. The version which 
Cowper preferred has never before been printed. 


, XXV:4, August 1962. 


2142. Stanford, Ann. “Francis Sabie: A Biographical Sketch,” pp. 
263-282. Tradition has the Elizabethan poet Francis Sabie a schoolmas- 
ter at Lichfield, but biographical evidence in Sabie’s four books of poetry 
(1595-1596) contradicts that identification. Sabie was probably a 
long-time resident of Northamptonshire and an Anglican. He knew 
Latin, but did not attend Oxford or Cambridge. He was probably young- 
er than the schoolmaster with his name, and he probably served in the 
army gathered against the expected Spanish invasion of 1588. 


2143. Wilkes, G. A. “The Poetry of Sir John Davies,” pp. 283-298. 
One should not think of Sir John Davies's poetry only as that of 
Orchestra and Nosce Teipsum, His Epigrammes earned his early repu- 
tation as a satirist, which he confirmed with his parodies of Petrarchan 
sonnets, written along with his successful sonnets in this style. All these, 
plus his acrostic verses and occasional poems, scarcely leave a reader with 
the impression that Sir John Davies was a solemn poet. 


2144, Beaurline, L. A. “Dudley North’s Criticism of Metaphysical 
Poetry,” pp. 299-313. Among the few documents of 17th-century criti- 
cism is an essay [in part here reprinted} by Dudley North (1581-1666), 
which condemns the fashions of metaphysical poetry, and which (in con- 
tradiction of the ideas of Rosemond Tuve) points to essential differences 
between Elizabethan and Jacobean poetry. North objects to the strong 
lines, extravagant fancies, and wide-ranging imaginations of the moderns. 
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2145. Blackburn, Thomas H. “Edmund Bolton’s London, King Charles 
‘His Augusta, or City Royal,” pp. 315-323. Sir William Davenant did 
not write “London, King Charles His Augusta, or City Royal’; Edmund 
Bolton did, as part of an ambitious scheme which he devised to glorify 
London and make money for himself. London’s aldermen boggled at the 
cost of Bolton’s project (£3000 to £4000), and told Bolton that he 
“should but beat the aer” if he continued to press for his grant. Bolton 
‘died in prison, and his poem was published a decade later (1648) in a 
pamphlet attributed to Davenant. 


2146. Taafe, James G. “John Milton’s Student, Richard Barry: A Bio- 
graphical Note,” pp. 325-336. For a year or so, John Milton tutored 
Richard Barry, then 15. `The son of a royalist mother and Catholic step- 
father, Barry lived in both Ireland and England. His aunt was politically 
active, and Barry himself married first a lady-in-waiting to Henrietta 
Maria, next the daughter of the president of Cromwell’s council. Barry 
was a political opportunist, who worked successfully in Ireland. 


2147, French, J. Milton. ‘“Moseley’s Advertisements of Milton’s Poems, 
1650-1660,” pp. 337-345. Nine editions of Humphrey Moseley’s ` cata- 
logues, all containing advertisements for John Milton’s poems, appeared 
in 23 (or 24) books between 1650 and 1660. Any failure of Milton’s 
poems to sell successfully can hardly be attributed to a lack of energy by 
his publisher. 
—R. Hudson 


INDIAN REVIEW, LXII:1, January 1962. 


2148. Siddhantashastree, Rahindra Kumar. “Phonetic Laws as Prescrib- 
ed by Panini,” pp. 21-23. All three important phonetic laws prescribed 
by Grimm, Verner, and Grassmann are defective. Since Sanskrit is the 
‘source of all Aryan languages, the sound changes that have taken place 
can be determined in most cases by using the rules set down in Panini’s 
grammar, the oldest Sanskrit grammar now available. These rules, set 
down with citations, interpretations and illustrations, make it possible to 

detect sound changes that have taken place in different Aryan languages. 
— Edith Copeland 


TRISH DIGEST, LXXUI:2, December 1961. . 


2149. Prunty, Maura. “Father of the Brontë Sisters,” pp. 52-54. The 
Bronté sisters’ novels show the influence of their Irish-born father (who 
changed the family name from Prunty to Bronté) in at least two ways: 
in his own literary and storytelling interests, and in the incidents Char- 
lotte and Emily used for their novels (which were taken from their 
grandfather’s narratives repeated to them by their father). 


2150. Barry, Denis. “The Genius of Thomas Davis,” pp. 75-78. Poet, 
founder of the Nation, Davis wrote essays on the native language that 
prompted Douglas Hyde and others to found the Gaelic League (in 1893). 
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2151. Brophy, Liam. “Laureate of the Cross,” pp. 73-75. Lionel Johnson, 
by his own definition a “priest of letters,” wrote about Ireland because 
he was drawn to suffering and sorrow. 


, LXXIV:1, March 1962. 


2152. McGarry, Kevin. “Jim Connolly: From Aran to America,” pp. 
50-53. Jim Connolly, a writer of short stories, was “the Boswell of the 
Gloucester fishermen.” 


2153. Holroyd, Stuart. “Bernard Shaw and the Battle of Ideas,” pp. 65- 
68. Shaw’s “secret” is that he was both Augustan and Anglo-Irish, his 
distinction that he met his age head-on. 


2154. Hanna, Denis O’D. “Does AE Come to His Fairy House?” pp. 
89-93. The setting of AE’s (George Russell’s) house in Donegal is re- 
dolent of the atmosphere of his poetry and painting. 


, LXXIV:2, April 1962. 


2155. Fitzgerald, Marion. ‘Plunkett: A Man of Many Parts,” pp. 15- 
17. James Plunkett’s career and literary production have been varied. 
A former union secretary, Plunkett believes unionism “is a very important 
thing not only economically but culturally and philosophically.” 


2156. Linehan, Fergus. “Four Irish Playwrights,” pp. 84-87. Abroad 
Brendan Behan is Ireland’s most popular playwright, but at home that 
distinction goes to the melodramatic John B. Keane. Donagh Mac 
Donagh is well known abroad. James Mac Kenna may be the ground- 
breaker of a-new style in the Irish theater. 


, LXXIV:4, June 1962. 
2157. Lennon, Peter. “James Joyce’s ‘Nurse’ Remembers,” pp. 60-64. 
According to Sylvia Beach, Joyce was “very demanding,” read only his 
own work (for the most part), and was out of touch with Ireland between 
the two wars. 


, LXXV:2, August 1962. 


2158. McVeigh, Hugh. “When Sir Walter Scott Came to Ireland,” pp. 
35-37. The people’s enthusiastic interest in Scott amazed him on his 1825 
visit to Ireland where, among other events, he received an honorary doctor- 
ate from Trinity College. 


, LXXV:3, September 1962. 


2159. Atkinson, Brooks. “Was Bernard Shaw the Modern Shakespeare?” 
pp- 29-32. Highly unlike each other, Shaw and Shakespeare are mutually 
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complementary. Shakespeare is superior as the poet, Shaw as the in- 
tellectual whose lean prose eschews rhetoric. (Condensed from the New 
York Times Book Review, no date.) 


2160. Beaslai, Piaras. “Joyce Among the Journalists,” pp. 71-74. The 
Ulysses incidents in the newspaper office were based on James Joyce’s 
1909 visit to the Evening Telegraph office (Dublin) where he represent- 
ed himself as a reporter covering the first production of Shaw’s Blanco 
Posnet for an Italian paper. Actually he was a Berlitz teacher at this 
time. f 


,LXXV:4, October 1962. 


2161. Kavanagh, Patrick. “I Sing the Praises of Farney,” pp. 15-18. 
Farney, mother of lesser poets, features in Philip Shirley’s History of 
Monaghan, itself a model local history. : 


2162. Clarke, Austin. My First Visit to the Abbey Theatre.” pp. 59-61. 
In Yeats’s days the Abbey fare was more poetic than since. 


, LXXVI:1, November 1962. 


2163. Lewis, Peter. “O'Casey Wishes the Money Had Come Earlier,” 
pp. 43-45. Sean O’Casey says neither he nor James Joyce ever left Dublin: 
they carry it with them. “Interested” that his work is once more com- 
manding attention, he is glad he did not allow himself to be diverted 
from it in the past by Hollywood or other offers. 


2164. Little, Dr. George A. “James Joyce and the Boy Called Little,” 
pp. 53-57. Joyce’s references in The Portrait to the death of Little 
identify Peter Stanislaus Little whose death in 1891 at Clongowes College 
profoundly affected all the students. 


2165. O'Kelly, Seamas G. “Thomas Davis Was a Happy Lover,” pp. 
71-74. Anne Hutton, the beloved of Davis, was the person of whom and 
for whom Davis wrote the song, “Annie Dear.” 


2166. Healy, Jean. “This Novelist Shuns the Limelight,” pp. 85-87. 
Ellis Dillon’s The Island of Horses was listed by the Sunday Times 
(London) as one of the Hundred Best Books for Children. Other books 
include mystery novels and more serious fiction. She spends about five 
hours daily in writing. 


a, LXXVI:3, January 1963. 
2167. O'Grady, Desmond. “Being Irish Is Not Enough,” pp. 5-8. A 
Combined Universities Press and an Irish Review of European Culture are 


necessary for the literary stimulation of Ireland and an appreciation abroad 
of Irish writing. 
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2168, O'Donovan, John. “Bernard Shaw: As the Villagers Saw Him,” 
pp. 83-85. The intimate portzait in Allan Chappelow's Shaw the Villager 
shows that, in respect to Shaw, familiarity with the local people did not 
breed contempt. 


—John McKiernan 


IZVESTIYE AKADEMII NAUK (Bulletin of the Academy of Sciences 
of the USSR), XXI:6, 1962. 


2169. Anon. Rev.-art., V. N. Yartseva, Historical Morphology of the 
English Language (1960) and Historical Syntax of the English Language 
(1961), pp. 537-541. The two works represent a complete cycle whose 
object is not merely to deal with the facts of the English language but to 
analyze their linguistic essence. Consequently, the works are not a refer- 
ence book containing an exhaastive list of all possible forms; on the con- 
trary, the author has been to some pains to select the more typical phenom- 
ena of the English language which she subjected to detailed examination. 
(In Russian) . 

—G. M. Franks 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND GERMANIC PHILOLOGY, LXI:4, 
October 1962. 


2170, Michelsen, Peter. “Thomas de Quincey und Jean Paul,” pp. 736- 
755. De Quincey’s admiratior. for Jean Paul Richter is observable in four 
areas of influence: (1) his power over the pathetic and the humorous, 
(2) his activity of understanding, (3) his overflowing opulence of wit, 
and (4) his social consciousness. However, the two differ greatly in their 
treatments of the themes of the world on the self. (In German) 


2171. Adamson, J. H. “Milton and the Creation,” pp. 756-778. John 
Milton’s theory of creation ex Deo is in accord with “an ancient and 
honorable Christian tradition” beginning with Plotinus and continuing 
through Gregory of Nyssa, pseudo-Dionysius, etc. Milton consciously 
belongs to this tradition and proposes it as a response to the rising mech- 
anism and materialism of his age. 


2172. McAlister, Floyd L. “Milton and the Anti-Academics,” pp. 779- 
787. “The modern reaction against Milton by such critics as Ezra Pound, 
T. S. Eliot, John Middleton Murry, F. R. Leavis, and Herbert Read” is 
interesting as intellectual and social history rather than as-a judicial in- 
terest in poetry and poetic technique. For them, John Milton represents 
authority and the academy. 


2173. Fletcher, Harris. “The Seventeenth-Century Separate Printing of 
Milton's Epitaphium Damonis,” pp. 788-796. The British Museum’s copy 
of the separately printed Damenis is probably not the first printing of the 
poem. but a 1646 reprint after the 1645 Poetmata. a m 
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2174. Haber, Tom Burns. “A. E. Housman and Ye Rounde Table,” pp. 
‘797-809. The Yale library owns a complete file of six numbers of this 
periodical to which Housman contributed 13 pieces in 1878 [described 
. herein}. 


2175. Svaglic, Martin J. “A Framework for Tennyson’s In Memoriam,” 
pp. 810-825. If one accepts the nine natural divisions which Alfred 
Tennyson suggested for his poem to James Knowles, one discovers a 
modicum of structural coherence. 


2176. Grob, Alan. “Wordsworth’s Nutting,” pp. 826-832. Despite the 
corrective effect of such recent criticism as that of David Ferry and David 
Perkins (The Limits of Mortality and The Quest for Permanence), Wil- 
liam Wordsworth’s major theme remains his faith in the benevolence of 
nature and man’s harmonious relationship with nature. An analysis of 
“Nutting” demonstrates the primary significance of this theme juxtaposed 
with a concealed awareness of conflict between nature and man. 


2177. Chamberlain, Robert L. “George Crabbe and Darwin’s Amorous 
Plants,” pp. 833-852. “Crabbe not only had no intention of resembling 
{Erasmus} Darwin . . . but took some pains to avoid seeming to resemble 
him.” 


2178. Torchiana, Donald T. “Brutus: Pope’s Last Hero,” pp. 853-867. 
Alexander Pope’s projected epic would have been in support of the 
Opposition to Walpole and a concrete working out of the general argu- 
ment of the Essay on Man, in particular of Epistle III. The action of the 
poem is the heroic counterpart of the satiric action of the 1743 Dunciad, 
Book IV. 


2179. Winterbottom, John A. “Stoicism in Dryden’s Tragedies,” pp. 
868-883. John Dryden’s interest in Stoicism grew with advancing years, 
as is indicated by statements in the dedication to several of the plays and 
in the Original and Progress of Satire. In the tragedies the heroic temper- 
ament is qualified by the Stoic ideal of conduct which “brought counsels 
of restraint to the powerful and of resignation to the victims of power.” 


2180. Smith, Warren D. ‘“‘Shakespeare’s Exit Cues,” pp. 884-896, 
Shakespeare “consciously aids his repertory actors to exit from a bare stage 
at the proper time by giving them either announcements to make, requests 
to obey, or . . . rhyming couplets to remind them to depart.” ` 


2181. Page, R. I. “The Use of Double Runes in Old English Inscrip- 
tions,” pp. 897-907. There is no reason to believe that the OE rune-mas- 
ters recognized a spelling rule that long or repeated sounds should be 
represented by single syllables. — ; 

; i pane —Barbara A. Paulson 
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a hes OF THE HISTORY OF IDEAS, XXIV:3, July-Septem- 
er 1963. 


2182. Grace, William J. “Milton, Salmasius, and the Natural Law,” pp. 
323-336. Milton’s Defensio Pro Populo Anglicano, countering Salmas- 
ius’s Defensio Regia, shows a special view of natural law in which the 
regenerate people, under the renewed sense of natural law engraved by 
the Gospels, act righteously in condemning a tyrant—a very different 
idea from that of the natural rights of men to call their rulers to account. 
For John Milton, the regenerate are an elite minority, representative of the 
people and restored to natural liberty. Rejecting the Calvinist doctrine 
of total depravity as a result of original sin, Milton yet veers back to 
Puritan doctrine when joining issue with Salmasius. 


2183. Davidson, Edward H. “From Locke to Edwards,” pp. 355-372. 
Building on John Locke’s epistemological theories, Jonathan Edwards 
advanced to a concept of the mind and soul which anticipates the roman- 
tic movement in American literature. “Sinners in the Hands of an Angry 
God” reveals Edwards as the first native American symbolist. His analy- 
sis of the unique private consciousness by-passed the major direction of 
Puritan thought. 

—Keith Rinehart 


KEATS-SHELLEY MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION BULLETIN, No. 12, 
1961. 


2184, Rees, Joan. ‘“‘Shelley’s Orsino: Evil in “The Cenci, ” pp. 3-6. 
The minor part of Orsino in The Cenci makes clear both Percy Bysshe 
Shelley's depth of insight into sources of evil and his inability to portray 
dramatically those insights. Orsino fits none of the usual categories of 
evil; but because he has an intellectual recognition of the issues of hu- 
manity’s struggles and still deliberately chooses courses of selfish advan- 
tage, his is the key betrayal. Unfortunately, Shelley leaves this idea un- 
acknowledged and below the dramatic surface. 


2185, Rogers, Neville, “Shelley and the Visual Arts,” pp. 9-17. The 
influence of the visual arts upon Shelley has, as yet, been insufficiently 
explored. “On the Medusa of Leonardo Da Vinci” shows his transla- 
tor’s instinct of pitching his version in both the literal key and the nuance 
of the original. His 1819 holograph also suggests that the poem may be 
a passage from art to contemporary Ppa Shelley sees the painting as 
depicting a monstrous death, out of which may come some other “un- 
created creature,” born of anarchy. 


2186. Dowling, H. M. “The Attack at Tanyrallt,” pp. 28-36. Shelley 
did struggle with a very real “assasin” in an attack at Tanyrallt in 1813, 
in spite of the fact that such writers as Thomas Love Peacock and bio- 
gtaphers Edward Dowden and K. N. Cameron allow the matter to be 
disputed as hallucination. A letter from Caernarvonshire County Archives 
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shows the attack was meant as a trick to drive Shelley out of Wales be- 
cause of his radical political views. After the “contemptible trick” suc- 
ceeded, elaborate care was taken in the area that the episode be given an 
incredible character. 


2187. Swaminathan, S. R. “The Odes of Keats,” pp. 45-47 Difficulties 
in John Keats’s odes have arisen because interpretations concerning art, 
truth, and beauty have been forced on the poems. The main thought of 
both “Grecian Urn” and “To Psyche” emerges in a clearer light when 
one realizes that they deal with variations on the theme of immortality of 
the soul. The after-life was treated by the Greeks in the symbolism of 
urns and in images of Psyche or soul; the figures and emblems repeated 
the principle that “the creature who so did and so enjoyed cannot be all 
gone.” This and other reflections found in essays of Leigh Hunt offer a 
context into which even Keats’s “Nightingale” may be read as a symbol 
of soul-bird or immortal Psyche. 


, No. 13, 1962. 


2188, de Beer, Gavin. “Byron on the Burning of Shelley,” pp. 8-11. 
Byron’s account of the burning of Shelley’s body appears in a letter to 
Thomas Moore, where he stated, among other things, “all of Shelley was 
consumed, except his heart, which would not take the flame, and is now 
preserved in spirits of wine.” To John Cam Hobhouse, Byron gave a 
version shot through with cynical flippancy. At a dinner party Byron 
told a “good story” picturing Leigh Hunt fighting with Mrs. Shelley over 
the ashes of Shelley’s heart, which the anguished Jady had collected in 
her pocket-handkerchief. 


2189. Kilgour, Norman. “Mrs. Jennings’ Will,” pp. 24-27. Much of 
the money from Mrs. Alice Jennings’s will, to have gone in part for 
support of her grandchildren Fanny and John Keats, was evidently ab- 
sorbed into the business of Richard Abbey, surviving executor. It was 
he who, handling an estate estimated at over 8,000 pounds, swore she 
left not over 450 pounds. When in 1819, sick and in need, Keats asked 
for money to get to Italy, Abbey refused, writing “bad debts have cut 
down the profits of our business to nothing.” Abbey's statement un- 
consciously confirmed his dishonest mishandling of the funds. 


2190. King-Hele, Desmond. “The Influence of Erasmus Darwin on 
Shelley,” pp. 30-36. By forecasting the future triumphs of science, Eras- 
mus Darwin helped inspire Shelley (who read Darwin’s works in 1811- 
13) with enthusiasm for scientific progress. Darwin gave Shelley the 
idea for infusing poetry with science. Shelley expressed Darwin's views 
that plants have emotions; he eagerly accepted Darwin as a mentor be- 
cause of the scientist’s religious skepticism, his opposition to tyranny, and 
his approval of sexual pleasure. Not only themes and wording, but 
specific lines come from Darwin; for instance, his “I faint!—I fall!—ah, 
me!” from Loves of Plants must be blamed for Shelley's much-abused 
lines in “Indian Serenade.” 
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2191. Mann, Phyllis G. ‘Keats's Reading,” pp. 39-47. G. L. Way pub- 
lished in 1796 a collection of 12. Fabliaux or Tales from the French 
prose of P.J.B. Legrand D’Aussy’s selections. Although no exaggerated 
claim can be made, “The Eve of St. Agnes” and other poems indicate that 
Way's translations may have influenced the genesis of Keats’s poetic in- 
spiration. 

—Donald Eulert 


KENYON REVIEW, XXV:3, Summer 1963. 


2192. Rubin, Louis D., Jr. “The Self Recaptured,” pp. 393-415. The 
concern in “autobiographical fiction” (as opposed to fictionalized auto- 
biography or fiction based on personal experience) is not with advancing 
the novel, but rather with the authorial personality’s (e.g., Thomas 
Wolfe’s) imaginative recapture of the past for its own sake, as a means 
of converting what happened in time into an ordered, permanent reality 
in language. 


2193. Baumbach, Jonathan. "The Economy of Love: The Novels of Ber- 
nard Malamud,” pp. 438-457. Malamud is a “moral fabler and fantasist” 
whose three novels all deal with the “broken dreams and private griefs 
of the spirit,” the redemptive power and tragic defeat of love. 


2194, Novak, Maximillan E. “Robinson Crusoe and Economic Utopia,” 
pp. 474-490. Robinson Crusoe is neither an economic allegory nor a col- 
lection of disjointed incidents, but a complex fictional work which also 
illustrates some of Daniel Defoe’s most basic economics concepts. 


2195. Smith, D. J. “Music in the Victorian Novel,” pp. 517-532. 
Though in Victorian fiction the musician most commonly is “relegated to 
a low social level . . . reserved for those . . . paid to amuse society,” in 
serious novels by George Eliot, George Meredith, and Thomas Hardy 
there is praise for the “sincere” musician. 

—W. J. Stuckey 


LANGUAGE LEARNING, XII:3,1962. 


2196. Muckley, Robert L. “Relatives in Review,” pp. 205-210. The non- 
restrictive clause in English allows no choice of relative pronoun, while 
the restrictive clause may use who (or whom, whose, or which) or that 
or may do without a pronoun. f 


2197. Pierce, Joe E. “Spectographic Study of Vocalic Nuclei,” pp. 241- 
247. The acoustic spectograph shows that the same acoustic effect can 
be achieved by lip-rounding as by front-to-back tongue position. The 
evidence suggests that vowel sounds can be analyzed on the basis of two 
variants: tongue height and “gravity” (that is, either longitudinal tongue 
position or rounding). : 

f —James C. Austin 
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LIBRARY NOTES (Duke University), No. 36, December 1962. - 


2198. Baker, Frank. “The Frank Baker Collection: An Autobiographical 
Analysis,” pp. 1-9. The Baker Collection of material relating chiefly to 
British Methodism, now in the Duke University library, contains some 14,- 
000 items consisting of 300 first editions of Wesleyana, 5,000 Mss, many 
tare newspapers and magazines of the 18th century, hymn books, Metho- 
dist biographies, Sunday School reports, handbills, and other ephemera. 

—O. W. Frost 


LITERARY HALF-YEARLY, II:2, July 1961. 


2199. Dobree, Bonamy. ‘Christopher Fry,” pp. 15-21. Christopher Fry 
differs from T. S. Eliot as a poetic dramatist in that Eliot shows amazing 
self-restraint in the use of poetry in his plays, whereas Fry relies far more 
on “the sheer joy of the word.” Eliot shows people grappling with pro- 
found actuality, but Fry presents “human intelligences in a dance to- 
gether.” 


2200. Fletcher, Ian. ‘The Present State of Yeats Criticism,” pp. 22-26. 
Early Yeats criticism dealt with him as the poet of the Twilight, the 
faded aesthete, but Edmund Wilson’s Axels Castle (1929) linked him 
with European symbolism and created an image valid today. Current 
criticism, which attempts to preserve the integrity of Yeats’s achievement, 
has found a subdued eee and continuity there from the beginnings. 


2201. Wells, Henry W. “Poetic Drama in England and India,” pp. 27- 
39. The likenesses between Shakespeare's plays and the masterpieces of 
the Sanskrit stage define the essentials of all good drama; the differences 
describe outstanding distinctions between East and West. The differences 
are for the most part spiritual, philosophical, and moral; the similarities, 
for the most part, distinctly aesthetic. By and large, Western drama deals 
with the struggle to attain unity or with images of forces competing for 
dominance; Eastern drama celebrates the imagined attainment of unity. 


2202. Peake, Charles. ‘Thackeray's Waterloo,” pp. 48-57. The Napo- 
leonic Wars enter Thackeray’s Vanity Fair, not because he wants to go in 
for heroics and great battle-pieces, but because he intends to present war 
as the culmination of the perversions of values—what he calls “the Devil’s 
code of honour’’—which is the subject of Vanity Fair. 


2203. Chalker, John. “Virtue Rewarded’: The Sexual Theme in Rich- 
atdson’s Pamela,” pp. 58-64, Samuel Richardson’s moral position as re- 
vealed in Pamela differs significantly from that which Henry Fielding re- 
veals in Shamela. Richardson’s sense of moral complexity makes him 
create a Pamela whose moral nature determines that she ordinarily reflect 
rather than act. She can act freely only in moments of great crisis. 
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, II:1, January 1962. 


2204. Richardson, Joanna. “T. S. Eliot,” pp. 9-12. Nowadays, when 
“The Waste Land” has become a classic and Eliot a grand oid man of 
literature, it is illuminating to recall Eliot's antecedents and to remember 
when he was avant-garde. 


2205. Gowda, H. H. Anniah. “Four Qnartets—An Aspect of Indian 
Thought,” pp. 21-27. Eliot’s Four Quartets, combining history with auto- 
biography, form a kind of In Memoriam, a series of meditative outpour- 
ings revealing his religious catholicity, his affinity with other religions 
of the world, and his search for comfort in the face of the collapse of his 
inherited belief in progress. 


2206. Prescott, Joseph. “Jane Eyre: A Romantic Exemplum with a Dif- 
ference,” pp. 28-37. Although Charlotte Bronté avoids in Jane Eyre the 
“large gesture of romance,” one is struck by the considerable residue of 
romantic convention which dominates the novel, particularly what may 
be called the superlative mode in characterization, style, and incident. The 
difference is an erotic strain which grows more pronounced as the nar- 
rative unfolds. 


2207. Muir, Kenneth. “The Imagery of Hamlet,” pp. 38-45. The 
iterative imagery of Hamlet, derived from the field of disease and medi- 
cine, emphasizes the sin of Gertrude, the crime of Claudius, and the state 
of Denmark, rather than Shakespeare's regarding Hamlet himself as 


diseased. 


2208. Francis, C, J. “‘Nineteenth-Century Realism in the Novel,” pp. 
50-63. Nineteenth-century realists reject idealism, try to present the 
world as it appears to them without reference to preconceived ideas, give 
special attention to objective externalities of life, and interest themselves 
in sociology. The characteristic distinguishing them from the earlier writ- 
ers, the scientific way of thought, is often disregarded because it is to- 
day so universally accepted. 


, II:2, July 1962. 


2209. Cunningham, J. S. “Lady Chatterley’s Husband,” pp. 20-27. Lady 
Chatterley’s husband in D. H. Lawrence’s novel has been “paralysed” 
even before his war wound; thus, Clifford’s desertion of Connie precedes 
her desertion of him and is the more culpable. 


: ~j 
2210. Francis, C. J. ‘“‘Gissing’s Characterization: 1. Heredity and En- 
vironment,” pp. 28-37. George Gissing’s characterizations are inconsistent 
in that he shows bias in giving some characters good motives and excuses 
for conduct but presents others in worse lights. Like other realists, he 
held a semi-scientific view of psychology, believing that the components 
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of character include heredity, environment, and temperament. When his 
characters reveal development and alteration of attitudes, they have under- 
gone only slow growth rather than basic change. 


2211. Davies, M. Bryn. “Dylan Thomas—An Appraisal,” pp. 53-56. 
The two poles of Thomas’s youth may be symbolized by the Towny, the 
holiness of childhood, and the Tawe, the hell of adolescence. Though 
Thomas knew no Welsh, he retained its lilt in his English. His popular- 
ity in London is partially due to the Englishman’s willingness to succumb 
to the lure of the unexpected, the unusual. Under Milk Wood has shed, 
in its final version, much of the philosophical theme based on the con- 
tract between the insane town and the sane world, but its popular appeal, 
unusual for modern poetic drama, makes it something of a tour de force. 


, IV:1, January 1963. 


2212. Stanley, F. R. “The Artist as Pornographer (The Evaluation of D: 
H. Lawrence’s Genius),” pp. 14-27. The genius of a writer like Law- 
rence needs neither defenders nor apologists. The jury decision at the 
October 1960 trial, which acquitted Penguin Books of obscenity in pub- 
lishing Lady Chatterleys Lover, proved nothing. Pornography lies not in 
four-letter words, not in sex, not in a discussion of adultery, but in an eva- 
e of life and in shaming any aspect of a human being’s identity and 
eing. 


2213. Dobree, Bonamy. “The Novels of C. P. Snow,” pp. 28-34. If the 
main object of a novel is to make readers know about the behavior of 
people in society, the eight-volume serial novel Strangers and Brothers is 
most important. It deals with people in our age in whose hands our desti- 
nies lie-—scientists and those who inhabit “the corridors of power.” 
Snow is exceptionally skillful in creating individual characters, in devis- 
ing a vast structure, readable in single volumes but meaningful as a total 
unit. His books enlarge our knowledge of humanity and of the struc- 
ture of the society in which we have to shape our lives. 


2214. Gowda, H. H. Anniah. “E. M. Forster’s India,” pp. 45-52. 
India gave a new dimension to the creative artist in Forster, helping to 
ripen his genius. His A Passage to India, though usually studied in a 
political context, is more rewarding as an image of India created by a 
sympathetic artist. Forster's inspiration was love of the ancient glory 
and culture of the pre-1914 India. He attempts to understand two cult- 
ures of the past—Hinduism and Mohammedanism. 

—William W. West 


MEDIAVAL STUDIES, XXIII, 1961. 


2215. Murphy, James J. “The Arts of Discourse, 1050-1400,” pp. 194- 
205. Our knowledge of the medieval arts of discourse is unsatisfactory, 
both in survey and in particular, in part because “literally hundreds” of 
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Mss are untouched. We Jack a comprehensive survey of the whole field. 
Grammar, rhetoric; and logic as separate entities need further study, and 
there is work to be done on their interrelationship. For instance, because 
the most important relation between rhetoric and grammar. is the most 
neglected, scholars explicate Chaucer out of Geoffrey of Vinsauf instead 
of school texts. We need studies of the doctrine of imitatio and of Cicer- 
onian dispositio, a history of the encyclopedia movement to Vincent of 
Beauvais, and an explanation of the appearance of vernacular rhetorics. 
An outline of a survey of the arts of discouse is projected here. 


2216, Orsten, Elisabeth M. “The Ambiguities in Langland’s Rat Par- 
liament,” pp. 216-239, Perhaps William Langland first learned of the 
belling-of-the-cat fable from reading or hearing the version of Nicholas 
Bozon. He was probably aware of Bishop Thomas Brinton’s use of it in a 
topical sermon to refer to the Good Parliament of 1376, a use to which 
Langland put it also when he composed the B-text. However, Langland’s 
raton of renon is more nearly his spokesman than is the mouse, though 
the unreliable Dreamer approves of the latter’s ee What is super- 
ficially “a fable directed against the ambitions of the Good Parliament” is 
“really a thinly veiled attack on John of Gaunt and on his Parliament of 
1377.” 


2217. Shook, L. K. “The Prologue of the Old English ‘Guthlac A,’ ” 
pp. 294-304. The first 29 lines of Guthlac A are a prologue to the 
poem. The Exeter Book scribe thought so. It is not a part of the pre- 
ceding Christ because that poem is on domes daeg, while Guthlac A is 
on the day of death (ende daeg). It is not a separate poem because it is 
part of the structural rhetoric of Guthlac A. Guthlac A is not a biography 
or an heroic adventure, but an expression of theological excitement over 
certain Christian doctrines, including, especially, angelology. The Pro- 
logue introduces and is in rhetorical harmony with these attitudes. Other 
portions of Guthlac A use in an apocalyptic way apocryphal materials 
just as the Prologue does. 


2218. Fuller, Anne H. “Scripture in ‘Piers Plowman’ B,” pp. 352-362. 
Here is presented a corrected and augmented replacement of W. W. 
Skeat’s list of Vulgate quotations found in Piers Plowman B. 


2219. Pace, George B. “The True Text of “The Former Age, ” pp. 363- 
367. Brussandorff suggested without evidence that Geoffrey Chaucer's 
The Former Age was an unrevised fragment. Yet editors continue to 
amend .it to what they think Chaucer intended. The better Ms was the 
product of a careful sctibe who seems to have been copying a draft, not 
a finished poem, and who seems to have had access to poems by Chaucer 
not generally available. Comparison with the other Ms suggests authorial 
revision of a draft. i : 

- —L. Cummings 
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NEUEREN SPRACHEN, No. 3, March 1963. ` 


2220. Goetsch, Paul. “Joseph Conrad: The Secret Agent,” pp. 97-110. 
According to Conrad The Secret Agent is “a sustained effort in ironical 
treatment of a melodramatic subject.” Using different techniques—in- 
cluding the grotesque—it is directed against an easy acceptance of “sur- 
face truths” which lead to unforseen catastrophies. But it concedes that 
even indifference or an ¿idée fixe may temporarily help man to come to 
grips with life. (In German) 


2221. Fuchs, Konrad. “Thomas Wolfe, der suchende Realist,” PP. 110- 
117. The result of Wolfe’s search for fulfillment was nothing but the 
story of his own desperate effort. Like Herman Melville he was looking 
for an answer to the question how God could create such an imperfect 
world. (In German) 


, No. 4, April 1963. 


2222. Riese, Teut Andreas. “Emily Dickinson und der Sprachgeist 
amerikanischer Lyrik,” pp. 145-159. Trying to “tell all the truth” but 
knowing that it cannot be communicated, Emily Dickinson intends to say 
the unspeakable by means of “circuit” as Whitman tries to do it by “in- 
direction.” Her language always hovers over the brink of the speechless. 
It is typically American as reality is considered something preliminary 
only, as something which still has to be shaped. (In German) 


2223. Slabey, Robert M. ‘‘ “The Holy Innocents’ and The Turn of the 
Screw,” pp. 170-173. The dating of the telling sessions is important for 
the interpretation of the story. The reading of the Governess’s story 
begins on the day of “The Holy Innocents.” “Innocents” and “innocence” 
are recurring words in The Turn of the Screw. Other features of the 
story indicate that Henry James is conscious of the implied Christian ritual. 
(In German) 


2224. Combecher, Hans. “William Wordsworth: “The Solitary Reaper.’ 
Eine Deutung,” pp. 173-176. For the poet the Gaelic song of the girl 
is a “song without words” as he does not understand its language. But 
its music inspires him to the words of his poetry, opening and widening 
for him space and time. (In German) 


, No. 5, May 1963. 


2225. Schlüter, Kurt. “Soziale Statussymbole und ihre künstlerische 
Verwendung in John Braines Roman Room at the Top,” pp. 193-208. 
John Braine’s character Joe Lampton differs from the usual “social climb- 
ets” of literature in the degree of his consciousness of the social value 
of things and habits. The process of his despersonalization originates in 
his accepting living quarters, cars, drinks, language, and even the attitude 
towards dead relatives or towards nudes as mere symbols of social status. 


(In German) 
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2226. Feldges, Alfred. “John Steinbeck, The Raid, Eine Interpretation,” 
pp. 234-239. A paraphrastic interpretation of Steinbeck’s short story is 
here presented. (In German) 


, No. 6, June 1963. 


2227. Kaiser, Rudolf. “Vier Sonette (Thomas Wharton: “To the River 
Lodon’—W. L. Bowles: “To the River Itchin’—S. T. Coleridge: “To the 
River Otter’-—W. Wordsworth: “To the Riven Duddon XXT) Eine 
vergleichende Interpretation,” pp. 252-262. Comparison of the four 
sonnets shows Coleridge’s indebtedness to Wharton and Bowles, the close 
relationship among all four of them, as well as a definite progression 
from classicism to romanticism. (In German) 


, No. 7, July 1963. 


2228. Habicht, Werner. “Theater der Sprache. Bermerkungen zu 
einigen englischen Dramen der Gegenwart,” pp. 302-313. Even more 
than Eugene Ionesco or Samuel Beckett younger British playwrights use 
conscious disintegration of language to dramatize the difficulty or im- 
possibility of human contact in the modern world. In N. F. Simpson’s A 
Resounding Tinkle, language, the actual subject of the play, tending to 
lose its definite meaning, is exposed by the disintegration of men. In 
Harold Pinter’s plays the discrepancy between language and meaning 
starts the dramatic conflict.’ The disintegration of language is less effec- 
tive in realistic plays such as Arnold Wesker’s Trilogy. (In German) 
—Franz H. Link 


NEW YORKER, XXXVI:26, August 13, 1960. 


2229. Bliven, Naomi. “Books: Alexandrine in Tetrameter,” pp. 97-103. 
Of the four novels that compose the Alexandrian Quartet, Justine, the 
first novel, is the only one which is “self-sufficient”; yet, for the greatest 
satisfaction, the four should be read “in order and as a whole.” The two 
middle novels, Balthazar and Mountolive, are not sequels to Justine; 
Lawrence Durrell calls them “siblings” because they do contain the same 
chacters and cover the same time span. Clea, the fourth book, is an epi- 
logue or a sequel. Despite its careful and original structure, the Quartet 
cannot be called a careful work. 

—Charles R. Andrews 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY FICTION, XVII:3, December 1962. 


2230. Andreach, Robert J. “Henry James’s The Sacred Fount: The 
Existential Predicament,” pp. 197-216. The Sacred Fount is best explain- 
ed in terms of the existential predicament: a dichotomy between the real 
experiencing of the world and the logical apprehension of the world. The 
narrator manifests this predicament. 
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2231. McAleer, John J. “Biblical Analogy in the Leatherstocking Tales,” 

pp. 217-235. In the Leatherstocking Tales, Fenimore Cooper uses Bibli- 

cal analogies cautiously, with varying degrees of skill and complexity. The 

analogies scrutinize the practices of 19th-century materialism in America, 
and are developed most extensively in The Prairie. 


2232, Carroll, David R. “Felix Holt: Society as Protagonist,” Pe. 237- 
252. In Felix Holt George Eliot discusses the organic nature of society, 
through parallels and analogies between various private and public as- 
pects of the themes of politics, religion, and love. Eliot shows how the 
same social and personal laws operate in the development of Esther and 
of Treby. 


2233. Scanlon, Lawrence E. “That Very Singular Man, Dr. Heidegger,” 
pp. 253-263. Nathaniel Hawthorne’s “Dr. Heidegger's Experiment” has 
an unmistakably comic tone, hitherto overlooked by critics. Its five char- 
acters have historical and contextual comic significance. Heidegger, at 
whom Hawthorne pokes fun, deceives the other characters into believing 
their youth has returned. Hawthorne may be masquerading as Heidegger, 
for both try to recreate past time and are masters of unusual revels. 


2234, O'Donnell, Charles. “The Moral Basis of Civilization: Cooper's 
Home Novels,” pp. 265-273. Fenimore Cooper’s Homeward Bound, 
which deals with a closed society on board ship, with a contest between 
man and the forces that humble him, creates a necessary frame of refer- 
ence for Home as Found. In the latter novel, the return to an “open 
civilization” is already quite corrupt. 


2235. Lodge, David. “A Question of Judgment: The Theatricals at 
Mansfield Park,” pp. 275-282. In Jane Austen’s Mansfield Park theatri- 
cals are prominent because they produce a situation that lends itself to a 
treatment of the interrelationship of social and moral conduct, and re- 
veals the characters’ moral judgments of one another. 


2236. Tanselle, G. Thomas. “A Note on the Structure of The Scarlet 
Letter,” pp. 283-285, In a four-part structural division of The Scarlet 
Letter, chapter xx should be considered the first chapter of the fourth 
part, rather than, as is customary, the last chapter of the third part. This 
correlates a symmetrical form with the narrative movement of the plot. 


2237. Parish, Charles. “A Boy Brought Up ‘By Hand, ” pp. 286-288. 
In Charles Dickens’s Great Expectations, the literal meaning of Pip’s be- 
ing se up by hand” by his sister means that she bottle-fed him as 
an infant. 


2238. McClary, Ben Harris. “A Note on Letters of Shahcoolen,” p. 288. 
The “anonymous work of Samuel L. Knapp” discussed by Emerson 
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Robert Loomis in “The Godwins in The Letters of Shabcoolen” (NCF, 
XVII, 78-80) is actually a slender volume of writings by Benjamin Silli- 
man, now available in facsimile. 


2239. Sharp, R. L. “Trollope’s Mathematics in The Warden,” pp. 288- 
289. In chapters I and II of The Warden, Anthony ada calcula- 
tions of the increased allowance paid to the Hiram’s Hospital pensioners 
are at variance. 


> XVII:4, March 1963. 


2240, Johnson, Edgar. “‘Sceptered Kings and Laureled Conquerors: 
Scott in London and Paris, 1815,” pp. 299-319. In 1815, Walter Scott 
spent nine weeks in London and six on the Continent, principally in 
Paris. In addition to sightseeing and shopping, Scott was entertained ex- 
tensively, notably by the British Prince Regent in London, and by Well- 
ington in Paris shortly after the Battle of Waterloo. 


2241. Browne, Ray B. “Billy Budd: Gospel of Democracy,” pp. 321-337. 
Billy Budd’s form and its relationship to the political philosophies of 
Edmund Burke and Thomas Paine; the roles of Vere and of “Billy as com- 
mon sailor”; and Herman Melville’s use of songs io strengthen the com- 
mon-man theme, all reveal how Billy Budd asserts the ultimate victory of 
a democratic political philosophy over a conservative one. 


2242, Kaye, Julian B. “The Awkward Age, The Sacred Fount, and The 
Ambassadors: Another Figure in the Carpet,” pp. 339-351. Henry James’s 
The Awkward Age (1899) and The Sacred Fount (1901) may be read 
as preliminary sketches of The Ambassadors (1903). The central figure 
in each, an unmarried man in later middle age, is an outsider who theor- 
izes about the values of the society he observes. A fortyish woman, preda- 
tory and egoistic in her love of a younger man, represents the society 
observed. However, the later novel resolves the central conflict of the 
earlier two, as Strether triumphs over “the predatory world.” 


2243. Kissane, James, and John M. Kissane. “Sherlock Holmes and the 
Ritual of Reason,” pp. 353-362. A. Conan Doyle's The Hound of the 
Baskervilles almost uniquely shows the hero-detective specifically cham- 
pioning empirical science against the challenge of the supernatural. Es- 
sential to the novel’s ritualistic design, the supernatural alternative is pre- 
sented but is never really insistent. 


2244, Scott, James F. “Thomas Hardy’s Use of the Gothic: An Exam- 
ination of Five Representative Works,” pp. 363-380. Hardy's Gothicism 
was influenced by J. M. W. Turner’s paintings, Edmund Burke’s aesthet- 
ic theory of the sublime, folk legends and ballads, Renaissance drama, and 
the novels of Wilkie Collins and Charles Reade. The sensationalism, sym- 
bolism, and visual descriptions in Hardy's major works reveal his skillful 
assimilation of the Gothic. 
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2245. Goldberg, M. A. “Trollope’s The Warden: A Commentary on 
the ‘Age of Equipoise, ” pp. 381-390. In The Warden Anthony Trollope 
has captured the spirit of the 1850's: peace, quietude, equipoise, stability, 
compromise. These elements comprise the Warden’s ethical principles. 
Trollope elevates Bold and Grantly to epic heroes, and satirizes them 
through mock-heroic techniques; he also satirizes their non-heroic anta- 
gonist, the Warden. But Trollope’s own desire for quietude leads him 
to sympathize will all three. 


, XVIII:1, June 1963. 


2246. Donohue, Agnes McNeill. “ ‘From Whose Bourn No Traveller 
Returns’: A Reading of ‘Roger Malvin’s Burial, ” pp. 1-19. Nathaniel 
Hawthorne's “Roger Malvin’s Burial” has the structure of a morality 
play. It begins and ends in the post-paradisal forest which is “ ‘the un- 
discovered country from whose bourn no traveller returns,’ ” though in his 
moral cowardice ‘Reuben Bourne is his own bourn.” 


2247. Isaacs, Neil D. “Middlemarch: Crescendo of Obligatory Drama,” 
pp. 21-34. The philosophical Saag governing George Eliot’s Middle- 
march is that every person sees life according to his own lights. The 
dramatic structural principle governing the novel is the rhythm of ‘‘conglo- 
merate” scenes with “obligatory” scenes. 


2248. Geismar, Maxwell. “Henry James: “The Beast in the Jungle,’ ” 
pp. 35-42. James used the beast in the jungle of Marcher’s failure to sym- 

olize his hero’s destiny, or lack of destiny. But, James’s intent notwith- 
standing, the beast also symbolizes man’s animal passions, which Marcher 
avoided, and which James always consciously rose above, though, appar- 
ently unconsciously, tepressed in his fiction. 


2249. Ridley, Florence H. “The Ultimate Meaning of ‘Heart of Dark- 
ness,” pp. 43-53. Joseph Conrad’s “Heart of Darkness” is built upon a 
balance of opposites: faith and hollowness; restraint and its lack; civili- 
zation and savagery; light and darkness. Only faith or “devotion to 
something” provides the restraint necessary for avoiding Kurtz’s fate. 


2250. White, Edward M. “Emma and the Parodic Point of View,” 

p. 55-63. Jane Austen’s parodic point of view in Emma actively illus- 
trates the basic premise behind good parody: that literature is not life. 
The reality of Jane Austen’s world contrasts in various ways with literary 
unreality, as exemplified by Emma’s misperceptions. 


2251. Hopkins, Viola. “‘Gloriani and the Tides of Taste,” pp. 65-71. 
The characterization of the sculptor Gloriani in Henry James’s Roderick 
Hudson contrasts markedly with the consummately insightful artist of 
The Ambassadors and “The Velvet Glove.” This change mirrors James’s 
initially half-hearted response to sculpture outside the Graeco-Roman tra- 
dition, and his later appreciation of realistic and Impressionistic art. 
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2252, Williamson, Karina. “A Note on the Function of Castlewood in 
Henry Esmond,” pp. 71-77. Castlewood functions in William Thackeray's 
Henry Esmond primarily as a focus of emotion, whether it stimulates emo- 
tion or whether emotions are projected onto it. Descriptions of Castle- 
wood contribute to the working out of the human drama by reflecting or 
accentuating the feelings of the characters. 


2253. Kerpneck, Harvey. “George Meredith, Sun-Worshipper, and 
Diana’s Redworth,” pp. 77-82. That Meredith is a sun-worshipper rather 
than a sun-hater is abundantly clear from the characterization of Tom Red- 
worth, “hero” of Diana of the Crossways. Diana makes the symbolism 
of his name apparent in equating him with “Sol”; the courtship of Diana 
and Redworth is accompanied by vivid descriptions of the sun; and Mere- 
dith explicitly equates Redworth with Sun-and-England as a counterpart 
to Diana’s Moon-and-Ireland significance. 


2254. Lauber, John. ‘“‘Hawthorne’s Shaker Tales,” pp. 82-86. ‘The 
Shaker Bridal” and “The Canterbury Pilgrims” should not be read as 
biographical documents, or as criticisms of Puritanism, idealism, or con- 
temporary society, but rather as Nathaniel Hawthorne's confident affirma- 
tions of life, of which Shakerism was the denial. 


2255. Stafford, William T. “The Ending of James’s The American: A 
Defense of the Early Version,” pp. 86-89. The melodramatic early end- 
ing of Henry James’s The American is more appropriate to this comic 
novel than is the “neat, tidy” sentimental ending of the revised version. 


2256, Edwards, P. D. “Trollope Changes His Mind: The Death of 
Melmotte in The Way We Live Now,” pp. 89-91. By removing Mel- 
motte well before the end of the novel (in chapter 83 instead of chapter 
98, as originally planned), Anthony Trollope is able to preserve as much 
as possible the ambiguity that surrounds Melmotte’s character. 


2257. Heywood, C. “The Return of the Native and Miss Braddon’s The 
Doctor's Wife: A Probable Source,” pp. 91-94. The heroines of Thomas 
Hardy's novel and that of Mary Elizabeth Maxwell (née Braddon) are 
similar in many respects: Eustacia Vye and Isabel Sleaford have dark 
hair and glowing eyes; admire Byron, and are mocked for their romantic 
reading; exhibit suicidal tendencies in stultifying marriages. There are 
also significant differences. 

Lynn Z. Bloom 


NOTES AND QUERIES, X:5, May 1963. 

2258. Gray Douglas. “The Five Wounds of Our Lord—IV,” pp. 163- 
168. Unlike the more complex and intellectual emblem books of the 
Renaissance, the illustrations of poems in medieval Mss simply made 
more vivid and fresh to the beholder the events which they pictured. 
(Concluded) 
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2259. Rowland, Beryl. “ “Wood ... as an Hare's (The Friars Tale, 
1327),” pp. 168-169. Wood is here being used by Geoffrey Chaucer to 
mean incontinent, the hare in medieval usage having come to symbolize 
incontinence. 


2260. Hall, Roland. “The Language of Logic: Some Unrecorded Uses,” 
pp. 169-175. The list is continued of technical terms of logic plus 
a few non-technical terms of interest to logicians used before their 
earliest citations in OED or not recorded therein, citations from John 
Stuart Mill being excluded pending publication of a separate account. 


2261. Werkmeister, Lucyle. ‘“[Samuel Taylor] Coleridge: Brother Ed- 
ward’s Wife,” p. 181. Edward Coleridge married a woman of 85 (with 
a handsome estate) when he was 31, not 25, as reported by the Morning 
Post in 1791; by 1797 he was a widower, but we do not know whether he 
inherited his wife’s fortune in whole or part or at all. 


2262. Braekman, W. “An Unpublished Poem by S. T. Coleridge,” pp. 
181-182. A Ms poem dated 1812, signed with Coleridge’s initials and 
titled “Lines sent with a collection MSS to John May Esqr” seems to be 
Coleridge’s. The importance of May, a friend of Robert Southey’s, in 
Coleridge’s life may have been unrecognized. 


2263. Maxwell, J. C. “Coleridge: a False Attribution,” p. 182. James 
Hogg wrote “The Cherub,” published in The Poetic Mirror in 1816 as a 
parody of Coleridge; hence Norman Ault is in error in attributing it to 
Coleridge in his Treasury of Unfamiliar Lyrics (1938). Ault found it 
in truncated and slightly altered form in The Magazine of the Bean 
Monde (1837). 


2264. Schneider, Duane B. “Coleridge’s Light-Sound Theory,” pp. 182- 
183. Those passages in Jacob Boehme’s Aurora which describe the sixth 
property (Sound) in Divine Power are probably S. T. Coleridge’s source 
for this theory, rather than the passage about an angel sending forth the 
Power, which J. B. Beer advances in his Coleridge the Visionary. 


2265. Beer, J. B. “Coleridge and Boehme’s Arora,” pp. 183-187. Duane 
B. .Schneider’s solution to the problem of S. T. Coleridge’s indebtedness 
to Boehme’s Avrora for his light-sound theory (see supra) does not deal 
fully enough with it. Coleridge would first be attracted by the imaginative 
appeal inherent in Boehme’s account of communication between angels. 
Several passages in Avrora, including the one Schneider cites, “suggest 
the relationship [between sound and light} in more detail.” Coleridge 
did more than simply lift ideas and images: he reworked and adapted 
them with considerable complexity. 


2266. Davis, Kay. “Unpublished Coleridge Marginalia in a Volume of 
John Donne's Poetry,” pp. 187-189. Marginal comments by S. T. Cole- 
ridge in Charles Lamb’s copy of a 1669 edition of Donne, previously un- 
published, are here reproduced. 
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2267. Schulz, Max F. “‘Coleridge’s ‘Debt’ to Dryden and Johnson,” pp. 
189-191. In AE Shy ea Literaria, S. T. Coleridge echoes (1) John Dry- 
den’s comparison of ancients and moderns and John Cleveland and John 
Donne in the Essay of Dramatic Poesy and (2) Samuel Johnson’s compari- 
son of metaphysical poetry and poetry in general. More significantly, how- 
ever, “He uses these views as a way of ordering and focusing his own 
critical judgments,” arbitrating between the old and new schools of poetry. 


2268. Southam, B. C. “Jane Austen and Clarissa,” pp. 191-192. In his 
advice, deportment, and phrasing, Mr. Collins in Pride and Prejudice sug- 
gests the pedantic and pompous Mr. Brand in Samuel Richardson’s novel. 


2269. Rowland, Beryl. “Chaucer’s Daisy (Prol. LGW, F. 120-3; G. 
109-11),” p. 210. Geoffrey Chaucer did not err in describing the daisy 
as having an odor; rather, in comparing the smell of the daisy to that of 
“gonne, or herbe, or tre” he is being “most precise.” The odor of these 
three resembles “the fresh woodland smell of the daisy.” 


2270. Bratcher, James T. “A Chaucer Analogue in Spanish-American 
Tradition,” pp. 210-212. Hitherto unnoticed parallels exist between a 
cuento in Juan B. Rael’s collection and Chaucer's Millers Tale. 


2271. Schneider, Duane B. “O.E.D.: Additions and Antedatings,” p. 
212. The words dry-footing, simple witted, superlunatical, and ticket- 
office either are not in OED or appear in citations earlier than shown 
there. 


2272. Hall, Roland. “Cudworth: More New Words,” pp. 212-213. The 
vocabulary of Ralph Cudworth’s Morality had no influence upon John 
Locke’s Essay. Eight words from Morality or from A Sermon Preached 
... At Westminster, March 31, 1647 either are not in OED or represent 
antedatings. 


2273. Editors. “The Language of Logic (ccviii. 169-175), p. 213. 
Eight Latin terms of logic cited by Roland Hall in this article for OED 
and Supplement are antedated by The Stanford Dictionary of Angli- 
cised Words and Phrases (1892). “In Mr. Hall’s earlier article (ccviii.60), 
ad placitum can be antedated to 1626.” 


2274. Devlin, James J. “The Dramatis Personae and the Dating of John 
Banks’s The Albion Queens,” pp. 213-215. (1) Notes in the prompt 
copy of this work which got into the printed copy show that Mrs. Knight, 
Mr. Mills, Mr. Williams, and Capt. Griffin played the respective roles 
of Queen Elizabeth, Morton, Davison, and Cecil in the 1704 production 
of this play. Only the player for the role of Douglas is uncertain. (2) 
Advertisements for Nathaniel Lee’s and William Wycherly’s plays, dated 
1713, on the last page of the text show that this play must have been 
published around 1713. 
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2275. Steensma, Robert C. “Swift on Standing Armies: A Possible 
Source,” pp. 215-216. In two writings—Examiner No. 20 (Dec. 21, 
1710) and a letter to Alexander Pope (Jan. 10, 1721)—Jonathan Swift 
expressed a contemptuous attitude toward standing armies that parallels 
Sir William Temple’s; even the metaphor he uses (the army as servant 
hired to enslave one’s children) echoes Temple’s. 


2276. Williams, Kathleen. ‘Swift's Laputans and ‘Mathematica,’’’ pp. 
216-217. In describing the Laputans, one eye turned inward, the other 
upward (failing to see the world around them), Jonathan Swift may have 
had in mind the figure “Mathematica” shown in C. Giarda’s Icones Sym- 
bolicae (1626). Swift both knew and used the emblem tradition. 


2277. Gilbert, Jack G. “The Drapier’s Initials,” pp. 217-218. The ini- 
tials M. B. may stand for Marcus Brutus as “a hieroglyph of [Jonathan] 
Swift’s . . . hatred of tyranny and love of freedom, which Swift under- 
stood in the Roman sense.” 


2278. Burgess, C. F. “‘Scriblerian Influence in The Shepherd's Week,” 
p. 218. The influence of the Scriblerus Club upon John Gay is seen most 
clearly in the mock index of things mentioned in the pastorals which he 
appended to them as a burlesque of pedantry. 


2279, Firman, Catherine K. “An Unrecorded Poem by Edward Young,” 
pp. 218-219. A copy of Young’s “Epistle to . . . Bolingbroke, Sent with 
a Poem on the Last Day,” published anonymously in 1714, “has . . . been 
acquired by the Oxford Collection at the Honnold Library, Claremont 
Colleges, California.” 


2280. Maxwell, J. C. “ ‘Classic,’ p. 220. In 1725 George Sewell’s 
Preface to Alexander Pope’s Shakespeare used the term classic to describe 
other than Greek or Latin literature; this antedates the earliest citation by 
OED in this sense (from Pope’s Imitations of Horace [1737}). 


2281. Maxwell, J. C. “ “Talk Dead’: Pope and Johnson,” p. 220, Sam- 
uel Johnson’s use of this phrase in London, line 18, is apparently indebt- 
ed to Alexander Pope’s use of it in the Essay on Criticism, line 624; the 
phrase seems not to have been a stock expression. : 


2282. Sclater, C. E. L. “William Sclater and John Slater: A question of 
casual ae pp. 220-221. John Slater, Vicar of Chatteris 1687-1691, 
was probably the author of An original draught of the primitive Church, 


not William Sclater. DNB and other works are in error in this matter. 


2283. Price Cecil. “Books Owned by Smart and Cowper,” p. 221. (1) 
“Christopher Smart’s Translation of the Psalms of David (1765) gives 
special interest to the copy of The Book of Common Prayer and Holy 
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Bible that he owned.” The latter work, bearing Smart’s autograph, was 
auctioned in New York in 1932 and again in 1936. (2) A copy of 
Smart’s poems, shown in catalogues of 1833 and 1834, bears William 
Cowper's autograph. 


2284, Hunting, Robert. “Footnote to a Comparative Study: Smollett and 
Ibsen,” pp. 228-229. In its facts and conclusions, an incident in Tobias 
Smollett’s “An Essay On The External Use of Waters’ (1752) closely 
parallels the situation in Henrik Ibsen’s An Enemy of the People and 
Ibsen’s conclusions about the “compact majority.” 


2285. Laski, Marghanita. “Crazy Windows,” p. 229. This term, found 
in C. M. Yonge’s The Clever Woman of the Family (1865) may be ex- 
plained by the term croisée applied to a window in Charlotte Bronté’s The 
Professor (1846). “No example of ‘crazy’ applied to patchwork quilts, 
etc. is recorded before 1885.” 

—John S. Phillipson 


POETRY, CI:6, March 1963. 


2286. Dickey, William. ‘‘Reticences of Pattern,” pp. 421-424. The early 
poems of Robert Creeley, especially those in which the poet is an actor, 
so assiduously avoid pattern “intellectual, structural, . . . metrical . . . or 
a matter of rhyme” as to render them virtually incomprehensible. In the 
later poems Creeley is overcoming his fear of pattern and reveals dramatic 
situations and vital, accessible emotion. 


2287. Raine, Kathleen. “An Epic Poet,” pp. 426-430. David Jones’s In 
Parenthesis represents both the “shattering of [civilized] values” and 
“their supreme affirmation.” Its treatment of war as a parenthetic hell 
implies faint hope as does the allusive use of Catholicism and Welsh 
Arthurian mythology. Allusiveness and richness of language make this 
a difficult work. 


,CII:2, May 1963. 


2288. Kenner, Hugh. “Meditation and Enactment,” pp. 109-115. The 
printing in A Marianne Moore Reader interferes with the reader’s per- 
ception of the stanza structure less than that in collected poems. The 
later poems enact less than the earlier. “Bird-witted’ balances sounds so 
that the reader heats bird-notes through the word patterns. The Reader 
emphasizes Miss Moore’s fastidiousness and mannerism. 


2289. Deutsch, Babette. “Coleridge on Himself,” pp. 128-130. Kathleen 
Coburn has scrupulously edited The Notebooks of Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge. The recording of experiences ranges from an enema to the open 
habit to the contemplation of the subconscious (“according to his editor, 
the earliest tecotded use of the word’’).. Coleridge’s notebooks constitute 
a “history of my own mind.” 
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; CII:3, June 1963. 


2290. Kizer, Carolyn. “Hugh MacDiarmid: Hailing Us All,” pp. 177- 
181. Collected Poems by Hugh MacDiarmid is unselective and miscellan- 
eous. Dialect and formal English, anger, lyricism, flippant self-conscious- 
ness, clumsiness, and brilliance blend as MacDiarmid “talks directly to 


you. t ‘ 


2291. Ammons, A. R. “A Note on Prosody,” pp. 202-203. A poet lis- 
tens to himself before writing and to the poem after. The traditional line 
is weighted at the end and balanced in the middle by the caesura; it is 
also possible to weight both ends of the line “so that movement is not 
across the page but actually, centrally down the page. 

—Hugh Pendexter III 


POLICE COLLEGE MAGAZINE, VII:4, Spring 1963. 


2292. [Stead, P. J.} “The Trial of Mary Blandy,” pp. 433-444. The 
original of Beau Didapper in Henry Fielding’s Joseph Andrews was Wil- 
liam Henry Cranstoun; four years after the publication of the novel he 
met and became a suitor of Mary Blandy, who was tried in 1752 for the 
murder of her father, who had opposed the match. 

S. J. Sackett 


QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH, XLIX:2, April 1963. 


2293. Coger, Leslie Irene. ‘Interpreters Theater: Theatre of the Mind,” 
pp. 157-164. Interpreters Theater is an oral reading of a work of litera- 
ture (not necessarily a play) which causes the audience to “experience the 
literature.” The audience must mentally supply scenery, costumes, action; 
so the audiences are “creative participants in the production.” The goal 
of the form is “total involvement, both mental and emotional, on the 
part of the audience.” It is closest in form to the Epic Theater of Bertolt 
Brecht; it is not a substitute for theater but rather a different form, with 
its focus on the written word. 

: — Julian Mates 


QUEEN'S QUARTERLY, LXX:1, Spring 1963. 


2294. Pinkus, Philip. “Satire and St. George,” pp. 30-49. Satire is the 
only literary mode that frankly faces the consequences of evil in the 
world. “In satire, the dragon comes to his own. After eternally getting 
it in the neck from St. George, the dragon finally kills St. George, runs 
off with the fairy princess, and they both live unhappily ever after.” 
English literature provides many examples of this. The most outstanding 
ones are the works of Samuel Butler, Daniel Defoe, and Jonathan Swift, 
and also George Orwell’s Animal Farm, Henry Fielding’s Jonathan Wild, 
John Dryden’s Mac Flecknoe, Alexander Pope’s Dunciad and Rape of the 
Lock, Aldous Huxley’s Brave New World, Elmer Rice’s Adding Machine, 
and John Arbuthnot’s History of John Bull. . 
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2295. Mandel, E. W. “Anarchy and Organization,” pp. 131-141. Ken- 
neth Hamilton, in QQ, LXTX:3, is wrong when he holds C. P. Snow's 
convictions to be sane although he writes a faulty style. Actually, Snow 
“simply cannot conceive of the significance of the individual tragedy in 
the social context.” His proposed social hope contains a view of life full 
of complete inhumanity. Snow’s charge that 20th-century literature repre- 
sents political irresponsibility of the worst sort is “preposterous” and 
really characterizes his own work with its superficial humanity and its 
brotherhood of coziness. 

—K. P. Jochum 


REVUE DE LITTÉRATURE COMPARÉE, XXXV, January-March 
1961. 


2296. Sjögren, Gunnar. “The Setting of Measure for Measure,” pp. 25- 
39. Circumstantial evidence of a social and topographical nature points 
to Vienne, France, and not Vienna, Austria, as the setting of Meas. This 
discovery links up with Lambin’s conjecture that the setting of All’s W. 
is the castle of Roussillon, 20 kilometers from Vienne, and with the tragic 
tale of Hélène de Tournon, evidently envisaged in L. L. L. and Ham. 
(Abel Lefranc),—Héléne being the daughter of the dowager Duchess of 
Roussillon. Shakespeare may have visited Nérac, Tournon, Roussillon and 
Vienne in company with some English nobleman on his way to Italy. 


2297. Brewster, Paul G, “Some Notes on Verse-capping, Western and 
Oriental,” pp. 102-105, Verse-capping is the following oF a line of poetry 
with another which begins with the last letter in the final word of the 
preceding line and keeps the same meter. It was originally a favorite 
tour de force of minor poets; later it frequently degenerated into an indoor 
pastime in which proverbs and names of notables replaced lines of poetry. 
In England the practice goes back only to the early 17th century; in Japan 
(via China?), to the 10th century; and in India, where it is found in 
early Sanskrit writings, it can be traced back nearly 2000 years. 


2298. Palacio, Jean de. “Shelley and Dante. An Essay in Textual Critic- 
ism,” pp. 105-112. The examination of the Ms of Percy Bysshe Shelley's 
Notebooks, bequeathed by Sir John C. E. Shelley-Rolls to the Bodleian 
Library, makes it possible to rectify a certain number of faulty readings 
in several posthumous pieces of Shelley. A few, as in the present case, 
date back nearly a century and originate in the collection, Relics of 
Shelley, published in 1862 by Richard Garnett. The text of Shelley 
established here in his translation of the first Canzone of the Convivio, 
“Voi ch’intendendo il terzo ciel movete.” There are notable differences 
between Shelley’s own words and Garnett’s transcription. 

Jules C. Alciatore 


REVUE DES SCIENCES HUMAINES, No. 105, January-March 1962. 


2299. Engel, Claire-Elaine. Rev.-art., Thomas Alcock and John Wilmot, 
Earl of Rochester, The Famous Pathologist or the Noble Mountebank, ed. 
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V, de Sola Pinto, pp. 121-122. This handbill, relic of the well-known 
Alexander Bendo imposture, is Rochester's only known prose work aside 
from letters. Here first published (from a recently discovered Ms), it 
is a masterpiece of “humor noir,” brilliant both as satire and as a medical 
document. Did Rochester owe something to Moliére’s depiction of phys- 
icians? V. de Sola Pinto’s notes are excellent, but the photographic evi- 
dence identifying the penman of the Ms as Thomas Alcock is unconvin- 
cing. (In French) 

—Edward Ruhe 


SATURDAY REVIEW, XLVI, May 25, 1963. 


2300. Cowley, Malcolm. “Van Wyck Brooks: A Career in Retrospect,” 
pp. 17-18, 38. Although Brooks’s methods differed during the two 
major stages of his career (1909-1926; 1926-1963), his goal remained 
constant: “how to change the whole texture of life at home so that writ- 
ers and artists might develop there.” 


, XLVI, June 8, 1963. 


2301. Krutch, Joseph Wood. ‘Wilderness as a Tonic,” pp. 15-17. 
The “wildness” valued by H. D. Thoreau may well be our only way of 
preserving the world. 


, XLVI, June 15, 1963. 


2302. Graves, Robert. “T. E. Lawrence and the Riddle of ‘S. A.,’” pp. 
16-17, “S.A.” (Son Altesse, i.e., Her Royal Highness), to whom Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom was dedicated, was a woman whom Lawrence loved 
but renounced after he was rendered permanently impotent through a 
beating by Turkish police. 

—W. J. Stuckey 


SCOTTISH STUDIES, VI:1, 1962. 


2303. Ross, Anne. “Severed Heads in Wells: An Aspect of the Well 
Cult,” pp. 31-47. The superstitious veneration of the human head goes 
back to man’s earliest religious consciousness, and among the Celts was 
associated with the veneration of water in wells and springs. English and 
Irish plays and tales make use of this tradition. ‘ 


2304. Ross, James. “Bilingualism and Folk Life: Some Aspects of the 
Vernacular Speech of a Crofting Community,” pp. 60-70. Direct obser- 
vation of the vernacular in Glendale on Skye, where 97% of the popula- 
tion speak Gaelic, shows that the native language lacks designative ade- 
quacy, and that new goods and techniques bring their own names with 
them. Elements borrowed from English and Scots result from cultural 
impacts, and language prestige is an important factor. . 
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2305. Macinnes, John. “Two Poems Ascribed to Duncan Ban Macintyre 
(1724-1812),” pp. 99-105. Original Scottish Gaelic poems found in Ms 
are given, with English translation and explanations of traditions con- 
cerning them, the validity of their details, and the problems to be faced 
in ascribing authorship. 


, VI:2, 1962. 


2306. Barrow, G.W.S. “Rural Settlement in Central and Eastern Scot- 
land: The Medieval Evidence,” pp. 123-144. Terminology describing 
land areas in medieval times differed between north and south Scotland. 
In south-country documents, instead of the terms “ploughgate” and “ox- 
gang,” carucata (terre) and bovata (terre) appear. From the 12th cen- 
tury on, the vernacular “davoch,” of debatable meaning, increasingly re- 
places carucata in Latin documents (more often in the north) but seldom 
enters into place names. 


2307. Gailey, R. Alan. “The Evolution of Highland Rural Settlement,” 
pp. 155-177. The “clachan,” the exclusive settlement form in mid-18th- 
century Scotland, is a term which once implied the existence of a parish 
church within the settlement. That meaning has been lost, and present 
usage is primarily morphological, secondarily functional in that the clachan 
was usually part of a run-rig or rundale joint-farm. The term is distinct 
from “village” or “hamlet.” 


2308. Ulig, H. “Some Remarks on Comparative Research in Settlement 

Structures,” pp. 181-183. The clachan forms a striking parallel to the 

N. W. German Drubbel with the Langstreifenflur on the Esch. 
—Edith Copeland 


SHAKESPEARE QUARTERLY, XIII:4, Autumn 1962. 


2309. Brown, John Russell. “Theater Research and the Criticism of 
Shakespeare and His Contemporaries,” pp. 451-461. Because production 
can reveal aspects of character and shades of meaning that may escape 
even the most sensitive reader, theater research is necessary. It may help 
the literary critic to discriminate among interpretations of a play. For 
instance, reviews of productions of Meas. will show the importance of 
Lucio; study of cast lists and playbills, that the playing of Malvolio as an 
underdog occurred as early as the 18th century. Important are reviews 
of separate performances “which concur in remarking upon any one par- 
ticular detail of a play” and records of (a) performances of minor, even 
bit, roles, (b) visual relationships between characters, (c) parts of plays 
usually omitted in production, e.g., Aumerle’s rebellion and discovery in 
RIL 


2310. Childs, Herbert E. “On the Elizabethan Staging of Hamlet,” pp. 
463-474, The staging of Ham. at the Oregon Ashland Festival Theater, 
whose structure is based on the contract for the Fortune, possibly throws 
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light on the staging of plays in Shakespeare's day. Because of sight lines 
no action was played on the inner stage. Great use was made of the pavil- 
ion (a slightly raised area extending out from the inner stage) and its 
roof, which extended out from the balcony or upper inner stage. The 
pavilion was used for most of the enclosed scenes. In some scenes (e.g., 
the play scene) the pavilion, the pavilion roof, and the balcony served as 
adjuncts to the platform. 


2311. Forbes, Lydia. “What You Will?” pp. 475-485. Productions of 
Twel. have sacrificed meaning to the achievement of striking but irrele- 
vant effects. Not until directors see the purpose controlling the move- 
ment of the plot will productions give us the effect Shakespeare intended. 
In both major actions of the play a woman (Viola, Maria) “dealing with 
self-deluded men” (Orsino, Sir Toby) practices a deception based on 
self-knowledge to achieve her purpose, marriage. Viola is far more 
aware than Maria of the dangers of deception and disguise. The director 
of the play must not allow Sir Andrew to seem more central than Toby, 
nor Olivia to seem as deficient in self-knowledge as Orsino, nor Malvolio 
to appear simply foolish. 


2312. Berman, Ronald S. “Fathers and Sons in the Henry VI Plays,” pp. 
487-497. The relationship between fathers and sons gives unity to the 
Henry VI cycle as a whole and to its individual plays. The deposing of 
Richard II has made the Plantagenet line unfit to rule and this unfitness 
is emphasized by the counter-pointing of legitimacy (rights of inheritance) 
with the idea of “moral bastardy.” By Part IIT the moral depravity is 
complete and evil is taken for granted. The great death scenes of York 
and of Edward of Lancaster give us a world of “bloody cannibals.” In 
Part I the Talbots embody the virtues absent in the Plantagenets. In Part 
II the split between kindred is increasingly bloody and the loyalty between 
father and son is manifested by acts of violence and dishonor. The Cade 
and Iden speeches keep before us the contrast between “noble and bas- 
tardized kinship.” 


2313. Hook, Lucyle. “The Curtain,” pp. 499-504. An item in The Calen- 
dar of Treasury Books for 1698 suggests that the Curtain may still have 
been standing at that date, although long since converted into tenements 
(probably many years before 1642, since John P. Collier does not refer 
to it in his account of what happened to Elizabethan playhouses after they 
were closed). The same item may also give the exact location of the Cur- 
tain “near the corner of Hollowell Lane and Shoreditch.” 


——, XIV:1, Winter 1963. 

2314. Pirkhofer, Anton M. “'A Pretty Pleasing Pricket’'— On the Use 
of Alliteration in Shakespeare’s Sonnets,” pp. 3-14. Contiguous allitera- 
tion (that linking two adjacent feet) and double alliteration’ (two allitera- 
tive letters in a line) are more frequent in Sonnets 1-27 than in Sonnets 
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127-153. Distant alliteration (that in feet not adjacent) and vertical 
alliteration (that extending over a number lines) are more frequent in 
the later group. The reduction of contiguous and double alliteration in 
the later sonnets is concornitant with a decrease in onomatopoeic and 
pictorial sound effects; the increase in the more complex alliteration makes 
for greater structural tension. While many of Shakespeare’s alliterative 
patterns are common to the period, a few, such as that linking two words 
separated by a syntactic pause (e.g, “till now, never kept”), are rare 
outside his work. 


2315. Seronsy, Cecil C. “ ‘Supposes’ as the Unifying Theme in The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew,” pp. 15-30. Under the influence of Gascoigne’s Sup- 
poses, Shakespeare shifted emphasis from the shrew-taming theme of A 
Shrew to the more inclusive one of what is and what seems to be. This 
theme unites the three actions of The Shrew. In Shakespeare’s Induction, 
in contrast to that of A Shrew, Sly has no wife. Shakespeare is concerned 
with Sly’s temporary metamorphosis. Were shrew-taming the major 
theme, Shakespeare would not have dropped Sly. In the subplot of The 
Shrew the suppositions (“expectings,” “imaginings,” “mistakings’”) are 
based on intrigue; in the main plot, on the difference, which Petruchio 
has the insight to perceive, between Kate’s supposed and real temperament 
and on his effort to make her and others see the essential Kate. By the 
end of the play all suppositions but Petruchio’s have been reversed. What 
seemed most like an illusior:, the possibility of a happy marriage between 
Kate and Petruchio, turns out to be most real. 


2316. Marsh, D. R. C. “The Mood of Measure for Measure,” pp. 31-38. 
The mood of Meas. is consistently satirical. It coolly observes the perver- 
sion of justice by self-interest and self-deception. It laughs at “man, proud 
man” whose pretensions “must make the angels weep.” Each of the char- 
acters is guilty of the faults he sees in others. The Duke is unsympatheti- 
cally portrayed. Self-righteous, he is as indifferent to human suffering 
as is Isabella, and his moral code is not superior to that of either Angelo 
or Lucio. The justice the Duke achieves at the end is a mockery of justice. 


2317. Cunningham, Dolora G. “Macbeth: The Tragedy of the Hardened 
Heart,” pp. 39-47. Macbeth’s tragedy is that he becomes a creature of 
pure will able to kill the feelings of remorse and pain that link him with 
other human beings only by committing atrocities, which become increas- 
ingly automatic and reveal Macbeth’s hardened heart and futile effort to 
attain peace by denying what he once was. In the second half of the play 
Macduff replaces Banquo as the normative contrast to Macbeth. The con- 
trast is vividly seen in the response of each to the news of the death of 
his wife. “The inability ta overcome the surrender of evil’ in Macb. 
is, in varying ways, “the fur-damental tragic pattern . . . in Shakespearian 
tragedy generally.” 
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2318. Zimbardo, Rose Abdelnour. ‘Form and Disorder in The Tempest,” 
pp. 49-56. Criticism of Temp. has suffered as a result of regarding the 
last four plays as a group whose theme is regeneration. The contrast be- 
tween the play’s extravagantly romantic materials and its classical structure 
suggests that the theme of Temp. is the effort of art to impose order on 
chaos. Prospero is the artist. Of the other characters, one group repre- 
sents order (Ferdinand, Miranda, Gonzalo); the other, disorder (Sebas- 
tian, Antonio, and the clowns). The two groups are distinguished by sex- 
ual intemperance and defiance of authority. Caliban is the incarnation of 
chaos which constantly threatens to overwhelm order. Art can never 
bring chaos under complete control. There is, thus, a limitation to the 
power of art, and man must ultimately fall back on the power of grace. 


2319. Hosley, Richard. ‘The Staging of Desdemona’s Bed,” pp. 57-65. 
From plays of the Chamberlain-King’s Men during the period 1595-1642, 
23 instances of staging a scene with a bed have been examined. In 16 
instances a bed seems to have been carried onto the stage; in five the evi- 
dence is inconclusive as to whether the bed is “discovered” or brought on 
stage; in only two does the bed seem to be discovered. In these two there 
is no evidence that it was discovered in a booth set up against the tiring- 
house facade. This method of staging has been suggested by Lawrence 
J. Ross (SQ, XII [1961], 359-370). It is likely that Desdemona’s bed 
ve not “discovered” but brought onto the stage through a tiring-house 
oor. 


2320. Dent, Robert W. “An Early Hamlet Echo?” pp. 87-89. ‘“Death’s 
Welcome” (1605) by Samuel Garey contains an echo of Hamlet’s “To 
be. . . .” soliloquy as it appears in the corrupt First Quarto. It is more 
likely that Garey saw the play when it visited Cambridge sometime be- 
tween 1600 and 1603 than that he read it. 


2321. Freeman, Arthur. “Richard I, Liti, 294-295,” pp. 89-90. The source 
of the lines is not, as has been suggested, Ovid or Geoffrey Chaucer but 


the commonly available myth of Prometheus, which combines the Caucasus 
and the idea of fire. 


2322. Cranefield, Paul F., and Walter Federn. “A Possible Source of a 
Passage in The Tempest,” pp. 90-92. The phrase “wallets of flesh” and 
the passage describing mountaineers with goiter (Temp., I1iti.43-49) 
may be indebted to a work written in Latin by Aubanus in 1520. A sec- 
tion containing the possible source was translated into English in 1606; 
the complete work in 1611. 


2323. McManaway, James G. “ ‘Smooth Tongued Shakespeare,’ 1650,” 
p. 92. [An allusion to Shakespeare found in a quarto of Massinger’s The 
Picture is given.} 


2324. Aiken, Ralph. “A Note on Shakespeare’s Sonnet 30,” pp. 93-94. 
The phrase “remembrance of things past” appears “in exactly the same 
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form” in North’s 1579 translation of the essay Amyot “prefaced to his 
French version of Plutarch’s Lives in 1559.” 


2325. Wagner, Linda Welshimer. “Ophelia: Shakespeare’s Pathetic Plot 
Device,” pp. 94-97. Ophelia is essentially a pawn, a person of central 
importance neither to author nor protagonist. Shakespeare used her for 
scenes of pathos which he knew would please the audience. Hamlet uses 
her to convince Claudius that his madness is due to unrequited love. 


2326. Cook, W. A. “Shakespeare’s Cinna—Tribune Not Poet,” p. 97. 
The Cinna murdered by the mob in Caesar was not the poet but a tribune. 
ewe error, which is also in North’s Plutarch, has never been 
pointed out. 


SHENANDOAH, XIV:4, Summer 1963. 


2327. Hirschman, Jack. “WCW,” pp. 3-9. While Robert Frost turned 
to the last century and the English poetic tradition, William Carlos Wil- 
liams belonged to the new. Taking up what Whitman began, Williams 
used what he called “The American Idiom,” a language free from the 
“Elizabethan/English” tradition. The control he maintained over a poem 
kept it hard and immediate. His influence on younger poets lies in his 
way with American words and in his selection of new kinds of experience 
which open up new possibilities of language. 

—Lewis B. Horne 


SOUTH ATLANTIC QUARTERLY, LXII:3, Summer 1963. 


2328. Hynes, Joseph A. “Arthur Miller and the Impasse of Naturalism,” 
pp. 327-334. Generally speaking, Miller’s plays are built on the theory 
that “(1) tragic stature is available to someone called ‘the common man,’ 
and that (2) the single qualification required of a tragic figure is that 
figure’s insistence upon achieving the status or position he believes essen- 
tial to his human dignity.” But Miller’s “common man” is almost sub- 
human, and his protagonists are driven by compulsion rather than moved 
by reason, which makes it difficult for us to accept his dramas as truly 
tragic. Thus, though Miller is unquestionably an effective man of the 
theater, he is not yet a really mature dramatist. 


2329. Salinger, Herman. ‘Rebellion and Reconciliation,” pp. 365-376. 
Rebellion is certainly one of the major themes of western literature, but it 
is perhaps even more common today than ever. Sometimes it appears 
merely as a pose, but it can also be a genuine protest against the apparent 
meaninglessness of life. For the literature of rebellion to be really mean- 
ingful, however, writers should not simply concern themselves with speak- 
ing out against the absurdities of the universe. Rather they should keep 
in mind the “Obligations of Man,” and provide something positive in 
place of that which they seek to undermine. “Rebellion must give way to 
ultimate reconciliation.” 
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2330. Goldberg, Gerald Jay. ‘The Search for the Artist in Some Recent 
British Fiction,” pp. 387-401. Typical of much recent British fiction is the 
search for man through art, as evidenced by the choice of the artist-hero 
in such novels as Lawrence Durtell’s Alexandria Quartet; William Gold- 
ing’s Free Fall; Iris Murdoch's Under the Net; and Samuel Beckett's 
trilogy, Molloy, Malone Dies and The Unnameable. Possibly this urge 
of the artist to seek an identity for himself is due to his “a priori condi- 
tion of alienation,” a tradition inherited from Des Eseintes, Marius, 
Leverkithn and Daedalus. Certainly, the artist-hero of recent British fic- 
tion seems to feel that “if the confrontations of art are not identical with 
the confrontations of self, they are at least intimately: connected.” 


2331. Graf, Leroy P. and Haskins, Ralph W., eds. “ ‘This Clangor of 
Belated Mourning’: James Russell Lowell on Andrew Johnson’s Father,” 
pp. 423-434. Immediately after the Civil War, Lowell turned from an 
interest in contemporary political events to more literary concerns. Evi- 
dence of this change can be seen in an unpublished essay, probably written 
in June or July 1867, preserved among the Lowell papers at Harvard’s 
Houghton Library, in which the author poked fun at the obscurity of 
President Johnson’s heritage. [The text of the essay follows.] 

— John M. Munro 


THEATRE NOTEBOOK, XVII:3, Spring 1963. 


2332. Skinner, Quentin. “Sheridan and Whitbread at Drury Lane, 1809- 
1815, II,” pp. 74-79. Following Richard B. Sheridan's own account, his 
biographers usually maintain that Samuel Whitbread cheated him at least 
four times: Whitbread improved Sheridan’s bad financial situation out 
of personal vanity; it was unfair when he excluded Sheridan from the 
theater committee; he withheld Sheridan’s share in the theater; thus 
Sheridan lost in the general election in September 1812 and blamed 
Whitbread for it. Actually, sufficient evidence shows that Whitbread was 
not “the scoundrel.” Sheridan rather deceived himself. 


2333. Stratman, Carl J. “Scotland's First Dramatic Periodical: The 
Edinburgh Theatrical Censor,” pp. 83-86. The Edinburg Theatrical Cen- 
sor runs for 12 issues between March 21 and July 30, 1803. The anony- 
mous editor gives criticisms of the following plays: Douglas by John 
Home; Hear Both Sides by Thomas Holcroft; Pizarro by R. B. Sheridan; 
The Inconstant and The Beaux’ Stratagem by George Farquhar; Every 
Man in His Humour by Ben Johnson; A Bold Stroke for a Wife by Su- 
sanna Centlivre; John Bull and The Heir at Law by George Colman; The 
Marriage Promise by J. T. Allingham; and The Way to Keep Him by 
Arthur Murphy. The criticisms include discussions of plot, moral quality, 
and theater production of each play, giving “a fairly good picture of the 
Edinburgh theatre in 1803.” 

— K. P. Jochum 
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TOPIC, 1:1, 1960-1961. . 


2334, Moseley, Edwin M. “The Political Image in Modern American 
Fiction,” pp. 27-43. The traditional Romantic view of the substantial 
American politician as a man fundamentally simple, honest, good, and 
coming from the common people has carried into modern fiction and 
drama. But contemporary works emphasize more and more the disaster 
of the inevitable fall of this innocent. 


, 1:2, 1961. 


2335. Gargano, James W. “A Thematic Analysis of Miss Ravenal’s Con- 
version,” pp. 40-47. The theme of John W. DeForest’s Miss Ravenal’s 
Conversion is not contained in its title but in its two main lines of action: 
the Civil War story and the triangular love affair. The survival of moral 
fitness is the novel’s unifying theme. 

—- Ronald W. McReynolds 


TWENTIETH CENTURY, CLXXII:1018, Summer 1963. 


2336, Wardle, Irving. “New Waves on the British Stage,” pp. 57-65. 
Theatrical fashion is as snobbish as any other kind of fashion, though 
frequently it is hard to tell the difference between fashion and progress. 
The last few years offer a chance to study new fashions in the theater: a 
brisk turnover in idols and a new climate of theatrical taste. Three separ- 
ate currents are evident: vital development (which admits intelligence and 
sensibility to the theater), fashion, and pseudo-fashion (i.e., a movement 
cooked up out of nothing)——but “fashion and the sense of vital develop- 
ment sometimes overlap to the extent of being indistinguishable.” 


— Julian Mates 


TWENTIETH CENTURY LITERATURE, IX:1, April 1963. 


2337. Hendrick, George. “Hart Crane Aboard the Ship of Fools: Some 
Speculations,” pp. 3-9. Three men—Denny, Echegaray, and Baumgartner 
—in Katherine Anne Porter's Ship of Fools seem to possess certain of 
Hart Crane’s character traits. Each has “some of Crane’s characteristics or 
performs acts which Miss Porter connected with Crane,” whom she knew 
in Mexico in 1931. : 


2338. Gill, Richard. “The ‘Corporal Works of Mercy’ as a Moral Pat- 
tern in Joyce’s Ulysses,” pp. 17-21. The benevolent acts of Leopold 
Bloom parallel the seven “corporal acts” of mercy in traditional Catholi- 
cism: feeding the hungry aad giving drink to the thirsty, sheltering the 
homeless, ransoming the captive, clothing the naked, providing for widows 
and orphans, visiting the sick, and burying the dead. James Joyce’s selec- 
tion of these acts specifies the moral pattern which he himself accepted. - 

— Robert C. Steensma 
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2339. Parker, R. B. “Dramaturgy in Shakespeare and Brecht,” pp. 229- 
246. Bertolt Brecht’s “alienation effect,” his emphasis on the theatricality 
and incongruities of staging, story, and character, and his treatment of 
language as verbalized gesture may add richness and complexity to our 
understanding of Shakespeare. Shakespeare uses distancing—manipulation 
of the empathetic-critical balance of the audience—to suggest a complexity 
or contradiction of effect very like Brecht’s use of distancing in his last 


plays. 


2340. Howarth, Herbert. “A Segment of Durrell’s Quartet,” pp. 282- 
293. Lawrence Durrell, originally determined to destroy the myth of a 
romantic Egypt in his Quartet, actually “has breathed literature into Egypt 
and Egypt has breathed life into his literature.” His esotericism, no longer 
an affectation, enables him to bring the animation of the Egypt he had 
once disliked to English literature for the first time. His ability to pro- 
ject a culture he hardly knew is the result of wide reading and borrowing, 
especially from J. W. McPherson’s The Moulids of Egypt (1941). By 
bringing an individual, Western consciousness to bear on the collective 
Arabic fantasies, Durrell became, in Balthazar and Mountolive, a master 


of the grand novel. 
— Gerald J. Schiffhorst 


VICTORIAN NEWSLETTER, No. 23, Spring 1963. 


2341. Merivale, Patricia. “The ‘Death of Pan’ in Victorian Literature,” 
pp. 1-3. The story of the death of Pan, related by Plutarch, was used as 
a recurrent symbol of their conflicts by numerous Victorian writers. Used 
as a metaphor for pagan religion, or the natural order, or “Romance,” or 
retreat from the difficulties of modern civilization, Pan was placed on 
one end of an intellectual see-saw and Christianity or morality or science 
or mechanized modern life on the other. 


2342. Rosenberg, John D. “The Genius of John Ruskin,” pp. 4-6. 
Ruskin’s genius was a special capacity to see with a child’s eyes and to 
reason swiftly and penetratingly. As he grew older, his gift of perception 
was increasingly turned in on his fear-ridden solitary self and the tone of 
his prose changed accordingly. The vitality and range of his many styles 
are unequaled in English prose, and the world which he found in himself 
and which he delineated in all he wrote “constitutes the most animate 
record of genius ever preserved in words.” 


2343. Solomon, Eric. “Thackeray on War,” pp. 6-11. In many of his 
parodies and occasional pieces, William M. Thackeray attacks war and its 
glorification or unfeeling depiction in early nineteenth-century novelists 
such as Walter Scott, Fenimore Cooper, and Charles Lever. In his own 
fiction involving military action or figures, he writes as little about battle 
as possible and maintains a damning attitude toward war. His position is 
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that of a crtical non-combatant fully aware of the ugly, demoralizing 
brutalities of armed conflict. 


2344, Preble, Harry E. “Gissing’s Articles for Vyestnik Evropy,” pp. 12- 
15. George Gissing’s series of eight articles on the political, literary, and 
social affairs of England written for the Russian periodical Vyestnik 
Evropy in 1881-82 shows his youthful radicalism. In them Gissing reveals 
his anti-clericalism, sympathy for the poor, political idealism, impatience 
with the slow processes of Parliament, belief in the freedom of the press, 
and hatred of imperialism and war. 


2345. Ryan, Alvan S. “The Attitude toward the Reader in Carlyle’s 
Sartor Resartus,” pp. 15-16. Francis X. Roellinger’s argument (PMLA, 
LXXII, 936-51) that the style of Thomas Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus is a 
radical departure from the style of his review essays of the 1820's is gen- 
erally convincing, but Roellinger fails to distinguish between the style of 
the Editor and that of Teufelsdrickh, in Sartor. The Editor’s style, while 
not always different from that of Teufelsdrdckh, is often the conventional, 
polite reviewer's style used by Carlyle in his essay-reviews. 


2346. Fulweiler, Howard. “Mermen and Mermaids: a Note on an ‘Alien 
Vision’ in the Poetry of Tennyson, Arnold, and Hopkins,” pp. 16-17. The 
merman-mermaid theme in the early work of Alfred Tennyson, Matthew 
Arnold, and Gerard Manley Hopkins is “a motif which perhaps indicates 
the common romantic sensibility which forms an emotional basis for the 
multiform structure of Victorian verse.” 


2347. Buchen, Irving H. “Arthur Donnithorne and Zeluco: Character- 
ization via Literary Allusion in Adam Bede,” pp. 18-19. In having Arthur 
Donnithorne begin reading and later throw aside John Moore's Zeluco, a 
novel about a seducer, George Eliot was providing a reminder, for him as 
well as for the reader, of the evil consequences that may lie hidden in a 
single act of self-indulgence and of the importance of exercising his free 
will. 


2348. Cary, Richard. “Robinson on Browning,” pp. 19-21. E. A. Rob- 
inson, often called “the American Browning” in his lifetime, developed a 
strong dislike for Robert Browning’s poetry, objected to having his name 
coupled with Browning’s, and rejected alleged similarities between his 
poetry and Browning’s. 


2349. Bradley, John L. “Henry Mayhew: Farce Writer of the 1830's,” 
pp. 21-23. Henry Mayhew’s farce, The Wandering Minstrel, is a typical 
example of the crude comedy that the vulgar audiences of the 1830’s de- 
manded but is distinguished from other plays of its kind in that it looks 
forward to the more thoughtful, realistic, and socially conscious plays of 
the fitties and sixties. 
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2350. Winters, Warrington. ‘Charles Dickens: The Pursuers and the 
Pursued,” pp. 23-24. The recurring motif of pursuit in Dickens’s novels 
may derive from a terrifying childhood experience of being followed in 
his imagination all the way home by. the grotesque figure he had seen 
chalked on a door. 


2351. McQueen, William; A. ‘ ‘The Windhover’ and ‘St. Alphonsus 
Rodriguez; ” pp. 25-26. Gerard Manley Hopkins’s sonnet on St. Al- 
phonsus Rodriguez by its similar language and theme offers a clue to the 
interpretation of “The Windhover.” St. Alphonsus, a Jesuit lay brother 
who spent his life doing humble tasks, achieved spiritual heroism in self- 
conquest. An analogous kind of victory is implied in the sestet of “The 
Windhover.” 


2352. Kramer, Dale. “Repetition of Imagery in Thomas Hardy,” pp. 26- 
27. Hardy sometimes repeated images in order to conserve his creative 
powers for important emotional scenes. 


2353. Randel, William. “A Letter from Harold Frederic to T. H. Hux- 
ley,” pp. 27-28. Harold Frederic’s admiration for Huxley is shown in his 
letter of 1892 to Huxley after the latter had made some critical comments 
on Frederic’s The New Exodus, a journalistic report on his travels in 
Russia and the current Jewish pogrom. 

— Dougald B. MacEachen 


WALT WHITMAN REVIEW, VIII:3, September 1962. 


2354. Kuhn, John G. ‘“Whitman’s Artistry: “Then Reproduce All in My 
Own Forms,’”’ pp. 51-63. An understanding of the form and techniques 
of Whitman's verse demolishes the long-standing belief that Whitman 
was artistically naive. The conventional devices that Whitman adapts to 
his own use include rhythm, particularly dactylic hexameters; sonal rela- 
tionships, such as alliteration, assonance, rhymes, and half-rhymes; parallel 
structures of various types—synonymous, antithetic, synthetic, climactic, 
etc.; the cyclical pattern—“the key to Whitman's poems’; and puns. 
These techniques and others show how Whitman controlled the organic 
growth of his poems and prove his conscious artistry. 


2355. Waterman, Arthur E. “A Criticism of ‘When Lilacs Last in the 
Dooryard Bloom’d, ” pp. 64-68. “When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard 
Bloom’d” is not the masterpiece that critics generally declare it. Although 
it contains some brilliant passages, the poem lacks emotional control in 
those passages in which the poet expresses his personal grief. Further- 
more, the poet’s resolution to his grief is unconvincing and vague. Lastly, 
the symbolic portion of the poem has grave weaknesses. The lilac is a 
successful symbol, but the symbolic purpose of the star is obscure. The 
relationship of all three symbols—lilac, star, and thrush—to the ideas of 
love and nature is not clear. 
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2356. White, William. “Whitman: A Current Bibliography,” p. 71. 


, VIII:4, December 1962. 


2357. Goldfarb, Clare R. “The Poet’s Role in ‘Passage to India, ” pp. 75- 
79. “Passage to India” reveals the poet-prophet in his role of synthesizing 
the spiritual and physical worlds. Science enables him to achieve spiritual 
union with God, “the supreme engineer” of the universe. Echoing the 
optimistic hopes of Walt Whitman’s age for the beneficial effects of the 
Suez Canal and the Transcontinental Railroad, the poem moves from a 
celebration of material progress to a journey of the poet’s soul to God. 


2358. McElderry, B. R., Jr. “Poetry and Religion: A Parallel in Whit- 
man and Arnold,” pp. 80-83. Both Walt Whitman and Matthew Arnold 
predicted that poetry would supersede conventional religion. The tones 
of their prophecies, however, differ-—-Whitman’s being revolutionary and 
optimistic, and Arnold’s being conservative and restrained. 


2359. McAleer, John J. “Whitman and Goethe: More on the ‘Van 
Rensellaer’ Letter,” pp. 83-85. The “Van Rensellaer” letter (containing 
the anecdote in which Lincoln, upon observing Whitman through a White 
House window, said, “Well, be looks like a man’) may or may not be 
a hoax. The evidence is inconclusive. If it is a hoax, Van Rensellaer was 
pon inspired by a story told by Goethe concerning his meeting with 

apoleon. According to Goethe, Napoleon, after looking at him atten- 
tively, said, “Indeed, you are a man.” 


2360. Shuman, R. Baird. “Clarence Darrow’s Estimate of Whitman,” pp. 
86-87. Clarence Darrow’s essay on Whitman, first published in 1899, is 
farsighted and intelligent. Darrow was mainly interested in Whitman’s 
thoughts on the unity of things, but he also made acute observations on 
Whitman's poetic form, sexuality, optimism, and social thought. 


2361. Hollingsworth, Marian. “Americanism in Franklin Evans,” pp. 
88-89. Whitman’s Franklin Evans, or The Inebriate (1842) “contains 
foreshadowings of what later became an evident theme in his work, both 
poetry and prose—Americanism.” Whitman’s Americanism is revealed in 
expository passages, the action of the characters, and the general plot. 


2362. Mazzaro, Jerome L. “Whitman’s Democratic Vistas: The Vast 
General Principle and Underlying Unity,” pp. 89-90. Democratic Vistas 
describes three stages in the development of American democracy: polit- 
ical, social, and religious. The verbs and metaphors used in discussing the 
first two stages indicate dissolution and conflict, while those used in 
describing the last stage suggest formation and evolution. The resolution 
to this contradiction is based partly on the concepts of love and the merger 
of opposites found in Plato’s The Symposium. 
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2363. McElderry, B. R., Jr. “Robert Penn Warten and Whitman,” p. 99. 
Ina letter to the author, Robert Penn Warren states that a passage in All 
the King’s Men was not consciously influenced by a similar expression by 
Walt Whitman. 


2364. Woodward, Robert H. “Whitman on Records: Addenda,” pp. 91- 
92. This bibliography supplements Robert D. Faner’s “Whitman on Rec- 
ords,” WWR, VIII:2, 33-38. 


2365. White, William. “Oscar Wilde on Whitman: A Review,” (rev.- 
att., The Letters of Oscar Wilde, ed. by Rupert Hart-Davis), pp. 93-94. 
Three letters by Oscar Wilde testify to his lifelong admiration for Walt 
Whitman. 


2366, White, William. “Whitman: A Current Bibliography,” pp. 94-95. 


2367. “Whitman’s Copy of Epictetus,” pp. 95-96. Walt Whitman’s no- 
tations on the title page of his copy of The Encheiridion of Epictetus re- 
veal the great influence of Epictetus on the thought and work of Whit- 
man. 

— Henry B. Rule 


WILLIAM AND MARY QUARTERLY, Third Series, XTX:4, October 
1962. 


2368. Grabo, Norman. “The Veiled Vision: The Role of Aesthetics in 
Early American Intellectual History,” pp. 493-510. The publication of 
Edward Taylor’s poetry has had little effect on “early American intellect- 
ual history.” Susanne Langetr’s aesthetic theories may assist the intellectual 
historian to understand the significance of belletristic literature. The 
literary forms may be indications of the nature of the human feelings of 
a given period. The Puritans’ announced distrust of art may be less im- 
portant than the implications of the aesthetic forms they used in practice. 
Taylor's poetry with its mystical symbolism is a clue to aspects of Puritan- 
ism that may not have been sufficiently appreciated. 


, XX:2, April 1963. 


2369. Smith, Peter H. “Politics and Sainthood: Biography by Cotton 
Mather,” pp. 186-206. Cotton Mather’s Johannes in Eremo was a volume 
including the lives of four “Johns” who had been pastors of the First 
Church in Boston—Cotton, Norton, Wilson, and Davenport. In addititon 
to the pious purposes served by the conventional Puritan biography, this 
volume in “content, format, and presentation of these lives” served the 
political interests of the Mathers in 1695—the demonstration of the 
colony's “allegiance to King William,” arguing for the “restoration of 
charter privileges for Harvard College and for the Commonwealth,” and 
for other generally “political” interests. 

—Lee A. Burress, Jr. 
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X, A QUARTERLY REVIEW, 1:2, August 1961. 


2371. "Art and Morality,” pp. 88-119. (Collective title for the following 
five essays) 


2372, Barker, George. “The Hyppogryph and the Water-Pistol,” pp. 89- 
95. Poetry exists in a moral context. But the poet who would advocate 
any kind of categorical imperative violates “the poetic principle, which is 
anarchic, neutral and entirely unreliable.” Such morality-mongering may 
satisfy the intellect; it does disservice to the imagination. Though the 
imagination provides insights into morality beyond the reach of the in- 
tellect, the poet, rather than preach, ought to describe the human condi- 
tion. “Art as a substitute relizion” and Marxism are unsatisfactory ethical 
systems, for neither provides salvation. Yet the poet cannot judge morali- 
ties; he “celebrates the occasions and ceremonies of the heart.” What dif- 
ference, then, how he votes. 


2373. Mahon, James. “Mob Morals and the Art of Loving Art,” pp. 95- 
100. The majority, or the mob, believing in “the idea of social order; a 
vague sense of what’s proper,” numbers among its own those critics who 
view the artist’s personality with distaste or hatred. In terming James 
Joyce’s prose “ ‘worthless ard impudent, a perfectly cynical appeal to 
sheer indecency, ” Sir Edmund Gosse evinces the mob’s moral standards. 
Since WW II an entire group of writers in England has clustered around 
“a professor of English” with their only tenet in common that of “the 
moral basis of literature.” ‘This subtlest of mob moralities approves one’s 
reading literature because it is “healthy”; one never becomes disturbed by 
any “personal vision of unique minds.” Each generation renders art safe. 


2374, Gerard, Martin. “It Means What It Says,” pp. 100-107. Why do 
people admire certain poetry despite its content (Christians, the verse of 
A. E. Housman, an atheist; progressives, that of T. S. Eliot; egalitarians, 
that of William Butler Yeats; and so on)? This and related questions are 
linked to the 19th-century nction of the poet as thinker, a notion to be 
discarded. Eliot’s increasingly complex analysis (here described) of the 
problem of poetry and belief permits a distinction “between a poet’s 
‘beliefs’ . . . and his ‘wisdom.’” Yeats’s verse, as an extreme ‘and apt 
example, depends for its existence on several unpopular beliefs; these are, 
however, merely devices, like plot and myth, for setting a poem agoing. Its 
value for us depends on the poet’s insight into our experience; the “shocks 
of recognition.” 


2375. Sisson, C. H. “Leisure and the Arts,” pp. 107-111. The poet and 
artist need leisure, need simply to be left alone—as cultural institutions 
refuse to leave them—to observe “to no special purpose” and to write. Our 
morality today commands on2 to work, and our social ideals urge one 
to work to make money. Whr, then, the average man asks, should a poet 
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think that others should “work to keep him”? Although some in the 
18th century protested against the doctrine of work, now “it is thought 
proper that the poet should be put to work in a culture-factory—say the 
English Department of a university—or at promoting the legitimate di- 
versions of high-brows through the Arts Council. All this is due to a 
theory of work, not to a theory of art.” 


2376. Kavanagh, Patrick. “On a Liberal Education,” pp. 112-119. Young 
Irish creative artists, for whom a fund is being set up to further their 
liberal education, will learn that a liberal education is “The Lie.” It has 
taken many forms: the Irish Literary Revival; “the over-all lie that was 
Ireland,” abetted by W. B. Yeats and James Joyce; and journalists and 
university teachers. Various movements, such as the New Criticism, the 
Angry Young Men, and the Beat Generation likewise form part of “the 
net of lies.” The young artist should not go to America, “disappointing 
from the creative view,” and need not go to France or Italy. For a liberal 
education means “love of everything”; its purpose is “to learn to be 
simple”—a purpose any artist may achieve alone or in a Soho pub among 
his fellows. 


2377. Stock, Noel. “Danger: Biographers at Work,” pp. 144-149. 
Charles Norman’s Ezra Pound (New York, 1960) illustrates a dominant 
contemporary ae “that you can make sense out of [any writer's} 
work by first of all making sense out of [his] life.” But Pound's biog- 
raphy reveals several dangers: (1) the over-reliance on letters, either the 
subject’s or his friends’, to ee the man and his work; (2) the over-use 
of a writers secondary work; and (3) the assumption that a writer's 
(many) interests ate final ate with a “life of their own.” A biog- 
rapher must be skeptical of all statements in correspondence and, as in 
Pound’s instance, must know many “outside facts” hard to come by. 
Further, he must not permit a writer’s interests, such as that of Pound in 
Fascism, to obscure what is truly remarkable and permanent in the man’s 
work. 

— J. B. Shipley 


YUGEN, No. 5, 1959. 


2378. Sorrentino, Gilbert. “A Note on Gregory Corso’s To Black Moun- 
tain,” p. 38. Corso’s poem “Tọ Black Mountain“ is a philistine’s attack 
upon the poetic process, an instance of a “second rate mind grappling with 
blunted hooks.” The poet's self-avowed “new destruction” is an anti- 
intellectual breach of poetic practice opposed to the concept of sublimity 
of measure. 


=, No. 7, 1961. 


2378. Jones, LeRoi. “Putdown of the Whore of Babylon,” pp. 4-5. Hon- 
oring Robert Lowell's Life Studies with the National Book Award was a 
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sign of the “immaturity of the official literary hierarchy,” but awarding. 
the Pulitzer Prize for Poetry to W. D. Snodgrass’s Heart's Needle was an 
“ugly dishonesty.” Of the two, Lowell is a serious and accomplished poet, 
but his work has often been surpassed by Charles Olson, Robert Creeley, 
Robert Duncan, Allen Ginsberg, Frank O'Hara, Edward Dorn, and 
Michael McClure. 

2379. Sorrentino, Gilbert. Rev.-art., Robert Lowell, Life Studies, W. D. 
Snodgrass, Hearts Needle, pp. 5-7. Lowell “has broken out of what he 
knows how to do’—i.e., the closed verse—‘‘into a conception of verse 
which Richard Eberhart did better 20 years ago.” Snodgrass indulges in 
attitudinizing and middle-class snobbism. Both poets are out of touch 
with the mainstream of contemporary poetic development. 


2380. Creeley, Robert. “The New World,” pp. 13-18. The new Ameri- 
can poetry is a “form inhabited by intelligence and feeling.” Gary Snyder's 
first volume, Riprap, emphasizes physical objects and place. Michael Mc- 
Clure’s Hymns to St. Geryon “describes the hair-edge of feeling gua sen-. 
sation and feeling gua effect.” Self-Portrait by Philip Whalen is a series 
of. images of the poet's artistic and existential development. Ron Loe- 
winsohn’s watermelons treats the workaday institutions of proletarian ex- 
istence, but like Self-Portrait, the volume is “again an instance of self- 
determination.” As the best verse of the new generation of American 
poets demonstrates, “it is the way a poem speaks, not the matter, that 
proves its effect.” 


2381. O'Hara, Frank. “‘Personism: A Manifesto,” pp. 27-29. A poet 
should not be concerned about the reception or comprehension of his 
work, nor the putative improvement he might offer his audience. The 
ideal poem exists “between two persons instead of two pages.” 


, No. 8, 1962. 


2382. Sorrentino, Gilbert. Rev.-art., Robert Duncan, The Opening of the 
Field, Jack Spicer, Billy the Kid, pp. 11-15. Duncan’s central concern is 
a “cleanliness of language, wrestled with so that it will contain his cares.” 
Duncan’s current work is so uniquely his own that he need not even sign 
his poems. Spicer’s verse shows less maturity. The ten sections of Billy 
the Kid are not organically connected, and the poem suffers from flippant 
sarcasm and undisciplined emotional variation. 


2383. Burroughs, William. ‘The Cut Up Method of Brion Gysin,” pp. 
31-33. The “cut up method” used by Burroughs and Gysin in their col- 
laboration on Minutes to Go derives from the collage technique of modern 
painting and cinematography. Applied to writing, the method reproduces 
the “accident of spontaneity.” 
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2384. Creeley, Robert. “Some Notes: on Olson’s Maximus,” pp. 51-55. 
. Charles Olson’s frequent juxtaposition of “eyes” and “I” in The Maximus 
Poems signifies the individual's relationship to the macrocosmic world. 
The term “polis” denotes the aggregate perceptions of a community of 
individuals. Olson’s kinship with Pythagorean thought emerges in his 
equation of the term “use” with the Pre-Socratic concept of “knowledge 
used as a means to relate, not separate.” Both “Letter 5” in Olson’s 
Mayan Letters and the early poem “Concerning Exaggeration” serve to 
illumine the complexities of Maximus, particularly the sections devoted to 
Ferrini and Burke. l ` 

~—Grover Lewis 


We regret to announce that William E. Morris has re- 
signed as Assistant Editor owing to pressure of work. 
He will remain a contributor. 
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ALABAMA REVIEW, XVI:2, April 1963. 


2385. Hoole, William Stanley. “Alabama and W. Gilmore Simms” 
{Part I}, pp. 83-107. Simms grew up in genteel Charleston, but at 18 
toured the Old Southwest with his frontiersman father. This and later. 
, trips fed his fiction and journalism, and his notes are valuable as local 
history. His “Border Romances of the South” secured his reputation as 
second to Cooper. Richard Hurdis, or The Avenger of Blood: A Tale of 
Alabama is “a genuine chronicle” of a notorious bandit, gripping despite 
its melodrama. [Details of plot follow.} Simms’s realism defied the 
conventions of the sentimental romance. He believed: “A writer is 
moral only in proportion to his truthfulness.” 


, XVI:3, July 1963. 


2386. Delaney, Caldwell. “Mary McNeil Fenollosa, an Alabama Wo- 
man of Letters,” pp. 163-173. Ernest Fenollosa’s wife and collaborator 

‘shared his crusade to preserve Japan’s artistic heritage. Her study of 
Japanese poetry influenced her volume of verse, Out of the Nest. But in 

. Truth Dexter, her popular first novel, “the entire background was that of 
the Deep South, topographically, emotionally and traditionally.” The 
Breath of the Gods, set in Tokyo, was equally successful. Less significant 
fiction followed, but her chief concern became the publication of her late 
husband’s research, Ezra Pound assisting. 


2387. Hoole, William Stanley. “Alabama and W. Gilmore Simms” 
{Part II}, pp. 185-199. Simms’s visits to the Southwest influenced his 
poetry and short stories as well as his Border Romances. His Alabama 
associations were strengthened by literary friendships and an honorary 
LL.D. from the University. He championed Southern literary interests, 
and wrote copiously in his post-bellum decline until his death in 1870. 
—Mother Mary Anthony 


AMERICAN HERITAGE, XIV:5, August 1963. 


2388. Taper, Bernard. “Mark Twain’s San Francisco,” pp. 50-53, 93- 
94, San Francisco made Mark Twain—the man, the writer, and his pen 
name—famous. Not yet settled on a career upon his arrival in 1864, 
Twain, his mining stock soon worthless, had to turn reporter on the Call 
and, when fired, to write for other journals. In his articles Twain employ- 
ed with increasing skill those forms—parody, burlesque, social satire, 
fantasy, and the tall tale—in which he would henceforth write. The 
second most important place in his life—Hannibal being the first—San 
Francisco enabled Twain to discover his first vocation, writing, and his 
second, lecturing. 


2389. Alberts, Robert C. “The Fantastic Adventures of Captain Stobo,” 
pp: 65-77. ae “the least appreciated, most undervalued hero of 
our colonial period,” Captain Robert Stobo spent his final years in Eng- 
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land, where he may have served as model for Lt. Obadiah Lismahago in 
Tobias Smollett’s Humphry Clinker. Between 1754 and 1761 Stobo 
engaged in several hazardous exploits and rendered valuable service to 
his country [both exploits and service here described in detail] in its 
fight with the French. At the battle of Quebec (1759) Stobo may have 
suggested to Wolfe the way up the cliffs to the Plains of Abraham. 
Stobo committed suicide in England on June 19, 1770. 

—John B. Shipley. 


AMERICAN IMAGO, XIX:4, Winter 1962. 


2390. Wells, Anna Mary. “Was Emily Dickinson Psychotic?” pp. 309- 
321. Emily Dickinson may have been definitely psychotic in 1856-57, the 
period just preceding the three “Dear Master” letters. If so, further 
knowledge of her illness could shed light on the nature of partial spon- 
taneous recovery from mental illnesses, and on the connection between 
psychosis and creativity. A brief chronicle of her eccentricities can be 
suggestive. But while her themes center about her most painful emotion- 
al problems—religion, sexual love, and property—the poems themselves 
cannot properly be used for medical or biographical evidence at this time. 


2391. Glaz, A. André. “Iago or Moral Sadism,” pp. 323-348. Othello 
is best read as a case study in "moral sadism,” here specially defined as 
an aberration which may, as in the play, entail destructive manipulation 
of an unconsciously willing object, i.e., a masochist. The associated clash 
between conscious and unconscious motivations in the play and between 
‘appearance and reality is sharp in all the leading characters. The true 
character of the demonically named heroine is evident enough to “my ee 
verted or prophetic ear,” e.g., at the start of IIi, where we hear in effect 
the conversation of “people of the underworld.” The second main theme 
is the “fate of the leader or the great artist who is never recognized in 
his lifetime.” At least seven passages link Othello with Moses. 


2392, Mengeling, Marvin E. “Other Voices, Other Rooms: Oedipus 
Between the Covers,” pp. 361-374. The primary theme of Capote’s novel 
has eluded critics. The protagonist does indeed seek escape from “the 
dreamworld of childhood” (John Aldridge), but his triumph can be 
viewed as such only in the context of the oedipal process. Joel symboli- 
cally kills his impotent father Mr. Sansom, and achieves sexual fixation 
upon, then dominance over Cousin Randolph, who is identified with 
Joel’s mother through the central symbol of the Snow Queen. It is thus 
a ‘“‘bloomless,’ twisted triumph.” 


, XX:1, Spring 1963. 
2393. Barron, David B. “Endymion: The Quest for Beauty,” pp. 27-47. 
Keats’s poem is transitional, reflecting a quest for a mature identity in a 
conception of the beautiful. The basic yearning is for the lost infantile 
attachment to the mother, who is associated with sleep and beauty. In 
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Keats’s later formulation, the poet was one who “pours out a balm upon 
the- world”; the real world is meaningless unless colored by memories 
of childhood tranquility. With a beloved mother and a sister both named 
Fanny, Keats perhaps owed the peculiar cast of his artistic maturity to 
the significantly-named Fanny Brawne, whose influence began after the 
period of Endymion. 


. 2394, Lawson, Lewis A. “Wilkie Collins and The Moonstone,” pp. 61- 
79. The recognition of the value of dreams in the delineation of charac- 
ters in The Moonstone recalls the distinctive sexual content of that novel, 
symbolically expressed, but rather daring in a Victorian work. The 
psychological root of Collins’s genius was some sort of oedipal fixation, 
evidence for which includes his early attachment to a woman three times 
his age, his callous treatment of his mistresses, his refusal to marry, etc. 
But the evidence is scanty. 

- —Edward Ruhe 


AMERICAN SCHOLAR, XXXII:3, Summer 1963. 


2395. Rajan, Balachandra. “Now Days are Dragon-Ridden,” pp. 407- 
414, The youth of a crisis-ridden nation, such as India today, must not 
neglect the study of literature. The poetry and philosophy of William 
Butler Yeats, for example, can illuminate with amazing pertinency the 
current realities of India. In times of crisis, clarity of thought, openness 
of mind, and those values necessary for the continuance of the demo- 
cratic process can be inculcated by the study of literature. 


2396. Hassan, Ihab. “The Dismemberment of Orpheus: Reflections on 
Modern Culture, Language, and Literature,” pp. 463-464, 466, 468, 470, 
472, 474, 476, 478, 480, 482, 484. In its revolt against the repressions 
of modern culture, literature reveals a distrust of language tending to ` 
silence and an attack on form leading to antiform. The evolution of anti- 
form (the cultivation.of “chance and disorder” or the use of “patterns 
of non-sense”) can be divided into three stages: Mannerism, Romanti- 
cism, and Modernism. Antiform and the rejection of language can be 
illustrated by works of three contemporary American authors: John 
Hawkes’s The Cannibal, J. D. Salinger’s Seymour: An Introduction, and 
William S. Burroughs’s Naked Lunch. 

—Henry B. Rule 


ASPECT, No. 2, March 1963. 


2397., Brunner, John. “Nothing To Do with Prophecy: Science Fiction 
in a Social Context,” pp. 37-41. In the developed countries, science 
fiction has rapidly gone through the stage of technological dreaming; 
its appeal now is to a “sense-of wonder” about, and concern for, the 
social effects of technological change, not to prophecy. 
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-——, No. 3, April 1963. 


2398. Wain, John. “Lord of the Agonies,” pp. 56-67. Free Fall -is 
William Golding’s finest novel; in it, the Christian outlook is not quite 
so tidy as in the three other, monolithic metaphors. But his narrative 
method is “too involved . . . too tricky.” 


2399. Brook, Peter. “Shakespeare Up-to-date,” pp..7-14. The challenge 
of producing Shakespeare so that he will once again have an enthusiastic, 
catholic appeal will Best be met by a sensitive recognition of his essence; 
i.e., his “absence of style—a roughness of texture and a conscious ming- 
ling of opposites.” 

—Lawrence R. Dawson, Jr. 


BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE FORUM, III:1, Spring 1962. 


2400. Ciardi, John. “On Writers and Writing,” pp. 3-12. Cidrdi an- 
swers questions in a World Literature class at Ball State Teachers College 
June 1961. 


2401. Bredvold, Louis I. “Dr. Johnson for Our Time,” pp. 13-19. The 
value of Samuel Johnson lies in his intellectual power of realization, his 
lack of cant, his consistent principles of order and integration, and his 
moral responsibility. 


2402. Bryant, J. A., Jr. ‘‘Jonson’s Satirist out of His Humor,” pp. 31-36. 
The three plays—Every Man out of His Humor, Cynthia's Revels, and 
The Poetaster—in part are “parables designed to show that the satirist is a 
healthy member of society only when he enjoys the public support of an 
enlightened and morally responsible prince.” 


2403. Marks, Alfred H. “Hawthorne’s Daguerreotypist: Scientist, 
Artist, Reformer,” pp. 61-74. The daguerreotype in The House of the Sev- 
en Gables detects concealed truth. It is a “tool of Romantic epistemology, 
a scientific art-form,” and a bringer of light. However, the ambiguity of 
Holgrave’s character is not resolved. In finally implying that the Pyn- 
cheon curse will continue, Hawthorne “makes a joke of the entire prob- 
lem.” 


, I1:2, Winter 1962-1963. 


2404. Cady, Edwin H. “Howells and Twain: The World in Midwest- 
ern Eyes,” pp. 3-8. The realism and wisdom of Twain and Howells 
“sprang from their sense of strangeness, of isolation, of cultural relativity 
between the Middle West and the otherwise civilized world.” This com- 
mon attitude was “a source of strength and renewal in their [40-year] 
friendship as it was of significance in their work.” 


2405. McAleer, John J. “Noble Innocence in Huckleberry Finn,” pp. 
9-12. Sherwood Anderson and Ernest Hemingway have understood and 
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themselves repeated Twain's use of the symbol of nakedness, as a reflec- 
tion of innocence (in Jim and Huck) and of degeneracy (in the King 
and the Duke). 


2406. Crowder, Richard. “Durrell, Libido, and Eros,” pp. 34-39. Of 
Tillich’s classification of love, The Alexandrian Quartet dwells at length 
on /ibido, sexual satisfaction; but the meaning of the novels climaxes in 
the understanding of eros, as Clea and Darley grow to the realization that 
only in art is experience understandable. 

-—Saralyn R. Daly 


BOOK COLLECTOR, XII:2, Summer 1963. 


2407. Foxon, David. “Libertine Literature in England 1660-1745. II,” 
pp. 159-177. An examination of the history of four early peer ra 
works reveals that (1) Aretino’s Postures (1527) was printed at Oxford 
in 1675 (though “there is little that is certain before the prosecutions of 
1745”); (2) Aretino’s Ragionamenti (1534, 1536), which set the style 
of the dialogue form, were printed in England in 1584-85 and 1597; (3) 
La Puttana Errante (ca. 1660), which was not translated into English 
until 1827, was influential in England as early as 1660; (4) copies of 
L’Ecole des Filles (1655) had reached England by 1668 when Pepys 
bought a copy, and there was an English edition by 1688. [Illustrated] 
(To be continued) 


2408. Brown, T. J. “English Literary Autographs XLVI: Matthew 
Arnold, 1822-88,” p. 195. Yale has a group of poetical drafts in its 
“fine Arnold collection,” and the British Museum has some prose notes 
for “Empedocles” and some “inelegant but legible” letters; the “Shakes- 
peare” sonnet (BM Add. Ms 37772, f. 44) [here reproduced] exhibits 
a more careful hand than the letters. 


2409. Juel-Jensen, Bent. “Some Uncollected Authors XXXIV: Sir Philip 
Sidney, 1554-1586,” pp. 196-201. First and early editions of Astrophel 
and Stella, The Psalms of David, Miscellaneous Works (1829), The 
Defence of Poesie, A Letter to Robert Sidney, Motnay’s Trewnesse of 
Christian Religion, and two spurious works (Valour Anatomized in a 
Fancie, 1651, and Almanzor and Almanzaida, 1678) are here described 
bibliographically. (Continued from BC, XTI:4.) 


2410, Carter, John. “T. J. Wise and the Technique of Promotion,” 
p. 202. Since J. C. Thomson’s Dickens bibliography (1904) shows that 
his London-New York connections had been formed by that time and 
since it contains the earliest reference to a forged separate of Dickens's 
1852 Keepsake contribution, one may speculate whether Wise saw in 
Thomson “a useful vehicle for his own promotions” (Wiseian influence 
can be demonstated in Thomson’s Tennyson and Swinburne bibliogra- 
phies of 1905). 
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2411. Carter, John. “A Unique Copy of The Runaway Slave, 1849,” pp. 
202-203. The leaves in H. Buxton Forman’s copy of this Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning work are larger than normal, according to the information 
about page size in the Ashley Catalogue—but it was “no doubt to be 
expected” that Forman would have an apparently early copy. 


2412. Pirie, Robert. “Two Editions of Iter Boreale, 1668,” pp. 204-205. 
This work by Robert Wild (Wing W2136) exists in two 1668 editions, 
the second a page-for-page reprint (except that the incorrect numbering 
of Elr et seq. is corrected and that H4 is signed O4). 


2413. Keynes, Geoffrey. “A Blake Engraving in Bonnycastle’s Mensura- 
tion, 1782,” pp. 205-206. A oy of John Bonnycastle’s popular text- 
book, with a Blake engraving (after a design by Stothard) on the title- 
page, has finally come to light [here described and the title-page repro- 
duced}. : 


2414. Wakeman, G. “Gems from the Poets, 1859,” pp. 207-208. Al- 
though it has previously been assumed that the first edition of this gift 
book bears the date 1860 on the title-page, a copy dated 1859 has turned 
up, otherwise identical with the 1860 except in the color of the binding. 

—G. Thomas Tanselle 


BOOKS ABROAD, XXXVII:3, Summer 1963. 


2415. Meriwether, James B. “Faulkner and the New Criticism,” pp. 
265-268. The part played by the New Criticism in Faulkner's work 
(those novels written between 1929 and 1950) until the 1950's was neg- 
lectful and basically hostile. Among the reasons for the adverse re- 
ception in this country (though favorable in France) are the radical dif- 
ferences in tone and technique among the novels, the massive bulk of the 
published work, the regionalism, the violence of subject matter, the pre- 
dominant critical role of Marxism, and Faulkner’s “own refusal to play 
literary politics.” 


2416. Fleishmann, Wolfgang Bernard. “Remarks,” pp. 268-270. Meri- 
wether’s conclusions, as drawn from his facts, might be looked at in an- 
other way: the increase of Faulknerian criticism in the 50’s was due to 
the American reader's increased awareness of Freudian doctrine, to the 
focus upon Sartre’s admiration of Faulkner’s existential philosophy, and 
to the demise in the late 40’s of American Marxian criticism. 

—Charles R. Andrews 


BURKE NEWSLETTER, IV:3-4, Spring-Summer 1963. 


2417. Gray, James. “Johnson as Boswell’s Moral Tutor,” pp. 202-210. 
Throughout his early life Boswell sought a moral tutor “who could... 
understand him, take him for what he was, and afford him the counsels 
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of highest wisdom.” He found such a man in Samuel Johnson, for 
whom the undertaking was “perhaps the most difficult and hazardous” of 
his career; Boswell was simply incorrigible. 


2418. Mahoney, John L. “Edmund Burke and the East India Bill of 
Charles James Fox: The Classical Oration in the Service of Eighteenth 
Century Politics,” pp. 210-219. Edmund Burke’s speech in defense of 
Fox and the East India Bill (November 1783) admirably illustrates the 
importance of classical oratory in political debate. 

—Robert C. Steensma 


CARLETON MISCELLANY, IV:1, Winter 1963. 


2419. Guthrie, Ramon. “Dilys Laing (1906-1960),” pp. 9-13. The 
poems unpublished at the time of her death show an undiminished power 
in the last work of Dilys Laing. The struggle evident in these poems is 
not only a fight against failing health but also for creative energy. 
Laing’s sense of collective guilt, her ability to react passionately to large 
events or large subjects is the key to her poetry, whether she speaks about 
the dropping of the first atomic bomb or to God about certain mis- 
managements of the universe. [A selection of unpublished poems fol- 
lows. } 


2420. Tate, Allen. “Shadow: A Parable and a Polemic,” pp. 61-64. All 
poets, except the abstract poet, are “always partly formalist, partly ex- 
pressionist.” The poe for expressionism in modern times is an 
attempt to create the content—the sense of the formless Shadow Self— 
of the modern world. 


2421. Booth, Wayne, et al. “What to do with or about The New York 
Times Book Review: A Symposium,” pp. 65-88. [A number of editors 
express their opinions of the contributions and shortcomings of The New 
York Times Book Review.] 


2422. Holmes, Theodore. “The Literary Mode” (rev.-art., Katherine 
Anne Porter, Ship of Fools; Robert Penn Warren, The Cave), pp. 124- 
128. Two American novels, published within three years of each other, 
prepare the reader’s expectations for the same literary form, the allegory 
—a form basically alien to the modern American intellect. Yet Ship of 
Fools, the bad book of the two, has been received with much critical 
acclaim, while Warren’s book, a work of “ordered, profound and living 
statement of the peculiar ethos of our time,” has been ignored or criticiz- 
ed as being contrived. The explanation of the reception of the two 
books lies in the fact that Porter's book does not really take the allegori- 
cal mode, The failure of critical perspective in dealing with these two 
books reflects “what has gone wrong with the whole artistic climate of 
our times.” 
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, IV:2, Spring 1963. 


2423. Nemerov, Howard. “The Muse's Interest,” pp. 83-90. The audi- 
ence for poetry is neither defined nor definable for the poet, and it is 
the demands of the theme, not the public, which must be met in the 
creation of a poem. The power of the poet is increased precisely because 
it is not “directed to a specific or immediate end other than the poem 
itself.” The power of the poem resides in its ability to illuminate 
“human consciousness, or the consciousness of being human.” 


2424. Nemerov, Howard. “Wallace Stevens and the Voices of Imagi- 
nation,” pp. 90-97. Wallace Stevens’s poetry “is that of a man thinking,” 
a man who may take the pose of een ngs about the human condi- 
tion; yet Stevens’s is neither a philosophical nor an intellectual poetry, 
for Stevens’s concern is, finally, “with expressiveness itself, the mystery 
of the phrase in its relation to the world.” Stevens’s voice is the poet's 
voice, whose poetic roles provide him a “way of sounding like himself.” 


2425. Schier, Donald. ‘Recollections of Philo Vance,” pp. 109-115. 
S. S. Van Dine and the character of the “young social aristocrat,” Philo 
Vance, led Shier to question the “mores and conventions of a middling 
high school in a middling town,” a service performed for one school 
boy by bad literature, for the “shabby old fraud” that Vance was, he 
“nevertheless belonged to a richer order of existence than the real life 
of an Iowa town.” 


, 1V:3, Summer 1963. 


2426. Butor, Michel. “Growing Pains in Science Fiction,” pp. 113-120. 
Science fiction may be defined by the presence of a fantasy which some- 
day could be made reality by modern science; the writer of science fic- 
tion must anticipate and document the reality of the future. “It is fantasy 
framed by a kind of realism.” The term may be used to describe many 
approaches and kinds of writing, but in general science fiction has failed 
to fulfill its promise thus far because of a failure of imaginative commit- 
ment on the part of writers who have been satisfied with the vaguely 
suggested instead of insisting upon the precise plausibility science fiction 
requires and deserves. 

—Donna Gerstenberger 


CHICAGO REVIEW, XVI:1, Winter-Spring 1963. 


2427. Tanner, Tony. “Butterflies and Beetles—Conrad’s Two Truths,” 
pp. 123-140. Conrad's two truths are symbolized in Lord Jim by Stein's 
collection of beetles (the earthbound creature, with not only the will, 
but also the capacity to survive) and butterflies (the ‘spirit which sails 
above the dirt of this earth but which cannot live’ in it). Jim is the 
butterfly, his idealism marred by self-deception and inaction; Brown is 
the best example of the beetles. Lord Jim is Conrad’s desperate search for 
some final truth in the butterflies which will give the lie to the beetles, but 
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the novel is only a “prelude to profound pessimism,” seen especially in 
two recurring themes of his later novels: darkness (the utter aloneness 
of a man cut off from all values but those he can find himself) and 
steering (how one behaves in the dark). 

—Richard Lettis 


CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR, XLV:2, Summer 1962. 


2428. Spanos, William V. “Charles Williams’ Judgement at Chelms- 
ford: A Study in the Aesthetic of Sacramental Time,” pp. 107-117. In 
his representative pageant Judgement at Chelmsford Williams achieves 
“a multivocal action that transmutes a form traditionally associated with 
spectacle, nostalgia, and pious religiosity into a genuine poetic and 
dramatic vehicle.” The play is more subtly designed and more powerful 
than Eliot’s The Rock, because Williams “concetves his protagonist as a 
symbolic individual who encounters a particular antagonist in an agon 
the operation of which wrings changes in both.” The Accuser success- 
fully reconciles the functions of individual actor and unindividuated 


choric commentator, and influenced several similar personae in plays by 
Eliot. 


s XLVI:1, Spring 1963. 


2429. Urang, Gunnar. “The Climate Is the Comedy: A Study of Chris- 
topher Fry’s The Ladys Not for Burning,” pp. 61-86. The underlying 
pattern of the action of Fry's The Lady's Not for Burning parallels that 
of medieval moral drama. The play is a modern, poetic, comic Everyman, 
exemplifying the “Protestant” way of thinking—dynamic, relational, and 
paradoxical; Thomas Mendip’s sin is not to love this world enough. 
He surrenders, after a struggle, to the onslaught of grace, and faith is 
threatened by, but finally overcomes, the forces of unbelief. “A biblical- 
liturgical-theclogical counterpoint constantly plays over the action, char- 
acters, and dialogue which constitute the ‘secular’ theme.” The comic 
spirit presides throughout in word-play, character-comedy and, primarily, 
comedy of situation—Fry’s Christian way of understanding and dealing 
with the contradictions of human existence. 

—A. G. Newell 


CITHARA, 1:2, May 1962. 


2430. Nemetz, Anthony. “Some Reflections on Art and Beauty,” pp. 
1-7. “Art adds to nature a direction of interpretations,” concretizes an in- 
sight into eternal possibility. Its significance depends on one’s view of 
nature—if Manichean or mechanistic, art is escapist. Only in a created 
world can there be beauty and meaningful artistic creation. Beauty 
(splendor formae) is not “idealized form in the sense of a maximum,” 
but “a synoptic way of stating a [tripartite] relation’——natural object, 
viewer, artifact. 
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2431. Litzinger, Boyd. “Browning's Reputation: as a Thinker, 1900- 
1909,” pp. 8-23. William Pierson Merrill interpreted Browning as in- 
terpreting God “in terms of man’s spiritual aspirations carried to per- 
fection.” Dorothea Beale saw Browning as “ ‘certainly a seer, ” if not a 
poet. Sidney Herbert Mellone grouped. Browning with Comte, Newman, 
and Spencer, as a leader of 19th-century thought. John A. Hutton, Les- 
lie Stephen, Dean Inge, Chambers’s Cyclopedia, Frederick Padelford, 
and others presented Browning as philosopher or mystic. Stopford 
Brooke, Chesterton, Edward Dowden, C. H. Herford minimized Brown- 
ing’s intellectual influence; Santayana attacked his “preference for emo- 
tion”; John M. Robertson dismissed Browning’s approach as “utterly 
worthless”; and Alfred Benn and Helen A. Clarke were mildly adverse. 
Supporters outnumbered opponents, 1900-1909. 


2432. Burgess, C. F. “Art and Artistry in the Brome Miracle Play of 
Abraham and Isaac,” pp. 37-42. Apparent naiveté is often conscious 
artistry. The word “heart,” occurring 23 times, gives the central symbol 
and the real setting of the action as well as the terms of the conflict. Fre- 
quent repetition marks mounting tension. Finally, mankind is bidden 
keep God’s commandments “with good hart” like Abraham. 

—Mother Mary Anthony 


{ Cithara, 11:1, November 1962, appeared in AES, VI:5, May 1963.} 


CRITICAL QUARTERLY, V:2, Summer 1963. 


2433. Bradbury, Malcolm. “Saul Bellow’s The Victim,” pp. 119-128. 
Of all of Saul Bellow’s novels, The Victim shows most clearly his intense 
concentration on the theme of “the attempt to assert an individual act of 
will against the deterministic force of environment.” > 


2434, Lucas, John. “In Praise of Scott Fitzgerald,” pp. 132-147. Con- 
trary to the most common criticisms of his work, Fitzgerald possesses the 
qualities of design, organizaton, and intellectual control. These qualities 
are most apparent in Tender is the Night, which contains a poetic com- 
pression of language, a prophetic vision, and a sensuous response to 
detail. The novel is a novel of individuals, not a panorama; its greatness 
lies in its ability to suggest the universal quality of its theme. 


2435. Quinn, Michael. “Form and Intention: A Negative View of Arms 
and the Man,” pp. 148-154. The confusion in Shaw’s plays between pole- 
- mics and drama is clearly shown in Arms and the Man. Here the action 
of the play is aimed not at ridicule or satire, but at a simple, all-inclusive 
happy ending. Arms and the Man, therefore, is more an artificial comedy 
than a satirical comedy. 


2436. Mowat, C. L. “From the Edwardian Age to the Thirties: Some 
Literary Memoirs,” pp. 157-167. The autobiographies of David Garnett, 
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J. B. Priestley, John Lehmann, and C. Day Lewis provide an interesting, if 
incomplete, literary history of the period from 1900 to the late 1930's. 


2437. Wain, John. “A New Novel About Old Troubles,” pp. 168-173. 
Joseph Heller's Catch-22 seems likely to endure as a work of satiric farce, 
despite its central evasiveness. Its emphasis on the theme of “you can’t 
win” places-it squarely in the body of Western literature. 
.—Fred Erisman 


CRITIQUE, V:3, Winter 1962-1963. 


2438. Bloom, Robert. “Allan Seager: Some Versions of. Disengage- 
ment,” pp. 4-26. In his examination of American life, Seager uses two 
complementary figures: the older hero who repudiates society and 
the young hero who refuses to enter it. Richard Miles, of Equinox, is re- 
pelled by the standardization and mechanization of society, and on the 
eve of World War II he withdraws from his conventionally successful 
life. He discovers too late that he has used his own daughter to insulate 
himself from life. Young Walter Phelps, of The Inheritance, tries to 
understand his personal and cultural past: his dark discoveries keep him 
from entering the usual life of the town. Seager’s other novels repeat 
these types and patterns. 


2439, Webster, Curtis Harvey. “Allan Seager as Social Novelist,” pp. 
27-61. Seager’s short stories and the novels deserve greater recognition 
than they have had, for they constitute a significant dramatization of anger 
against the betrayers of the American dream. In the sensational Equinox, 
we see Richard Miles sink into corrupt and meaningless life, at the time 
of the “phoney war”; the suicide of his daughter startles him into some- 
thing like maturity. The Inheritance seems to trace the causes of the 
syndrome revealed in Equinox, and in Amos Berry Seager's angry hero 
murders the industrialist representative of all that is wrong with con- 
temporary society. Hilda Manning and Death of Anger are also protests 
against the deterioration of American life. 


2440. Hanna, Allan. “The Muse of History: Allan Seager and the 
Criticism of Culture,” pp. 37-61. Though he is no mean craftsman, 
Seager has stressed ideas, and this is probably why, in an age devoted to 
form, he has been neglected. He has consistently probed the fakery and 
corruption that we have grown to tolerate in American life. Amos Berry 
murders the head of “the organization” and then sits down with his son 
to explore the reasons behind his act; Hank Childreth defies the organized 
fakery of Hollywood and shoots off his shotgun at “the whole twentieth 
century.” A third character, Hugh Canning, in Death of Anger, learns 
from an old French cabbage seller that a man may be at peace with the 
past and present of his culture. 


2441. Lid, R. W. “The Innocent Eye,” pe: 62-74. Amos Berry is typical 
of Seager’s novels in its “doubling” of characters: Charles Berry is a 
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more sophisticated and younger Amos Berry. Also typical are the use of 
the small midwestern town as setting, the use of a commentator (Charles), 
and the Thoreauvian retreat exhibited by Amos. Through such devices, 
in a fable covering 25 years in five novels, Seager has made an intense 
study of manners, “exploring, at various levels of consciousness, some- 
thing approximating the psyche of midland America.” An outstanding 
feature of his work is the keenly observed detail of life; he sees with the 
poet’s innocent and compassionate eye. 


2442, Hanna, Allan. “An Allan Seager Bibliography,” pp. 75-90. 
Seager’s seven books include one volume of non-fiction, five novels, and 
one volume of short stories. He has written 76 stories, a poem, and var- 
ious articles and translations. This bibliography lists reviews, with an- 
notation, as well as critical articles on Seager’s work. 


, VI:1, Spring 1963. 


2443, Hassan, Ihab. “The Subtracting Machine: The Work of William 
Burroughs,” pp. 4-23. Burroughs’s dominant metaphor expressing his 
sense of outrage is the controlling machine; subsidiary metaphors are sex, 
“junk,” and money. His desiccated, automatic language itself expresses 
the machine metaphor, and through a collage-like technique he seems to 
seek visions wholly “uncontaminated” by words. The Naked Lunch is a 
series of disconnected episodes both surrealistic and satiric which attack 
such targets as authority, conformity, and women. In the other two Bie 
of his trilogy, The Soft Machine (1961) and The Ticket that ak oded 
(1962), Burroughs depends more than ever on the “cut up” technique 
and moves into a galactic setting. His anger remains constant. Burroughs 
rejects the world but offers little in return; he is impressive but not a 
major writer of our time. 


2444, Baumbach, Jonathan. “Nightmare of a Native Son: Ralph Elli- 
son’s Invisible Man,” pp. 48-65. In Ellison’s novel different episodes 
tend to parallel one another in structure and meaning. The incident 
wherein little Negro boys are made to fight each other at the stag party 
is like the incident in which a white man inquires avidly into a Negro’s 
crime of incest: both times the Negro is seen as victimized by having his 
potency turned against himself. Each episode, moreover, has allegorical 
extensions, as when the Negro narrator, working in a ‘sage factory, makes 
the white paint whiter (the white race more virile) by adding drops of 
“black dope” (Negro potency) to it. The novel is better in its dreamlike 
episodes than in its passages of realism. 


2445. Bracher, Frederick. “John Cheever and Comedy,” pp. 66-77. 
Outstanding characteristics of Cheever’s fiction are his Keatsian interest 
in “the color and shine of life” and his acuteness of feeling. Though ‘he 
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is no theorist about- life, his work consistently shows an attitude of affir- 
mation and serves the original purpose of comedy by celebrating the re- 
newal of life and: encouraging us to live while we may. Cheever believes 
that- the ‘short story form, which chronicles “the interrupted event,” is 
the one best suited to modern life, yet his Wapshot Chronicle is no mere 
series of stories. The novel presents in integrated detail three generations 
of a family. The true hero is Leander Wapshot, who links the heroic 
past with the present. 


2446. Berland, Alwyn. “The Fiction of Shirley Ann Grau,” pp. 78-84. 
In the collection of stories The Black Prince (1955), Miss Grau deals 
with people of her native New Orleans, writing most and most success- 
fully about Negroes. The stories show great technical finish but often 
exhibit “meaningless inconsequence” in plot. The Hard Blue Sky (1958), 
a novel about the fishermen of a Gulf Island, is more ambitious and more 
satisfying than the stories, but it lacks unifying theme or symbol. The 
House on Coliseum Street (1961) tells the story of certain members of 
an old New Orleans family. A crucial and typical flaw is that the motiva- 
tion of the heroine in the climatic episode remains unclear. This novel, 
like the other two volumes, is “less achieved than promising.” 


2447. Hesla, David H. “The Shape of Chaos: A Reading of Beckett's 
Watt,” pp. 85-105. Watt deals with the relationship among man, lang- 
uage, and reality. Watt seeks to name things in order to shield himself 
from chaotic reality, but there are some unique things “whose esse is in- 
capable of being exhausted or tamed by the application of names and 
words.” This fact unhinges Watt’s mind especially when he tries to un- 
detstand Mr. Knott, his employer, with whom he is pathetically desirous 
of establishing a relationship. Mr. Knott, who stands for “naught” and 
who often suggests God, cannot be known. All Watt can do is describe 
Knott’s house, the superficial periphery of his master. Thus each ue 
ter circles around an empty center, and the whole book is such a circle. 
This is the new form Beckett has devised to accommodate chaos without 
reducing it to form. ` l 
—D. M. Murray 


DALHOUSIE REVIEW, XLIII:1, Spring 1963. 


2448. Arthos, John. “Ruskin and Tolstoy: “The Dignity of Man, ” pp. 
5-15. John Ruskin saw the dignity of man as related to the harmony of 
nature—a concrete and creative labor in which the whole man is engaged. 
Tolstoy's conception of man’s dignity was escapist—a denial of the world 
and society. Both men were extremely critical of the assembly-line basis 
of pene eed industrial society-—capitalistic or communistic—in which 
man is.reduced to the level of an accessory to a machine, but too many 
modern critics have preferred Tolstoy’s way of escape to Ruskin’s desire 
to create the good society, here and now. 


2449. Cook, Richard I. “Defoe and Swift: Contrasts in Satire,” pp. 
28-39. Defce’s “Shortest Way with Dissenters” and Swift's “Modest 
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Proposal” both attempt to.achieve their ends by the shock value of out- 
tageous suggestions given wth transparent sincerity. But Defoe’s satire 
is so subtle as to be hardly cistinguishable from sincerity, and Swift's so 
heavy and indignant as to be hardly credible. In purpose, technique, and 
result, the two are vastly different. 


2450. Chittick, V. L. O. “Angry Young Poet of the Thirties,” pp. 85- 
97. In contrast to the contem>orary angry young men——who seem to value 
the feeling for its own sake—W H. Auden was angry about specific social 
attitudes and conditions. 


, XLIII:2, Summer 1963. 


2451. Sellers, W. H. “Edward Upward: An Introduction,” pp. 162- 
177. Like Auden, Isherwocd, and others, Upward’s work reflects the 
difficulties of trying to reconcile art and politics. But whereas they 
were reluctant Marxists, he was rigid. 


2452. Parker, Gerald. “A Study of Christopher Fry’s Curtmantle,” pp. 
200-211. Curtmantle successfully presents Henry I] as a tragic figure and 
the theme of law (God’s ard man’s), but the poetic language fails to 
reach those basic human realizies which lie beyond words in poetry. 
—Keith Rinehart 


ENCOUNTER, XXI:2, August 1963. 


2453. MacInnes, Colin. “Dark Angel: The Writings of James Baldwin,” 
pp. 22-33. Lovable, as Negro and as ironist, Baldwin is less a novelist or 
essayist than he is “a fallitle sage.” Though his raw material is the 
racial question, his essential -heme is older than the Greeks, “life-death- 
passion-honour-beauty-horror.”’ 


2454. Bayley, John. “Our Northern Manichee” (rev.-art., W. H. Auden, 
The Dyers Hand and Other Essays), pp. 74-81. Auden has always been 
Viking-like in his qualities of homeliness and interestingness; also, he 
has always shown a dualistic attitude towards the claims both of art and 
of life. 

— Lawrence R. Dawson, Jr. 


ENGLISH, XIV:80, Summe- 1962. 


2455. Dyson, A. E. “Turring-point for Criticism,” pp. 44-48. The 
criticism of the 50’s has led us in the direction of “an exclusively moral- 
istic approach to creative ar,” but the last few years seem to indicate 
that a new trend toward “a rediscovery of aestheticism’”’ is taking place. 
A more equitable combination of aesthetic and moral criteria will re- 
awaken our sense of the part aestheticism plays in all art. 


2456. Morgan, Kathleen E. “Poets and the Imagery of Fire: With 
Especial Reference to English Poetry in the Twentieth Century,” pp. 49- 
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52. Mystic expression must turn to metaphor employing normal sense 
experience to make itself clear. Modern poets have used the imagery of 
fire, especially to replace Biblical imagery which may no longer be avail- 
able to the reader. Among other things, fire has become “a symbol for 
the mystericus creative power and love of God, and matter, which 
appears to be consumed but is not really destroyed, a symbol of the 
human soul.” 


, XIV:81, Autumn 1962. 


2457. Putt, S. Gorley. “James the First” (rev.-art., The Complete Tales 
of Henry James, ed. Leon Edel, vols. I and II), pp. 93-96. In reading 
James's stories one is impressed not so much by the form or the subject 
matter as by the “evidence that several main characteristics of the novel- 
ist's mature manner were already present, and often with an assured mas- 
tery in such youthful exercises.” Three illustrations may be supplied: the 
economy of phrase, the contrasting and comic use of deliberate verbosity, 
and the expressions of love for the sights and sounds of Europe. 


2458. Batson, Eric J. “G. B. S.: The Orator and the Man” (rev.-art., 
Dan H. Laurence, Platform and Pulpit, 1962), pp. 97-100. Shaw’s ap- 
proach to the drama was “largely musical and oratorical.” At least 12 
years of constant public speaking helped develop the superb diction, the 
combination of classic and colloquial, the rhythmic flow, the subtle 
modulations, and the operatic overtones of his style. And his participation 
in debate was invaluable preparation for the satiric dramatist he was to 
become. The speeches demonstrate his broad interest, especially in his 
favorite areas of religion, politics, and sex. The book may help to 
counteract the recent tendencies to “humanize” Shaw rather than study 
him—to “pretend that he was just as nice as we are, and almost as 
human.” 


> XIV:82, Spring -1963. 


2459. Sambrook, A. J. “The Natural Historian of Our Social Classes,” 
pp. 130-134. George Eliot's success in characterization and effectiveness 
as a moralist are in large part due to her ability to place a character in its 
social setting. We may see her novels as the work of a natural historian 
of social classes, observing the human creature in its relation to its sur- 
roundings, described in terms of human activity—work (Example: 


Silas Marner), culture (Romola), and varieties of religious experience 
(Felix Holt). 


2460. Thomas, R. George. “Dylan Thomas: A Poet of Wales?” pp 
140-145. It is misleading to call Thomas a Welsh poet: he knew little 
of Welsh literary tradition and nothing of the language. More important 
to an understanding of his poetry are (1) his father’s agnosticism, which 
kept him from close contact with the native Welsh culture; (2) his 
father’s profession and income, which “hedged him against any genuine 
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contact with the social unrest and despair of the time”; and (3) the fact 
that he was not an untutored provincial with talent, but a product of 
Swansea, a “vivid centre of cultural activities.” The most important as- 
pects of his poetry. ate a search for significant form and a development of 
“his own private mythology,” drawn from everyday experiences, with 
which to communicate. 

: —Richard Lettis 


ESQUIRE, LX:1, July 1963. 


2461. Linscott, Robert N. “Faulkner without Fanfare,” pp. 36, 38. 
Reminiscences of a former editor at Random House who “saw Faulkner 
almost every day whenever he was in New York” show Faulkner as re- 
served, modest, kind, considerate, taciturn, gentlemanly, and a man who 
enjoyed simple, natural pleasures. 


2462. Hills, L. Rust. “The Structure of the American Literary Establish- 
ment,” pp. 41-43. Preceded by a page of comment, a chart of power in 
American letters is shown—-poets, dramatists, campus writers, book pub- 
lishers, reviewers, magazines, etc., with various subdivisions. “Virtually 
everyone of any serious literary consequence appears on the chart, whether 
writer, editor, agent, critic, or simple hipster.” 


2463. Talese, Gay. “Looking for Hemingway,” pp. 44-47, 106, 108, 
110. A new generation of writers is, today at the age of 36, still emulat- 
ing the Lost Generation of the 1920's. This Paris Review crowd revolves 
around George Plimpton, the magazine’s original editor-in-chief, and his 
apartment on East 72nd St., “the liveliest literary salon in New York” 
today. [Illustrated] 


2464, Glaser, Alice. “Back on the Open Road for Boys,” pp. 48-49, 
115. Interviewed this spring in Benares, where they have lived for 18 
months, Allan Ginsberg and Peter Orlovsky find India satisfactory in 
their attempt to be “real”: “ “There's so much going on all the time.’” 
Ginsberg’s tentative plans include visits to Japan, Canada, and the United 
States. [Photographs] 


2465. “Works in Progress 1963,” pp. 50-51, 105; excerpts from 
works in progress, pp. 52-62, 103-105. “An unprecedented account” 
shows “what every American writer of importance is working on at this 
point in our literary history.” Excerpts printed are from John Cheever’s 
A Wapshot Scandal; Vladimir Nabokov’s The Art of the Duel, Robert 
Penn Warren's: The Fiddlesburg- Preacher, Edward Albee’s A Novel Be- 
ginning, Flannery O’Connor’s Why Do the Heathens Rage? and Saul 
Bellow’s Letter to Doctor Edvig. Also included is a tape-recorded dis- 
cussion by--James Jones and William Styron of their respective next 
novels, under the title, “Two Writers Talk It Over.” 
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2466. Mailer. Norman, “Norman Mailer vs. Nine Writers,” . pp. - 63- 
69, 105. At this reading, Mailer finds Saul Bellow’s Henderson, William 
Burroughs’s Naked Lunch, and Joseph Heller’s Catch-22 most to his lik- 
ing. James Jones’s The Thin Red Line “if not inspired was still impress- 
ive.” The power of James Baldwin’s Another Country compensates for its 
lack of style. Both John Updike’s Rabbit, Run and William Stryon’s Set 
This House on Fire are uneven: the former, better than expected, but 
over-written; and the latter, effective only in parts. Likewise uneven, 
Philip Roth’s Letting Go demonstrates “brilliant tactics,” without any 
“novelistic strategy” at all. Salinger’s Franny and Zooey and Raise High 
the Roof Beam, Carpenters ate “literary scandal[{s}” that bring up the 
rear. 


2467. Cowley, Malcolm. “The Last of the Lost Generation,” pp. 77-79. 
Eleven of the Lost Generation appear in a color photograph as they are 
today. The name for this generation seems “particularly inept’: it was 
a lucky generation, in that its members began when, interest was strong 
in the doings of youth and they reached middle age when critics were in- 
terested in what they had produced in their younger days. 


2468. Perényi, Eleanor. “Wilson,” pp. 80-85, 118. At 68 “America’s 
foremost and possibly last man of letters’ continues active as a literary 
journalist whose refusal to specialize baffles his critics. Despite the ap- 
pearance of a curmudgeon, he has devoted friends who respect his drive 
and accomplishments—such as the learning by himself of several foreign 
languages, including German and Russian. More at home in the 18th 
century than the 20th, Wilson cherishes his privacy as he continues to 
research and write. 


2469. “Love to All of You, of All Generations,” pp. 86-90, 111- 
112. Nine letters from F. Scott Fitzgerald, here reproduced for the first 
time, reveal some of his problems—from liquor to lack of money—and 
his efforts to solve them. The letters are written to Edmund Wilson, 
Maxwell Perkins, H. L. Mencken, Richard Knight, Beatrice Dance, Roger 
Garis, and his wife Zelda. l 

—John S. Phillipson 


ESSAYS IN CRITICISM, XIII:3, July 1963. 


2470. Wright, Andrew. “Work in Progress III: Joseph Andrews, 
Mask and Feast,” pp. 209-221. Fielding demonstrates at once that Joseph 
Andrews is false, and emphasizes the point by being himself insistently 
present throughout the novel. He knew he was addressing two classes 
of readers: the initiates, and those who did not possess a classical educa- 
tion. Knowing his audience, Fielding was free to disclose the artificiality 
of the novel without the fear that his sophisticated technique would be 
misunderstood. Joseph Andrews is thoroughly plotted; satire is subor- 
dinated to celebration. Fielding’s exposure of follies and vices was not 
undertaken with the aim of mending manners, but of providing a rehear- 
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sal of civilization. His pessimism made him see the function of art as the 
providing of a kind of ideal delight. 


2471. Doherty, F. “The Two Voices of Gray,” pp. 222-230. Gray has 
two voices, a public and a private, but only one poetic language. The 
public poetry is outward-directed, largely impersonal, and prosaic; Gray’s 
scholarly regard for accuracy leads him to “translate prose fact into 
verse, and his habitual desire to escape commonness causes him to indulge 
in imagery for its own sake. The private poetry is self-directed, partly 
personal, and poetic; its language is suggestive rather than descriptive or 
elucidatory. Gray’s real—his private—voice is heard in “Ode on the 
Spring,” “Ode on . . . Eton College,” the “Elegy,” “Ode on the Pleasure 
arising from Vicissitude,” and the “Sonnet on the Death of West.” 


2472. Hobsbaum, Philip. “The Critics and Our Mutual Friend,” pp. 231- 
240. Our Mutual Friend “will yield little to a reader who sees it only as 
the sum of its disparate characters.” Although its lack of formal per- 
fection and its obvious weaknesses have given rise to charges of incoher- 
ence, its idealism and its poetic symbolism make it a major example in 
English of “the novel as lead poem.” 


2473. Kuna, F. M. “T. S. Eliot’s Dissociation of Sensibility and the 
Critics of Metaphysical Poetry,” pp. 241-252. Most of Eliot’s criticism 
is “workshop-criticism” written with his own poetry in mind. The 
“dissociation of sensibility” is a poetic theory which cannot be one 
to any poetry written before the 18th century without distorting all his- 
torical truth, and which must not be separated from its original context. 
All the well-known statements in Eliot’s essay can be applied only to mod- 
ern poetry, which attempts to use any kind of experience to form a new 
whole. This “unified sensibility” alone seems adequate to the modern 
mind. 


2474. Brooke-Rose, Christine. “Notes on the Metre of Auden’s “The 
Age of Anxiety, ” pp. 253-264. To consider “The Age of Anxiety” as 
a unique survival of 20th-century English poetry is to discover its close 
relationship to Anglo-Saxon epic verse. Auden’s alliterative technique 
is “highly sophisticated,” but his “handling of prosody is far less as- 
sured.” By Anglo-Saxon standards his quantities are often defective. 
Apart from faulty lines and free play with unaccented .syllables, his chief 
weakness is lack of variation, and he owes too much to syllabic meter. , 


2475, Wall, Stephen. “The Bell in The Bell,” pp. 265-273. It has been 
assumed that the bell in Iris Murdoch’s The Bell is meant to have a sym- 
bolic function. In fact, it is a narrative device; “it serves as a central 
point around which the plot of the book is organised, but it is not the 
repository of the novel’s meaning.” Its significance alters according to the 
perspective in which it is viewed by. the various characters. The bell has 
no fixed symbolic meaning. ee : rn gas 

E —A. G. Newell 
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FOLKLORE, LXXIII:1, Spring 1962. (Reprinted or adapted from 
Abstracts of Folklore Studies, 1:3, July 1963.) 


2476, Frazer, Sloane. “The Queen of Scotland,” pp. 41-55. “The Queen 

. of Scotland,” Child ballad 301, may well represent a very old tradition 
represented as early as the 12th century by a romance and in the 19th cen- 
tury by a folktale. 


, LXXIII:2, Summer 1962. 


2477. Williams, Mary. “King Arthur in History and Legend,” pp. 73- 
89. The name Arthur was popular in the sixth and seventh centuries. 
A pattern of the legend of King Arthur unfolds through such chronicles 
as Gildas, Nennius, Annales Cambriae, and Geoffrey. [Welsh sources of 
the Arthur story, especially of Arthurs knights, and late legends like 
Arthur and the giant Rhitta and Arthur and the cat Chapalu receive 
attention. } 


2478. Green, Roger Lancelyn. “Shakespeare and the Fairies,” pp. 89-103. 
There having been no great fairy literature before him, Shakespeare 
“invented” most of his fairy lore (except Puck and the Brownies) and 
modified the general concepts of the fairy. 

—MacEdward Leach 


JEWISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, X:1, Spring 1963. 


2479, Charles, Cerda. “Trends in Anglo-Jewish Writing,” pp. 11-13. 
“All the better Jewish writers,” who are concerned with the need for 
good feeling between men, “see the need for an enlargement of human 
personality.” They are trying to “find solutions.” The most permanent 
writing comes from America. 

-—Saralyn R. Daly 


JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF IRE- 
LAND, 89, 1959. (Reprinted from Abstracts of Folklore Studies, 
1:3, July 1963.) 


2480. Ni Chinneide, Veronica. “The Sources of Moore’s Melodies,” pp. 
109-134. Article consists essentially of a series of lists, including Moore’s 
printed sources, the chronology of the melodies with their sources, titles 
and first lines, and the source tunes of the melodies. 

—R. A. Gailey 


KERYGMA, III:3, Summer 1963. 


2481. Hafley, James. ‘The Human Image in Contemporary Art,” pp. 
25-34. Abstract expressionism in art which images man as engaged in 
an extra-intellectual, concrete quest for his identity, is related to the 
theater of the absurd (Beckett, Albee, Pinter, and others) and the novel 
of the nouvelle vague, which have in common themes of quest and ques- 
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tion. What seems obscure.in contemporary art is very possibly our own 
obscurity which the artist has successfully expressed. 
—A, G. Newell 


LANDFALL, XVII:2, June 1963. 


2482. Nelson, Erle. ‘Towards a New Zealand Drama,” pp. 122-134. It 
is not true that the reason there are no good New Zealand plays is that 
New Zealand society is so perfect it has done away with conflict; there 
is still plenty of that, especially in the problems posed by the Maoris. The 
New Zealand playwright might well profit by turning to the use of 
Maori ceremonial drama as a formal model and the use of Maori-Pakeha 
relationships as a theme, not necessarily in the same play. The failure of 
New Zealand drama (except for Campbell Caldwell’s Flowers Bloom in 
Summer, which uses the Maori-Pakeha theme) is the failure of social 
conscience. 


2483. Bertram, James. “Clough and His Poetry,” pp. 141-155. Matthew 
Arnold’s brother Tom once wanted A. H. Clough to come out to New 
Zealand with him; although Clough was tempted, he did not go. Clough’s 
Bothie is “the small Victorian epic of the moment of emigration by which 
[New Zealand} was founded”; today we are not interested, as his con- 
temporaries were, in why Clough failed, or even in whether he did, but 
in his achievements. Lady Chorley’s recent biography of Clough explores 
the extent to which his ie pgs ame provided the basis for his poems. 
His masterpiece is Amours de Voyage, which speaks for his age. At the 
end of his life Clough submitted to that age; the psychological explana- 
tion which Lady Chorley offers for this submission is not wholly con- 
vincing. 


2484, Beer, Colin. “Joseph Banks: The Endeavor Journal,’ pp. 168- 
177. The recent publication of the journal Banks kept on the cruise of 
the Endeavor in 1768-71 shows the later president of the Royal Society 
at his best in describing the habits and customs of the people he saw along 
the route; the journal of the Enxdeavor's captain, James Cook, shows that 
Cook cribbed many early passages from Banks and that Cook acquired 
“facility of expression” from his learned passenger. 


2485. Oliver, W. H. “Richmonds and Atkinsons,” pp. 177-187. The 
letters of the- Richmond and Atkinson families, recently published, 
though badly edited, reveal interesting opinions on literary and other 
topics and an absorbing picture of life at the settlement at Taranaki in 
the last decades of the 19th century. 


2486. Leeming, Owen. (Rev.-art., New Zealand Poetry Yearbook, 
1961-2, ed. Louis Johnson), pp. 187-192. “It is amazing . . . how many 
New Zealanders can write poetry, and how few can write po The 
reason is that New Zealanders are the victims of cultural dislocation; they 
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are cut off from the tradition. The only New Zealand poet who seems to 
be growing in stature is Kendrick Smithyman. 
—S. J. Sackett 


LONDON MAGAZINE, III:4 (New Series), July 1963. 


2487. “Letters: The Case for Pound,” pp. 68-74. In response to Robert 
Conquest’s article on Pound (London Magazine, April 1963), letters are 
printed from the following: Frank McShane, G. S. Fraser, William 
Cookson, Michael Alexander, and Ronald Duncan. . Ea 
—Robert Yackshaw 


MIDCONTINENT AMERICAN STUDIES JOURNAL, IV:1, Spring 
1963. 


2488. Grebstein, Sheldon. “Dreiser's Victorian Vamp,” pp. 3-11. The 
“old fashioned” quality of Sister Carrie derives from the fact that Carrie 
“sins chastely.”” Her unpunished sexual sins make her “the first modern 
heroine’ in American literature, but in her lack of sensuality she is 
eminently Victorian. She is primarily a passive victim of the social order 
whose only real passion'is for “nice things.” 


2489. Nash, Russell W. “Max Shulman and the Changing Image of 
Suburbia,” pp. 27-38. Max Shulman’s Rally Round the Flag, Boys is a 
literary counterpart of the recent critical reaction among sociologists to 
the “conformity sociology” of 1950. 


2490. Budd, Louis J. “Twain Could Mark the Beat,” pp. 39-44. There 
is ample evidence that dancing of all kinds was a source of delight to 
Mark Twain and that it provided him with a deep release. 

—Louise Duus 


MIDWEST FOLKLORE, XIII:1, Spring 1963. (Adapted from Abstracts 
of Folklore Studies, 1:3, July 1963.) 


2491. Adams, Charles S. ‘The Tales in Peele’s Old Wives’ Tale,” pp. 
13-20. “Peele’s play combines motifs from several distinguishable types 
under the aegis of a single tale ostensibly told by medieval folk.” His 
satiric intention is revealed by the chaos of the plot, which includes inter- 
twined “aspects of three distinct tales from oral tradition, including sev- 
eral additional motifs which are not developed.” [The three types— 
Aarne-Thompson 507A, 480, and 312D—are discussed. } 

—Bruce Jackson 


MODERN LANGUAGE REVIEW, LVII:3, July 1963. 


2492. Hyde, Isabel. “The Tragic Flaw: Is It a Tragic Error?” pp. 321- 
325. “Tragic flaw” seems to have come into fairly widespread, if care- 
less, use as a misinterpretation of Aristotle’s hamartia. Perhaps Butchet’s 
translation of and commentary on the Poetics as well as A. C. Bradley’s 
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Shakespearean Tragedy have fostered the theory of the “tragic flaw.” 
“Tragic error” seems to be the more appropriate term, to be interpreted 
as “the precipitating action, or erroneous step, taken in ignorance .. . 
which leads eventually to the tragic catastrophe.” In such plays as 
Oedipus, Macb., Ham., and Dr. Faustus the richness of the work can be 
more fully exploited if “tragic flaw” is “laid finally to rest.” 


2493. Feil, J. P. “Davenant Exonerated,” pp. 335-342. That Sir William 
Davenant murdered one Thomas Warren in 1633, fled England, and then 
returned to receive the King’s pardon and to be appointed Laureate in 
1638 is most improbable. Evidence seems to make it plausible to lay 
the murder on a William Davenant of Halstead, a contemporary of the 
poet. 

~—Charles R. Andrews 


MODERN PHILOLOGY, LIX:3, February 1962. 


2494, Bowers, Fredson. “Herbert’s Sequential Imagery: “The Temper,’ ” 
pp. 202-213. The several puns implicit in the title of Herbert's “The 
Temper” become clear when checked against the whole sequence of 
ae in The Temple. “Temper” refers to the tempering process of 
eating (meaning divine love) and chilling (God’s coldness towards 
man) applied to steel. In music it means the achievement of “correct har- 
monic relationship.” It refers to the correct proportion of the four 
humours and to the balance between joy and fear in the poet himself. 
“God tempers man by the operations of justice and mercy.” The Eucharist, 
a tempered drink mixed from wine and water, symbolizes ‘Christ's divine 
nature joined, or tempered, with His human nature.” Finally, the 
equation of human tears (repentance from sin) with the water in the 
Eucharist and the water’s mixture, or temper, with Christ’s blood, sym- 
bolizing love and grace, shows the deepest pun in the title. 


2495, Hartman, Geoffrey H. “A Poet’s Progress: Wordsworth and the 
Via Naturaliter Negativa,” pp. 214-224. In The Prelude, Wordsworth 
realizes that nature itself leads him beyond nature. He achieves this 
transcendence without violence or ascetic discipline. It is inherent in 
life. This is the definition of via naturaliter negativa. The growing 
independence of imagination blinds him to nature. This discovery effects 
the transcendence, but the encounter with imagination does not last long; 
he returns to nature. He has to experience imagination as a power separ- 
ate from nature. Then he thinks and feels “by his own choice.” “Itis... 
" Nature indistinguishably blended with Imagination which compels the 
poet along a via naturaliter negativa.” 


, LIX:4, May 1962. 


2496. Samuel, Irene. “Satan and the ‘Diminisht’ Stars,” pp. 239-247. 
Bernardino Daniello da Lucca, an intermediary between Dante and Mil- 
ton, wrongly interprets Paradiso XX. 1-6, by saying that the sun obscures 
the stars during the day so that their beauty appears only at night. Milton 
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makes Satan produce the misinterpretation.. In Paradise Lost IV. 32-37, 

Satan says that “the Stars Hide thir diminisht heads” [sic] as long as the 

sun shines. By this “perverse inference” Satan “shows his alienation from 
the divinely created universe.” 


2497. Kirsch, Arthur C. “Dryden, Corneille, and the Heroic Play,” pp. 
248-264. Theater historians wrongly deny a relationship between Dry- 
den’s and Corneille’s plays. After the close of English theaters in 1642 
the native dramatic tradition stopped. A catalyst like Corneille was 
needed to materialize tendencies already inherent in the English dramatic 
tradition. Dryden “looked to Corneille at the time as a standard of com- 
parison for dramatic practice as well as theory.” He took over from him 
the conception of the noble soul, the “ethic of glory” as well as its dra- 
matic realization: “The theatrical magnetism of exaggerated characteri- 
zation, the excitement of ratiocinative debates and peripatetic actions, 
{and] the glorification of individual integrity.” 


2498. Rader, Ralph Wilson. “The Composition of Tennyson’s Maud,” 
pp. 265-269. Tennyson did not compose Maud because some friends 
urged him almost against his own wish to rework and expand an earlier 
poem “O that ’twere possible.” The evidence for this generally accepted 
theory is contradictory and allows a different conclusion: Tennyson him- 
self thought of reworking and expanding the poem and he needed only 
the final act of midwifery by his Pend Sir John Simeon. 


2499. Story, G. M. “George Herbert's Inventa Bellica: A New Manu- 
script,” pp. 270-272. Herbert’s Latin poem, variously called Inventa 
Bellica and Triumphus Mortis “is of considerable interest for the poet’s 
vehement hatred of war.” There is no final text of the poem as yet; a 
tecent discovery of another early 17th-century Ms in Chetham’s Library, 
Manchester, however, might settle the problem. [A J//teratim reprint 
of the Ms follows on pp. 271-272.} 


2500. Brooks, Roger L. “Matthew Arnold’s Correspondence,” pp. 273- 
275. The article lists 90 letters written by Matthew Arnold to various 
people. The Mss of the letters, held in American libraries, have not been 
published before and have not appeared in any check-list or bibliography. 


—, LX:1, August 1962. 


2501. Spearing, A. C. “Symbolic and Dramatic Development in Pearl,” 
pp. 1-12. It is not necessary to subject the ME poem The Pearl to an 
allegorical interpretation. ‘The pearl-maiden herself provide[s] 
exegesis wherever exegesis is necessary.” To understand the poem it is 
better to examine its symbolic meanings. The poem incorporates the 
symbols in the dramatic narrative and unfolds their significance as the 
narrative progresses, The “development in meaning is co-ordinated with 
the developing human drama of the relationship between the Dreamer 
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and the Maiden.” The enlightenment of the Dreamer towards the end of 
the poem includes an insight into the meaning of the symbols. 


2502. Williamson, George. “Milton the Anti-Romantic,” pp. 13-21. 
In The Reason of Church Government (1642) Milton outlines a plan to 
write of the romances of chivalry. In his History of Britain (1648), 
however, he rejects Arthurian romance on moral grounds. In Paradise 
Lost (1663) “he pushes romantic love into ‘the society of bordellos.’” 
British past and present need the same lesson: to learn the meaning of 
-the Fall of man and of the providence of God. Milton places the heroes 
of epic and romance and the pagan gods among Satan’s cohorts, whereas 
his true heroes, Adam and Samson, excel in “Patience and Heroic Martyr- 
dom,” not in romantic trials by combat. 


2503. Lowe, Robert Liddell. “Edwin Arlington Robinson to Harriet 
Monroe: Some Unpublished Letters,” pp. 31-40. Harriet Monroe, 
founder and editor of Poetry, greatly ng teats Robinson’s poetry, ex- 
cept when he wrote on Arthurian themes, but she was not as enthusiastic 
about him as she was about other poets: he was too reserved and aloof. 
Robinson, too, always respected Miss Monroe and her magazine. Both of 
them, however, never gave up their different principles of art, and so they 
remained in disagreement on the subject of the modern poet. [The article 
contains reprints of 12 letters from Robinson to Miss Monroe, one letter 
from Robinson to Eunice Tietjens, Poetry’s associate editor in 1916-1917, 
and one letter from Miss Monroe to Robinson.} 


2504. Arnold, Armin. “The Transcendental Element in American Litera- 
ture: A Study of Some Unpublished D. H. Lawrence Manuscripts,” pp. 
41-46. D. H. Lawrence’s Studies in Classic American Literature (1923) 
undeservedly stands as his main work of literary criticism. Actually, it is 
“a sharp, almost hysterical, attack against America, American democracy, 
American civilization, the American way of life.” It is, however, the 
third version of his essays on American literature. Its hysterical tone is 
a result of private troubles. The first and second versions are “objective, 
logical, and to the point.” They are to be published in London in 1962 as 
The Symbolic Meaning. 


2505. Dowden, Wilfred S. "Thomas Moore and the Review of Christa- 
bel,” pp. 47-50. Two newly discovered letters from Thomas Moore to 
Jeffrey (May 23, 1816) and to John Murray (December 24, 1816) 
[printed in the article} absolve Moore from having written the miserable 
anonymous review of Coleridge’s Christabel in the Edinburgh Review for 
September 1816. 


—, LX:2, November 1962. 


2506. Whallon, William. “The Christianity of Beowulf,” pp. 81-94. 
It is not true that Beowulf shows little of Christianity besides two stories 
from the first nine chapters of Genesis. Like other great old epics, Beo- 
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wulf shows the customs, ethics, and religion that its poet shared with his 
audience. Beowulf himself is as much a Christian as the poet. Critics 
consider the epic either Christian replete with heathen carry-overs, or 

heathen with Christian additions. More probably it is a “consistent work 
` of imagination converted to a primitive form of Christianity.” In fact, 
it owes its coherence to its religious orientation, whose central point is 
the story of Cain associated with Grendel, as well as the fratricides in 
the epic. 


2507. Rosenheim, Edward, Jr. “The Fifth Voyage of Lemuel Gulliver: 
A Footnote,” pp. 103-119. Gulliver ought to be saved from a fifth 
voyage into the land of certain literary critics whose interpretations are 
either one-sided, irrelevant, or prejudiced. These critics try to mitigate 
the corrosive bitterness of the Houyhnhnm myth and to deny the virtues 
of the horses. The horses are not the ideal creatures Gulliver makes 
them, but that is part of Swift's design: he does not want them to þe- 
come mere abstract virtue. The purpose of the fourth voyage is to attack 
human pride and the reluctance to accept bitter truths. Comparably, the 
critics of the fourth voyage are reluctant to see the bitter truth as the 
text conveys it. 


2508. McKillop, Alan D. “Two More Thomson Letters,” pp. 128-130. 
Two more letters of James Thomson, one undated, the other without 
addressee, have come to light since the publication of James Thomson 
(1700-1748): Letters and Documents pees Kansas, 1958). The 
first letter, now in the possession of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
was written to Elizabeth Young presumably on June 1, 1743. The second 
letter, now in the Pierpont Morgan Library, is dated May 31, 1745. The 
addressee is a lady, most likely the Dowager Viscountess Barrington. 


, LX:3, February 1963. ’ 


2509. Bloomfield, Morton W. “A Grammatical Approach to Personifi- 
cation Allegory,” pp. 161-171. Personification allegory is a poetic device 
which animates inanimate objects or abstract notions. It is only genuine 
when it is individualized. Grammatically, the use of animate verbs and 
predicates brings about the personification. Personification allegory had 
its heyday in 18th-century English literature, particularly in the works of 
Addison, Pope, and Dr, Johnson, who praised its “imaginative creativity, 
boldness, concentration, passion [in which] it has since been considered 
most deficient.” Unlike those of the Middle Ages, 18th-century poets 
preferred a “relatively static and descriptive allegory . . . due to the impact 
of painting and sculpture,” their favorite sister arts. 


2510, MacClure, Millar. “The Minor Translations of George Chapman,” 

pp. 172-182. See ieee translation of Musaeus (Hero and Leander) 
carries over little of the sentiment, grace, and pathos of the original. His 
translation of Hesiod (The Georgicks) is better, but very faulty and 
confused; he adds, however, a rich and often original commentary in the 
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moralizing humanist tradition. His translation of Juvenal’s Fifth Satire, 
often inaccurate and awkwarc, shows occasional good touches. Generally, 
he fails because of his principles of translation: he over-emphasizes the 
moral aspects of the originals and adorns them too much. 


2511. Williamson, George. “The Design of Donne's Anniversaries,” pp. 
183-191. In the “Metempsychosis’ Donne treats original sin a. 
in the “First Anniversary” he explores the consequences of original sin 
in the world; in the “Second Anniversary” he ponders the Christian 
answer to these consequences The argument of the “First Anniversary” 
shows a threefold pattern: it contains a thesis, the degeneration of man; 
an elegiac antithesis, the measure of proportion which Donne finds in 
Elizabeth Drury; and a lesson for man. The “Second Anniversary” re- 
duces this pattern to alternating lesson and example and shows the 
progress of the soul from this world to the antithetical next. 


2512. Baender, Paul. “The ‘Jumping Frog’ as a Comedian’s First 
Virtue,” pp. 192-200. When, in 1865, Mark Twain wrote “The Cele“ 
brated Jumping Frog of Calaveras County” in the style of a southwestern 
frame-story, the vogue of this design had already declined. He used the 
device functionally because he thought the duller a humorous story is 
told the better. The narrato: avoids any climax, orders the events “in 
a fairly hodge-podge way,” and with each episode “moves up to a 
plateau of more systematic irrelevance.” Twain’s own opinion of this 
very popular story ranges from utter condemnation in 1866 to enthusi- 
astic praise in 1869. 


2513. Werkmeister, Lucyle. ‘Some Whys and Wherefores of Coleridge’s 
‘Lines Composed in a Concert-Room,’” pp. 201-205. Coleridge published 
“Lines Composed in a Concert-Room” in 1799; he composed it, however, 
between late April and early June 1789. References in the poem to the 
political situation, to the identities of persons, and to Coleridge’s 
views help to fix the date. Caarles Lamb’s letter to Coleridge of July 6, 
1796, provides no clue for the dating of the poem. 


2514. Super, R. H. “Documents in the Matthew Arnold-Sainte-Beuve 
Relationship,” pp. 206-210. In Matthew Arnold, Poète (Paris, 1947) 
Louis Bonnerot gives an incomplete description of the Matthew Arnold- 
Sainte-Beuve relationship and commits one error of dating. Arnold 
wrote nine letters to Sainte-Beuve. Sainte-Beuve wrote seven letters to 
Arnold, two of which are lost. In 1859 and in 1865 both met in Paris. 
They exchanged some of their own books. Sainte-Beuve mentioned and 
quoted Arnold several times. Arnold wrote an obituary when Sainte- 
Beuve died in 1869, as well as an article on him for the ninth edition 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

—K. P. Jochum 
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NATION, CXCV:8, September 22, 1962. 


2515. Mercier, Vivian. “The Critic vs. the Scholar,” pp. 161-163. The 
civil war between critic and scholar, a natural result of circumstances in 
the development of English and American literature as a field of study, 
now seems to be ending. “The main reason for the rapproachment . . . is 
that each has learned something from the other.” What is needed now 
is “a fruitful marriage—somewhere between a love match and a 
shotgun wedding—of scholarship with criticism.” There is no good 
reason why one cannot be, like Aristotle, both scholar and critic. 


, CXCV:13, October 27, 1962. 


2516. Dudek, Louis. “Canada’s Literature of Revolt,’ pp. 269-272. 
Most of Canada’s “literature of revolt, in these last forty years, has been 
concerned with violent self-rejection and self-correction.” After the initial 
revolt must come the universalizing of the revolt and the search for “a 
positive polarity.” This development can now be found in Canadian 
writing. “The present crop of writers is widespread and wonderfully 
varied. As the dimensions of our experience are enlarged, we are for the 
first time able to translate our reality, even the Canadian waste, into 
living art.” 


, CXCV:17, November 24, 1962. 


2517. Baritz, Loren. “The Historian as Playwright,’ pp. 340-343. “The 
historian’s sense of dramatic unity .. . determines what part of the past 
is in fact a part, at what points the curtain goes up and down, what 
aspects of the past are relevant, what evidence is admissible, and what 
men are heroes, clowns or scapegoats.” His sense of unity sets up the 
plot limits, marks the narrative line, creates the narrative purpose, and 
determines its resolution. 


——_—, CXCVI6, February 9, 1963. 


2518. Kahn, Roger. “Robert Frost: A Reminiscence,” pp. 121-122. Any 
of Frost’s “talk about writers and writing” should be recorded by 
posterity. Much of Frost’s attitude toward poetry is indicated in his 
remarks on Pound. 


———,, CXCVI:7, February 16, 1963. 


2519. Clive, John. “Trevelyan: The Muse or the Museum?” pp. 143- 
145. George Macaulay Trevelyan (d. July 1962) “will be remembered 
as one who carried on with distinction two great traditions of British 
historiography: the tradition of history as a literary art . . . and the 
tradition of social history.” His opposition to the conception of history 
as simple science “seems to have won on all fronts.” However, the 
triumphal progress of social history makes the clear narrative of literary 
history an ever more difficult attainment. “For the more we broaden our . 
approach to the past, . . . the more we are apt to find interconnectedness 
rather than sequence.” 
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————, CXCVI:11, March 16, 1963. 


2520. Levertov, Denise. “William Carlos Williams,” p. 230. Williams's 
poems, however familiar to the reader, constantly offer novelty and 
freshness. Williams “showed us the rhythms of speech as poetry.” His 
works, in all forms, “were to an unusual degree parts of a whole, 
complete though each was in itself.” He never ceased developing. 


———,, CXCVI:17, April 27, 1963. 


2521. “In the Same Boat,” p. 339. Novelists of today ‘“—though 
peculiarly conspicuous because conspicuously articulate—have not really 
split off from society; we are still in the same boat, and each waiting for 
someone else to chart a course.” [Anonymous editorial introduction to 
essays in Spring Book Issue. } 


2522. Able, Lionel. “Theatre of Politics: The Negro,” pp. 351-354. 
The problems of the American Negro today ate necessarily political. 
Therefore “the existing movement for Negro liberation has again made 
political plays possible.” Such plays would not have to be in the “Ibsen 
form.” Now “the American Negro has suddenly acquired some of the 
characteristics—and value to the dramatist—of the sixteenth-century 
European king. Almost everything Negroes do or want to do, even the 
irrational things, have political meaning today.” 


2523. Carruth, Hayden. “Poets Without Prophecy,” pp. 354-357. We 
have lost the old “idea that a poet was to be known not by his art but 
by his vision.” Now the “erosion of the larger view has reached a point 
where poetry has become almost totally apolitical.” Poets are now hermits, 
not spokesman. “I think American poetry . . . is stupefied by a massive 
neurosis . . . and I cannot conceive of a therapy ingenious enough to cure 
it.” 


-————, CXCVI:23, June 15, 1963. 


2524, Reed, J. O. “Africa’s Market Literature,” pp. 509-510. “From 
the Onitsha market books we can get something of the pleasure of 
reading old chapbooks, the popular pamphlet literature of earlier 
centuries—for these books are not for us, they are a private Nigerian 
matter.” [These books are mostly in English.] 

—T. O. Mallory 


NEW ENGLAND QUARTERLY, XXXVI:1, March 1963. 


2525. Duvall, Severn. “Uncle Toms Cabin, The Sinister Side of the 
Patriarchy,” pp. 3-22. The central contradiction in slavery was that 
while the patriarchal legend pictured the slave as part af the white 
master’s family, the law said that the slave was a thing. Mrs. Stowe 
dramatized this contradiction, stressing the inevitable.separations of the 
members of slave families and not ignoring the pervasiveness ‘of mis- 
cegenation. None of the pro-slavery reviews of Uncle Tom's Cabin were 
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able to counter this point, nor was the pro-slavery novelist William 
Gilmore Simms. Subsequent writers like Faulkner, of greater talent 
than Mrs. Stowe, have come no nearer the heart of the matter.. 


2526. Hart, Loring E. “The Beginnings of Longfellow's Fame,” pp. 63- 
76. In 1825 William Cullen Bryant praised the poems Longfellow had 
contributed to the United States Literary Gazette; this was the beginning 
of a steady growth in critical acclaim. High points were the appreciation 
accorded the poet’s translation of Don Jorge Manrique’s Coplas in 1833, 
a defense of Hyperion by an academic colleague in 1840, and the favor- 
able periodical reception of Voices of the Night in 1840. There were 
attacks, along the way, from the Portland critic John Neal, from 
Transcendentalist Orestes Brownson, and, of course, from Poe. The latter 
began with a subjective fulmination against Hyperion and continued 
with charges of plagiarism concerning Voices of the Night. 


2527. Pommer, Henry F. “A Sermon by William Ellery Channing,” pp. 
77-79. On June 26, 1831, Charles Emerson wrote from Boston to his 
brother William, in New York, a report on a sermon by William Ellery 
Channing. that he had just heard. The minister’s main point was that 
religion is necessary to a healthy intellectual life. The fullness of Charles’s 
report indicates the extent of Channing’s influence on the Emerson 
family, including Ralph Waldo. l 


2528. Wermuth, Paul C. “Santayana and Huckleberry Finn,’ pp. 79-82. 
A contribution by Santayana to Huckleberry Finn criticism appeared in 
the Mark Twain Quarterly, Winter 1952. It seems to have been unnoticed. 
The philosopher compares Tom Sawyer to Don Quixote but decides that 
Quixotism is something that Tom will outgrow. Like Mark Twain himself, 
Tom will then have “nothing to put in its place.” 


2529. Monteiro, George. “Henry James and the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters,” pp. 82-84. In January 1905, the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters met to elect eight new members. Contrary to a recent 
scholary article on the Academy, Henry Cabot Lodge was not one of 
these new members. Henry James was. Both James and Henry Adams 
were elected through the good offices of John Hay, with some help from 
William Dean Howells. 


2530, Stronks, James B. “Mark Twain’s Boston Stage Debut as Seen by 
Hamlin Garland,” pp. 85-86. -An unpublished description of Mark 
Twain as a platform star appears in one of Hamlin Garland’s notebooks. 
Soon to be a teacher in the Boston School of Oratory, Garland observed 
sharply and appreciatively. He noted such details as Twain's “raspy, dry, 
‘rosen’ voice” and “his habit of coughing drily that adds to his quizzical 
wit.” During the performance Twain never smiled. 
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————, XXXVI:2, June 1963. 


2531. Levin, David. “The Hazing of Cotton Mather: The Creation of 
a Biographical Personality,” pp. 147-171. Hostile historians have given 
us a stereotyped picture of Cotton Mather, a portrait that should be re- 
examined. For instance, building on a brief passage in the unpublished 
autobiography and some entries in his father’s diary, they have created 
a combined infant prodigy and prig. Young Mather did withdraw from 
college, but the exact circumstances are still unclear. Perhaps there was 
no hazing. There is no evidence that he was a Sid Sawyer type, and 
biographers have missed the fact that he went to Harvard in 1674 (not 
1675), when the student body was in rebellion. Only 11 and the son 
of an Overseer, he was in a difficult position. 


2532. Weimer, David R. “Anxiety in the Golden Day of Lewis Mum- 
ford,” pp. 172-191. For his Golden Day Mumford used an organizing 
myth learned from Matthew Arnold and Van Wyck Brooks: the idea 
of the thinker vs. the doer, the idealist vs. the realist. Arnold had con- 
ceived of the eventual blending of the virtues of thinker and doer into 
the man of culture, but for Mumford the thinkers, or literary artists, were 
already men of culture; and they were threatened by destructive forces. 
One reason for Mumford’s sense of threat was that he was more intensely 
shocked than were Brooks and others by the Great War. War is the 
ghost behind the “barbarians” in The Golden Day, and it was Mum- 
ford’s sense of crisis in the postwar world that drove him to create for 
his book a bland and superficial unity that he had not yet achieved in 
his deepest thinking. 


2533. Schwartz, Joseph. “Three Aspects of Hawthorne’s Puritanism,” 
pp. 192-208. In.order to clarify the contemporary confusion concerning 
what attitude Hawthorne entertained toward Puritanism, it is useful 
to consider that belief in three different ways: as a theology, as a way 
of life, and as a concomitant of the American struggle for political liberty. 
First, the concepts of natural depravity and election were inimical to 
Hawthorne’s mind, and in general he regarded the religious system as 
cold and hard. Second, he found Puritanism as a way of life joyless and 
rigid, characteristically calling unpleasant things ‘‘Puritanic.” As to the 
third aspect, Hawthorne had two attitudes. He showed strong approval 
of such “Gray Champions” as gave aid in the struggle for political liberty, 
but when he described the political life of the Puritan community itself 
he criticized its intolerance, as in “The Gentle Boy.” 


2534. Magowan, Robin. “Pastoral and the Art of Landscape in The 
Country of the Pointed Firs,’ pp. 229-240. The qualities that distinguish 
Jewett’s mature style, in Pointed Firs as compared with Deephaven, are 
best understood when studied, not as features of local color writing, but 
„as aspects of the pastoral, allied to landscape painting. In the pastoral, 
nature is a mirror of the persons in it; thus the constancy and majesty of 
the firs reflect qualities of William Blackett and Elijah Tilley. In this 
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att, perspective is of great value, and the narrator’s recognition of the 
present gives focus to the scene. Jewett’s work in general recalls the 
painting of the American impressionist Winslow Homer: her clear 
outline and spontaneity in the 1896 Pointed Firs are like his watercolors; 
her later work reminds one of his elaborate seascapes. 


2535. Townsend, R. C. “In Defense of Form: A Letter from Robert 
Frost to Sylvester Baxter, 1923,” pp. 241-249. In a letter about “Stop- 
ping by Weods” written shortly after the composition of the poem, 
Frost explains his commitment to convention and brags a little of his 
achievement. Baxter was a minor poet who took the opposite side in 
the controversy over free verse. 


2536. Rose, E. J. “Melville, Emerson, and the Sphinx,’ pp. 249-258. 
Emerson’s poem “The Sphinx” makes an interesting contrast with Chapter 
LXX of Moby-Dick, in which Ahab addresses the sphinx-like whale’s 
head. For beth writers the sphinx represents the enigma of existence, but 
whereas Emerson believes the All can be explained, Melville sees no 
hope of solving the riddle and feels that searching brings a threat to 
identity. Melville’s “sphinx” is wordless, inscrutable; Emerson’s is gar- 
rulous and merry. Emerson advises man to take his quest through nature; 
Melville believes that man cannot strike through the mask without invit- 
ing disaster. 

—D. M. Murray 


‘NEW RAMBLER, XIII (Serial No. B), June 1963. 


2537. Morgan, H. A. “Samuel Johnson: Address Given at the Annual 
Commemoration of the Johnson Society of London,” pp. 2-4. Johnson’s 
talk and “his best and most deeply felt work” both in style and in sub- 
stance were the man. His intermittent interest in writing, his uncommer- 
cialism and generous employment of his pen in others’ behalf, and his 
“tragic sense of the human situation” bespeak him “a moral philosopher 
concerned with lifemanship rather than bookmanship’’—a deeply com- 
passionate human being. A pessimist, yet a deeply religious man for 
whom doubt and pain accompanied belief, Johnson ever retained his 
human sympathy, his moral and religious convictions. 


2538. Draper, F. W. M. “Topham Beauclerk at The Grove, Muswell 
Hill,” pp. 5-8. Beauclerk leased his country house, the Grove, Muswell 
Hill, from c. 1769 (?) to the end of November 1779. The Grove (that 
is, the house) no longer exists. But two pictures, one in the public 
library, Hornsey, Middlesex, show it as it was; and three others illustrate 
its surroundings. Here Beauclerk and his wife, Lady Diana Spencer, en- 
tertained such notables as Samuel Johnson, of whom two visits were 
recorded; Horace Walpole; John Wilkes; Sir Joshua Reynolds; and-others. 


"2539. [Doubleday, F. N. ?} “Editorial: 1763,” pp. 13-15. The house 
of Thomas Davies, bookseller (now No. 8, Russell Street, Covent 
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Garden), where James Boswell first met Samuel Johnson on May 16, 
1763, may soon be demolished. Also dating from that year were those 
dinners of Johnson and his friends at the Turk’s Head tavern out of which 
evolved the (second) Literary Club formalized in February 1764. 
—John B. Shipley 


NEW YORKER, XXXVI:38, November 5, 1960. 


2540. Balliett, Whitney. “EBooks: The American Expression,” PP. 222- 
224. John Updike’s “invariably surprising images” set up a sort of verbal 
tension, of which the reader becomes a part. In addition, Updike ex- 
hibits a misanthropy toward his characters, not because he detests man- 
kind, but because it has not yet met his standards. While his first novel, 
The Poorhouse Fair, supported this “reverse positive-thinking.” Rabbit, 
Run shows no admiration or pity for its protagonist—only a “martinet- 
like understanding.” 


, XXXVI:46, ecember 31, 1960. 


2541. Bliven, Naomi. “Books: The Marriage State,” pp. 53-54. Casa- 
nova's Chinese Restaurant, the newest volume of Anthony Powell’s series, 
The Music of Time, evokes a note of sadness not present in the four 
earlier novels; yet that tone fits the maturity of the narrator, Nicholas 
fa diffident about his marriage. Sometimes compared with Proust 
ecause he also treats the many facets of reality, Powell evinces a style 
“accurate, ironical, spare {in this} elegant book, as the word is applied 
to chess games and battle plans.” f 

—Charles R. Andrews 


NOTES AND QUERIES, X:7, July 1963. 


2542. Bartle, G. F. “George Borrow’s “Old Radical’ ” pp. 242-247. 
Biographers of Borrow since Knapp (1899) have generally erred in 
defending Sir John Bowring, “the Old Radical” of The Romany Rye, 
against Borrow's accusations of trickery to manufacture a bogus reputa- 
tion as a great linguist. With respect to these accusations, “the evidence 
in support of the novelist is much greater than Borrow’s many biogra- 
phers have realized,” 


2543. Isaacs, Neil D. “ ‘The Battle of Brunanburh,’ 13b-17a,” pp. 247- 
248. In the famous passage describing the day-long battle in terms of 
the sun’s movements, a concealed metaphor has gone unnoticed. The 
third image involves a comparison between God and the sun, a lord and 
his loyal retainer, the word setle (sab to setle) carrying the metaphor. The 
whole passage is functional, every element TF the poem’s struc- 
tural principle and focusing attention upon the battlefield. 


2544, Miller, B. D. H. “Further Notes on ‘Interludium de Clerico et 
Puella,’ ” pp. 248-249. To the corrections of misreadings in this inter- 
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Inde made by Frances Richardson (N & Q, 1962, pp. 133-134), a number 
almost as great may be added, resulting largely from examination of the 
Ms under ultraviolet light. 


2545. Mills, A. D. “Some Middle English Occupational Terms,” pp. 
249-257. The derivation is shown of eight pages of occupational terms, 
used mainly as surnames. 


2546. Morgan, Peter F. “Corrections in Some Letters of Thomas Hood,” 
pp. 261-262. Examination of the Mss provides a number of corrections, 
shown here, in Marchand’s Letters F Thomas Hood from the Dilke 
Papers in the British Museum (1945). 


2547. Shuman, R. Baird. “A Whimsical Letter of Thomas Hood,” pp. 
262-263. In a previously unpublished letter to May Elliot written be- 
tween 1840 and 1845, when Hood’s fortunes were at a low ebb and 
personal tragedy was stalking him, Hood reveals great good humor and 
kindness, supporting the assertions of his critics and biographers about 
his comic vein and courageous altruism. 


2548. Elliott, Philip L., Jr. “ “The Charge of the Light Brigade, ” pp. 
263-264, The phrase, “Some one had blundered,” which Tennyson is 
alleged to have taken from the first report of The Times’ correspondent 
to furnish the meter of his poem, does not occur in that report. The lead- 
ing article of The Times br Nov. 12, 1854, however, does contain the 
phrase, “some hideous blunder”; Tennyson probably read both the leading 
article and the correspondent’s full report published the next day and 
modified the phrasing of the editorial. Only C. S. Thomas, writing in 
Scholastic in 1936, appears to have noted previously that the famous 
phrase does not appear in the original dispatch. 


2549. Goldberg, J. Philip. “Two Tennysonian Allusions to a Poem of 
Andrew Marvell,” pp. 264-265. In its image of a fawn feeding upon 
roses and lying among lilies, Tennyson’s Maud appears to echo Marvell's 
“The Nymph Complaining of the Death of Her Fawn.” A passage in 
The Princess describing a wounded fawn being consoled by a young 
woman who is weeping over it presents the parallel even more exactly. 


2550. Owen, W. J. B. “A Byronic Shipwreck in the Pacific,” pp. 265- 
267. Numerous verbal parallels suggest that for his lengthy description 
of a shipwreck in Foul Play, Charles Reade was indebted to Byron’s ac- 
count in Canto II of Don Juan. | e 


2551. Hogan, Patrick-G., Jr., and Joseph O. Baylen. “An Unpublished 
Letter from Shaw to Archer,” pp. 267-268. Although the critic William 
Archer sought to bring together Shaw and William T. Stead, editor of 
the Pall Mall Gazette from 1883 to 1890, the two never met. In 1885, 
Archer tried to arrange a meeting of the two; a note from Shaw to Archer, 
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acrimonious at first in noting that the time of the meeting as proposed by 
Stead conflicted with a reportorial engagement, ended on a note of 
regret. The incident shows Archer’s interest in the welfare of his protegé. 


2552. Bartlett, Lynn C. “George Moore’s ‘A Remembrance, ”' pp. 268- 
269. This tribute to Moore’s friend Mrs. Bridger, reportedly written 
after her death in 1889 and first published in Memoirs of My Dead Life 
(1906), according to Joseph Hone’s life of Moore, actually appeared first 
in The New Review for August 1891, with only minor differences in 
phrasing and punctuation. 


2553. Gittleman, Sol. “An Early Reference to FitzGerald’s Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayyam in Germany,” p. 269. A statement by Ernst Morwitz in 
his Commentary on the Work of Stefan George (in German) shows that 
in 1895 FitzGerald’s poem was being read by George and his friends, 
some 30 years before it became widely known in Germany. Waclaw 
Lieder, “a Polish poet and a friend of George’s,” noted and deprecated 
FitzGerald’s extremely free rendering of the original Persian, as did 
scholars in England; subsequently, Orientalists in both Germany and 
England produced new renderings directly from the Persian. 


2554. Patrides, C. A. “The Mictocosm of Man: Further References to a 
Commonplace,” pp. 282-286. As a source of the commonplace doctrine 
of a divine cosmic order which man, the microcosm, reflects, Renaissance 
popular literature has been largely neglected. [A considerable bibliog- 
taphy of such source material is supplied. } 


2555. Strang, Barbara M. H. “Piers Plowman, B-Text, Passus V, 491- 
492,” p. 286. By its inverted structure, “grammatically unmotivated, and 
entirely untypical of Langland,” line 492 suggests the author’s familiar- 
ity with a 14th-century lyric on the same theme of felix culpa having 
“similar structures involving motivated inversion.’ A parallel is seen in 
No. 83 of Carleton Brown’s Religious Lyrics of the Fifteenth Century. 


2556. Grennen, Joseph E. “Chauntecleer’s “Venymous’ Cathartics,” pp. 
286-287. More than amusing hyperbole, Chaucer's use of “venymous” to 
describe laxatives in NPT derives from the recognition (which may have 
been a medieval commonplace) that harmful and helpful elements 
existing in the same source (e.g. the poison of the viper and its antidotal 
flesh) must be separated in preparing laxatives. 


2557. Blake, N. F. “A Possible Seventh Copy of Caxton’s Reynard the 
Fox (1481)?” pp. 287-288. Bibliographical evidence suggests that the 
possible seventh copy of Caxton’s Reynard the Fox mentioned conjectur- 
ally in de Ricci’s A Census of Caxtons is actually a copy of Pynson’s edi- 
tion of 1490. 
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2558. Filipovic, Rudolf. “A Note on the Etymology of Argosy,” pp. 
288-289. Sir R. Torkington’s Pilgrimage (1517; 1884), given by OED 
as containing the oldest known use of argosy (the place-name of Ragusa 
with a prothetic a), does not actually do that. The Pylgrymage of Sir 
Richarde Guylforde to Jerusalem (1506; 1511) is earlier. A comparison 
of passages suggests that Torkington’s account was modeled on Guyl- 
forde’s. 


2559. Bawcutt, Priscilla. “Gavin Douglas: Some Additions to O.E.D. 
and D.O.S.T.,” pp. 289-290. Douglas’s Shorter Poems supplies a number 
of words [cited herein} whose use antedates that shown in OED or DOST 
(Dictionary of the Older Scottish Tongue—in progress). 


2560. Manzalaoui, Mshmoud. ‘“More’s Reference to the Syrians in 
Utopia, Book I,” pp. 290-292. The extinction of Syrian independence 
when Sultan Selim entered Damascus in October 1516, following his 
defeat of faithless Mameluke troops, is here specifically alluded to. The 
reference “fits well with More’s condemnation of professional forces not 
only as mercenaries but as standing armies.” In the reference, Mameluke 
treason, brutality, and self-interest are involved, the first specifically, the 
latter two generally. 


2561. Oakley, Francis. “More, St. German, Gerson and Pseudo-Chrysos- 
tom on Matthew XXI, 12,” pp. 292-293. A variation in the Latin of 
John Gerson followed by Christopher St. German in his 16th-century 
English version shows Gerson, not St. Thomas Aquinas, to have been 
St. German’s immediate source. (The passage, discussed in the Harvard 
Theological Review in 1961, goes back through Piers Plowman to the 
Opus Imperfectum formerly ascribed to St. John Chrysostom.) Gerson, 
in turn, can be shown to have been following the version of Cardinal 
Pierre d'Ailly, “his former teacher and . . . predecessor as Chancellor 
of the University of Paris,” which was based upon the Catena Aurea of 
Aquinas. Sir Thomas More cites the passage (ascribing it to Crysostom) 
in an exchange with St. German in 1532-33. 


2562. Tydeman, William H. “Wyatt's Poems and the Blage Manuscript: 
Verbal Resemblances,” pp. 293-294. Seven cross-reference notes in Ken- 
neth Muir's Sir Thomas Wyatt and His Circle: Unpublished Poems 
(1961) need correction [supplied herein}. Additional examples of the 
specialized language of courtly love found both in the Blage Ms and 
in Wyatt can be supple showing the extent of Wyatt's indebtedness to 
it. Eighteen phrases from the Ms do not seem to derive from the language 
of courtly love, and three others “are echoed within the Blage Ms. itself.” 


2563. Staton, Walter F., Jr. “Thomas Watson’s Authorship of ‘Aurora 
Now, ” pp. 294-295. In 1903 W. W. Greg questioned Watson’s author- 
ship of the lyric beginning “Aurora now, began to rise againe,” which 
Arber in 1870 had called a translation of Watson’s Latin poem, Amyntas. 
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Actually, if we allow for the freedom of Renaissance translators, “Autora 
Now” may be regarded as a combination of Amyntas (translated) and No. 
35 of Watson’s Hecatompathia. 


2564, Quaintance, Richard E., Jr. “The French Source of Robert Greene’s 
‘What Thing Is Love, ” pp. 295-296. This lyric, the last in Menaphon, 
“translates about a third of the “Description d'Amour’ by Mellin de 
Saint-Gelais,” adapting it by selection to fit Greene’s purpose. 


2565. Dean, James S., Jr. “Antedatings from Robert Greene,” pp. 296- 
298. Twenty-three words and phrases from Euphues his Censure to Phil- 
autus (1587) “antedate the first example recorded in O.E.D.; some are 
used in a sense first recorded after 1587; and a few are used in a sense 
different from any recorded.” Eight words and one phrase from Philo- 
mela (1592) “all antedate the first example recorded in O.E.D.” 


2566. Sanderson, James L. “An Elizabethan Libel Against Some Gray's 
Inn Gentlemen,” pp. 298-300. A previously unprinted libel [reproduced 
here} attacks “gentlemen and Reuellers” participating in “festivities con- 
nected with the reign of the Prince of Purpoole, the Lord of Misrule.” 
It was probably written around 1595. The Ms is in the Philip and A.S.W. 
Rosenbach Foundation Museum in Philadelphia. i 


2567. Finkelpearl, P. J. “Sir John Davies and the Prince d'Amour,” pp. 
300-302. The reason why Sir John Davies physically attacked his close 
friend Richard Martin in the Middle Temple on February 9, 1597/8 
may be found in the play produced during the preceding Christmas revels 
—Le Prince d'Amour. Internal evidence suggests that the character of 
Milorsius Stradilax (or Eugene Erophilus, an alternative name for the 
same character) was meant to be Davies; Martin was the Lord of Misrule, 
or Prince d’Amour. For some reason, perhaps hinted at in the two names 
of Stradilax (ie walking with legs spread apart) and Erophilus, Davies’ 
anger against Martin was kindled, with the beating of February 9 and 
Davies’s expulsion as sequels. 


2568, Cutts, John P. “Venus and Adonis in an Early Seventeenth-Cen- 
tury Song-Book,” pp. 302-303. A music Ms begun by one Giles Earle in 
1615 contains Stanza 87 of Venus and Adonis as a separate lyric. Repe- 
titions of lines and part-lines are indicated for singing, but the musical 
setting is absent; since the lyric once appeared in another 17th-century 
Ms (but subsequently torn out), the music to it may still appear. Shakes- 
peare evidently was more popular as a song-writer than has been thought. 


2569. Levin, Richard. “The Lady and Her Horsekeeper: Middleton or 
Rowley?” pp. 303-306. Internal evidence from other plays giving Act 
Ill of Wit at Several Weapons to Middleton is convincing. It should be 
noted, however, that the detail of a high-born lady having sexual relations 
with one of her virile household servants (a key passage in the present 
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ascription) should not be regarded as uniquely Middleton’s—or anyone 
else's. Rather, deriving from folklore, it is found “at various times and 
places,” from the Arabian Knights to Lady Chatterleys Lover. 


2570. Cross, Gustav. “Some Notes on the Vocabulary of John Marston— 
XXIV,” pp. 308-312. The list is concluded of words in Marston unre- 
corded, used in a different sense, or used earlier than recorded in OED. 

—John S. Phillipson 


NOUVELLES LITTERAIRES, No. 1760, May 25, 1961. 


2571. Mauroi, André. “Portrait d'un Original” (rev.-art., Henri 
Fluchére, Lawrence Sterne), pp. 1, 8. Through his reading of Cervantes, 
Montaigne, and Rabelais, Sterne acquired a sense of modesty which 
is apparent in Tristram Shandy. The situation of man is not tragic ` 
because, escaping from the absolutes of pride, he keeps a precious sense 
of relativity. “Shandyism” like “Chekovism” is an efficacious remedy 
against despair. (In French) 


, No. 1766, July 6, 1961. 


2572. Brown, John. “Le Style d'une Epoque,” p. 8. A contrast, a want 
of synchronism, and a permanent tension eien the smooth surface of 
his recital and his deep-seated intentions make up the characteristic tone 
of Hemingway. Behind his photographic, realistic, and sober descriptions 
are death, suffering, the threat of treachery and cowardice, and the non- 
sense of a world the values of which are in question. He has shown how 
to discover the hidden aspects of life while looking at the exterior, how 
to write beautiful and classic prose animated by the rhythm of the spoken 
language. (In French) 


, No. 1795, January 25, 1962. 


2573. Diolé, Philippe. “Un Colonel Shakespearien,” p. 8. The extreme 
sensitivity of Thomas Edward Lawrence and his frequent physical and 
moral crises give to his book The Seven Pillars of Wisdom a value far 
above that of a mere war narrative. (In French) 


, No. 1798, Februaty 15, 1962. 


2574, Beaumont, Germaine. “Pour l'Amour de Dickens,” p. 1. Dickens 
paints pictures of the English life of his time and denounces its abuses 
with a delightful humor that relieves the almost intolerable pity aroused in 
the generous-hearted for those who suffer, and saves his work from mere 
sentimentality. His characterizations are caricatures of human qualities. 
Ghosts and spectres are the voices of remorse, the confrontations of con- 
science in the face of egotism and avarice. Dickens continues to appeal 
to modern readers because, in spite of his conventional form, he presents 
a study of man’s psyche and its eternal questions and inner conflicts. (In 
French) 
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, No, 1803, March 22, 1962. ` 


2575. Trédant, Paul. “Saroyan et, Wilder ‘Aprés un Long Silence, ” p. 
8. Whereas William Saroyan seems to be seeking to regain the verve and 
inspiration of his earlier works in his book entitled Here Comes, There 
Goes, You Know Who, Thornton Wilder has enriched the American 
stage by his new series The Seven Ages of Man and The Seven Mortal 
Sins. His dialogue is “sometimes moving, sometimes brilliant, his good 
humor and his homely philosophy permit him to affirm as profound 
truths that which could be banal under a less skillful pen.” (In French) 


, No. 1811, May 17, 1962. 


2576. Delpech, Jeanine. “Sheridan, le Beaumarchais Anglais,” p. 3. 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, like his French contemporary, Beaumarchais, _ 
was born in modest circumstances, achieved literary prominence through 
his plays, and earned a fortune that he lost because of extravagant living 
and unfortunate political ventures. He resembles Beaumarchais by his 
verve, his extravagance, and especially by his desire to distinguish him- 
self in the world of the aristocracy of his time. (In French) 


, No. 1820, July 19, 1962. 


2577. Beach, Sylvia. “Shakespeare and Company,” p. 10. Among the 
intimate and personal portraits of the young writers who came to Sylvia 
Beach’s bookstore during the period from 1920 to 1940 are those of 
Scott Fitzgerald, Ernest Hemingway, and James Joyce. Her complete 
library of the works of the last attract many students of Joyce to 12 rue 
de l'Odéon in Paris. 


, No. 1835, November 1, 1962. 


2578. Las Vergnas, Raymond. “Steinbeck à l'Abordage du Nobel,” pp. 
1, 10. The variety of style, the poetic emotion and extraordinary restraint 
attained when Steinbeck stays within the limits of simplicity, his affinity 
for nature, his ability to describe and associate wth the land the move- 
ments of peoples across the American continent earned for him the 
Nobel Prize. (In French) 


, No. 1838, November 22, 1962. 


2579. Mauroi, André. “Un Psychiatre pour Hamlet” (rev-art., Marcel 
Pagnol, Dans Shakespeare), pp. 1, 10. Distrusting the immaturity and 
anarchistic tendencies of the crowd, Shakespeare seeks order and a just 
and legitimate hierarchy. He looks to the aristocracy and its pretentions 
and there he finds his problems. Is Hamlet in love with his mother and 
is he jealous of her? Is he an esthete, a philosopher with a feminine turn 
of mind, or a homosexual? Does he feel himself slipping into madness, 
of which he is ashamed, because of wanting to flee from an abominable 
world? Does he simulate madness or is he really mad? “The glory and 
genius of Shakespeare lies in the fact that he created such frightful com- 
plexity.” (In French) 
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, No. 1849, February 7, 1963. 


2580. Mohrt, Michel. “Robert Frost, un barde américan,” p. 3. Robert 
Frost, a modest and unpretentious man of the soil, is the representative 
poet of the United States where poetry has not yet broken with eloquence 
and didacticism, still expresses simple and great sentiments, and celebrates 
important national events. (In French) 


, No. 1851, February 21, 1963. 


2581. Beaumont, Germaine. “Mrs. Brown ou l'Art du Roman,” pp. 1, 
7. The modern novelist, such as Virginia Woolf, tries to present life as 
it is: fluid, ever-changing, limitless and unknown; to lead the reader by 
degrees to discover and explore the network of feelings and relationships 
of the characters. The center of the novel is the character. The study of 
the obscure regions of the psyche is of absorbing interest to the novelist. 
(In French) 
—Thelma Fogelberg 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY THEATRE COLLECTION BULLETIN, 
No, 10, 1963. 


2582. Morrow, John C. “The Harmount Company: Aspects of an 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin Company,” pp. 10-18. The Harmount company pro- 
duction of Uncle Tom's Cabin, touring the northern Midwest from 1903 
till about 1929, through its spectacular emphasis, was popular with child- 
ren and in rural areas. . l 


2583. McDowell, John H. “Scenery and Staging of Uncle Toms Cabin,” 
pp. 19-30. “Spectacular sentimentality and melodrama with a heavy 
stress on romantic treatments of sets, situations, and actors” characterized 
prompters’ alteration of the original Uncle Tom's Cabin script by George 
L. Aiken. Advertising posters exaggerated these elements even further. 


2584. Fruth, Mary Ann. “Scenery and Staging of Uncle Tom’s Cabin: 
The Allegory and Ohio River Scenes,” pp. 31-39. Methods of staging 
the two spectacular tableaux, the Ohio River scene and the climactic 
Allegory, varied from extremely simple to highly exaggerated. 

—Saralyn R. Daly 


PAPERS OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF AMERICA, 
LVII:2, Second Quarter 1963. 


2585. Barnard, John. “Dryden, Tonson, and Subscriptions for the 1697 
Virgil,” pp. 129-151. A reconsideration of the relevant accounts, con- 
tracts, and letters shows that, out of Dryden’s £1400 profit on the Virgil, 
a larger share—between £910 and £1075—-came from copy money 
and subscriptions and less from patrons than has usually been thought. 
This information, however, does not change the picture of Dryden’s 
financial difficulties in his last years, evidenced by his quarrels with 
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Tonson about the second subscription, since he was probably helping 
support his sons. The Virgil occupies “an important place in the history 
of publication by subscription,” and its commercial success marks the 
shift from dependence on patronage to dependence on the bookseller and 
his direct appeal to the reading public. $ 


2586. Kaufman, Paul. ‘‘Chatterton’s Brother-Poet, William Roberts,” 
pp. 184-190. Just as Robert Southey had promoted the publication of 
Chatterton’s verse in 1803 to give financial aid to Chatterton’s sister, 
in 1811 he arranged the publication of William Isaac Roberts’s Poems 
and Letters (with a subscription list of 569 names) to help Eliza Roberts. 
This generally unknown minor poet (1787-1806), though he was “the 
child of the eighteenth century, conventional in themes, forms, and 
diction,” deserves to be remembered for his “Chatterton” fragment 
{here printed entire], for his connection with Southey, and for his early 
interest in Anglo-Persian literature. 


2587. Belknap, George N. “An Oregon Miscellany,” pp. 191-200. 
Additional information about the publication of seven titles listed in 
D. C. McMurtrie’s Oregon Imprints 1847-1870 (1950) may now be 
supplied; these include William L. Adams’s play Treason, Stratagems, and 
Spoils (1852), the novels The Grains (1854) by Margaret J. Bailey and 
Captain Grays Company (1859) by Abigail J. Duniway, and Joaquin 
Miller’s Specimens (1868). 


2588. Kendall, Lyle H., Jr. “John Taylor's Piracy of The Pack-Mans 
Paternoster,” pp. 201-210. The Pack-Mans Pater Noster (1624) by Sir 
James Sempill was a reply to Matthew Kellison’s The Gagge of the Re- 
formed Gospell (1623). John Taylor’s version, entitled A Pedlar and a 
Romish Priest (1641), was a reply to a later edition of the Gagge; a 
comparison of the two versions shows that, contrary to previous opinion, 
Taylor (“the water poet”) “worked hard at improving both the poetry 
and the satire of The Pack-mans Paternoster and that as a whole A Pedlar 
and a Romish Priest has some right to be judged as an independent pro- 
duction.” 


2589. Bühler, Curt F. “Johannes Consobrinus and His English Con- 
nections,” pp. 211-212. The preface to the early editions of his De 
iustitia commutativa (1483) can be better understood when it is realized 
that he received his Doctorate of Theology at Oxford in 1449 and prob- 
ably became acquainted at that time with the prefect of St. Mary’s, South- 
hampton, at whose request he wrote the work. John Bale (1495-1563) 
also wrote a sketch of Consobrinus (BM Harley Ms 3838, f. 214). 


2590. Stuart,.G. William, Jr. “Concerning Two Anonymous Printings 
by John Dawson,” pp. 218-219. Analysis of type founts, a woodcut 
capital, and ornaments in A Certificate from Northamptonshire (Wing 
C1766) and Sir Robert B. Cotton’s Histories of the Lives and Raignes of 
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Henry the Third and Henry the Fourth (Wing C6494) reveals conclusive- 
ly that both were printed by John Dawson (in 1641 and 1642). 


2591. Slepian, Barry. ‘The Publication History of Faulkner's Edition 
of Gullivers Travels,” pp. 219-221. It has usually been assumed that 
George Faulkner’s edition (1734) was prepared from an interleaved 
copy of Motie’s first edition sent to Ireland by Charles Ford; but the 
Ford-Swift correspondence suggests that Ford did not send the copy 
since both’ he and Swift thought it would not be of help. Probably 
Faulkner himself picked it up when he visited London in 1734, 


2592. White, William. “Addenda to Whitman’s Short Stories,” pp. 221- 
222. Five appearances of Whitman stories may now be added to the list 
in PBSA, LIT (1958), 300-306, and two corrections made in it. 


2593. Kane, Norman. “A Further Printing of That Lass o’Lowrie’s,” 
p. 222. To the three printing of Frances Hodgson Burnett’s first book 
noted in BAL 2033 may now be added a fourth (between 2 and 3), 
which lacks the illustration credit and the “All Rights Reserved” state- 
ment on the title page, which collates [1-178, 18+}, and which has two 
pages of advertisements at the back. 


2594, McFate, Patricia. “A Holograph Notebook and the Publication of 
Its Contents: A Bibliographical Note on James Stephens,” p. 226. 
Though the Bramsbick bibliography lists two of the four short stories 
in a holograph notebook of May 31, 1917, as unpublished, they actually 
were published—‘Crépe de Chine” in Smart Set, July 1918, and “‘Saw- 
dust” in Century, September 1918; in addition, “The Wolf” also had its 
first printing in Century, September 1918, rather than in the 1928 volume 
Etched in Moonlight. 


2595. Tanselle, G. Thomas. “Charles A. Beard in the Freeman,” pp. 
226-229. On the basis of two annotated sets of the Freeman (1920- 
1924), it is possible to identify five reviews, five editorials, and two 
paragraphs representing anonymous or pseudonymous work by Beard (in 
addition to 21 signed reviews and two letters not previously listed in a 
Beard bibliography). 


2596. Tanselle, G. Thomas. “Two More Appearances of “The Raven,’ ” 
pp. 229-230. Reprintings of Poe’s “Raven” in the Pennsylvania Inquirer, 
Februaty 15, 1845, and the London Journal, March 21, 1846, should be 
added to the list given in SB, XVI (1963), 220-223. 


2597. Haber, Tom Burns. “Three Unreported Letters of A. E. Hous- 
man,” pp. 230-233. An album of photographs and letters compiled by 
the sculptor and medalist Theodore Spicer-Simson (now in the Prince- 
ton library) contains, besides the photograph of the medallion of Hous- 
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man, three letters (July 19, September 14, 1922; May 27, 1924) about 
the medallion, from Housman to the artist. 
G. Thomas Tanselle 


PERSONALIST, XLIV:3, Summer 1963. 


2598. Carson, Herbert L. “The Tragic Quest,” pp. 309-321. The 
essence of modern tragedy, with its new insistence on the tragic signifi- 
cance of the common man, is that any individual quest is idle and slated 
to fail. The tragic quest continues in drama but without elevation. The 
modern tragic hero does not elevate us for he is not elevated; he is in- 
capable of extricating himself from his plight or of bearing the depth of 
suffering which gives intensity to tragedy. Although modern tragic 
characters lack the inner substance which would allow them to transcend 
their dilemmas, “they are consequential figures because they remind us, 
hopelessly, of the inescapable yawning churchyard and the contagions 
of hell.” 


2599. Marshall, William H. “The Conclusion of Great Expectations as 
the Fulfillment of Myth,” pp. 337-347. Pip’s first person narrative in 
Dickens’s Great oe aaa enables him to transform his story into 
myth. This point of view is the primary structural fact of the novel and 
enables the story itself to become personally didactic. The full signifi- 
cance of the paradox of self-fulfillment arises from the total self- 
consciousness of Pip’s narrative: in himself he finds the power necessary 
for moral and emotional survival. It is the self acting in the present 
which gives reality and meaning to the image of the self in the past 
gtoping among the symbols of death. His is “the story of the way in 
which one has become involved in evil and then come to understand it, 
thereby transcending the phenomenal world of which evil is ar apparent 


aspect.” 
—~Gerald J. Schiffhorst 


QUEEN’S QUARTERLY, LXX:2, Summer 1963. 


2600. Greene, Donald. “Reflections on a Literary Anniversary,” pp. 
198-208. Two hundred years ago, James Boswell met Samuel Johnson 
for the first time. Since then, Boswell and Johnson are thought of to- 
gether. Boswell’s biography of Johnson, however, is not as valuable as it 
is usually made out. Apart from the accounts of the 425 days on which 
Boswell was in Johnson’s company, the biography is very inaccurate. The 
rest’ makes Johnson a simpler person than he actually was, and gives 
the public the cosy and quaint picture it wanted. A more reliable biog- 
raphy is Sir John Hawkins’s Life of Johnson, since Hawkins had more 
in common with Johnson than Boswell had and was therefore better able 
to understand him. 


2601. Plumstead, A. W. “Puritanism and Nineteenth Century Ameri- 
can Literature,” pp. 209-222. Literary critics usually underrate the im- 
portance of New England Puritan writers such as Bradford, Winthrop, 
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Cotton, Taylor, Williams, the Mathers, and Edwards. A thorough 
knowledge of their writings is, however, indispensable to an understand- 
ing of American literature. They helped to inaugurate the “American 
Dream” and prophesied its destruction. They “produced the rich symbol- 
ism of the American Renaissance,” as witness Edwards’s influence on 
Hawthorne and Melville. The Puritans had a habit of story-telling which 
Cooper, Melville, and Dana later took up. They also introduced into 
literature “the conflict of head and heart [and] the relationshop between 
the individual and society.” 


2602. Angus, William. “Modern Theatre Reflects the Times,” pp. 255- 
263. The theater holds “the mirror up to Nature, reflecting the times,” 
even when these times appear to be absurd, as they do nowadays, and as 
they do in Beckett’s, Pinter’s, and N. F. Simpson’s plays: “God’s not 
in his heaven, naught’s right with the world.” But occasionally one finds 
a light in their dark prospects, such as Thornton Wilder's Our Town. 
—K. P. Jochum 


RAMPARTS: 1:1, May 1962, 


2603. Marcel, Gabriel. “The Finality of Drama,” pp. 4-10. Drama is 
an encounter lifting the spectator to a transcendent consciousness and 
compassion. It liberates from social and psychological pressures by il- 
luminating them from several directions. A ground soil of native tradition 
or the experience of music (lacking in avant-garde theater) makes possi- 
ble the concern for the world of the play which crosses “the frontier 
between truth and illusion.” 


{The next three articles are grouped as “A Symposium on J. D. 
Salinger.” } 


2604. Hinckle, Warren. “J. D. Salinger’s Glass Menagerie,” pp. 48-51. 
An increasing “sense of estrangement and anguish in human relationships 
marks Salinger’s characters (especially the Glass family), who are set 
apart by possessing rather than lacking some quality. The “often 
arbitrary comic element” underscores the intensely sensitive in his im- 
portant work-in-progress, 


2605. Bowen, Robert O. “The Salinger Syndrome: Charity Against 
Whom?” pp. 52-60. Salinger’s work is seriously flawed by near obscen- 
ity, blasphemy, misdirected sympathy, religious bigotry, snobbery plus 
“professional underdogism,” superficiality, logical positivism, distorted 
values generally. 


2606. Keating, Edward M. “Salinger: The Murky Mirror,” pp. 61-66. 
Evaluation of Salinger.is premature (emotional controversy, small output, 
undefined position). Having “exposed the truth [of our sick civilization] 
in terms of the deepest feelings of American young people,” he offers 
only fantasy as cure. This should reawaken our responsibility for the 
decay he reveals. 
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2607. Braybrooke, Neville. “Ronald Firbank, 1886-1926,” pp. 4-12. A 
dozen or more novels and plays of the self-styled “dingy lilac blossom of 
rarity untold” combine romanticism and self-mockery, elegant bawdiness 
and religious ae eee in the meticulous “orchestration” of his phrase 
file (on legendary blue postcards). Evelyn Waugh’s appreciation in 1929 
sparked Firbank’s posthumous reputation which increasing accessibility of 
his work supports. 


2608. Sisk, John P. “Writers and Scientists: The Two Cultures,” pp. 17- 
22. C. P. Snow’s summons to consider the rift between science and litera- 
ture (or between two “styles” and two modes of precision) prompts re- 
examination of the artist’s struggle to validate his vision which presup- 
poses the ordering power of imagination, the reliability of the senses and 
the dignity of the individual. The very making of art “out of ...a 
chaotic, determinist or malign universe . . . undercuts all relativist, 
materialist . . . and positivist positions.” Although historically science 
has often threatened the writer’s vision, the genuine advances of science 
ought to enrich it. 


-——, 1:3, November 1962. 


2609. Stiehl, Harry. “Achievement in American Catholic Poetry,” pp. 
26-38. Significant American Catholic poets have arisen only in the 20th 
century. Allen Tate (born 1899) “charts the religious journey of an in- 
tellectual.” Robert Fitzgerald (born 1910) displays calm “mastery of the 
lyric and elegiac modes.” Of the Robert Lowell generation (born during 
World War I), Brother Antoninus’s powerful verse is stylistically remi- 
niscent of Walt Whitman and Robinson Jeffers; John Frederick Nims’s 
sophisticated exercises lately reveal new depth and sensitivity; the poems 
of Dunstan Thompson's twenties are distinguished for brilliance and in- 
sight. Robert Lowell emerged as a major poet in the 1940’s with a “grand 
manner” and “resonant meters” now abandoned. 


{The next three articles are grouped as “A Symposium on Tennessee 
Williams” } 

2610. Coffey, Warren. “Tennessee Williams: The Playwright as Analy- 
sand,” pp. 51-58. Williams’s “real but modest talent” for drama (his 
attempts in other genres fail) exceeds Arthur Miller's, fall short of 
Eugene O’Neill’s, is geared to the limitations of Broadway actors and 
audiences. Mostly subliterary, his plays are “dramatized symptoms,” dis- 
playing the “intense emotionality of the old melodrama.” His four 
etter plays are The Glass Menagerie, A Streetcar Named Desire, Sud- 
denly Last Summer, and Night of the Iguana. Even here “he writes 
obliquely of special experiences and perception rather than of the tragedy 
of the general human condition.” 
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2611. Adler, Jacob H. “Night of the Iguana; A New Tennessee Wil- 
liams?” pp. 59-68. Popularity and Pulitzer Prizes, and critical disdain 
for commercial shockers complicate any estimate of Williams’s achieve- 
ment. Night of the Iguana in its realism, its morally and psychologically 
sound central character, its integrated theme and symbols “represents a 
new vision and a new promise.” 


2612. Keating, Edward M. “Mildew on the Old Magnolia,” pp. 69-74. 
Ibsen and his followers matched social revolution with revolutionary 
theater. American drama in the 1930’s was violent and naive; contem- 
porary playwrights are too disillusioned for social protest. Tennessee 
Williams voices man’s hopeless victimhood, perceiving “no underlying 
order to life.” He is detent in his handling of sex and death, eloquent 
in portraying suffering as senseless and inescapable. Lacking free will, 
his characters are ineligible for true drama. 


, 1:4, January 1963. 


2613. [Griffin, John Howard, interviewed by Thomas P. McDonnell], 
pp. 6-16. When Griffin’s medical studies were interrupted by war and 
when injury damaged his sight, he began research in medieval music, 
monastic history, psychology, philosophy, and theology. His controver- 
sial first novel, The Devil Rides Outside (1949), marked his conversion 
to Catholicism and opened a literary career whose promise Maxwell 
Geismar hailed. Nyuzi and Black Like Me treat individual rather than 
intercultural problems from an essentially Thomist position. Scattered 
Shadows is the autobiography of his blind years and partial cure, “In- 
fluences” include a French education, Maritain’s mentorship, and artist 
friends. Griffin reads little contemporary literature and works in isola- 


tion. ; 


2614. Fiedler, Leslie A. “The Anti-War Novel and the Good Soldier 
Schweik,” pp. 43-48. Pacifism following World War I generated the 
anti-war novel popularized by William Faulkner and Ernest Hemingway 
and multiplied since the 1940’s. “The notion of the Christian Hero is no 
longer viable for the creative imagination,” but “the anti-heroic revolt 
has itself become . . . a new convention.” Jaroslav Hasek created (Prague, 
the 1920’s) in The Good Soldier Schweik the “ultimate ancestor” of the 
modern Falstaff in an absurd world. 


2615. Kunkel, Francis L. “The Priest as Scapegoat in the Modern Cath- 
olic Novel,” pp. 72-78. The “good priest” novels of G. K. Chesterton, 
A. J. Cronin, and others focus on exterior struggles and service, while 
“the good novel about a priest is profound, psychological and mystical.” 
Georges Bernanos, Graham Greene and Francois Mauriac most often 
portray the priest as scapegoat. Sven Stolpe’s Sound of a Distant Horn 
and Morris West's The Devil’s Advocate further show “the mission of 
the Church today, an unparalleled call to sacrifice and suffering.” 
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, 1:5, March 1963. 


2616. Potoker, Edward, and Neville Braybrooke. “The Mystery of the 
Biue Cards (an Exchange of Letters), pp. 53-55. Among the errors 
of Braybrooke’s essay on Ronald Firbank (Ramparts, September 1962) 
is the perpetuation of Osbert Sitwell’s anecdotal report of “large blue 
postcards” used for notes and drafts. None such appear in the Firbank 
Mss catalogue. “Scholarly faking” produces several other missatements. 
{Braybrooke’s reply contradicts, explains, or accepts the several allegations 
of Potoker, whose “pedantry” he deplores.] 


2617. Geismar, Maxwell. ‘Henry James: The Psychology of the Key 
Hole,” pp. 57-64. The Sacred Fount explores more than the /iaison that 
betrays itself by the transfer of qualities. The observer who pursued in the 
reciprocal rejuvenation and aging of the disparate married couple an ex- 
planation of the exchanged brilliance and colorlessness of the suspected 
lovers exhibits “the insanity of pure reason”; the rejection of the artist 
because of his superiority; and a “catharsis for [James’s} own deepest 
illusions . . . on both the sexual and the social levels.” 


, I1:1, May 1963. 


2618. Butler, Richard, O. P. “George Santayana: Catholic Agnostic,” 
pp. 33-37. Rootless, uncommitted, Santayana constructed a personal 
philosophy—‘‘the reality of religion altogether escaped him’’—at once 
transcendental and sensist, describing “natural aesthetic contemplations 
in terms of Christian ascetism and mysticism.” Despite his “cir- 
cumstantial affinity” to Catholicism he died an agnostic. 


2619. St. John-Stevas, Norman. “Art, Morality and Censorship,” pp. 
40-48. Prudence and artistic integrity in responsible authors, and legal 
restraint of pornographers are consistent with freedom of expression. 
Prosecution for obscenity is relatively modern. ‘T'wentieth-century test 
cases have modified earlier definitions, demanding that books be judged 
whole, not by isolated passages, and protecting serious works of litera- 
ture. Pornography is only part of a wider social problem. 


2620. Coffey, Warren. “Wyndham Lewis: Enemy of the Rose,” pp. 
70-76. Percy Wyndham Lewis (not D. B.) died in 1957, “the most 
neglected major writer of our time and its most resolute enemy.” With 
Aristophanic satire and comedy he attacked the “lyrical “Time-philoso- 
phy, ” of Marx, Nietzsche, Bergson, Einstein, and Von Hartmann as 
“crying down . . . intelligence” and losing “the sense of human limits.” 
Lewis saw James Joyce, Proust, and D. H. Lawrence as victims of the 
Time-god. He wrote too much, and was often careless and arrogant. 


2621. Rose, W. K. “Wyndham Lewis in His Letters,” pp. 85-89. Lewis 
was a revolutionary in literature and the visual arts. His correspondence, 
especially that with W. B. Yeats, T. S. Eliot, and Augustus John is 
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both “microcosm of his time and place” and validation of his many 
“causes,” notably his conviction of “the superiority of intellect and 
creativity.” 

—Mother Mary Anthony 


REVIEW OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, IV:2, April 1963. 


2622. Blagden, Cyprian. ‘“‘Longman’s Magazine,” pp. 9-22. Founded 
on the belief that a large body of readers was interested in good litera- 
ture at a low price, Longmans Magazine met with a successful public 
reaction in 1883 that dwindled, however, until the magazine’s demise 
in 1905. Its “popular literature” primarily fiction, the magazine’s de- 
cline can be attributed in part to its method of serialization and also to 
the Jack of illustrations and the difficulty of the articles. The work of 
pane Payn typified its fiction. Its verse was entertaining rather than 
iterary. 


2623. Smith, Peter. ‘The Cornhill Magazine—Number 1,” pp. 23-34. 
George Smith, recognizing the need for good literature at a low cost, 
proposed the Cornhill Magazine in 1859; he asked Thackeray for a 
novel to serialize, and, when he could find no one else, asked the 
author also to be editor. Among early contributors were Tennyson 
and Elizabeth Browning. Thackeray wanted a magazine “written ‘for 
gentlemen by gentlemen.’ ” The first issue was typical: it treated items 
of current interest, covered a diversity of subjects, and published articles 
by authorities in their fields. 


2624. Ravenscroft, Arthur. “Pauline Smith,” pp. 55-67. Encouraged 
in her writing by Arnold Bennett, Pauline Smith produced a novel, The 
Beadle, and ten powerful short stories, The Little Karoo, all set in South 
Africa where she was born. Her power derives from her ability to realize 
“an organic community, with a way of life, identity, and consciousness 
of its own.” In its effort to depict the language of the Afrikaans, her 
dialogue reflects the Bible. In treating her simple community, she concen- 
trates on a mode of experience “shorn of incidental elaborations” and 
gue human emotions in depth. She does not present racial con- 
icts. 


2625. McIntosh, Angus. “‘As You Like I: A Grammatical Clue to 
Character,” pp. 68-81. The use of thou and you in Shakespeare provides 
a “nuance” to which the reader tries “to bring an import.” In the dia- 
logues between Rosalind and Celia, for example, disturbances to their 
condition of “normal rapport” are signaled by the shift in the use of 
thou and yox. 


2626. Hutchins, Eleanor N. “The Transfer of Power in ‘King Lear’ 
and ‘The Tempest, ” pp. 82-93. In Shakespeare evil gets its hold over 
good when good withdraws and leaves a “power vacuum” which evil 
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fills. In Lear the idea of power is linked to the idea of love, for in 
failing to link love propérly to power, both Lear and Gloucester leave 
openings for evil. In Temp, Prospero loses power when he gives up 
work—v.e., resigns his duties. 


2627. Griffin, Ernest G. “‘Gismond of Salerne’: A Critical Apprecia- 
tion,” pp. 94-107. Critical clichés describing the “ ‘romantic subject’ ” 
and “ ‘all the weight of classical tragedy” in Gismond of Salerne pro- 
voke new considerations. The play can be seen as structured around 
commonplaces that give it meaning for readers today, especially around 
a generalization concerning sadism and masochism in Freud’s Civiliza- 
tion and Its Discontents. 


2628. Hanratty, Jerome. “Melodrama—Then and Now,” pp. 108-114. 
A comparison of 19th with 20th-century melodrama suggests some lessons 
the modern playwright might learn. Compared to contemporary “dodo- 
drama,” Victorian melodrama presents situations that are truer to “a 
scale of traditional values,” and a language that is often more direct and 
immediate. Beside modern “‘kitchen-sink” drama, the earlier melodrama 
uses language more coherent than that of the new drama is likely to be 
200 years from now, shows less subjectivity, suggests a greater concern 
for craft, and indicates a stronger consideration for audience. 


, 1V:3, July 1963. 


2629. Torchiana, Donald T., and Glenn O'Malley. “Some New Letters 
from W. B. Yeats to Lady Gregory,” pp. 9-47. Twenty-three letters from 
Yeats to Lady Gregory purchased by the Deering Library at Northwestern 
University throw light on Yeats’s activities from 1912 to 1914 and during 
the autumn of 1920, [Letters printed in full.} 


2630. Stallworthy, Jon. “Iwo of Yeats’s Last Poems,” pp. 48-69. 
Yeats probably had the structure of “The Long-legged Fly’ complete in 
his mind before the various drafts were written. Concerned with “the 
heroic trinity of warrior, lover... , and artist,” the poem demonstrates 
Yeats’s application of theories of A Vision and his use of personal ex- 
perience and observation. The revisions of “The Statues” indicate that 
a study of the development of Yeats’s poems individually is helpful and 
a reading of the whole of Yeats essential to an cadeptanding of any part. 


2631. Stanford, W. B. “Yeats in the Irish Senate” (rev.-act., The Senate 
Speeches of W. B, Yeats, ed. Donald R. Pearce), pp. 71-80. The col- 
lection of Yeats’s Senate speeches is of more use to those interested in 
Yeats’s “oratorical style and political thought” than to those concerned 
with “his political status and achievements in their full national pers- 
pective.” Though Yeats’s manner of presenting a case sometimes upset 
his supporters, he still achieved practical results. He quit the Senate 
because “he was tired in himself rather than tired of the Senate.” 
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2632. Bushrui, S. D. “The King’s Threshold: A Defence of Poetry,” 
pp. 81-94. The King’s Threshold presents the germ of three of Yeats's 
ideas. Poetry is great art: it sets forth an ideal upon which coming gen- 
erations pattern themselves. Within a tradition of aristocracy and courtly 
patronage the poet finds an atmosphere conducive to the creative act. A 
process of spiritual inheritance insures the survival of the poetic creation 
and its values. 


2633. Weston, John C., Jr. “Edmund Burke’s Wit,” pp. 95-107. John- 
son said that Burke had no wit. Though the wit Burke used for ridicule 
was recognized by others as matchless, Johnson’s opinion was correct 
where Burke’s parlor wit is concerned. This relied on puns which, even 
though they showed the quickness of Burke’s mind, were usually bad. 
Johnson complained that Burke related sounds, not ideas. Yet Burke’s 
admirers need not apologize. 


2634. Saul, George Brandon. “A Wild Sowing: The Short Stories of 
Liam O'Flaherty,” pp. 108-113. The variety and subject matter of Spring 
Sowing suggest what is to come in later volumes. The best stories are 
close to the soil and treat the people and animals associated with it. The 
Tent has a richer and wider range, but shows little humor. In The Moun- 
tain Tavern and Other Stories are horror and clichés, and there is less 
sentimentality than in the earlier work. Two Lovely Beasts and Other 
Stories, like the earlier volumes, has little stylistic ornamentation and slight 
concern for plot. There is less wildness and fewer clichés. O'Flaherty 
has weaknesses, but he is worth reading. 

—Lewis B. Horne 


REVIEW OF ENGLISH STUDIES (N.S.), XIV:53, February 1963. 


2635, Evans, J. M. “Genesis B and Its Background. Part I,” pp. 1-16. 
Precedents for the modifications in the story of the Fall in Genesis B are 
to be found, if at all, in literary not theological, traditions. Nearly all 
the changes occur in the description of the fall of Adam and Eve—the 
tempter appearing as a messenger of Satan, his masquerading as an angel, 
his prior approach to Adam, the designation of the tree of knowledge as 
the tree of death, Eve’s post-lapsarian vision, the events leading up to 
Adam’s fall, the story of the fall of the angels, the emphasis of Adam's 
and Eve's immediate repentance. 


2636. Watson, George. “Dryden’s First Answer to Rymer,” pp. 17-23. 
Tonson’s text of the “Heads of an Answer to Rymer,” published in his 
1711 edition of Beaumont and Fletcher, is more reliable than Johnson's 
in the “Life of Dryden.” The “Heads” is important as “the one critical 
document in English between the Restoration and Johnson’s Shakespeare 
2 which the Poetics of Aristotle are attacked frontally and without quali- 
ication.” 
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2637. Hergenhan, L. T. | “‘Meredith’s Revisions of Harry Richmond,” 
pp. 24-32. Possibly Meredith deleted chapters of Harry Richmond be- 
cause of critical disapproval and because he felt this disapproval reflected 
a lack of sympathy for his hero. Yet the novel also received favorable 
publicity. Meredith should have retained the chapters, for in omitting 
this description of Harry’s regressions, he omits an important part in the 
description of Harry’s growth. Likewise, he omits material that would 
give a deeper understanding of Janet. 


2638. Beer, Gillian. ‘‘Meredith’s Revisions of The Tragic Comedians,” 
pp. 33-53. Meredith’s additions to the Ms serve to “foreshadow or con- 
trast with events already described and heighten our understanding of 
their significance.” He appeals to the reader, gives additional facts, ex- 
pands the role of the “‘commentating characters,” or reveals more of 
Alvan’s and Clotilde’s thoughts. His insertions in the proofs relate to 
Clotilde or point to lessons to be learned from the characters in the book. 


2639. McIntosh, Angus, and Colin Williamson. “King Lear, Act I, 
Scene i. A Stylistic Note,” pp. 54-56. The shift in Lear’s use of the 
second person singular and plural modes of address indicates his feelings 
towards his daughters and provides a source of dramatic irony. ‘The 
shift from the formal first person plurals, we, our, us, to the more 
personal I, my, me forms is equally revealing.” 


2640. Sparrow, John. “Gray's ‘ pring of Tears, ” pp. 58-61. Possibly 
Gray’s “O lachrymarum fons” and Tennyson’s “Tears, idle tears” have a 
source in one of the Psalms. 


2641. Russell, Norma H. ‘New Letters of Sir Walter Scott,” pp. 61-65. 
{Thtee letters from Scott reflecting his interest in ballads and one con- 
doling with Dr. William Somerville on the death of his bother are 
printed. } 


, (NS.) XIV:54, May 1963. 


2642, Evans, J. M. “Genesis B and Its Background. Part II,” pp. 113- 
123. Theologically, the Genesis poet’s interpretation of the Fall comes 
from an age that accepted the letter, but not the spirit, of Augustinianism. 
Literarily his treatment shows the influence of the Germanic epic—in 
style, in method, in narrative technique, and in plot structure. The poet 
tries in Germanic terms to answers questions left unanswered in the 
Biblical narrative. 


2643. Hills, David Farley. “Gawain’s Fault in Sir Gawain and the Green 
Knight,” pp. 124-131. When Gawain accuses himself of the sin of 
covetousness, he does not refer to the love of riches, but to a more general, 
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Augustinian meaning of the word—one which denotes a turning away 
from God to an excessive self-love. This self-love Gawain shows when 
he accepts the girdle to save his life. 


2644. Simon, Irène. “Dryden’s Revision of the Essay of Dramatic Poesy,” 
pp. 132-141. Dryden’s revision of the Essay is more formal and less 
colloquial than the original. The changes, mostly grammatical, sober the 
writing and bring about a loss of “idiomatic flavour’; but they also give 
greater clarity, make smoother the continuity of thought, and show in 
other ways Dryden’s concern for his reader. 


2645. Raben, Joseph. “Milton’s Influence on Shelley's Translation of 
Dante’s ‘Matilda Gathering Flowers, ” pp. 142-156. Shelley believed 
that in translating a work into English “the translator must assume the 
role of the English poet who most clearly resembles in spirit the original 
poet.” Since he felt Milton was closest to Dante, Shelley relied on his 
knowledge of Milton, especially in the choice of diction and imagery, in 
his translation of the fragment from the Purgatorio. 


2646, Sherry, Norman. “Conrad and the S$. S$. Vidar,” pp. 157-163. 
Details of Conrad’s service on the Vidar tally in most respects with those 
paralleled in The Shadow-Line. Conrad seldom alters facts from his own 
experience except for artistic reasons. 


2647. Finkelpearl, P. J. “Donne and Everard Gilpin: Additions, Cor- 
rections, and Conjectures,” pp. 164-167. Everard Gilpin and John Mar- 
ston were probably related. Publius in Gilpin's Satyra tertia cannot be 
identified with Donne, nor “the amorous poet” of the “Satyre Preludium” 
of Skialethia. In another passage, however, “John” does refer to Donne. 


2648. Collins, Philip. “Dickens and the Edinburgh Review,” pp. 167- 
172. Dickens failed to contribute three promised articles to the Review 
in 1840 because he was too big an author to contribute articles to other 
journals, “to become a member of a team,” and because he did not find 
the Review congenial to his outlook. 


2649. Brooks, Roger L. “The Genesis of Matthew Arnold’s “Thyrsis,’” 
pp. 172-174. Arnold began thinking of the poem earlier than has been 
supposed—shortly after Clough’s death. Longer in forming than the two 
years Arnold mentioned, the poem was in his mind from 1861 to 1866. 
—Lewis B. Horne 


SEQUOIA, VI:3, Spring 1961. 

2650. Houtz, Judy. ‘The End of the Intellectual,” pp. 20-23. Ayn 
Rand cavalierly dismisses Hume, Kant, Hegel, Marx, Nietsche, Comte, 
Spencer, Bentham, and the pragmatists without appearing to understand 
them. She protests the intellectuals’ “most infamous injustice’ to the 
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businessman who is “the -producer.” “The end of the ‘new intellectual’ 
is to serve as Witch Doctor to the new Attila.” 
—Hugh Pendexter III 


SOUTHERN FOLKLORE QUARTERLY, XXVI:3, September 1962. 
(Adapted from Abstracts of Folklore Studies, 1:3, July 1963.) 


2651. Hall, Wade. “Humor and Folklore in Vinnie Williams’s Walk 
Egypt,” pp 225-231. Southern literature “has been distinguished consis- 
tently by two elements: humor and folklore.” A recent example of such 
a Southern novel is Vinnie Williams’s Walk Egypt, which contains ele- 
ments of this humor and folk-like characterizations. “In Walk Egypt 
Vinnie Williams demonstrated the relevance of humor and folklore to 
contemporary Southern literature. Although drawing freely on techniques 
from the past, she used no cheap tricks common to much of Southern 
humor: no inorganic episodes of farce, no exaggerated or superimposed 
dialect, no caricatures, no sensational exploitation of local peculiarities.” 


2652. Taylor, Archer. “Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases in Roger 
L'Estrange, The Fables of Aesop,” pp. 232-245. The collection “does 
not contain many novel texts, but it has considerable value for historical 
DE because our knowledge of late 17th century proverbs is scanty.” 
exts are briefly annotated—cross-references to the major proverb collec- 
tions. “Almost all these proverbs are still in use and show little variation 
from the forms current two and a half centuries ago.” Some of the texts 
listed “are perhaps sententious and not proverbial and may have been 

passed over by previous collectors for this reason.” 
—Butler Waugh 


SPECTATOR, No. 7043, June 21, 1963. 


2653. Macinnes, Colin. “Involved and Aloof” (rev.-art., Graham 
Greene, A Sense of Reality), p. 812. Throughout his writing career, 
Greene has been concerned (like all writers who mature) with the eternal 
themes of life-and-death and good-and-evil. But there is, throughout, so 
little sense of human beings. These tales, for example, though involved 
with human problems, reveal anew Greene’s aloofness. The chief reason 
is that Greene’s tragic sense is incomplete. He presents “the fatality 
hanging over man, but not the accompanying hope of his redemption.” 

—Robert Yackshaw 


STUDIA HIBERNICA, I, 1961. (Adapted from Abstracts of Folklore 
Studies, 1:3, July 1963.) 


2654, Breatnach, R. A. “The End of a Tradition: A Survey of Eight- 
eenth Century Gaelic Literature,” pp. 128-150. The Jate modern period 
in classical Gaelic learning came to an end in the early 19th century. An 
examination of the Ms work of various authors, some published and edit- 
ed versions, some still unpublished, shows that the main centers of learn- 
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ing in this period were in Munster, the city, of Dublin, and in north 
Leinster and south-east Ulster. Many oral traditions of the 18th and 19th 
century /éterati may still be collected in rural Ireland. 


2655. Binchy, D. A. “The Background of Early Irish Literature,” pp. 
7-18. Oral transmission played a role in preserving the early sources be- 
fore they were written down. The introduction to the Senchas Mor, one 
of the most celebrated early law tracts, tells us that it was kept from ob- 
livion by “the joint memory of the ancients, transmission from one ear 
to another,” and “the changing of the poets.” Tara’s claim to be the 
administrative center of early Ireland is valid only after its triumph in 
432 A. D. Before, Emain Macha, near Armagh, as mentioned in the 
Ulidian Sagas, had been the capitol. Thus, likely St. Patrick, Ireland’s 
national saint, was not, as tradition has it, intimately associated with Tara, 
but more probably with Emain Macha. [Article stresses the social and 
historical contexts, rather than the folkloristic.] 

—R. A. Gailey 


STUDIA NEOPHILOLOGICA, XXXV:1, 1963. 


2656. Chalker, John. “Thomson’s Seasons and Virgil’s Georgics: The 
Problem of Primitivism and Progress,” pp. 41-56. The apparent conflict 
between primitivism and progress in Thomson’s Seasons reflects a similar 
conflict in his source, Virgil’s Georgics. Like Virgil, Thomson shows a 
nostalgia for the Golden Age and an optimistic admiration for the Iron 
Age. The overtly patriotic and political material in The Seasons also re- 
flects Virgil’s practice in the Georgics, 


2657. Matthews, G. M. “Julian and Maddalo: The Draft and the Mean- 
ing,” pp. 57-84, A study of the Ms shows that this poem was written in 
1819 rather than 1818. It resembles Prometheus Unbound in that its 
subject is man’s power “to control his own indiviual or historical destiny 
in spite of outer contingency and inner pain.” The Maniac is a composite 
of all poets who begin life in gladness and end it in madness, Although 
et had Tasso in mind, he broadened the portrait so that it is general- 
ized. 


2658. Hoyt, Charles Alva. “Theme and Imagery in the Poetry of T. L. 
Beddoes,” pp. 85-103. The imagery of Beddoes’s poetry shows a continu- 
ing consistency. Current images include death, storms, flowers and women 
as symbols of life, and the sea as a symbol of the unknown, as well as 
images which show a distaste for the flesh and a preference for the spirit- 
ual and ethereal. A pervasive theme is hostility and misunderstanding 
between father and son. 


2659. Bassan, Maurice. ‘Misery and Society: Some New Perspectives on 
Stephen Crane’s Fiction,” pp. 104-120. When Crane wrote “An Experi- 
ment in Misery,” there was a division of opinion about tramps, some 
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writers seeing them as ne’er-do-wells who refused to work and others 
seeing them as products of a society which could not find work for them. 
Crane’s story is an indictment of society for producing this class of men 
and then mistreating them. 

—Arnold B. Fox 


STUDIES IN LINGUISTICS, XV:3-4, Winter 1960/61. 


2660. Markel, Norman N., and Eric P. Hamp. “‘Connotative Meanings of 
Certain Phoneme Sequences,” pp. 47-61. The English initial clusters 
/gl, sp, fl, sm, st/ plus /iy/ and /ah/ were presented to naive 
listeners who had to assess their meanings in terms of 15 set pairs of 
opposite adjectives such as good-bad, clean-dirty, Mean values obtained 
for same clusters plus different vowels were processed statistically. Clus- 
ters do connote meaning. They form psycho-morphs, not morphemes as 
G. L. Trager has argued. 

—Herbert Pilch 


TAMARACK REVIEW, No. 27, Spring 1963. 


2661. Taaffe, Gerald. ‘Diary of a Montreal Newspaper Reader,” pp. 49- 
62. “The liveliest local news in Montreal’s English papers today is to be 
found in the ‘Letters to the Editor’ columns of the Montreal Star, and the 
hottest controversies in the ‘Letters to the Editor’ are concerned with the 
arts.” An exchange between critic and poet is, in its vituperativeness, 
reminiscent of the 18th century. 

—T. O. Mallory 


TULANE DRAMA REVIEW, VII:4, Summer 1963. 


2662. Fergusson, Francis. “After Paranoia, What Next?” pp. 22-26. 
In concerning himself almost totally with the frustrations of groups and 
of individuals, the contemporary American playwright lacks a proper dis- 
tance between himself and this subject-matter and needs a greater under- 
standing of the “historical forces” which produced these frustrations. 
Playrights need to develop a highly personalized style which would be 
apparent not only on the language level but thoughout all aspects of 
production. 


2663. Gilman, Richard. “The Drama Is Coming Now,’ pp. 27-42. The 
plays of Eugene O'Neill, Tennessee Williams, Arthur Miller, and now 
Edward Albee, which present “the illusion of refreshment or inspiration 
from primitive sources common to minds tired of thought and subtlety,” 
are less meaningful than the European drama of the last 80 years because 
they Jack “significant” intellectuality; they fail “to re-ivterpret and re- 
locate man”; their characters are still “substitute persons . . . identifiable 
by comparison or reference to figures in the world”; and their traditional 
plotting has not been “repudiated” sufficiently for allegorical develop- 
ment. ; 
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2664. Esslin, Martin. “Brecht, the Absurd, and the Future,” pp. 43-54. 
The two main branches of the avant-garde theater, Brechtians and writers 
of the “Theatre of the Absurd,” may fuse into a “fluid, theatrical kind 
of drama that . . . is able to move from realism to a heightened expres- 
sionist, stylized version of external reality,” to the world of dreams and 
introspection by way of poetic language or through a “total breakdown 
of language.” This theater “would always, basically, remain tragi-comic.” 
Contemporary English playwrights whose works show such a trend are 
Harold Pinter and John Arden. 

—Elton F. Henley 


TWENTIETH CENTURY LITERATURE, IX:2, July 1963. 


2665. Gustafson, Richard. “The Practick of the Maker in Wallace 
Stevens,” pp. 83-88. Stevens believed that reality can be discovered and 
validated only through the creative imagination, a theme found in many 
of his poems, even those dealing with other subjects. The word practick 
suggests “the medieval notion of the skill, the craftsmanship of the 
maker.” Man is almost divine in his ability to recreate reality in his own 
terms. 


2666. Gerstenberger, Donna, and George Hendrick. “1962 Supplement 
to Directory of Periodicals,” pp. 89-92. This listing provides information 
concerning the editorial policies of 18 periodicals which publish articles in 
English and American language and literature. 


2667. Kosok, Heinz. “Thornton Wilder: A Bibliography of Criticism,” 


pp. 93-100. 
—Robert C. Steensma 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO QUARTERLY, XXXU:4, July 1963. 


2668. Whalley, George. “Coleridge Unlabyrinthed,” pp. 325-345. 
Coleridge’s work as a whole, though incomplete, offers us the chance to 
study the mind of genius in its activity rather than in its products. The 
main problem is not explication but the mere collection of all his writ- 
ings; but this effort will bring unexpected rewards in his criticism, philos- 
ophy, psychology, and theology. Recent work has clarified the following 
points: (1) Coleridge’s concept of poetry as a mode of knowing and 
of perception; (2) of imagination as a process rather than a faculty; and 
(3) of philosophy as an experimental process, dealing with Being and 
Knowing, in which truth is never final and in which the relation of Will 
and Imagination is a perpetual mystery. 


2669. Buchan, A. M. “The Influence of Wordsworth on Coleridge 
(1795-1800),” pp. 346-366. The familiar notion that the presence of 
the Wordsworths stimulated Coleridge to write poetry is inaccurate; “the 
poetry of both men had already been flowing dros sources deeper than 
could be affected by their talk and argument ‘and regular association,” 
They moved toward the same imaginative end, a more sensitive under- 
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standing of the mind in its complex dealings with the universe. but the 
ingredients with which they worked were almost totally unlike. Despite 
his desire to write philosophical poety in the Wordsworthian manner, 
Coleridge, unable to sustain abstractions or the simple materials of narra- 
me turned to the “highly explosive symbols arising from deep in his 
mind.” 

—Gerald J. Schiffhorst 


VICTORIAN STUDIES, VI:3, March 1963. 


2670. Miller, J. Hillis. “The Theme of the Disappearance of God in 
Victorian Poetry,” pp. 207-227. Faced with the “gradual withdrawal of 
God from the world” which post-medieval literature records, Victorian 
poets attempted to recover a sense of God’s immanence. Arnold turns 
first outside himself and then within; neither is successful. Browning, 
after failing in his attempt zo create heroes who can see the world from 
God’s point of view, tries to reach a higher viewpoint through repre- 
senting, in the dramatic monologues, a multitude of points of view. 
Tennyson tries both concenzration and expansion of the self and finds 
neither satisfactory. Hopkins, caught between his two cencepts of 
indincaenty, finds himself, like Arnold, doomed to await the divine 
spark. . 


2671. Preyer, Robert. “Victorian Wisdom Literature: Fragments and 
Maxims,” pp. 245-262. The Wisdom Literature of the 19th century is 
best examined under the forms of Prudential Wisdom, as in maxims and 
proverbs, and High Wisdom, fragmentary insights expressed generally in 
the shorter rhetorical forms. Both types have long histories in the world’s 
literature. By 1900, prudential wisdom is becoming clearly irrelevant, 
and “the stage is set for the return of the other higher wisdom.” 


, VI:4, June 1563. 


2672. Forsyth, R. A. “The Conserving Myth of William Baznes,” pp. 
325-354. Barnes’s poetry corstitutes a criticism of the effects of England’s 
19th-century industrial and economic revolution and “a considered and 
coherent attempt to preserve an imaginative Eden.” He believed rural 
life superior because it “offered the possibility of more constant contact 
with the greatest number of unmarred forms created by God,” and provid- 
ed through closely knit rural family life a source of moral strength. 
Despite his preference for living in rural isolation, Barnes was a man of 
wide interests and knowledge; his book on economics is not uninformed; 
his poetic technique is based on a careful study of the bardic poetry of 
several cultures, 


2673. Meisel, Martin. “Perspectives on Victorian and Other Acting: 
The Actor’s Last Call, Or, No Curtain Like the Shroud” (rev-art.), pp. 
355-360. There are grounds for skepticism about the greatness of 19th- 
century acting, though the question is beyond final determination since it 
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is impossible to reconstruct the actors’ interpretations. Charles Shattuck’s 
William Charles Macready's King John attempts more than it can achieve; 
Marvin Rosenberg’s The Masks of Othello “fails in its promise”; Mrs. 
Toby Lelyveld’s Shylock on the Stage examines changes in interpretation 
“as an index of social attitudes”; Julius Berstl’s Kean: The Imaginary 
Memoirs of an Actor “is a terrible book.” 

—W. V. Harris 


WESTERN FOLKLORE, XXII:1, January 1963. (Reprinted from 4b- 
stvacts of Folklore Studies, 1:3, July 1963.) 


2674. Cohen, Hennig. “Twain's Jumping Frog: Folktale to Literature 
to Folktale,” pp. 17-18. Twain heard the tale from Ben Coon, an old 
river pilot, and first published it in 1865. Versions in newspapers had 
appeared as early as 1853 (though Twain apparently did not know 
them), and have since re-appeared in forms influenced by Twain’s story. 
This illustrates a movement of material from folk to crude newspaper 
account to serious literary effort to newspaper and (presumably) back 
to folk. 

—Robert H. Gartman 


WISEMAN REVIEW, No. 495, Spring 1963. 


2675. St. John-Stevas, Norman. “Walter Bagehot as a Writer,” pp. 38- 
65. Bagehot “was a journalist of genius who enjoyed reviewing books.” 
The result is a style which is conversational a. epigrammatic and a 
criticism which is practical and biographical, Bagehot is frequently 
humorous and moralistic, but he lacks compassion. Among his baiek 
about literature is the conviction that the author should deal with types. 
Wordsworth for him typifies the best in art. Bagehot deserves a high 
place in Victorian criticism. 


2676. Sillem, Edward A. “Cardinal Newman: A New Discovery,” pp. 
66-77. A philosophical Ms of special importance exists among the New- 
man papers now being edited by C. S. Dessain. The work is divided 
into two parts: “Discursive Enquiries on Metaphysical Subjects” and 
“Sundries,” a kind of philosophical-theological notebook. Evidence 
shows that Newman was quietly writing a book on metaphysics between 
January 1859 and March 1860 and that he abandoned it during the 60's 
because of opposition from within the Catholic church. 


2677. Hollis, Christopher. “Cardinal Newman: The Life Completed” 
(rev.-art., Meriol Trevor, Newman. Light in Winter), pp. 78-86. New- 
man’s fellow Catholics failed to recognize his greatness during the early 
years of his Catholicism. In fact, his life as a Catholic was one of fail- 
ure and disappointment until the publication of the Apologia and the 
accession of Pope Leo XII made his position in the church secure. 
—Lawrence H. Maddock 
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We regret to announce the resignation from the Editorial Board 
of John H. Wrenn, who has served it well ever since moving 
up from contributor status in May 1959. Pressure of other’ 
work has forced him to this decision, though we are happy 
to state that he will remain as an abstracter. To replace him 
as a monthly editor, the Board has chosen Miss Dorcthy J. 
Walters with the rank of assistant editor. 
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AMERICA, 108:1, January 5, 1963. 


2678. Duprey, Richard A. “Where Are Our Playwrights?” pp. 10-12. 
Despite the work of O'Neill, Anderson, Wilder, Williams, and others, 
America has produced no “dramatic giant.” Great playwrights must 
have sensitivity, spiritual insight, dramatic imagination, the sense of 
history, courage to create the “big effect,” and a theatrical laboratory. 
‘Ancient society possessed a philosophical consensus, but today’s drama- 
tist, writing for a fragmented audience, must find the common denomin- 
- ator on which viewers agree. He also must balance art with accounting, 
must realize that author, actor, and audience collaborate in creating a 
success, and must not impede emotional effect with philosophical pro- 
fundity. 


, 108:4, January 26, 1963. 


2679. Kearns, Francis E. “Salinger and Golding: Conflict on the 
Campus,” pp. 136-139. Undergraduates reading Salingers Catcher in 
the Rye and Golding’s Lord of the Flies encounter conflicting attitudes on 
good and evil and on the relationship of man to society. Catcher, in the 
humanitarian tradition, assumes the worth of progress, man’s capacity 
to better the social order by applying good will and reason to problems, 
man’s natural goodness, and a distrust of social institutions. Lord of the 
Flies implies man’s natural depravity and reflects Calvinistic conservatism. 
In both novels evil is seen as irrationality and fear rather than in its 
religious sense, which would have meaning for world order. Salinger 
ignores evil as willed choice. In Golding’s philosophy free will is neces- 
sarily meaningless, and determinism or antinomianism seems manifest. 


2680. Egan, John M. “Golding’s View of Man,” pp. 140-141. The 
theme of Lord of the Flies, Golding’s allegory, is the irrationality of 
man’s condition. “Chaotic, cruel, and blind forces . . . violent and yet 
meaningless” have produced him. This is “the spirit of much of modern 
thought and art.” The lord of the flies (Beelzebub: in Aramaic also 
_lord of dung) is man’s own nature. The boys in the novel, like man, 
come from a chaotic world and regress toward another as the story ends. 
Such philosophy “induces . . . despair and even hatred of what is human.” 
One joins with Satan in loathing man’s situation, a reaction which leads 
some critics to call aspects of modern art “diabolic.” 


, 108:9, March 2, 1963. 


2681. Henault, Marie J. “The Saving of Father Urban,” pp. 290-292. 
In Morte D’Urban, a satirical first novel, J. F. Powers ridicules Father 
Urban’s worldliness through 11 chapters, and then dramatizes his be- 
coming “a true priest or, better, a true Christian.” His development is 
somewhat reminiscent of Babbitt’s. The implication of the title and 
numerous other Arthurian parallels in the novel strengthen this view of 
Powers’s purpose, which is individual salvation. 
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2682. McCorry, Vincent P. “Urban in the Lion’s Den,” pp. 292-294. 
Some clerical reviewers have resented Powers’s portraits of priests in 
Morte D’Urban and have not considered the novel as a work of art. Such 
a reaction serves “only to document the fundamental validity of that 
author’s observations.” Critics must beware of finding in a novel “a 
universality which the novelist never dreamed of.” Father Urban and 
his associates are fictional individuals. Priests might properly regard 
Powers “as a heaven-sent gadfly.” 

—Charles F. Wheeler 


AMERICAN IMAGO, XX:2, Summer 1963. 


2683. Friedman, Neil, and Richard M. Jones. “On the Mutuality of the 
Oedipus Complex: Notes on the Hamlet Case,’ pp. 107-131. Shake- 
speare’s Ham. broadens our understanding of the Oedipus complex by 
showing its “mutuality.” Parents in Ham. whose leftover Oedipal debts 
are unpaid and who cannot achieve adult intimacy, owing to social 
barriers, resolve the need for intimacy gratification by substitute outlets: 
they spy on their children. They thus (1) get to be in on intimate 
matters, (2) control their children’s unrepressed activities, and (3) re- 
solve their own infanticidal wishes. As a result of this cultural pattern, 
society becomes corrupt and the young grow up with weakened will and 
blunted purpose. 


2684. Hofling, Charles K. “Hemingway's The Old Man and The Sea 
and The Male Reader,” pp. 161-173. The structure and characterization 
of Hemingway's The Old Man and the Sea, psychoanalytically examined 
to determine its impact on the male reader, arouse in him this response: 
he both partially identifies with the Old Man and conceives of the Old 
Man as the fantasied object for various types of strivings. The male 
reader’s latency period love of his father is mobilized; then, through 
identification with the protagonist, the central features of the reader's 
own latency experiences come to life in stirring fashion. While the 
effects of these old dynamics are still active, the reader is once again 
brought to respond to the protagonist as object. Thus an exceptional 
degree of empathy is made possible. 

—James W. Tuttleton 


ARIZONA QUARTERLY, XIX:1, Spring 1963. 


2685. Abbe, George. “Benet to the Young Writer,” pp. 5-22. Benet 
was unsparing in his help to many young writers. He displayed and 
illustrated the vanishing dedication to literature as a fraternity of aim and 
interest transcending the individual. He constantly stressed the qualities 
of freshness, exactness, compression, and credibility and consistency of 
character. Finally, he consistently repeated the necessity of a writer's 
being true to his vision and faith. 
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2686. Wiehe, R. E. “Summoned by Nostalgia: John Betjeman’s Poetry,” 
pp. 37-49. Betjeman’s poetry, too often dismissed as merely middle-brow, 
should receive serious critical attention. The main subject of his Collect- 
ed Poems (1959) is English class and manners. He treats pe society 
ironically. But to the new mass-produced communities and culture, he 
opposes the beauty of old English churches. Many poems deal with the 
sense of childhood pain caused by a harsh Calvinist heritage, estranged 
father, or overpowering females who crush timid young men. Betjeman’s 
autobiographical Summoned by Bells (1960) reveals photographic detail 
too often lacking emotional depth and a stylistic fluency in which lan- 
guage becomes its own master. But like many English poets, he often is 
at his best when using nature as a background. 

—Robert J. Ward 


CAROLINA QUARTERLY, XV:3, Summer 1963. 


2687. Day, Douglas. “Catch-22: A Manifesto for Anarchists,” pp. 86- 
92. Though derivative and technically imperfect, Catch-22 is also a bar- 
barically funny novel of the world’s absurdity. An anatomy, in Northrup 
Frye’s sense, the book chronicles the revolt of Yossarian, “the Natural 
Man trying to live the Simple Life in the midst of a world driven mad.” 

—Jack B. Moore 


COMMENT (New Zealand), IV:4, July 1963. 


2688. Stead, C. K. “R. A. K. Mason’s Poetry: Some Random Observa- 
tions,” pp. 34-39. Mason’s early verse was marked by a child-like dis- 
covery of the miracle of life. As his career proceeded, he was able to 
overcome a tendency towards self-imitation to dramatize the actualities 
and particularities of human life. Though clear on the surface, some 
of his best work, like “Be Swift O Sun,” is really obscure because it is 
“a pure and spontaneous expression of feelings proceeding direct from 
levels below those of consciousness, and passing into their verbal form 
almost entirely without rational inhibition or control.” Mason's silence 
since 1940 is owing to the failure of his gift. Though the work of New 
Zealand’s “foremost” poet is difficult to evaluate because, rather than 
impose order on disorder, he has brought the disorder to life. 

i —S. J. Sackett 


COMPARATIVE LITERATURE, XIV:4, Fall 1962. 


2689. Richardson, Janette. “Virgil and Milton Once Again,” pp. 321- 
331. Following the attacks of Eliot, Pound, and others on Milton for his 
Latinity, many scholars have attempted to show that Milton was not as 
Latinate as had been claimed. In Paradise Lost in particular, however, 
Milton’s use of “absolute phrases, inversions and transpositions, paren- 
thetical adjectives, ellipsis, formal introductions and conclusions for 
speeches,” and the like clearly follows the pattern of the Aeneid. The 
cumulative effect of this practice, coupled with the poet’s own statements, 
strongly suggest that he was “deliberately writing Virgilian English.” 
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2690. Kanes, Martin. “Whitman, Gide, and Bazalgette: An Interna- 
tional Encounter,” pp. 341-555. The first French critic to draw attention 
to Whitman was Léon Bazalgette. His translations of Whitman and his 
writers connected with the NRF, particularly André Gide. Gide, in 
Corydon, attacked Bazalgette for mistranslating and for removing hints 
of homosexuality from Whitman’s lines. Each, in effect, attempted to 
attach Whitman to his conception of the French literary tradition. Bazal- 
gette read Whitman as a “social romantic’; Gide stressed Whitman's 
homosexuality and introduced a feeling of tradition and cultivation. The 
result of this private quarrel was to block serious French consideration 
of Whitman as a poet, although Gide did call for such consideration. 


2691. McIntyre, John P., S. J. “Sidney's ‘Golden World,’” pp. 356-365. 
The current argument over Sir Philip Sidney's relative indebtedness to 
Aristotle and Plato is beside the point. Platonism is the most immediate 
source of the Apology. Sidrey sees the poet as a creator; and his role is 
to mediate between “the warld of transcendent forms and the world of 
historical actuality.” When Sidney does borrow from Aristotle and others 
he transposes the borrowing into the framework of Christian Platonism. 


2692. Speroni, Charles. “Un’ ignota fonte Italiana di Robert Greene,” 
pp. 366-376. The popularity of proverbs and sententiae was very great 
among writers of the 16th century, who had access to collections of adages 
in Greek and Latin (especially collections of Erasmus and Polydore 
Virgil). Robert Greene trarslated Dottrina delle virtu, et fuga de’ vitii 
with extensive commentary of his own under the title The Royal Ex- 
change. (In Italian) 


2693. Alter, Jean V. “Apollinaire and Two Shakespearean Sonnets,” 
pp. 377-385. “Le Son du Cor” by Guillaume Apollinaire follows Shake- 
peare’s sonnets 147 and 148 so closely as to border on translation. Yet 
this adaptation presents more characteristic traits of Appollinaire’s poetry 
than any other of his poems of the period. 

—Sam S. Baskett 


CONTINUUM, I:1, Spring 1963. 


2694. Abraham, John A. “The Hopkins Aesthetic,” pp. 32-39. Apart 
from indistinct synonyms like “pattern,” “very soul of art,” or “design,” 
Hopkins never defined inscepe. Two chief, contradictory views attempt 
to clarify this essential principle of the Hopkins aesthetic. One school 
identifies inscape exclusively with Scotus’s Aaecceitas or principle of 
individuation. The other equates it with natura communis or species. 
Additional research into th2 works of Scotus and Hopkins suggests, 
however, that inscape necessitates a balance both of common nature and 
distinctiveness. The city in Duns Scotus’s Oxford,” for example, char- 
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acterized by “a base and brickish skirt” like other industrial centers, is 
unique because “reality’s rarest-veined unraveller,” Scotus, once lived 
there. 

—John A. Abraham 


DISCOURSE, VI:3, Summer 1963. 


2695. Roberts, James L. “Experimental Exercises—Faulkner’s Early 
Writings,” pp. 183-197. On alien ground in his literary apprenticeship, 
Faulkner yet developed in his early poetry, journalism, and novels, some 
of the same bizarre characters operating in a world without values that 
he was to employ with greater skill in Jater works. 


2696. Coursen, Herbert R. “A Time to Seek and a Time to Lose: 
Vanity Fair,” pp. 229-236. “Death is the ultimate satirist” in Vanity 
Fair, The novel’s universality exists in the satire of men and women who 
fail to recognize the finality of death. For most of the characters, death 
is linked with personal gain, a gain they cannot take into the grave. 
—Jack B. Moore 


EXPLICATOR, XXII:1, September 1963. 


2697. Dunn, Ian S. “Eliot's “The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock, ” 
Item 1. One allusion of the name “Prufrock” may be to the “proof-rock” 
(touchstone). Prufrock functions as a standard against which men 
measure themselves; further, he is a latter-day version of Touchstone 
the Fool. 


2698. Henry, Nat. “Cummings’ ‘303, ” Item 2. The form of the poem 
suggests the body of the dead girl. 


2699. Rossky, William. “Dickinson’s ‘A Cloud Stopped, ” Item 3. The 
poem presents primarily the mystery of death and the chasm between the 
dead and the living; inasmuch as the word “Him” does not refer to God, 
it is erroneous to read the poem as hinting immortality. 


2700. Connally, Thomas E. “Poe’s ‘Ulalume,’”’ Item 4. Both imagery 
and sound are carefully controlled. The poem presents the triumph of 
the chaste Ulalume, whose memory stands between the narrator and the 
warm love of Astarte. 


2701. Mitchell, Charles. “Ransom’s ‘Little Boy Blue, ” Item 5. “The 
humorous nursery-rime framework is in sharp tension with the serious 
pastoral metaphor”: the poem is a humorous commentary on church- 
goer and pastor. 


2702. Smith, T. Henry. “Swifts ‘The Day of Judgement, ” Item 6. 
The poem “bites” by trapping the reader: his pride is deflated by 
God’s belittling of man’s sins as “pranks.” Such a revelation calls man 
to sanity. 
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2703. Secor, Robert. “Hawthorne’s “The Canterbury Pilgrims, ” Item 
8. The fountain does not represent an absolute equilibrium between 
reality and romanticism; there is a slight excess of romance in the other- 
wise balanced symbol. 


, XXII:2, October 1963. 


2704. Monteiro, George. “Hawthorne's “The Minister's Black Veil; ” 
Item 4. Hawthorne's motif-like use of the word mystery points to the 
manner in which the mystery that comes to surround the minister ob- 
scares the mysteries of God which it is his function to interpret. 


2705. Hutchison, E. R. “Harte’s “Tennessee’s Partner, ” Item 10. The 
wife-stealing episode does not mar the story; it is prepared for, properly 
located in the story, and credible in its depiction of friendship based on 
“profound loyalty and attachment.” 


2706. Phillips, Robert S. “Yeats’ ‘Sailing to Byzantium,’ 25-32,” 
Item 11. A probable source for the artificial singing bird is Andersen’s 
fairy tale of the Emperor and the Nightingale. 


2707. Golden, Samuel A. “Pope's The Rape of the Lock, Ml, 8,” 
Item 12. Queen Anne’s Tea” was, according to widespread gossip, 
strong drink; the line refers to her rumored intemperance. 


2708. Paffard, M. K. “Donne’s “The Extasie,’” Item 13. These lines 
should be read as meaning “God’s influence cannot work on man 
without taking the form of a physical body.” This reference to the incar- 
nation opens up an additional level of interpretation. 


2709. Herman, George. “Henley’s ‘Space and Dread and the Dark,’” 
Item 14. The speaker is contrasting “a condition of suffering . . . with 
another which to him would be preferable: violent struggle and final 
defeat.” 


2710. West, Muriel. “Poe’s ‘Ligeia,’ ” Item 15. Ligeia is to be under- 
stood as Poe’s poetic inspiration, Rowena as representing the artificiality 
of Gothic prose. The process by which Poe transmuted the: sensational 
horror story into higher art is symbolized by Ligeia’s habitation of 
Rowena’s body. 

—Wendell V. Harris 


FIRST STAGE, 11:3, Summer 1963. 


2711. Harvey, Frank. “The Emergence of Australian Theatre,” pp. 
‘163-165. Australian theater is undergoing its formative period. The 
tendency to import Broadway fare must give way to productions of native 
talent. The hopes of an indigenous theater lie in the excellent work 
of Morris West, Patrick White, and Hal Porter. 

—Donna Gerstenberger 
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HUDSON REVIEW, XVI:2, Summer 1963. 


2712. Bewley, Marius. ‘The Poetry of Longfellow,” pp. 297-304. 
(Rev.-art.). Newton Arvin’s reputation must rest on his biogra- 
phies of Hawthorne, Melville, and Whitman rather than on his less 
successful final work, Longfellow, in which he undermines in many in- 
stances even the modest claims he makes regarding this poet. Instead 
of placing him in proper perspective as a “humanist, man of letters and 
benevolent representative of American culture,” Arvin discusses his 
writings too seriously, too uncritically, too unsurely, and at too great 
length. 

—Sam S. Baskett 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND GERMANIC PHILOLOGY, LXII:1, 
January 1963. 


2713. Hazelton, Richard. “The Manciple’s Tale: Parody and Critique,” 
pp. 1-31. The Manciple’s Tale is in the medieval literary tradition of 
parody; it is “2 tissue of comic devices” exaggerating and distorting the 
essential features of the romanticized moral fable. The particular butt 
of Chaucer's critique of the immoral moral tale is Gower’s version in 
the Confessio Amantis. 


2714. Kaske, R. E. “ ‘Ex vi transicionis’ and Its Passage in Piers Plow- 
man,” pp. 32-60. This ea akon of a passage from the B-Text of 
Piers Plowman (XIII,135-56) suggests the likelihood of an intricate 
and precise pattern of learned allusion in the other “riddling” or 
“prophetic” passages of the poem. The phrase “ex vi transicionis” 
(1. 151) is “a direct incorporation of this term from late medieval 
grammar.” 


2715. Calderwood, James L. “The Mingled Yarn of All’s Well,” pp. 
61-76. The title of the play may profitably be read as an ironic state- 
ment, and the play seen as a structure of just rewards for not altogether 
admirable behavior. 


2716. Wilkes, G. A. “Chapman’s ‘Lost’ Play, The Fount of New Fash- 
ions,” pp. 77-81. The Sir Gyles Goosecappe performed at the Black- 
friars in 1604 is a later version of The Fount of New Fashions, written 
in 1598 for Henslowe. 


2717. LaBranche, Anthony. “Drayton's The Barons Warres and the 
Rhetoric of Historical Poetry,” pp. 82-95. Drayton follows Lucan’s ora- 
torical manner of construction and his methods of “coloring” historical 
neat The major figures which emerge are apostrophe and expostu- 
ation. 


2718. Cubeta, Paul M. “Ben Jonson’s Religious Lyrics,’ pp. 96-110. 
Jonson's devotional poetry is in the tradition of the medieval meditative 
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exercise, as well as that of the medieval hymn. He is thus linked to the 
English meditative poets, especially, by tone and attitude, to Herbert. 


2719. Fifield, Merle. “Thirteenth-Century Lyrics and the Alliterative 
Tradition,” pp. 111-118. Thirteenth-century lyrics preserved. a great 
number of alliterative phrases from the old tradition and created some 
new phrases. More of their innovations are found in later religious lyrics 
than in other alliterative literature. 


2720. Isaacs, Neil D. “Six Beowulf Cruces,” pp. 119-128. A full under- 
standing of the Anglo-Saxon poets’ concept of personification helps to 
clear up the meaning of six difficult passages. (LI. 168-69, Il. 303B- 
306A, Il. 1290B-91, Í. 1020B, Il. 2570B-75A, Il. 2255-66.) 


2721. Samouce, Warren A. “General Byrhtnoth,” pp. 129-142. 
Byrhtnoth’s conduct of the Battle of Maldon was flawless. Though 
be could have had a cheap victory by attacking the Norsemen as they 
crossed the river, it would have been a violation of his honor to do so. 
—Barbara A. Paulson 


JOURNAL OF THE WILLIAM MORRIS SOCIETY, I:1, Winter 1961. 


2722. Bushell, Hugh. “News from Iceland,” pp. 7-12. William Morris’s 
Journals of Travel in Iceland, unlike most of his other writings, have been 
published in full only in the Collected Works, of which but 1050 copies 
were printed. Consequently these Journals are probably nct as well 
known as they should be, for they throw an interesting sidelight on 
Morris’s fascination for Old Norse literature and on his own personality. 
Morris visited Iceland twice: for six weeks in 1871 and for two months 
in 1873. He had never before kept a diary, but felt the journeys to be 
of such significance to him that he kept a full account of the first and 
a partial diary of the second. 


2723. Stokes, C. E., Jr. “Morris and Bernard Shaw,” pp. 13-18. Ber- 
nard Shaw’s 12-year friendship with William Morris was the single 
most valuable personal contact in Shaw's life. Shaw’s innumerable 
references to Morris, in both published and unpublished sources in the 
T. E. Hanley Collection of Shaw and Shaviana at the University of 
Texas, make it clear that for Shaw his friendship with Morris was of 
deep and lasting significance for both socialistic ideas and aesthetic 
awareness. 


2724, “Morris and Trafalgar Square,” pp. 28-31. After a government 
proclamation against public meetings in Trafalgar Square, William 
Morris took an active part in protesting such repression of free speech. 
Four letters to the London Daily News and Pall Mall Gazette, dating 
from November 10 to November 21, 1887, demonstrate his active 
opposition to the “tyranny of the executive” in Tory activities. 
-——Donald Eulert 
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KENYON REVIEW, XXV:4, Autumn 1963. 


2725. Williams, Raymond. “Tolstoy, Lawrence, and Tragedy,” pp. 633- 
650. D. H. Lawrence's fiction illustrates the characteristic form of 
tragedy in our century: the division between society and the individual, 
and the accompanying loss of belief in the whole experience of life. 


2726. Curley, Daniel. “Katherine Anne Porter: The Larger Plan,” 
pp. 671-695. In Miss Porters best work (the Miranda stories), she 
succeeds because she is writing out of her own background and personal 
experience. When she attempts to deal with big social issues (The 
Leaning Tower, Ship of Fools) her art fails and she produces shrill, 
unconvincing propaganda. 

—W. J. Stuckey 


LIBRARY, 5th series XVII:3, September 1962. 


2727. Fleeman, J. D. “Some Proofs of Johnson’s Prefaces to the Poets,” 
pp. 213-230. The eight leaves of proofs of the “Preface to Cowley” (at 
the Bodleian) show that a stage of correction intervened between the 
first corrected proof and the final printed version; the two corrected 
sheets of the “Preface to Dryden” (at the British Museum), on the other 
hand, vary only slightly from the published version. But in both cases 
it is clear that Johnson was very careful in proof-correcting: most of his 
changes are stylistic (often to avoid repetition), and he always kept the 
printer in mind. 


2728. Southam, B. C. “The Manuscript of Jane Austen’s Volume the 
First,” pp. 231-237. Evidence from the style and the handwriting indi- 
cates that the juvenilia in the first of the Jane Austen Ms notebooks 
were composed between 1787 and 1793 and transcribed between 1787 
and 1804; though the spelling evidence supports these inferences, it 
is not so conclusive. Revisions in the transcriptions do not have the 
value of revisions in original Mss, but some of them do reveal “the 
critical spirit in which Jane Austen returned to her early work.” 


2729. Nowell-Smith, Simon. “Leigh Hunt’s The Descent of Liberty, 
1815,” pp. 238-240. Though no copy exists with James Cawthorn’s 
imprint, one may infer that the book was first issued with a Cawthorn 
title page, since its subsequent history is similar to that of The Feast of 
the Poets (1814), which was transferred from Cawthorn to Gale, Curtis, 
& Fenner, since the title page is a cancel, and since a copy survives with 
a leaf at the end advertising Cawthorn’s publications. 


2730. Kaufman, Paul. “The Leigh Browne Collection at the Keats 
Museum,” pp. 246-250. The Keats Museum at Hampstead contains a 
collection of memorabilia of Keats's friends John Hamilton Reynolds, 
Benjamin Bailey, James Rice, and the three Leigh sisters; it includes 
19 Ms notebooks (totaling 4000 pages), principally of poetry (with 
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many unpublished poems by Reynolds), five letters, miscellaneous notes, 
and 15 printed books—all’of which supply, among other biographical 
facts, “impressive testimony to the political and religious affiliations of 
the whole appealing and talented group.” 


2731. Steele, Oliver L. “On the Imposition of the First Edition of 
Hawthorne’s The Scarlet Letter,” pp. 250-255. Analysis of the pattern 
of recurrences of rough edges of leaves in the first edition reveals that 
it was printed by the work-and-turn method from formes containing the 
inner and outer sub-formes of a single quire. — 


2732. Devereux, E. J. “Some Lost English Translations of Erasmus,” 
pp. 255-259. Ten English translations of Erasmus in the 16th and 17th 
centuries [here listed} have been recorded in earlier registers (such as 
Dibdin, the Stationers’ Register, or the Term Catalogues) in editions 
which are no longer known to exist. 

—G. Thomas Tanselle 


LITERATURE AND PSYCHOLOGY, ‘XIII:1, Winter 1963. 


2733. Griffin, William J. “Comments by Mr. Griffin,’ pp. 2-4. 
Though Alan Dundes does not state in “The Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Grail” [Lit and Psych, XIL:4 (Autumn 1962), 101-112], 
that Oedi al situations and sexual symbols are the sole sources of aesthetic 
pleasure, he does imply this “reductive fallacy” by concentrating only on 
these sources, 


2734. Irwin, M. G. “Doctor Johnson’s Troubled Mind,” pp. 6-11. 
Mrs. Sarah Ford Johnson, 40 when she gave birth to Samuel, could not 
nurse her baby. Though she did attend to his physical welfare, she was 
a nag and could give the sensitive boy no love and affection. Always 
disapproved of by his mother, Johnson grew up feeling worthless. In 
his maturity, he thought he loved her, but he really did not. He did not 
see her once in 19 years, though she lived only about 100 miles away. 
But he did visit Lichfield often after she was safely in her grave. The 
terrifying feelings of guilt and fear implanted in Johnson during his 
childhood caused his most serious mental collapse in the mid 1760's. 
Johnson was never able to understand this conflict between his thoughts 
and feelings. 


2735. Salomon, Louis B. “Hawthorne and His Father: A Conjecture,” 
pp. 12-17. Hawthorne was profoundly touched by the pathos of Samuel 
Johnson’s self-imposed penance in Uttoxeter marketplace for once dis- 
obeying his ill father. This detail appears in his notebooks and in one of 
the “Biographical Stories.” Many years later Hawthorne visited the scene 
of the incident and complained that it was not properly commemorated. 
His obsession with the Johnson episode must have been caused by some 
guilt and fear for some fancied or real offense inspired in the four-year- 
old boy when his father died. Such may be the explanation of Haw- 
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thorne’s attraction to the themes of long secret penances and parricide 
in Septimius Felton, “Alice Doane’s Appeal,” “Roger Malvin's Burial,” 
and even The Scarlet Letter. ‘They “constitute a sort of expiatory ritual 
whereby Hawthorne strove to say Rest rest, perturbed spirit to the ghost 
of his sailor father.” 


, XII:2, Spring 1963. 


2736, Reid, Stephen A. “The Oedipal Pattern in Hemingway's “The 
Capital of the World; ” pp. 37-43. Except for fearless young Paco, who 
is accidentally killed while playing at bullfighting, the disillusionment 
which all the characters in “The Capital of the World” suffer is trace- 
able to their realization that they must abandon the childhood fantasies 
attached to the Oedipal struggle. This struggle is acted out symbolically 
in the bullfighting details that are in the foreground and the background 
of the action. Paco dies because he does not fit into the Oedipal pattern 
and fails to sense the danger of the bull (father). 


2737. Wall, Richard J., and Roger Fitzgerald. “Yeats and Jung: An 
Ideological Comparison,” pp. 44-52. The concepts that Yeats employs in 
his works—the Spiritus Mundi (storehouse of experience), the Mask 
(anti-self), and the play of opposites (explaining character types and 
the need for unifying self)—are the same as those Jung developed— 
the. collective unconscious and its archetypal images, the persona (an 
archetype of secondary reality or protective image of himself that man 
presents to the world), and enantiodramia (explaining character typ- 
ology such as introvert and extravert, the fragmentation of personality, 
and the hope for its unity). 

—Martin Kallich 


LOVINGOOD PAPERS, 1962. 


2738. McClary, Ben Harris. “George and Sut: A Working Bibliogra- 
phy,” pp. 5-9. This 35-item bibliography of George Washington Harris 
and his yarn-spinning character Sut Lovingood lists reprints of Lovin- 
good yarns, and biographical and critical books and articles. 


2739. Burt, Jesse C. “Elbridge Gerry Eastman,” pp. 12-14, Eastman, 
one of two men to whom Harris dedicated Sut Lovingood. Yarns, was 
editor and co-publisher of the Nashville Union and American and “the 
leading editor of the state” of Tennessee at his death in 1859. 


2740. Govan, Gilbert. “William Crutchfield,” pp. 15-17. William 
Crutchfield (1824-1890), the second of two men to whom Swt Lovingood. 
Yarns was dedicated, was a pro-Union member of an old Chattanooga 
family. He was once a Republican Congressman from Tennessee. 
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2741. Cohen, Hennig. “Mark Twain’s Sut Lovingood,” pp. 19-24. A 
paragraph by Twain in the San Francisco Daily Alta California, July 14, 
1867, indicates that he had known Harris’s work and reputation in the 
West prior to publication of Søt Lovingood. Yarns, which he admired. 
Harris and Twain shared an interest in dialect; Harris handled it 
clumsily, Twain skillfully. Their rascals are blood kin from the South- 
west frontier. 


2742. Weber, Brom. “Playing Old Sledge For the Presidency: Dream 
of Sut Lovengood’s,” pp. 25-29. In the guise of a game of cards, the 
personalities in the 1856 Presidential election ate satirized in this un- 
collected Sut story reprinted from the Nashville Daily Union and Ameri- 
can, October 18, 1856. 


2743. Miller, F. DeWolfe. “Sut Lovengood’s Chest Story,” pp. 30-35. 
{The third and last story about sexy Sicily Burns is here reprinted from 
the Nashville Union and American, Jane 30, 1858.] Doc Fabin, Sicily’s 
lover in the story, is mentioned by Harris in the Preface to his 1867 
Yarns. Harris evidently intended to include this story in the collection 
but, inexplicably, omitted it. i 


2744. Miller, F. DeWolfe. “Sut Lovengood at Bull’s Gap,” pp. 36-46. 
[A Sut story, from the Nashville Union and American, December 5, 
1858, is reprinted. } 


2745. Weber, Brom. “A Note on Edmund Wilson and George Wash- 
ington Harris,” pp. 47-53. Wilson, who “embodies the best attributes 
of the genteel tradition modernized by exposure to the twentieth century,” 
is insensitive to the full range of American humor. His limitations are 
especially evident in Patriotic Gore, where he reprints his New Yorker 
review of Weber's edition of Sut Lovingood (Grove, 1954). 

—William A. Fahey 


ORIENT/WEST, VII:9, September 1962. 


2746, White, William. ‘The Poet as Critic: Unpublished Letters of 
Dylan Thomas,” pp. 63-73. Most of Thomas’s remarks on the composi- 
tion of poetry are well known, but his remarks on this subject in letters 
to a poet-friend, Glyn Jones, and to an aspiring poet, Harry Klopper, 
are as yet unpublished. In a letter to Jones he “pin[s} down and 
label['s} like a butterfly” the experiments in language of Gertrude Stein, 
Joyce, Auden, Eliot, and Cummings. To Klopper, who had submitted 
original poetry for criticism, Thomas wrote: “Though you may be 
certain of the logical development of the argument of each poem, you 
are, I believe, uncertain of the feel of it. Too often, unmarried words 
limp together towards the consummation of the last line, only to find it 
entirely unsatisfying, unrewarding of the intellectual passion that had 
forced them towards that end.” 
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, VII:1, January-February 1963. 


2747. Jahn, Erwin. “Lafcadio Hearn’s Image of Japan,” pp. 33-40. 
Heazn’s Japan, An Attempt at Interpretation (1904) attempts to define 
the Japanese character, recognizing its distinctiveness as resulting from 
ancestor worship and from the cult of the dead. Japanese manners have 
their beginnings in religion, pi in Shintoism. The Japanese, 
Hearn insists, have never held the pessimistic outlook of Buddhism. 
Hearn champions Shintoism, lamenting the Westernization of Japan as 
hostile to all that is lovely in the country. His view is antiquated, but it 
does embrace timeless questions of religion and philosophy. 


-——, VII:3, May-June 1963. 


2748. Wigod, Jacob. “The Quest for Eden in American Literature,” 
pp. 71-79. American literature reflects the American dream of boundless 
opportunity, of freedom from the contamination of civilization. Thoreau 
at Walden, Ahab at sea, Huck Finn on the Mississippi, all are determined 
to leave society, to confront present reality, and to discover one’s spirit 
emancipated. More recent American literature, as seen in Hemingway, 
Faulkner, and Wolfe, reveals the constant insecurity of the free man 
without tradition or status. Even so, human dignity is a paramount con- 
cern of these authors, and though their heroes sometimes appear insane, 
their quests are that of Odysseus, a return to an idyllic home, to a lost 
Eden. 

—O. W, Frost 


PAPERS OF THE MICHIGAN ACADEMY OF SCIENCE, ARTS, 
AND LETTERS, XLVII, 1963. 


2749. Solomon, Jan. “The Lesson of Sir Gawain,” pp. 599-608. The 
central lesson Gawain learns in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight is 
humility, moderation, and the evils of desmesur and surfet. To this the 
trials of specific virtues—courage, courtesy, and loyalty—are all sub- 
ordinated. The centrality of the green girdle, the symmetry of structure, 
and the singleness of plot and tone all enforce the thematic and artistic 
unity of the poem. 


2750. Gohn, Ernest S. “Dating Donne and Scholarly Sentimentality,” 
pp. 609-619. Allowing their own assumptions to interpret, ignore, or 
invent facts pertaining to the dating of John Donne’s Songs and Sonets, 
scholars have unjustifiably misapprehended Donne's personality. Since 
neither internal evidence, the order of the poems in early editions, ex- 
ternal allusions, nor biographical data clearly establish the dates of these 
poems, inferences made from them as to Donne’s life and character 
should be dropped. 


2751. Allison, Alexander W. “A Heterodox Note on Milton’s Ortho- 
doxy,” pp. 621-628. PL cannot clearly mirror an altogether clear body 
of doctrine; it can only embody doctrines themselves obscure. The 
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“tonal quality” of the initial treatments of Satan and of Adam and Eve 
suggest that his doctrines were refractory. Satan is not subjected to the 
“class of judgment” he theoretically deserves, and Adam and Eve are 
not foes as in equal measure pitiful and culpable, predestined 
and free, 


2752. Stewart, David H. ‘Thackeray's Modern Detractors,” pp. 629- 
638. Several kinds of modern critics cannot perceive the greatness of 
Vanity Fair; for them it is an “alien principle” of “the moral utility of 
literature.” Aristocrats denounce its ungentlemanliness; psychological 
critics, its representational quality and refusal to probe the minds of the 
characters; Victorian repudiators, its acceptance of its times (really the 
1840's, not the 60’s); and the critical formalists, its failure to realize 
the form of the modern novel. 


2753. Rohman, D. Gordon. “Walden I and Walden II,” pp. 639-648. 
No critic of B. F. Skinners Walden IJ (1948) has held up to that 
behaviorist Utopia the mirror of Thoreau’s Walden. Skinners indi- 
viduals take their identity from without; Thoreau’s, from above and 
within. For Skinner, salvation lies in the good life achieved in time; for 
Thoreau, time must be transcended to release the divinity in man. 
Thoreau’s Walden thus begins where Skinner’s ends and the two have 
essentially nothing in common. Skinner sacrifices Thoreau’s dream of 
better men and individual integrity to dream of a better, though de- 
humanized, community. 


2754. Johnson, Bruce. “Joseph Conrad and Crane’s Red Badge of 
Courage,” pp. 649-655. Conrad's insistence that he did not read The Red 
Badge until after he had completed The Nigger of the Narcissus is open 
to question. His “disproportionate annoyance” at being identified by 
reviewers with Crane's impressionistic style forced Conrad to proclaim 
the greater moral depth of his own style. The issue goaded Conrad's 
precise thinking about his are; Crane’s Red Badge is an important pact 
of the biographical context of Conrad’s Preface, 


2755. Engel, Bernard F. “Marianne Moore and ‘Objectivism, pp. 
657-664. Marianne Moore’s fascination with paradox springs from a 
central paradox in her work: she is committed to advocating ethical 
values and simultaneously to the Objectivist concentration on “the thing 
itself.” This has made her a poet of analogy, as in “Melanchthon,” where 
the dichotomy of soul and body, spirit and matter, are presented as “in- 
evitable situations in human experience.” Her “objects” are important 
for being more than mere phenomena. 


2756. Hilda, Sister M. “John Erskine’s “Hester of Troy,’” pp. 665- 
674. Erskine’s CHAL article on Hawthorne (ca. 1917) grossly misreads 
The Scarlet Letter, seeing Hestet’s sin as the source of beauty. In his 30 
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later novels, beginning with The Private Life of Helen of Troy (1925), 
Erskine became the “Champion of America's Flaming Youth.” In The 
Private Life, Erskine stresses Helen’s emancipation from narrow morality 
ky a noble sincerity, even in sinning—the very virtue he commended in 
Hawthorne’s Hester. Erskine’s social ideas may account for his distortions 
of Hawthorne. 


2757. Benson, Alice R. “The Skeptical Balance: A Study of Rose 
Macaulay's Going Abroad,” pp. 675-683. Going Abroad treats the im- 
portant ethical theme of “Custodianship of one’s fellow-beings.” By re- 
examining this concept to “create fun,” and by taking advantage of 
several genres—comedy of manners, anatomy, and travelogue—Miss 
Macaulay offers readers a rich experience, and achieves the philosophical 
balance expressed in her entirely serious essay, “What I Believe.” 


2758. Benedict, Stewart H. “The Candide Figure in the Novels of 
Evelyn Waugh,” pp. 685-690. The comic archetype set by Voltaire’s 
Candide is ubiquitous in modern fiction, but nowhere more frequently or 
better used than in Evelyn Waugh’s best novels: Paul Pennyfeather in 
Decline and Fall; Adam Fenwick-Symes in Vile Bodies; Seth in Black 
Mischief; William Booth in Scoop; and Guy Crouchback in both Men at 
Arms and Officers and Gentlemen. 


2759. Kinney, Arthur F. ‘The Theme of Charity in The Catcher in the 
Rye,” pp. 691-702. Salinger’s subsequent work warrants consideration 
of the moral, as well as the social and psychological, dimension of Catch- 
er in the Rye; in this dimension, “the novel is an exploration of the 
virtue of charity.” Holden performs continual acts of kindness motivated 
by selfless love. Early attempts to run from social immorality are sup- 
planted by charitable concern for individuals and such ideals as purity. 
—Norman S. Grabo 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE LEEDS PHILOSOPHICAL AND LITER- 
ARY SOCIETY, LITERARY AND HISTORICAL SECTION, X:3, 
February 1963. [The Bentley Commemorative Lectures] 


2760. Maguinness, W. S. “Bentley as Man and Scholar,” pp. 93-103. 
Bentley’s first published work, Epistula ad Johannem Millinm, and his 
ability to use Newton’s Principia for his Boyle Lectures gained him a 
scholarly reputation before he was 30. His subsequent work involved 
him in arguments with other scholars and writers of his time, including 
that which resulted in Swift's attack on Bentley in A Tale of a Tub, 
a treatment of Bentley which has obscured for students of English litera- 
ture Bentley's very real and extensive scholarly ability and contributions. 
The folly of the 70-year old Bentley’s edition of Paradise Lost and his 
assaults on “supposed corruptions” of the text have helped to perpetuate 
the record of his follies rather than of his accomplishments. 
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2761, Davison, J. A. “Bentley and the Greeks,” pp. 117-127. Bentley's 
opposition to Temple drew the fire of Swift, and his criticism of Pope’s 
work on Homer earned him eminence in Book IV of the Dunciad. Yet 
“the main points on which he earned the enmity of these two great mis- 
representers were points on which he was right and they were wrong.” 
In spite of the emphasis on his classical scholarship, the real quality of 
Bentley's mind is to be found in his English writings, little known in 
the modern world, like the Dissertation on the Epistles of Phalaris, with 
an Answer to the Objections of the Honourable Charles Boyle, Esquire, 
which takes its place in the quarrel between the ancients and the moderns. 

—Donna Gerstenberger 


STUDIES IN ENGLISH LITERATURE, 1500-1900, II:3, Summer 
1963. 


2762. Jones, William Powell. “Newton Further Demands the Muse,” 
pp. 287-306.. Poets writing in the 18th century about Newton usually 
thought of the orderly universe presented in the Principia rather than of 
the beauty of light and colors presented in the Optics. Eulogies written 
shortly after Newton's death by James Thomson, Richard Glover, Dr. 
Samuel Bowden, and others; occasional verses; and many other poems 
during the century, including Pope’s Essay on Man and Cowper's The 
Task, reflect the influence of the Principia when the poets wrote about 
the celestial universe, the orderly motion of planets and comets, gravita- 
tion, and the effect of the moon on tides. 


2763. Molin, Sven Eric. ‘“Boswell’s Account of the Johnson-Wilkes 
Meeting,” pp. 307-322. Boswell’s account of the Johnson-Wilkes 
meeting should be read as an 18th-century High Comedy of Manners 
turned into prose, wherein structure, technique, and theme coalesce into 
perfect unity and perfect revelation, through Boswell’s art, of im- 
portant parts of Johnson’s character and of 18th-century society. The 
account represents Boswell’s techniques and art in most of the Life. 


2764. Towers, Tom H. “The Lineage of Shadwell: An Approach to 
MacFlecknoe,” pp. 323-334. Approaching MacFlecknoe as a satire 
“more theatrical than critical’ reveals unity, consistency, and coherence. 
Dryden’s grouping of Shadwell with such dramatists as Flecknoe, Hey- 
wood, Dekker, Ogilby, and Shirley suggests that Shadwell’s heritage 
entailed theatrical spectacle. Dryden’s motives in satirizing and rejecting 
spectacle were probably aesthetic as well as jealousy over the financial 
success of spectacle. Dryden’s aversion to spectacle is also a key to the 
structure of MacFlecknoe, which parallels closely the pattern of spectacle. 
And Flecknoe himself can also be linked to the tradition of spectacle, 
a linkage which further broadens and emphasizes Dryden’s method of 
attack on Shadwell. 


2765.. Waith, Eugene M. “The Voice of Mr. Bayes,” pp. 335-343. The 
voice of Mr. Bayes in The Rehearsal, primarily the voice of excessive 
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and extravagant flattery, is not to be seen as a false voice of Dryden, 
but as a kind of rhetorical strategy used in Dryden’s heroic dramas. In 
Dryden’s dedications, prologues, epilogues, and heroic plays, the strategy 
of extravagant praise of his patron, spectators, and readers is used to 
cause his audience to consider themselves worthy of an ideal code of 
` heroic grandeur, to be transformed into an audience of heroes expecting 
a play of noble and virtuous heroism. 


2766. Sachs, Arieh. “Samuel Johnson on ‘The Vacuity of Life,” pp. 
345-363. Samuel Johnson’s use of vacuity is complex. Fundamentally, 
“vacuity of life” means severe boredom arising from a being’s intoler- 
ance of its own emptiness and inability to satisfy its hunger for fulfill- 
ment by the progressive experiences of the moment, or the present. It 
involves a continuous search for novelty and diversity to fill an aching 
void. Finite ends will not satisfy because the desire is infinite, the mind 
cannot be satisfied by temporal or earthly objects. The “vacuity of life” 
is the explicit theme of much of Johnson’s writing and conversation, and 
is present as an underlying assumption in the rest. It affects his code 
of morality, his religious goals, his literary criticism, and aesthetic judg- 
ments. 


2767. Farrell, William J. “The Style and the Action in Clarissa, pp. 
365-375. In Clarissa Richardson did not ignore the conventions of 
literary prose. He used them to suit his artistic purposes. The unadorn- 
cd speeches of Lovelace are almost always associated with his poses while 
the speeches filled with conventional courtly rhetoric are generally associ- 
ated with his villainous nature (his true identity). and scenes of impor- 
tant successes or failures. Similarly, the stylistic character of Clarissa’s 
speeches follows the movement of the action and emphasizes the dramatic 
progression of the story. In the more serious and significant scenes (as 
toward the end of the novel) Clarissa’s speeches take on the pathetic 
accents of conventional formal stage-rhetoric and further suggest a nobility 
ei sublimity of character not suggested by Clarissa’s earlier conversational 
idiom. 


2768. Donovan, Robert A. ‘The Problem of Pamela, or, Virtue Unre- 
warded,” pp. 377-395. The central issue underlying Pamela should be 
seen as a social and not a moral one as too many critics have thought. 
The artistic integrity of the novel emerges when it is analyzed as a pre- 
sentation of a woman confronted with the dilemma of attempting to 
define her social identity. The suspense, then, continues throughout the 
second half of the novel so that the last part does not, as critics have 
suggested, seem anticlimactic. Pamela’s moral dilemma is important but 
only as a key difficulty in the solution of her social dilemma. 


2769. Gassman, Byron, “The Briton and Humphrey Clinker, pp. 397- 
414, Knowing Smollett’s experiences and ideas as a historian and 
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political journalist will increase appreciation of Humphrey Clinker be- 
cause Smollett gave imaginative expression, especially to his late political 
views, through Matthew Bramble and his fellow travelers. Smollett’s 
views as expressed in the Briton and elsewhere can be seen as a strong 
undercurrent in the novel. They exist, for instance, particularly in 
Matthew Bramble’s censure of party, his disapproval of venal office- 
holders and prostitute ministers, his condemnation of the freedom of 
the press in abusing important men of the kingdom, and his denunciation 
of the insolence of the lower classes. Implied also are Smollett’s ideas on 
the concept of a patriot king. 


2770. Columbus, Robert R. “Conscious Artistry in Moll Flanders,’ pp. 
415-432. Despite much criticism to the contrary, there exists a conscious 
attempt at plot in Moll Flanders if plot means a narrative of events yoked 
by causal relationships. Plot can be apprehended through the technique 
of point of view as Moll narrates her life through the stages of innocence, 
initiation, guilt, and redemption. Plot can also be apprehended through 
the influence of the values of security, love, AS money upon the 
heroine’s evolving character. Finally, plot can be seen in a moral 
context as a natural moral code in Moll conflicts with her equally natural 
inclination to obtain advantage. 


2771. Halsband, Robert. “Recent Studies in the Restoration and Eigh- 
teenth Century,” pp. 433-447. Here is a critical appraisal of literary 
studies during the past year in the 18th century. Literary studies continue 
to flourish and vary in approach. 

- —M. F. Orth 


RAMPARTS, 11:2, Autumn 1963. 


2772. Geismar, Maxwell. “The Jewish Heritage in Contemporary 
American Fiction,” pp. 5-13. Recent Jewish novelists have sought “to 
reconstruct the true values of their disappearing heritage.” The Old 
World orthodoxy of the immigrant (Norman Fruchter’s Coat Upon a 
Stick) contrasts with the “assimilated” and Reformed Judaism. The 
“dissenting tradition of the Jewish moral fervor” that contributed to 
early 20th-century American culture in the era of the Yiddish Art 
Theatre on the New York East Side still lives alongside of the “humor 
of the outcast” and the “complacency of the anointed” in newer Jewish 
writers—Nelson Algren, Philip Roth, Saul Bellow, Bernard Malamud. 


2773. Ribalow, Harold U. “The Jewish Side of American Life,” pp. 
23-31. To Ludwig Lewisohn a book is Jewish if its author is conscious 
of his Jewish identity and background. Impact, or even acceptance, as 
“American” writers was slow for 20th-century Jewish novelists whose 
position is now secure. Several established critics and a few poets have 
also joined the mainstream of American writing. War fiction and war 
experience aided this emergence from the ghetto. 
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2774. Fiedler, Leslie A. “The Jew as Mythic American,” pp. 32-48. 
“The moment of triumph for the Jewish writer [once “regionalist’” and 
subliterary] in the United States has come just when his awareness of 
himself as a Jew is... vanishing . . . and the popular acceptance of his 
alienation as a satisfactory symbol for the human condition threatens to 
turn it info an affectation.” Jewish humor is widespread; science fiction 
(replacing the Western and detective story) is largely a Jewish product. 
Anti-Semites helped create the Jewish image—opposite the Artist, Aristo- 
crat or Noble Savage; Jewish writers project a new vulgarity, transcend- 
ence, and even anti-intellectualism as in Norman Mailer’s and Saul 
Bellow’s traces of Hemingway. 

—Mother Mary Anthony 


REVIEW, No. 1, April-May 1962. 


2775. “A. Alvarez and Donald Davie: A Discussion,” pp. 10-25. Davie 
calls for a new aestheticism which sees poetry in terms of the relation 
between the poet and his medium. This aetheticism is a short-term 
maneuver designed to rehabilitate the notion of aetheticism in a time and 
place when critics justify poetry only in social, ethical terms. Alvarez 
argues that such a Paterian preoccupation with the medium, rather than 
with the condition of man and society, is childish and irresponsible in 
post-Auschwitz Europe. 


2776. Fuller, John. “Thom Gunn” (rev.-art., Thom Gunn, Fighting 
Terms), pp. 29-34. This Faber reissue of Fighting Terms (1954) re- 
stores a faith in Gunn's talents diminished by My Sad Captains (1961). 
Gunn’s verse generally reflects a movement away from concern for the 
emotional particularities of love to philosophical generalities of behavior 
and action. Perhaps as a result, Gunn’s verse is more obscure, abstract, 
and indistinct than before. He has apparently lost some central power 
of blending matter and manner. [A note on textual variants in Fighting 
Terms is provided.} 


, No. 2, June-July 1962. 


2777. Falck, Colin. “Dreams and Responsibilities” (rev.-art., The New 
Poetry, ed. by A. Alvarez), pp. 3-18. Alvarez’s emphasis on the need for 
a “new seriousness” in poetry—the poet’s ability and willingness to face 
the full range of his experience with his full intelligence—provides no 
workable principle of criticism. Despite the presence of chaos and evil 
in the world, control and discipline are not limitations on poetic intensity. 
We cannot abandon art for crude expressionism and a direct concern with 
violence and breakdown. A new Poa of our total experience, in 
which poetry creates and recreates our morality and understanding, is 
necessary in our time. 
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, No. 3, August-September 1962. 


2778. Martin, Graham. “More Wound than Bow” (rev.-art., Roy Fuller, 
Collected Poems, 1936-1960), pp. 3-11. Fuller’s collected poems are not 
as impressive as his talent warrants because, never having found a wholly 
personal voice, his style does not blend with feeling. Fuller's best poems 
use events to symbolize states of mind, but often the events themselves 
are not adequately presented in the poems. His preoccupation with art 
in his verse derives from social theories of poetry current in the 1930's 
and from Freudianism. The ambiguity of his attitude toward the artist’s 
motives, however, leads him to self-distrust. He lacks Robert Graves’s 
faith that poems are worth writing. 


2779. Hamilton, Jan. “Robert Lowell,” pp. 15-23. Ingratitude, exploita- 
tion, and the indefensible failure of obligation to God that man is guilty 
of and must be punished for—these are the concerns of Bostonian Catho- 
lic Robert Lowell’s early verse. Bitterly appraising the New England 
morality in lines occasionally dull and stagy, Lowell’s best poems derive 
from a local or literary source. But the continual reversion to his New 
England origins has resulted in a loss of poetic intensity. He is now faced 
with the problem of regaining his early vigor. 


2780. Morgan, Edwin. “The Case of Hugh MacDiarmid” (rev.-art:, 
Hugh MacDiarmid, Collected Poems), pp. 25-30. MacDiarmid’s Col- 
lected Poems reveals (1) an evolutionary conception of poetry—an ex- 
tension of poetry into “non-poetic’” areas like science and politics; (2) a 
bilingualism designed to revive Scots and to support the Scottish Rena- 
scence which he sparked in the 1920’s; and (3) an unusual variety of 
moods, from grotesque and raucous scorn to rapt cosmic meditation. 


, No. 4, November 1962. 


2781. Bayley, John. “The Collected Plays,” pp. 3-11. T. S. Eliots col- 
lected plays suggest an unsatisfactory experiment, now presumably con- 
cluded, designed to illustrate what might—in some hypothetically unified 
and theocratic society—be accepted as traditionally edifying and uplifting 
drama. The plays are cut off from the hidden sources of his poetry; 
only as a lyricist will Eliot be remembered. Still, The Cocktail Party is 
a success, commanding our ambivalent assent both to what it says and to 
what it is. 


2782. Bateson, F. W. “Burbank with a Baedeker: Eliot with a La- 
Forgue,” pp. 12-15. Only “Burbank with a Baedeker: Bleistein with a 
Cigar” integrates coherently quotation and allusion. Here T. S. Eliot’s 
borrowed lines ‘serve to satirize his adolescent literary model, Jules 
LaForgue. Its literariness, also satirically directed against itself, repre- 
sents Eliot’s effort to throw off LaForgue’s influence. 
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2783. Hamburger, Michael. “The Unity of Eliot's Poetry,” pp. 16-27. 
Knowledge of T. S. Eliot’s conversion to Anglicanism has led many 
critics to over-emphasize the differences between his early and later 
poetry. Although his conversion deeply affected his criticism, experi- 
ments in drama, and his social attitudes, its effect on his lyrical poetry 
has been exaggerated. The despair of the early poems is contained 
in the faith of the later ones, and much of this faith was already implicit 
in the early poems. 


2784, Dodsworth, Martin. “Gerontion and Christ,” pp. 28-34. T. S. 
Eliot’s “Gerontion” can make sense only if we assume that, despite its 
ctitics, it does have a coherent narrative and logical continuity. The poem 
consists entirely of the thoughts of an old man (not of Eliot’s thoughts) 
who rejects Chzistian civilization as responsible for the world of decay in 
which he lives. 


2785. Boardman, Gwenn R. “Restoring the Hollow Men,” pp. 35-45. 
Lord Claverton of The Elder Statesman, like many of T. S. Eliots other 
metropolitan hollow men, finds peace in a symbolic landscape setting 
that recurs throughout Eliot’s work. The garden and the tree function 
as an objective correlative which expresses the need of modern man to 
find “the peace that ensues upon contrition / When contrition ensues 
upon knowledge of the truth.” The landscape image of the garden and 
tree, opposed in his verse to the drab city, has a personal source in Eliot’s 
childhcod memories. 


2786. Fuller John. “Five-Finger Exercises,’ pp. 46-51. T. S. Eliot's 
Five-Finger Exercises do not reveal a lighter side seen more fully in Old 
Possum’s Book of Practical Cats. In fact, these pieces seriously refer to 
Eliot's own revolution in poetic method. At a turning point in‘his career 
(1933), they represented a comment on his poetical situation. 


2787. Robson, W. W. “Eliot's Later Criticism,” pp. 52-58. T. S. Eliot’s 
latest volume of critical essays, On Poetry and Poets, is a mixed lot. Un- 
like his early volumes, however, this work is not completely a by-product 
of his private poetry workshop, a prolongation of the thinking that went 
into the formation of his own verse. Here tone, manner, and intention, 
rather than substance, predominate. These essays do not provoke a 
reaction; they do not lead to anything. 


2788. Falck, Colin. “Hurry Up Please Its Time,” pp. 59-64. T. S. 
Eliot’s assertion that no culture has appeared or developed except together 
with a religion is untrue or misleading. The highest creative activitiy 
occurs when a religion has felt the first shock of skepticism but has not 
yet lost its hold on men’s imagination. In spite of Eliot’s theory of the 
impersonality of poetry, in our time of cultural and religious decline 
none but intensely personal poetry is possible. We cannot shore up our 
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present cultural ruins but must confront the full inhumanity of the 
modern world with our own lives. 


» No. 5, February 1963. 


2789. Morgan, Edwin. “Edwin Muir,” pp. 3-10. In his reliance on 
traditional verse forms and avoidance of startling or broken imagery, 
Edwin Muir was out of step with his time. But his search for a usable 
mythology has linked him with his contemporaries. In the poems of the 
1950's, however, Muir attempts to reflect more directly than through 
myth and symbol upon the possibility of future war. Although Muit’s 
message does not face up to the full challenge of the menacing future, 
he expresses the menace in unforgettable images. 


2790. Empson, William. “Early Auden,” pp. 32-34. W. H. Auden’s 
excellent early verse successfully anticipated Allied political attitudes of 
the 1940's. Although his interests have changed, Auden may yet find 
interesting things to write about before he dies. He is still a great poet. 


, Nos. 6 and 7, June 1963. 


2791. Dodsworth, Martin. “Empson at Cambridge,” pp. 3-13. William 
Empson at Cambridge subordinated his youthful zest for life as student 
orator, playwright, cinema reviewer, and literary editor of Granta and 
Experiment to the unpleasant implications of man’s plight in the physical 
universe. Beneath his style, the oft-remarked “tough intellectual quality” 
of his verse, lies an equivocal attitude toward knowledge and a feeling 
of tragic despair. Paradoxically, though the universe is deterministic, 
to be happy man must act, according to Empson, as if it was not. 


2792. Hobsbaum, Philip. “Empson as Critical Practitioner,” pp. 14-20. 
William Empson’s practical criticism raises important theoretical issues, 
Because he approaches poetry from the inside as a creative artist, his 
criticism is superior to that of the scholar (e.g., Rosemond Tuve), who 
confuses a historical apparatus with the poem; and superior to that of 
the second-rate critic (e.g, Frank Kermode), who imposes on the text 
his own TO And while a first-rate critic (e.g, F. R. Leavis) 
may produce an incomparable body of moral criticism, Empson’s aesthetic 
preoccupations take us nearer the heart of a poem. 


2793. Fuller, John. “Empson’s Tone,” pp. 21-25. William Empson’s 
verse style and critical tone are alike in providing a medium for his 
revolutionary approach to meaning. Although this apoen produces 
no convenient artistic structure, the casual, unsupported generalizations, 
the conversational, anonymous, almost epistolary openness which mark 
en tone arise from his efforts to control a brilliance of artistic 
etail. 
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2794. “William Empson in Conversation with Christopher Ricks,” pp. 
26-35. William Empson’s inspiration is the Donnean puzzle which ex- 
presses an unresolved conflict. Writing the poem prevents the poet from 
going mad. Not addressed to an exterior audience, the poem must 
nevertheless be clear and readable to “the audience within the poet”; 
otherwise, it is useless as therapy. Because conflicts are most apparent in 
youth and age, Empson’s poetic output in the middle years has been 
slight. Empson deplores the Leavisite criticism of his second volume, 
Hugh Kenner’s criticism of Milton, cacophonous modern poetry, and 
Eliot’s mistaken criticism-of Swinburne and Donne. Poetry, he believes, 
should contain understanding, not mere imagism. 


2795. Hamilton, Jan. “A Girl Can't Go On Laughing All the Time,” 
pp. 36-42. F. R. Leavis’s vague characterization of William Empson’s 
development seems inaccurate. Empson’s early verse is unattractively 
obscure, structurally weak, cumbersomely flippant, and limited in its 
reference to concrete human experience. Nor has his verse genuinely 
appropriated a scientific vocabularly for poetry. Empson’s best poems, 
however, reflect the pressure of personal feeling which creates, broadly, 
a conflict between the habits of sophisticated intelligence and the fears 
it cannot dispel: the more confidence placed in the intellect, the more 
tragically moving is the discovery of its limitations felt to be. And yet, 
paradoxically, it is precisely these habits.that can promise endurance of the 
discovery. 


2796. Touster, Saul. “Empson’s Legal Fiction,’ pp. 45-48. The geo- 
metrical imagery of William Empson’s “Legal Fiction” both reinforces 
the theme of fiction itself and accounts for the slightly terrifying feeling 
that moves through the poem. Law victimizes man because, by its general- 
izations, it reduces uniqueness to uniformity. Geometry, like law, erases 
distinctions; its metaphoric use here reinforces the repressive, ordering 
nature of law. 


2797. Falck, Colin. “This Deep Blankness,” pp. 49-61. William 
Empson’s poetry is explicable in terms of the 17th-century rationalist 
metaphysics which re-emerged in Cambridge in the 1920’s in Wittgen- 
stein’s Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus. But neither this work nor his 
later Philosophical Investigations has discredited the insights of the 
Romantic Symbolist tradition. Since metaphysical poetry is now impossible, 
Empson’s verse exhibits an element of the grotesque. His later poems 
suggest that he has recognized the inadequacy of intellectual modes of 
comprehension. But shorn of the metaphysical intellect, his verse reveals 
a central blankness which he has covered over with contradictory moral 
propositions. Poetry today must return to Imagist ideals. 


2798. Lowbridge, Peter. “An Empson Bibliography,” pp. 63-73. This 
bibliography lists all the published works and selected correspondence up 
to April 1963 (with some acknowledged exceptions) arranged chrono- 
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logically under the following categories: Poetry, Criticism, Reviews, 
Selected Correspondence, and Miscellaneous. 
; —James W. Tuttleton 


REVIEW OF ENGLISH STUDIES, new series, XIV:55, August 1963. 


2799. Harlow, C. G. ‘‘Nashe’s Visit to the Isle of Wight and his Pub- 
lications of 1592-4,” pp. 225-242. Evidence indicates that Nashe’s visit 
to the Isle of Wight, dated 1592-3 by McKerrow, more likely occurred 
in 1593-4. This new date clears up some perplexing aspects of Nashe’s 
life and publications in this period, particularly those related to the 
“persecution” of Nashe and the publication of Christs Tears, and like- 
wise the publications of The Unfortunate Traveler and The Terrors of 
the Night. 


2800. Hunter, J. Paul. “Friday as a Convert: Defoe and the Accounts 
of Indian Missionaries,” pp. 243-248. Though most readers have felt 
Friday’s theological questions too scphisticated for a savage, well-known 
contemporary accounts of missionary work among the Indians indicated 
that such questions were not unusual. Friday's conversion then would 
have appeared believable to Defoe’s contemporaries. Since the conver- 
sion dramatizes Crusoe’s own stage of spiritual development, it is neces- 
sary that Friday’s conversion appear as probable to us as to Defoe’s con- 
temporaries. 


2801. Slepian, Barry. ‘The Ironic Intention of Swifts Verses on His 
Own Death,” pp. 249-256. “Verses on the Death of Dr. Swift” was 
written too early to blame the lines accused of vanity on senility and 
too carefully to blame them on carelessness. The poem’s subject, structure, 
and technique indicate that Swift's self-praise was really ironical. 


2802. Grosskurth, P. M. “Swinburne and Symonds: An Uneasy Literary 
Relationship,” pp. 257-268. The friendship of Swinburne and Symonds, 
though brief, was more intense on Symond’s side. Though at first not 
enthusiastic about Swinburne’s poetry, Symonds warmed to it as he be- 
came aware “that the poet was being attacked . . . for his isolated 
defense of truth and candour.” The friendship waned after Symonds 
wrote an unfavorable review of Tristram of Lyonesse. The two men 
differed in their opinions on Whitman, the novel, and contemporary 
poets; and their affinities—a love of the Elizabethans, a distrust of 
“the abstractions of aesthetics,’ and a sensitivity to adverse criticism— 
had many points of divergence. 


2803. Rigg, A. G. “William Dunbar: The ‘Fenyeit Freir, ” pp. 269- 
273. Since “the theme of the ‘feigned friar’ is an accepted literary device,” 
it is doubtful that passages from “How Dumbar wes desyrd to be ane 
freir” can be used “for biographical reconstruction” of Dunbar’s life. 
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2804, Sambrook, A. J. “Fanny Burney’s First Letter to Dr. Johnson,” 
pp. 273-275. Fanny's first letter to Dr. Johnson “and the hard work 
Johnson was put to in order to obtain it form a small but illuminating 
episode in the ‘Streatham Farce,’ that curious game of flattery on the one 
side and nicely calculated modesty on the other which Johnson and his 
Burney played together so spiritedly.” 

—Lewis B. Horne 


SATURDAY REVIEW, XLVL, August 10, 1963. 


2805. Brown, Ivor. “Critics and Creators,” pp. 11-13, 39. Granted 
that some writers are blinded by personal antagonism or lack of sym- 
pathy with other schools and styles, creative writers usually make very 


effective critics. 
—W. J. Stuckey 


SOUTHERLY, XXII:3, 1962. 


2806. Heseltine, H. P. “J. le Gay Brereton and the Community of 
Letters,” pp. 133-136. Principally instrumental in transforming the 
Australian literary community from “a defensive Bohemia” to “an ac- 
cepted element of a maturing nation,” J. le Gay Brereton influenced .the 
improving relations between writer and society over 40 crucial years 
by his own career. A poet, he became “a world-recognized authority on 
Elizabethan drama” and was one of the “first great humanist scholars 
produced by Sydney University.” He aided “little magazines,’ en- 
couraged the formation of a Literary Society, and probably gave “as 
much (or more) assistance to Australian painters and painting as to the 
Australian theatre.” 


2807. Ashworth, Arthur. ‘New Theatre: Jonesco, Beckett, Pinter,” 
pp. 145-154. In “the Drama of the Absurd” the plots are either 
“scarcely existent,’ as in Becket, or unrealistic and fantastic, as in 
Ionesco. Characters act in “unmotivated and inexplicable ways” so that 
“personal identity is . . . blurred.” Time relationships are meaningless. 
The dialogue illustrates the major theme of “the failure of communica- 
tion through language.” Pinter represents a compromise, starting with 
a basically realistic play which is “twisted strangely askew” by certain 
characters from “the world beyond realism.” 


, XXII:4, 1962 [“Special Christina Stead Issue’’}. 


2808. Geering, R. G. “The Achievement of Christina Stead,” pp. 193- 
212. Although never published in the country of her birth, Christina 
Stead “has strong claims to be regarded as one of [Australia’s] few 
important novelists.” In the 1930’s her earliest work made clear that 
“a fresh and highly original talent had made its way onto the Australian 
literary scene.” The seven books of fiction since then have developed 
away from fantasy and poetic exuberance towards naturalistic social docu- 
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mentation. Her work shows “the world of our time seen at a sharp 
angle of vision and with a disturbing and unflinching honesty.” 


, XXIII:1, 1963 [“Henry Handel Richardson Issue’’}. 


2809. Wilkes, G. A. “Henry Handel Richardson: Some Uncollected 
Writings,” pp. 6-7. [An introduction to the seven pieces of prose which 
follow, pp. 8-67, selected “to represent the items most valuable for the 
interpretation of her work.’’} 
~—John Patton 


SOVIET REVIEW, IV:2, Summer 1963. 


2810. Levodova, I. “The Post-War Books of John Steinbeck,” pp. 3-13 
(reprinted from Voprosy Literatury, 1962, No. 8). Although notable 
for employing a number of literary forms, Steinbeck since the war has 
turned increasingly to allegory for transmission of his ideas, a device 
actually “quite alien to his talents.” His lesser works magnify the 
deficiencies of his approach which, because it adheres to preconceived 
structure and plot, can make situations appear artificial rather than 
organically related to characterization. Steinbeck’s major postwar. con- 
cern has been with “moral choice and man’s personal responsibility in 
the struggle between good and evil.” His great love for all living 
things refutes charges that he is cynical. 

—Robert L. Wright 


THOUGHT, XXXVI:143, Winter 1961. 


2811. Downes, David A. “The Hopkins Enigma,” pp. 573-594. Two 
critical attitudes on G. M. Hopkins exist. The religious mind glories in 
his Christian spirituality. The New Critical approach studies his poor 
health, his scrupulosity and guilt complexes, his suppression of his artistic 
and creative activities, and his intro-punitive complex, which his Catholic- 
ism and his priesthood possibly aggravated. The first of these views 
stresses the love of God (the comic) in Hopkins’s life, and the second 
the tragic (his suffering). A third position, the tragicomic, may come 
nearer the truth. Aspects of Hopkins’s life need further study: his 
family, the details of his conversion, his choice of the Jesuits, the Vic- 
torian influence that led him to prefer Scotus’s theology to that of Suarez, 
and his final reconciliation with himself. Such biographical understand- 
ing is essential to historical criticism. ; 


, XXXVII:144, Spring 1962. 


2812. Noon, William T. “God and Man in Twentieth Century Fiction,” 
pp. 35-56. In “The Burrow,” Kafka, a Jewish writer, dramatizes the 
religious-minded artist’s plight in today’s a-religious world: his wish 
for order, his desire to preserve his experience in language, his isolation, 
and his craving to know how God values his work. Elsewhere Kafka 
treats the lack of love and of solidarity in society. D. H. Lawrence, apos- 
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tate Protestant, never lost his conviction that God is “within.” Rebelling 
against repression, he made sex a religion. He teaches the intensity of 
feeling—of ecstacy and of joy in nature. James Joyce, apostate Catholic, 
also’ sought aesthetic order, as did Kafka, and like him seems to have 
walled out reality, preferring his dreams and his art. Religious-minded 
readers should understand the artist’s sense and sensibility and let him 
say what he has to say. Catholic and non-Catholic criticism needs re- 
appraisal, less parochialism. 


| XXXVII:145, Summer 1962. 


2813. Hamm, Victor M. “Roy Campbell: Satirist,” pp. 194-210. G. S. 
Frazer places Roy Campbell “among the dozen or so important poets 
of our time.”. His work is “the antidote to the cerebral school, ‘the New 
Critics and the Kenyon caucus, ” in a time that is cool to satire. It 
attacks hypocrisy and injustice in his native South Africa (“On Some 
African Novelists,” “A Veldt Eclogue: The Pioneers,” and The Wayz- 
goose), British literary society by their names (Georgiad), and aspects 
of the Spanish War in which Campbell served with the anti-Communists 
(‘A Letter from the San Mateo Front,’ “Talking Bronco,’ and 
Flowering Rifle). Though his poetry is unequal, his manner is fre- 
quently reminiscent of that of Pope, Dryden, Swift, and Samuel Butler. 


, XXXVII:146, Autumn 1962. 


2814. Sister Bertrande. “Four Stories of Flannery O'Connor,” pp. 410- 
426. Flannery O’Connor says that she sees “all reality in relation to 
redemptive grace,” that she must use violence to present her vision of 
reality, and that she finds it difficult to make this purpose clear. Her 
stories offer “universal experience such as one is confronted with in the 
Holy Scriptures.” Whether she read the Bible or not, she exudes its 
influence, an understandable consequence of her girlhood in the Bible 
Belt. The working of redemptive grace, particularly in the poor, and 
her sensitive but perhaps subconscious Scriptural parallels constitute 
Miss O’Connor’s purpose, plan, and pattern. 


2815. Bernad, Miguel A. “Literature in the Philippines,” pp. 427-448. 
Until now the Philippines have had “an inchoate literature in many 
languages,” but recent works in English have given the Philippines 
“a new literary Renaissance.” Philippine literature, however, needs 
greater form and structure, vision, insight, and the theological dimen- 
sion. 


, XXXVII:147, Winter 1962. 


2816, Greene, George. “The World of Thornton Wilder,” pp. 563-584. 
Critics have not understood Wilder who says his view of literature springs 
from such “a curiosity about human beings . . . that it resembles love, 
and a love of a few masterpieces of literature so absorbing that it has 
all the richest elements of curiosity.” He aims toward a “confrontation 
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of comedy” and the “quest for timeliness.” Since the 30’s he has viewed 
the human predicament without religious or social orthodoxy. His 
premise is that “virtue is most rewardingly verified by the sacrifice and 
self-effacement of individual wills.” Wilder’s characters are committed to 
subduing nature to soul. Readers, like critics, find his portraits bizarre 
and his settings “new-fangled,” but Our Town indicates that “many 
truths of daily life cannot be expressed” and that literature must serve 


essence as well as existence. 
—Charles F. Wheeler 


TRANSACTIONS OF . THE CAMBRIDGE BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
SOCIETY, III:3, 1961. 


2817. Fletcher, John M., and James K. McConica. “A Sixteenth-Century 
Inventory of the Library of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge,” pp. 
187-199. A Ms booklist in Markaunt’s Register at Corpus Christi (Corpus 
Christi College Ms 232) containing 135 items, roughly divided according 
to subject and noted as being arranged in six double lecterns or reading 
desks, is probably an inventory of the reorganized Corpus Christi col- 
lection of printed books made during the Mastership of John Porie (1557- 
69). Almost all the items are standard medieval authorities and “the 
almost total absence of ‘modern’ works is striking.” A possible specula- 
tion, however, is that the list “was made as part of the college’s pre- 
paration of its own library inventory to be presented in 1557” to the 
Commissioners appointed by Cardinal Pole to visit the University. [A 
transcript of the list is given and “identification of author and title has 
been made wherever possible.” } 


2818. Berry, Lloyd E. “Giles Fletcher, the Elder: A Bibliography,” pp. 
200-215. A descriptive bibliography of 41 items, divided under the 
headings of Mss, printed editions, and letters, is given. 


2819. Dickens, Bruce. “Henry Gostling’s Library: A Young Don’s 
Books in 1674,” pp. 216-224. Between Archbishop Parker’s bequest of 
1575 and that of Henry Flitcroft (1742-1862), the most considerable 
collection of books that came to the Library of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, was Henry Gostling’s bequest of 1674/5. [A short biog- 
raphy of Gostling precedes the list of the 114 items in his bequest.} 


2820. Russell, Norma H. “Addenda to “The Library of William Cow- 
pet ” pp. 225-231. Information is given about the library once owned 
y Cowper as a young man, the subsequent history of some of the books 
in Cowper’s library listed in the cataloque compiled by the bookseller 
William Barker after the poet’s death, and a few Cowper books listed 
neither by Sir Geoffrey Keynes nor by Barker. (Supplement to earlier 
articles, Trans., HI, 47-69 and 167.) 
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2821. Dawson, Warren R. “A Bibliography of the Printed Works of 
Dawson Turner,” pp. 232-256. A chronological list of 781 items, with 
notes, follows a short biography of Turner. 


2822. Fletcher, John M. “Addendum to ‘Provost Argentine of King’s 
and His Books,’” pp. 263. Three new items are listed. (Supplement 
to earlier article, Trans., IT; 205-212.) 

—Frank B. Fieler 


TULANE STUDIES IN ENGLISH, XII, 1962. 


2823. Taylor, Dick, Jr. “Gulliver's Pleasing Visions: Self-Deception as 
Major Theme in Gullivers Travels,’ pp. 7-61. Self-deception or self- 
delusion is the controlling idea which “subsumes all other themes and 
motifs” in Gulliver's Travels. Gulliver deceives himself increasingly dur- 
ing the course of his four voyages and gradually loses his sense of values 
until by the end of Book IV he can look upon the world only from a 
twisted perspective. 


2824. Griffith, Philip Mahone. “The Authorship of the Papers Signed 
‘A’ in Hawkesworth’s Adventurer: A Strong Case for Dr. Richard Bath- 
urst,” pp. 63-70. On the basis of a letter from Joseph Warton to James 
Boswell (March 30, 1790) and the testmony of Sir John Hawkins, Dr. 
Richard Bathurst (d. 1762), rather than Bonnel Thornton (d. 1768), 
was the author of the ‘A’ papers in the Adventurer. 


2825. Assad, Thomas J. “Tennyson’s ‘Break, Break, Break, ” pp. 71- 
80. “Break, Break, Break,” contrary to the opinions of most critics, is 
a perceptive observation on human nature; it “very beautifully objectifies 
one stage in the progress of grief” and illustrates man’s resiliency and 
ability to “absorb the shocks of life.” 


2826. Fogle, Richard Harter. ‘‘Melville’s Poetry,” pp. 81-86. Experi- 
mental and uneven though it may be, Melville’s poetry is impressive. 
His poems are usually objective and dramatic, rarely subjective and lyrical. 
His departures from regularity are connected with his instinct for dramatic 
complexity and contrast, and his desire to fully explore a situation pre- 
sented in a poem. 


2827, Bollier, E. P. “T. S. Eliot and F. H. Bradley: A question of In- 
fluence,” pp. 87-111. Eliot was profoundly and paradoxically influenced 
by the scepticism of Bradley (1846-1924). This influence contributed to 
Eliot's pessimism but also made possible his religious conversion, 


2828, Adams, Richard P. “The Apprenticeship of William Faulkner,” 
pp. 113-156. Faulkner's literary work was deeply influenced by his early 
reading in Christopher Marlowe, William Shakespeare, the King James 
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Bible, John Keats, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Herman Melville, Charles 
Dickens, Walt Whitman, Æ. C. Swinburne, Sir James Frazer, Joseph Con- 


rad, James Joyce, and T. S. Eliot, among others. 
—Robert C. Steensma 


VICTORIAN STUDIES, VII:1, September 1963. 


2829. Raleigh, John Henry. “What Scott Meant to the Victorians,” pp. 
7-34. The collapse of Scott’s reputation in this century has obscured his 
preéminence in the 19th. The novels appealed to the Victorians by their 
expansion of the genre “temporally, spatially, and sociologically,” their 
combination of realism and romance, their wealth of information about 
Scottish history and culture, and their morality. Scott and Wordsworth 
reinforced each other in their preference for the country, ability to de-. 
scribe landscapes, and concern with common life. As “historian-thinker,” 
Scott exhibited three aspects: his evocation of Scotland’s past, his Toryism, 
and his presentation of the relationship between past and present and of 
the inevitability of progress. 


2830. Madden, William A. ‘The Victorian Sensibility,” pp. 67-97. The 
shift from the Romantic sensibility of Wordsworth to the Modern sensi- 
bility of Yeats “displays a continuity and pattern.” Early Victorian writ- 
ers attempted in their public utterances to transcend the doubts they 
voiced in private; the great Mid-Victcrian writers expressed “an empirical 
moral premise” against a background of agnosticism and merged public 
and private voices, though private oe as increased among those who 
could not accept the compromise; with the collapse of the moral premise, 
the subjective and pessimistic private voice becomes dominant. 
—Wendell V. Harris 


VENTURES, H, Winter 1963. 


2831. Pottle, Frederick A. “The Yale Editions of the Private Papers of 
James Boswell,” pp. 11-15. Financial considerations have made it neces- 
sary to give publishing priority to the “trade” volumes of Boswell’s papers 
tather than the research edition expected to run to “not fewer than 
thirty volumes.” The popularity of the trade edition (eight volumes, 
over 1,000,000 copies) is due mainly to Boswell’s great literary artistry, 
psychological interest, and modern style, not just “pruriency and publi- 
city.” Boswell’s papers are also of great value to social historians for 
anecdotal and biographical material about “everybody of any note in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century.” 

— Frederic J. Masback 
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Because the ANNUAL INDEX merges the monthly indexes 
of the ten issues, including that for December, as well as pro- 
vides data on all the periodicals abstracted during the year, it 
is physically impossible to mail the ANNUAL INDEX with the 
» December issue. We beg the indulgence of librarians and 
others who must bind AES volume by volume. THE ANNUAL 
INDEXES will be mailed with the February or March issues; 
we will seek to issue the ANNUAL INDEXES as quickly as 


possible. 


The Editors 


NOTICE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


Though this issue contains ‘very few pages, we have printed 
this year the same total number of pages, about 576, as we have... 


for the last several years. 
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